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ABSTRACT 

Volume  two  presents  the  study's  two  purposes  (to 
document  the  effects  of  Federal  financing  of  advlt  basic  education  on 
the  delivery  systems,  and  to  propose  models  for  .financing  adult 
education)  and  describes  its  design  and  findings  in  detail.  It  is  a 
complete  account  of  the  project,  including  descriptions  of  case 
studies  in  each  of  five  States.  Data  on  enrollment,  staffing, 
activities,  growth,  organization,  governance,  and  other  categories 
are  tabulated  and  discussed  within  the  text.  Chapter  one  summarizes 
background  information  and  organization  of  the  study.  Chapter  two 
presents  the  scope  of  the  study,  its  seven  hypotheses  regarding  the 
effect  of  different  approaches  to  funding,  factors  in  selection  of 
the  sample,  the  choice  of  cities  to  best  exemplify  the  range  of 
institutional  sponsorship  arrangements,  apd  other  aspects  of  the 
study.  Chapter  three  is  a  review  of  selected  literature.  Chapters 
four  through  eight  present  the  case  studies  for  the  five  States. 
Chapter  nine  describes  major  conclusions  related  to  the  seven 
hypotheses  and  presents  recommendations  under  five  headings:  Federal 
government.  State  governments,  local  governments,  universities,  and 
associations  of  adult  educators.  The  concluding  chapter  consists  of 
an  annotated  bibliography  covering  publications  which  are  included  in 
the  review  of  literature  together  with  additional  material.  (NH) 
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CUAP^iJR  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Adult  BviJio  iJuucation   (ABL*)   iz  a  segment  of  the  field  of 

aauiw  educuLion  wnich  has  been  receiving  special  attention  from 

ihr  Conjr^^s.^  of  the  United  States  largely  because  of  the  inverse 

reiaLio:;s:w       s'hicl;  have  been  found  between  educational  achievement 

level  anJi  oovorty,   .social  disadvantage,  unemployment,  under- 

er-wjioyTaa:;t  and  crime,     Under  the  provisions  of  Poblic  Law  91^2  30 , 

Title  ill,  .\mendments  to  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  ,  the 

ur^itod  Statofi  Offict^  of  Education  has  been  overseeing  ABE 

■orouraius  in  the  jO  states  and  in  the  territories.     In  1972-73 

1 

the  pr.o\jram  reached  849,529  adults     and  involved  $74,  834,000  in 

fed'^rai  allotments  to  the  states,  including  $23,700,000  which  was 

2 

j^iiipounJea  then  released. 

Legislative  Foundation 
Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
:;ic::Lo  of  1U66,   th-^  "Adult  Education  Act  of  1966"  as  an;cnc^ed  in  1969 

oLa;..jv-4   -i^aL  Ltii  purpose  is: 

:^ati.ui\:il  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education,  Annual  Report 
19  7  4     (Washi  aatc.n :  .National  Adv:sory  Council  on  Adult  EducdLion,  1974), 

»  >j  1 V  t  •  f    pp  *    2  C     7  • 
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<>xpaj.u  uaucationai  opportunity  and  encourage  the 
ostabliisiinciiL  oL  programs  of  adult  public  education  that 
will  enable  all  adults  to  continue  th3ir  education  to  at 
least  tho  level  of  completion  of  secondary  achool  and  make 
available  tr.j  :r.oans  to  secure  training  that  will  enable  them 
to  become. morij  eiuployable ^  productive  and  responsible 
citiiions . 

Tho  19  6  9  amendiuents  provided  the  following  definitions  to 
clarify  tho  meaniny  of  the  Act: 


(a)  '::ie  term  '*adult"  means  any  individual  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

(b)  The  term  "adult  education"  means  services  of  instruction 
below  the  college  level   (as  determined  by  the  Commission) , 
tor  adults  who  - 

(1)  do  I  »t  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school 
providing  secondary  education  and  who  have  not 
aciiiuved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  and 

i2)   are  not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  ir  schools. 

(c)  Tiiu  terr»\  "adult  basic  education"  means  education  for 
adults  wiiose  inability  to  speak,  read  or  write  the  English 
language  constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their 
ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  commensurate  with 
their  real  ability,  which  is  designed  to  help  eliminate 
sucii  inability  and  raise  the  level  of  education  of  such 
individuals  with  a  view  of  makirr;  t^^eti  less  likely  to 
become  dependent  on  others,  to  improving  their  ability 

to  benefit  from  occupational  training  and  otherwise 
increasing  their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and 
profitable  employment,  and  to  making  them  better  able 
to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities.^ 


Purpose  of  Study 
'Jills  loyislaLion  sets  forth  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
provido!3  the  objectives  against  which  program  accomplishments 
:.:ay  bo  i-;oasu::'':'d .     \.xc^\  prograra,  however,  has  both  intended  and 
unm uo::idod  ro:JulL.i,   anticipated  and  unanticipated  consequences  m 
torius  oi  direct  and  indirect  effects.     Because  little  had  been 


L  *  J .  C ong res::,   ?ubii  c  Law  89-7::)0  Elementary  and  Secondary 
b-^uoaLion  /ur>r,'r.dinents  of  1966,   Title  III,  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966,   Sec.  302. 
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uui.t!  to  a.-,...-.,.,  tin.'  rujiciL;  of  beriotxts  and  costs  associated  with  the 
national  ABE  program  it  aoomed  appropriate  and  timely  to  undertake 
auo:;  ai\  i  r.vos t i^-ja t  ion  . 

Lwo  purposes  of  this  study  are  to   (1)  document  the 
oiiocta,  botn  intended  and  unintended,  of  federal  financing  of  ABE 
on  Lho  d.jiivury  syster.s  at  the  state  and  community  levels  for 
both  oeru.-ral  adult  and  adult  basic  education,  and   (2)   to  propose 
r.\od.jls  for  tinancinvj  adult  education  which  might  optimize  the 
exLcM..  and  variot/  of  adult  education  offerings  for  the  public. 

education  of  all  kinds  is  provided  by  a  wide  variety 
of  injnituLions  m  the  United  States  and  such  provision  is  not 
rosLiicLed  lo  institutions  which  were  established  primarily  to 
3crv-^  educational  purposes.     Nevertheless,  the  existing  institutions 
wnier.  have  been  founded  for  educational  purposes  do  play  a  major 
roie,  ao   .3  indicated  by  a  1969  report  showing  that  27.7  per  cent 
of  aduito  pursue  t;-ioir  education  in  private  or  public  schools  and 
that  per  cent  secure  their  instruction  from  colleges  and 

universities  on  a  part-time  basis."'"    Although  the  relative  im- 
portance of  thv5  two-year  college  in  the  latter  category  can  not 

tiio  data  provided,  other  publications  indicate 
ti.at  t;:e  tv/o-year  colleges  arc  increasing  their  efforts  in  this 
area  rauia.y.     oLatisLicai  data  for  fiscal  year  1970  show  that 

r^ubli:;  :;chooL  ouiiuinys  accounted  for  76.3  per  cent  of  all 

2 

Iccati^ns  at  ■^:hici\  ABL  classes  were  held,     but  since  community 

■^.v....;  j'^no  L.    Oaktjs  I'ar t ic  l;).!  t  ion  in  Adult  Education  1969, 
:niti.-..i  l^coort    (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

■•••/l  ;.i  •..      .::.c,   .•■■.c^uiL  ua..;i.c  iJaucation  I-Togram  Sratx.st  ica , 
..-ua  •:.       -r.a       •;.*  ;    '-aui^,   ..ui/^J^,   .1  969  -  June  30,   1970  and  Sumnary  ot: 
^  '~J\^l:^''.'^^nJl\  ioii  (OE)    72-22    (Washington,  D.c': 

ERXC  '~"  "•' "  * -^^^^^^  i'l- i.-iL -.irj  uifice,    1971),  p.  44. 
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v'cu        •:;  v.'onviuct.  s()::..»  :;rocjrai:is  ii\  [jubiic  school  buildings  this 
otatiinLu  is  :;ot:  u::^^.'iui  ii;  JcLeminiivj  thu  relative  importance 
r-;.".:.-         ..'O ; .;    i:,..:  /oir.::;;:! :  t  y  jolli*c;oj  in  conducting  ABE, 

v;:   oour^u'  ,t  nasi        ro:ue:aberod  that  the  dcvelopniGnt  of  a 
provj  rai;;  v;iLh  a  major  nuw  emohasis  placed  demands  on  the  states  and 
t:.i;i..-y  icjpondod  m  terrr.s  of  their  experience  in  handling  categorical 

i-'od^;rai  a::d  .^uatu  policies  and  guidelines  for  providing 

:  su:jpc)rt  i.)::  adult  basic  education   (ABE)   in  the  public 

:;.  .r.ov,;..  .;orruau::i  ty  colleges  of  the  United  States  not  only 

vi:.  :ocL-  ci  LccL:.'/orio;is  and  efficiency  of  .isuch  programs,  but 

aa..>o  .:ui^.'  exLjrL  i:*omjj  Ji^.fluence  on  the  capacity  of  both  kinds  of 

^:;j:.it -^i  Lo:;s  to  provide  other  sorts  of  adult  education.     At  the 

ii^:-.iL'^  iovol  the  chr. i^o  ui  a  delivery  system  for  ABE  appears 

gt:i;eraj.iy  to  iiavu  b'.?Ln  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  with  insifficient 

coi'i^ ^ouratioii  oi  t::.j  :)enefits  and  costs  of  alternative  approaches. 

L-\:u*,.  J  i  i    fu  .cLoiinc:^  ofior  little  guidance  to  the  states  in  determin- 

in.;  :;ov;  tAu:  fmarmai  support  can  be  used  to  strengthen  the  capacity 

g:;  -XListin-j   la^i ti tutions  to  serve  the  adult  educational  needs  of 

chcir  ^'Oi:u.vani  Lios ,     Viiornas  o t  a  1 ,  have  noted  that  tlie  data 

avaiiaoi.-.;  ar..-   inado.ruatc  to  provide  much  assistance  in  making  a 

J..  .u.o:;  :   t:;..  ai  tornaLiVG£; .     'rhey  concluded  that  whore  funding 

.^oiiu:-;^:  i\i-/or  ci.t:hijr  tho  public  schools  or  the  coramunity  colleges; 

t:iu"  c-^ji^  "li.iouLd  :;o  by  conscious  design  based  on  certain 

1 

:■:  r£ith':r  L:...n  uy  madvor tance . '*       But  no  analysis  of  the 


A:  i:;  ':';:':r>.i:j ,  Vviliiam  S.   Griffith,  Daniel  J.  Brown, 
i-  ^         'Urn-r,   P-'M.-r  c: .   Lovi^.;  and  Miclia.;^! 

-  .  .:.T*  : :  r  ,  Auu.Lt.  ^uu  vJontmuing  Jvlaca  tioii ,  Special  Study  No.  5, 
.;  ;u:j.i{:ic>n  Finance  l^roject   (Chicago:  Midwest  Administration 
O L'nivvjrsi  t«'  of  Chicago;   1970),  pp.   205-206  , 
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uffccto  of  difl'orent  ciGSiojns  appears  to  have  been  made  at 

cither  Liuj  I-'oderal  or  Jtate  levels. 

jOiji:>ion.-i  about  ABE  programs  arc  made  at  five  levels  and 

at  each  ievox  there  is  a  different  cost  benefit  relationship. 

';'a..'ii<.'  five  levels  are   (1)   the  participant,    (2)   the  institution  (s ) 

conducLincj  the  program,    (3)   the  local  school  and  community  college 

districcs,    (4)   the  state  government,  and  (5)  the  federal  govern- 

.aent.     .'although  it  is  possible  to  examine  any  one  of  these 

levels  independently  of  the  others,  Thomas  has  pointed  out  that 

r.one  of  these  decision  making  centers  can  be  considered  in 
isolation;   there  is  <i  flow  of  influence  in  both  directions. 
State  governmor.ts,  for  example,  are  affected  by  the  decisions 
.v.aci  ;•  at  the  national  level  .   .    .  Local  directors  .   .  . 
operane  within  the  framework  of  state  law  .    .   .  Finally 
student;-;  must  make  their  decisions  within  the  framework  of  the 
"supply"  of  courses  offered  by  the  school  district  ...  To 
a  considerable  degree,  influence  also  flows  "upward."  Directors 
of  aduit  ar.d  continuing  education  are  affected  by  the  demand 
for  prograrus  as  expressed  by  potential  students.^ 

Because  of  t:iu  interactions  among  the  levels,  it  is  essential 

to  consider  the  cost  benefit  relationships  at  each  level  to  gain 

an  understanding  of  the  larger  situation.     Nevertheless  the  scope 

of  t.;-.is  pro]ect  did  not  include  a  consideration  of  the  cost- 

benut^L  relationships  for  the  students.     Instead,  the  emphasis 

was  \.idCou  ci\  th'j  comn\unity,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  Data 

:  ror.  -y.h.ir  ovoiuatjons  may  be  used  to  estimate  the  cost-benefit 

2 

o  i.-:'.  ''.or  tr.^'  trainees. 


op.'    o;  .p.o.it  recent  of  such  studies  is  A  Longitudinal 

i  1.   I  or.-:::  .•\dult  Basic  Education  Program  by  William  P.  Kent 
"'■"r;T.~'";" :  vTystom  Deve lopir.ont  Corporation,  November,  1973), 

:-:-JU  a;;d  2-60  to  2-66. 
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V  i  uviifii  u!   \;\<.:  costs  and  benefits  of  various  programs  have 
been  jor-.ductcd  but  despite  the  common  use  of  the  phrase  "costs 

i  !       :       ros.j.irch  approaohos  Uiied  are  not  uniform  nor 
arti  l;-.:.?  ;.:itc-r.dfd  usuni  of  tho  information  identical.     There  are 
imporu-.K'it  VuficiLionj  i:i  the  operational  definitions  of  cost- 
buiiotLt  studies  anvL;  differences  of  opinion  concerning  their 


;.'::ono:ai.c; ts  a>jree  that  the  chief  value  of  cost-benefit 

:)rovide  in fcmation  to  decision  makers  so  that  the 
tiioy  TuOko  Will  be  most  likely  to  achieve  their  intended 
:jLjaciive^.     ivashtitiin  surveyed  the  literature  on  cost  benefit  and 
cost  u  1  :oc t-iveness  as  it  relates  to  ABE  and  to  other  levels  of 
•„N..uca'^.Lon .     Hg  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  quantifying  the 
;^..  :\c:         of  ti:o  Ai3E  program  in  terms  that  would  be  compatible 
w:.Ln  Its  purposeii  as  stated  in  the  federal  legislation.     He  notes 


relatively  fow  cost-benefit  analyses  have  been  made  of 
vida;;.;L±o:-iai  programs,  and  those  which  have  been  made  were 
raowtiy  of  mdu.^:  try-associated  programs  amenable  to  quantifica- 
tiori,*''     Bariiiby,   for  example,   surveying  almost  a  decade  of  cost- 
benefit  a:>aly540i:i  of  manpower  programs  /  reports  twenty-eight. 
In  the  field  of  /vBK ,  cost-benefit  analysis  is  rare. 


iiL'..-j.c,  Co.s t-Doncf  Lt  Analyses  and  the  Adult  Educator 
(Jyrajwi.ie;  ^aIJ  Cl  ijar in^jhou:^e  on  Adult  Education  and  the  Adult 
£au.;a  L Association  of   ^:nv.^  U.S.A.,  1971),  p.   6.  cited  in  Joseph 
L.  w.i.-i:,         ,   "  Ay  w.'a  i  M  :i<j   the  Costs  and  Benefits  at  the  Community 
..■••/•..•I  o:   L'OLierai.uv  L'uiided  AbE"      (Chicago:  Department  of  Education^ 
:*h  •  *.:n  .\ern  L ty  of  C:\..:uoo,  Ur.published  M.A.  paper,  February, 


Cost-Benefit  Studies 


r 


;-y  ,  Cc^  '  -  [.'..nof  \.t  Ana ly sirs  and  Manpower 

.•:ah>;-j»  :  b  •  c\  Heath,  1972)  ,  pp.  vii  -  viii 
v;^..;r.t  ion  ,   loc  .   ci  t  • 
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Most  cost'-benef i t  analyses  of  eu.iv?ational  programs  have 
found  tiiat  tho  benefits  of  the  training  programs  they  analyzed 
v/vr>^  jr-i^v^r  t.:;ai:  !:hoir  cordis  for  students,   society  and 
cjovornr-unt .     From  th^  point  of  view  of  the  conununity  these 
proy rains  raust  iiave  been  particularly  profitable  since  the 
corjnunit ICS  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  training,  including 
ti.o  benefits  of  a  presumably  more  responsible  citizenry  not 
countc-d  m  most:  analyses,  while  federal  and  state  funds  paid 
most  of  tho  cost. 

Cost-benefit  analysis,  oven  at  its  best,  gives  only  one 
:::c:;ouro  ui  tiio  value  of  a  program.     It  "does  not  give  any  final 
answer  as  to  whether  a  program  is   'justified'   or  'good.'"  In 
tTact,  iiarsby  says,   "most  researchers  would  not  advocate  altering 
Lne  activities  of  a  program  or  changing  its  priorities  on  the 
basio  of  a  benefit-cost  ratio  alone" . ^ 

Accordinyiy  a  cost-benefit  approach  must  be  seen  as  providing 
so:.;e  information  Wiuch  can        used  in  reaching  a  decision  but  by 
no  moans  can  it  bo  tho  solo  basis  for  a  decision. 

The  need  foi   a  reexamination  s^f  th€  basis  on  which  decisions 
are  r.^ade  reyarding  Ah£  has  been  identified  by  the  national  advisory 
^jroup  vi'iioh  advises  the  government  on  adult  education  policy. 


Coordination 

In  1972  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 

v:X,i::. I :>.d  tho  need  for  and  extent  of  coordination  among  adult 

■jduccit.ion  programs  and  offered  a  number  of  comments  and  suggestions: 

xr.v'L^s tiyat ions  laade  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 

 it  idaoaLic;n  and  it.s  predecessor   (the  National  Advisory 

..:or.n.i  on  Aciult  Basic  Education),   have  revealed  the  need 

:-.r     r.'f i.: :: ive  jcx:>rdinat ion  and  cooperation  among  the  various 
:.-^L.li.vj  uaonoies  offering  educational  services  to  adults. 


^.   i3.ir:vby,  Cost-Benefit  Analysis  and  Manpower  Programs , 
,    7  ,     uo  L^.*  ^  in  V.'a  .-^  h  t  i  en  /   loc.   cit . 

''J t:e"-  1  *   o  ir/»by  /  Cost:-Benef  it  Analysis  and  Manpower  Programs  , 
l^.   2^,  «.riotuu  m  iVashtien^    loo,  cit. 

:*-.it^oiiai    •../v*;jory  C./u:i.;Li  on  Adult  Education/  Federal 

:lrL"JJ:l:,LL':l-  : oun\--;r*    of  Auult  Iiiducation   (Washington :  National 

Q  \vivi.ior-/  vJouncii  ^-n  Aault  Education,   1972)  ,  p.  1. 
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Ooiujr.jiiiJ  !  ui;J:]  oducaLionul  assistance  programs  for  adults 
throuuh  a  lar^ro  nuiiiLur  oi  acjoncios.     This  pr  "   feration  makes 
the  task  of  cooporation  extremely  difficult,       -en  resulting 

-lu;..;!  i  Jc,  cior.  of  effort,  procran  gaps,  waste-.    :undc,  and 
-i.r.c     Si; ury  >Jv';....vj l  n.  ic;  ;;y  .ujUiiCias  for  x:ar ticipants  .  Without 
ayer.cy  coo^H.'rau'i  ..v;  and  coordination,   successful  now  methods 
for  workintj  wiuh  adults,  developed  and  tested  in  one  program, 
are  rarely  dissoiranated  to  other  programs. 

Tho  educational  consumer  is  placed  in  a  maze  which  requires 
his  niOveiaGnt  iroiu  one  agency  to  another  in  order  to  procure  the 
typo  oi"  progra.Ti   -jcossary  to  meot  his  needs.     This  search  is 
often  expensive,   tuae-consummg  and  frustrating. 

The  firjit  task  [in  bringing  more  rationality  into  the 
:i7Jto:nJ  is,   therefore,   the  establishment  of  policy  at  the 
hlgr.ocit  lc5vol  of  the  federal  gover'imant  which  would  include 
.r-.dtional  goals,   the  scope  of  federally  supported  activities,  and 
the  tar jet  population  for  these  efforts.^ 

'Jhe  second  recommendation  is  that  an  agency  be  designed 
zo  ;jear  tho  responsibility  for:     communicating  these  objectives 
'•-o  the  various  agencies  currently  involved  in  adult  education 
activities;  estaolishing  a  uniform  system  of  program  evaluation 
ana  reporting;  coordinating  activities  to  eliminate  administra- 
tive and  service  duplication;  sharing  new  knowledge  and  under- 
standing gained  in  the  operation  of  these  various  programs  with 
public  and  private  consumers  of  adult  education. 

A  third  recommendation  is  that  an  analysis  be  made  of  the 
programs  described  in  this  report  at  the  operational  level  to 
determine  areas  of  coordination,  cooperation,  combination, 
aupiication  and  gaps  in  service  to  the  target  population. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  has  called  attention  to  the 

fragmentation  in  the  provisions  that  have  been  made  for  adult 

education.     The  Council  members  have  suggested  that  both  careful 

-:tudy  of  the  existing  situation  and  the  development  of  policy 

juideiineG  are  ejse::tial  to  improving  the  effectiveness  and 

.-fi^-xency  of  federally  supported  adult  education. 


I J 1  ci .  ,  p  .    7  . 

2 

xbia ,  ,   p .    d . 
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Til.-  l.:t'£ecli:»  of  redoral  Support 
.••.lthOu>j'a  the  federal  government  provides  only  a  small 
...  r  •  ;        ••j-  .il  oxpond i t uro ij  in  adult  education  throunhout 

'wiic  ::al.ion  rul.-it  ;.v.:  ijrijjort  ancc  of  these  fundt.  varies  widely 

anoTivj  tr.e  s':ciljis.     I.'overtheless  because  cf  the  categorical  nature 
of  L.'ie  A3l;  fuiid.s   it  seemed  likely  that  they  might  be  used  to 
d.-.:  lov-L  or  seriously  modify  existing  community  delivery  systems 
-c^r  auwit  oc;jcution. 

'."'..c  lojus  of    -his  research  is  on  the  effect  that  channelling 
iudora.   "•.3:-:  funds  tihroucjh  the  ::ui:liC  schooJs,   the  community 
oo'lj^jis  or  a  co.r.binaLion  of  the  two,  has  on  the  variety  and 
extent,  of  adult  education  provided  in  21  selected  communities  in 
J  stdtos.     other  projects  supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educacion 
.•.01  o  intended  to  measure  the  economic  returns  to  individual  partici- 
pa;;us  and  to  the  nation  resulting  from  the  ABE  program.     The  economic 
Ler.-.-fi.      to  the  individual  participants  and  to  the  nation  ar^  not 
f.;v    central  concerns  of  this  study.     Neither  are  the  direct  finan- 
jicii  benefits  to  thi^  communities  and  states.     Instead  the  major 
.nL.-ji  -Ji  of  the  research  was  to  ctssess  the  long  term  effects 
•,rjG.5L3  .jnd  benefits)   of  different  state  and  community  patterns  of 
.ji.rj.buting  federal  ABE  funds  on  the  extent  and  variety  of  adult 
V*  \^  'J  *i  1  o  A  L  1  -r  I  o   i  d  o  d  • 

.";      re-j'jarch  Ads  intended  to  assess  the  relative  advancugoo 
.i-.u  ..i J. ;uvar.ta-jGS  of  usincj  federal  funds  to  support  ABE  programs 

(.1/  -.i-.'i'.r  'cr..-  :;i;vi.c  ^ichoois  or  the  community  colleges,  or 
[].  J  :,'.)L  only  frorri  the  standpoint  of  the  effectiveness 

:ir.  ;  •  ■:' 1  .ij  i     jv  vf  .'•.EL;  program  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
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jai....  ^...LnU.-a  to  provide  anv.\vcrii  t:c  the 

^.•  L  .:.  -  J.     !  *  w  o  IT  ^  o  C-  .\)  o  - v  o  Ci.  *    "c  t.  ^  i.  1"     y  a.  i^-  u  X*  ci     C4  n  Ci  6  c  c  g 


00  r^ana^ti^ 

j  Uvi v^ar-tagu^  unci  di^a^AVantagos  oi 
.^rcHjT-.un:. J  Ly  the  oublxc  schocisV 


V.   .:v^:-;..  cy-    v.^j-ul.-^^j'-:  ciio  ir.i.c  uL  ,  Ji:ato  ciapart- 

.    ...         .  /  v;.....  :  c^r-^  cojjti:        conducting  aciuit  cdoic 

.^.^■i.^'zi  ...         ..r:^:v.:         L:::;  -^u^j^-^  ;^:::i^ool3V     In  tiio  conniunity  ccllecjcs? 

ar-.   ..-^o  ^^r^::.a*-.l;.  l.c::'.,;  torn^  co£:tJ  .-ina  benefits  or 
^.-iv^  .vj         .'-.w.i         .-^'.i  to   w.i'j  capacity  oi.  boti^.  t'r.i^ 
, .  ......      *.  .'/'..l^. '-u   11  J:.'/.    t!lC   oUUCa  txOr.a  .1 
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VcuuniL'        ;:umr!!<t  ry  and  i^-JComruJrKIat ions  ^  presents  in  concise 
form  cxie  sa^. i^.M^t  aspects  of  the  research,  its  principal  findim^s, 
.inu  .:\\]    ,   a  i.ioiu'^  for  future  OiHirations.     It  also  puts  forth 

reconuriondatior.:-  lor  funding  policy  based  on  what  the  study  found 
to  Lo  tr*o  effects  o:  existing  policy. 

'/ol  ur:o  2,   :m.  u:lv  Jo:;iqn  and  Findings,  is  a  coiTiplctc  account 
oi  tho  project,  including  a  description  of  the  design  of  the 
ro;^  M'ch,  A  reviow  of  the  literature,  a  case  study  of  each  of  the 
fi-.v.  .^tatos  covered,  a  set  of  conclusions,  and  an  annotated 
ijil;i  u^: :m . 'hy . 

.'olurTiO  3,  CoiruTranity  Case  Studies,  contains  twenty-one  city 
caso  Jtudio.^,   list:^  of  persons  interviewed  in  each  state,  lists 
of  docur.e:\to  used  in  preparing  the  case  studies  for  each  state, 
and  cc?>i  :o  of  the  vruo j tionnaires  and  interview  schedules  employed 

i:;  t:\c'  data  collocti.on. 
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CHAPTER  II 

DESIGN'  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  designing  the  study  the  investigators  predicted  that 
difforont  state  policies  on  the  allotment  and  use  of  ABE  funds 
would  have  intended  and  unintended,  anticipated  and  unanticipated 
effects  on  t;:u  cxter.t  and  nature  of  local  adult  education  pro- 
vision.    These  unintended  and  unanticipated  results  were  thought 
i-.o  .oe  potentially  so  powerful  that  they  could  conceivably 
overohadow  the  anticipated  and  intended  results.     Accordingly  it 
ooenioci  advisable  to  attempt  an  assessment  of  the  unanticipated  and 
unintondod  as  well  as  the  anticipated  and  intended  consequences 
of  the  policies  of  a  sample  of  states  concerning  the  allocation  of 
f-..>Joral  ABiJ  funds.     The  two  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  (1) 
o-^u<jr... me  the  effects  of  federal  financing  of  ABE  on  the  community 
uL..iV(;rv  systems  for  both  general  adult  and  basic  adult  education, 
:x:\-^   (2)    ,;rc)[-r.se  mod'-' is  for  financing  and  coordinating  adult 
vv-u -..»;- X'-:.   Lt.'jiuJ  in-;  ABE  which  might  foster  the  development  of  the 
v^,. jnc  a;-.d  •..(rietiy  of  adult  education  opportunities  in 

>:  jope  of  Lho  Study 
.  ;.:    >  -.^u.-.-  u  ^haz  the  education  of  adults  is  distinct 
"r'-...    •  ■  i  -.-    --f   •  i  ^hor  children  and  youth  or  the  formal 
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traditional  putt  cm  n.;  found  for  adults  in  higher  education. 
Arbitrary  iin'-o  weio  drawn  regarding  the  operational  definition 
ol  .iu-*!',  ^siUjuLx-wi. .     Adult  oducauion  wuii  defined  as  including 
all  rcT.eaiai  uaucatio::  lor  students  who  had  left  the  formal 
sy.ito:?.  of  oducatioa,  coaununity  or  public  service  programs  which 
v.-cro  :;<jrjnn  ratl-.cr  tiian  problcir.  oriented,  and  any  "investment" 
or  "co:'ou;v>or"  types  of  educational  programs  outside  the  formal 
syfitc.;.  o.   adult  education.     If  formal  courses  duplicating  day 
offerx.nvj3  -.vore  ofiored  in  the  evening  or  on  weekends  primarily  for 
the  older  rituuont  with  regular  day  responsibilities  and  if  those 
progra:-.o  -.vere  adr>\ i.-.i stored  separately  from  the  day  time  formal 
progra-v.,  such  programs  were  considered  adult  education.  Develop- 
mental or  preparatory  courses  offered  as  part  of  a  formal  program 
were  not  considered  adult  education  even  though  the  subject  matter 
was  the  sa^ie  as  in  advanced  ABE  classes  since  the  students  for 
the  n-.ost  part  still  identified  with  the  formal  system  of  higher 
education.     The  research  design  limited  the  study  to  adult  education 
programs  which  wore  sponsored  by  public  elementary-secondary  school 
and  co.:j.;ur.  i  ty  college  systems.     It  is  acknowledged  that  universities 
and  :;ri-/^te  institutions  also  serve  large  numbers  ot  students  in 
adui*.     (;u.;aLio;.  provjrarr.s  but  these  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 

O         ^  ',*  • 

..l  .rv^ujr.  Lh.  jv.:  clef  ini Lions  are  arbitrary  and  are  open  to 
t  ,    i\  wxs  •^l-riaod  that  the  uniqueness  of  delivering  adult 

uUuj.i*.  :  ..  oc-rvicu-j  v.as  rDufficient  to  justify  these  arbitrary 
ca- '^'ju r       .     T:vj  ^i^jC-^r:^^  ui"  uniqUGHcss  of  delivering  adult  educa- 
f  io:.       .      •■  :.   ; ,l  :^  iii^'^d  or.  i.-io  toachiny- learning  transaction 
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evoii  thoucjli  luany  at.;  ^jrepared  to  arcjue  that  position.  Rather  the 
position  in  thi^i  study  is  pragmatic  and  is  based  on  instructional 
anv^  imanciai  roalities. 

Institutionally  there  are  two  unique  aspects.     First,  the 
uuucation  of  adults  is  not  a  primary  focus  in  either  institution, 
puLiic  scr.ool  or  co;t\inunity  college,  included  in  the  study.  Some 
conununity  college  personnel  may  take  issue  with  this  statement  but 
tiio  reality  tor  all  but  a  few  community  colleges  is  that  the 
continuing  education  and  cominunity  service  function  runs  a  poor 
third  after  the  tocimical-occupational  education  function  which 
for  tho  nost  part  runs  a  poor  second  to  the  major  function  of  the 
institution,  the  academic  preparation  paralleling  lower  division 
v/ork  of  the  university.     And  even  though  large  and  well-known 
aault  education  programs  are  conducted  by  public  school  districts 
there  is  really  no  serious  doubt    that  the  public  schools  are 
primarily  interested  in  serving  the  educational  needs  of  children 

and  youth. 

Secc-dly  the  publicly  supported  education  of  adults  is  not 
a  philosophical  commitment  of  the  public  at  large  or  of  the  legis- 
lators who  represent  them.     This  nan  be  documented  by  tho  lack  of 
stuto  support  for  adult  education  in  many  states  and  the  inadequacy 

of  ihe  avuilaoie  support. 

There  is  evidence  that  thi^  lack  of  a  philosophical  commitment 
to  aciult  education  boch  within  the  public  ethos  and  as  evidenced 
oy  institutional  bnl-iuvior  is  changing.     However  these  changes  may 
\.  J  r.or::;  tho  result  ui  necessity  than  of  a  change  in  philosophy, 
-i^.ce  t'wc:/;:'!'^ xO'j j-o-.i i  and  poi  aiuLion  predictions  appear  to  bo  major 
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cMUtJos  ror  :.;iii  t     in  both  the  public's  and  tno  institutions' 
conu-iitir.ent  to  the  adult  population.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to 

i;r,su:no  that  tna  perceived  desirability  of  serving  adult  students 
Ls  inversely  related  to  the  number  of  people  aged  18  and  19  who 
are  eager  to  attend  college. 

The  financial  oasis  for  calling  adult  education  unique 
grows  out  oi  tiw  nature  cf  the  philosophical  conunitment.  Since 
the  education  of  adults  is  low  on  the  list  of  priorities  of  the  two 
types  of  institutions  being  examined,  its  marginal  existence  is 
reflectu^u  m  imancing  policies  and  procedures.     This  can  be  seen 
in  the  ways  institutions  utilize  adult  education  raonies  generated 
iro.Ti  tho  statu  or  federal  level  and  the  way  oompetition  develops 
for  adult  i;rogram3  and  their  monies  across  institutions  in  a  local 
corur.un:. ty .     Too  often  adult  education  monies  have  become  the  end 
rather  than  a  means  to  fully  educate  adults.     Offering  low  cost 
adulL  ..ro-jra-Tis  witii  marginal  equipment,  personnel,  and  supportive 
hjcrvices  is  one  way  of  channeling  funds  to  high  priority  programs. 
Offerin:j  only  those  courses  for  adults  which  leave  a  balance  after 
all  COS  to  are  defrayed  is  another  way  of  appearing  to  support  the 
education  of  adulcs.     Such  a  practice  limits  the  access  of  under- 
educated  adults  to  remedial  programs  which  often  have  low  producti- 
vity and  nigr.  cos:.:,  per  student  in  terms  of  traditional  measurement 
oi'  outcomes. 

Accordingly,   the  effects  of  categorical  federal  funding  on  the 
.;-,<uuo  delivery  system  of  adult  education  are  unique  and  specific 
to  adult  education  because  of  its  marginality  and  low  priority. 
It  13  the  unique  nature  of  the  raarginality  of  the  delivery  system 
I  ch  is  the  basis  Tor  definiivj  adult  education  in  this  study. 
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Hypotheses 

Prior  to  the  soiection  of  the  states  and  cities  to  be 
included  m  the  study  it  was  essential  to  develop  a  clear  idea  of 
the  variables  to  be  ir.oasured  and  the  sort  of  data  to  be  solicited. 
The  development  ot  questionnaires  and  interview  schedules  was 
dependent  upon  th'j  statement  of  the  hypotheses  which  the  study 
was  intended  to  test.. 

Seven  ;\ypothesos  were  formulated  regarding  the  effect  of 
different:  a^^pro aches  to  funding  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  adult 
education  opportunities  in  local  communities.     The  bases  of  these 
hypotheses  were  the  authors'    (a)   experience  in  working  with  various 
proiessional  association.-,  of  adult  educators,    (b)  knowledge  of 
tn-j  organization  of  adult  education  in  several  states,  and  (c) 
invoiveiaent  in  six  projects  dealing  with  adult  basic  education.^ 
Because  of  the  lacK  of  adequate  previous  research  regarding 
theoretical  relationships  among  the  variables  of  interest  there 
was  no  basis  for  constructing  more  refined  hypotheses. 


^I^hyiliy  y^.  '.'unningham,   "The  Effects  of  Self-Esteem  and  Per- 
ceiv>.-i  Prograr.i  ULility  on  Persistence  and  Cognitive  Achievement  in 
an  Auuit  Basic  Education  Prograiu"    (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
Depai;t:;v;enc  ur  i:ciucation,   University  of  Chicago,   1973).     William  S. 
Grlfrit;:,  l-iv/i.  Ilj  :•: ,   Cunnin.jham  and  Stephen  A.  Treffman,  Cooperative 
\j:Jl^jS--.  ^_-:^iri'X-:ill:r_L'-.!:i_       ^^L-^-^ ^ i-..iunt  In  ABE  In-Service  Training 
'(>.;-•.  1  cage":  "/.duitf  Ld'ucat:..o;i  Corrdnitteo,   University  of  Chicago,  October, 
:  j 7 i  ,  .         ill aru  S  ,   J r  i  f  f  i  t i i  and  Ann  P  .  Haye s  ,  eds  .  Adult  Basic 
..a;^c^.r  Lon ;  Vhe  S '.     o  oi  tne  Art    fChicago:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
'jTz~S6"":'\Ji:-:^h,    lJ'^'S)  .     Job  Relat'j'a  Adult  Basic  Education  Contract 
:'.<•..   :j  .H.)- -)i3o  ,  oL  Economic  Opportunity   (Falls  Church,  Virginia 

j-^v- •  1  .   vj ;pora >:  i on  ,    I'.r/i).     Longitudinal  Evaluation  of 

A'.;ui  .  .:  ::c  .  V  1  o:;  P::o>jr..i!r;.  Contract  No.   OL;C-U-71-3706  , 

\-~^'~r~^rr~'flT:'^i-~'T  ifu         . r.' r.valuatlon,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
•  ....n   .;-u..o  -.J.: ,  i.«  :  .-y.,-::..;  i>:vcto:>i:v^nL  Corporation,  1973). 

Or..  •  f  1 mci  •'nyii.i:-;  M.     Ui-.n  i.n<j'ham ,  eds.   '    ■■'"ult  Basic 
....  .;cat.  Lon  -    ii"    iy.:i^-.  r.\.   L  i  L.jr-ic- '  ijiscu.ss  ion ,  Vol.   IV,  No.  3 
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^*  'i'he  cjoi;L  PL  conducting  adult  basic  education  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  academic  level  of  the  institution  which  is 

nta;iacja.nsT  the  program. 

The  higher  the  academic  level  of  an  educational  institution, 
the  hicjher  are  the  costs  of  providing  an  hour  of  instruction. 
3ocau3o  administrator,  teacher,  and  supporting  staff 
salaries  are  higher  in  post  secondary  institutions  than  in 
secondary  institutions  it  was  hypothesized  that  the  cost  of  con- 
ductmcj  an  adult  basic  education  program  in  a  community  college 
would  be  higher  than  the  cost  of  conducting  it  in  a  secondary 
school.     The  costs  of  the  program  would  seem  to  be  much  more 
dependent  upon  the  academic  level  of  the  institution  managing  the 
program  than  on  the  academic  level  of  the  particular  course  being 
offered.     If  adult  basic  education  teachers  in  community  colleges 
were  paid  at  the  same  hourly  rate  as  other  community  college 
teacaers  and  if  adult  basic  education  teachers  employed  by 
secondary  schools  were  paid  at  the  same  hourly  rate  as  other 
secondary  teachers  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting ^dult  basic  education  in  a  community  college  would  be 
higher  than  the  costs  of  having  it  done  b^  a  secondary  school  district. 

This  hypothesis  rests  upon  an  assumption  that  adult  basic 
euucation  conducted  by  a  community  college  is  not  more  efficient 
or  orfective  than  a  similar  program  conducted  by  a  secondary 
school  district.     Existing  data  do  not  support  the  view  that  the 
orficioncy  and  ef foctiveness  of  the  instruction  itself  are 
superior  in  either  institution. 
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2.   ii^.i  u::-    u!    1. •.^i-^rdl  adult  b'lsic  education  funds  to 
i:;croa:^-.'  t;h-.  nu:nbor  ot:  full- time  positions  in  the  field  at  the 
: :  . .    I . -^ . ^  v;i  :.^  proJuco  a  corrosponding  ^  but  smaller , 

incrcaso  i:*,  r.;x)  Klr>a:i  and  quantiuies  of  other  adult  education 

i^.^rsons  a::);;ui n ted  to  full-tirae  positions  in  adult  basic 
o^;ujaLiG:;  aro  ootcer  able  than  part-time  employees  to  delve  into 

1. 1 1.'.  r.itiuro  o:  tivj  fiold  and  to  associate  with  others  who  have 
soir.o  res[.ons ibility  for  adult  basic  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 

federal  support  for  adult  basic  education  is 
corioiuorod  "noit  rdor.cy"  because  it  does  not  carry  the  promis<=  of 
:.cr:.-.a;ient  or..pioy:;;eri t .     Further,   the  clients  of  adult  basic 
uv-uoation  v-rocraruS  are  not  likely  to  be  Lhe  most  influential 
^co:;io  m  any  conur^uaity  and  hence  if  the  director  is  to  increase 
his  :itatus  and  influence,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  probability 
oi  suiit:axn;jd  or.iploynicnt ,  he  is  likely  to  follow  the  example  of 
othuL  aault.  educators  and  extend  his  program  offerings  beyond  adult 
basic  u'^ucaL i.o:i .     ruli-time  pursonnel  with  expense  accounts  and 
.•:iu--;-iori t  i.u;i  to  attend  state,  regional  and  national  meetings  are 
oxf>o..e:<  CO  diverse  program  ideas  and  are  likely  to  citteir»pt  to 
repl:caue  t.i;*.;  juccessful  experience  of  others  whose  pruyrams 
••;Xi.  *:.a  ij'---/(y.\d  .-.iduit  basic  education, 

i .  Ti.o  provi:i  uj:-.  of  substantial  federal  support  to  one 
.•  \ 3^;    G~  the   Lioid  or:   adult  oducatior.   (A!:)      loadta  to  an 

^ v^i- ■':  ; .-; •         ^.ror OLi.:  -.•'naii7.atj.on  vithin  that  part  of  the  field  as 

;  V     ;i  .'-..v.  t.-'-'-.s.     Th'-.-   incrcja.sod  prof  essionali  zation  will  bo 
■jVi;v;j--a  i-v  t/.o  aeve  LOi.;.,on t  of  prc-SGrvico  and  ir.-service  training 
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prograras,  a  growth  in  professional  adult  education  organization8, 
increased  emphasis  on  specialized  credentials  for  adult  basic 
education  toaciiers,  and  an  increased  emphasis  on  graduate  degrees 

for  adir.iniot.rators . 

When  support  for  one  area  of  adult  education  increases 
r.arkedly,  increasing  the  number  of  full-time  employed  personnel 
in  that  area,   there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  training  and 
dovoioi-nont  of  these  neophytes.     Existing  professional  organiza- 
tions oi  .'.'lalt  educators  will,  in  terms  of  their  own  self-interest, 
seek  CO  supply  tho  training  and  to  increase  their  own  power  by 
recruiting  members  from  among  the  rapidly  growing  group.     Some  of 
tho  new  entrants  to  the  occupation  of  adult  educator  may  see 
lictie  congruence  between  their  felt  needs  and  aspirations  and 
the  programs  and  philosophy  of  existing  professional  groups.  In 
such  cases  the  newcomers  will  attempt  to  form  new  associations  to 
advance  narrower  or  at  least  different  ends  from  those  of  the 
existing  associations. 

Working  within  educational  institutions,  the  new  adult 
educators  will  seek  to  attain  salary,  rank  and  status  equivalent 
to  thorivj  of  others  of  comparable  levels  of  responsibility  in 
their  organisations  and  will  be  led  to  seek  the  training  and  the 
3ynboi3  of  specialized  preparation  to  support  their  claims  to 
prof 03:-:,a.onal  status.     Their  efforts  to  build  secure  career 
;vOsiticns  will  serve  to  support  moves  toward  specialized  creden- 
tials.    Cnivorsi tios  and  colleges  can  be  depended  upon  to 
enlarge  oxisti:\--j  ucgruc  programs  lor  preparing  professional  adult 
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educators,  to  estdbiish  new  degroe  programs  to  appeal  to  the 
growing  body  of  practitioners  who  lack  specialized  academic 
preparation  for  their  jobs,  and  to  mount  short-term  in-service 
programs  to  serve  those  who  feel  a  need  to  increase  their  skills 
and  insights,  but  who  are  disinclined  to  begin  a  full  graduate 
program. 

Because  of  the  movement  of  professionally  educated  adult 
educator a  from  other  segments  of  the  field  to  the  more  lucrative, 
rapidly  jrowing  segment  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease m  interc:3t  in  pursuing  adult  education  training  not  only 
in  thu  most  rapidly  expanding  area  of  the  field  but  also  in  more 
stable  areas  as  well. 

4 .  The  preferential  awarding  of  federal  adult  basic  education 
funds  to  one  of  two  types  of  public  educational  institutions 
equally  capable  of  performing  a  specific  adult  education  task  leads 
to  the  development  of  monopolistic  control  on  the  part  of  the 
favored  institution  not  only  for  the  specific  task  but  also  for 
other  areas  of  adult  education  as  well.       The  institution  which  is 
not  favored  will  lose  much  of  its  essential  base  for  mounting  adult 
education  programs  unless  some  compensating  financial  support  is 
provided. 

The  position  of  adult  educator  in  the  public  schools  is  still 
largely  a  part-time  appointment.     Directors  of  adult  education  also 
teach  classes,  carry  administrative  responsibilities  for  school 
district  tasks  unrelated  to  adult  education,  and  servo  in  various 

s-.aff  ca^acitir— ■,      The  provision  of  federal  funds  may  constitute 
tne  requisite  incentive  to  persuade  the  school  superintendent  to 
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employ  a  lulI-Liiuu  adult  education  director •     Historically  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  director  is 
followed  by  an  LncreasG  in  the  number  of  students  served. 

According  to  organization  theory  a  marginal  division  within 
a  larger  organization  has  pressures  on  it  to  legitimize  its 
existence.     One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  attempting  to  insure  a 
continued  existence  for  the  marginal  program  is  for  the  marginal 
unit  to  produce  income  which  can  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the 
institution.     Such  an  a^.titude  toward  the  management  of  the  adult 
educdcion  division  dees  not  lead  to  the  development  of  the  best 
program  because  the  pressure  to  produce  a  profit  leads  to  a  reluc- 
tance to  provide  the  supportive  services  which  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  an  efficient  and  effective  adult  basic  education 
program. 

Because  other  institutions  in  the  community  are  denied  the 
:iUi^port  of  the  federally  funded  program  they  are  less  likely  to 
consider  thom.selves  able  to  afford  the  salary  of  a  full-time 
director  of  adult  education.     Also  because  the  favored  institution 
13  being  subsidized  it  can  afford  to  conduct  programs  with  less 
financial  support  from  students,  the  local  school  district  and  the 
statu*     The  path  of  least  resistance  then  for  the  institution  which 
i:as  not  boon  favored  is  to  drop  its  adult  education  program  entirely 
or  uo  surrender  it  to  the  favored  institution.     The  net  result 
would  be  an  absence  of  competition  and  the  weakening  of  the  ex- 
tornai  pressure  to  conduct  an  efficient  low  cost  program.     In  the 
long  run  the  uffoct  may  be  to  reduce  the  rate  of  program  expansion 
onxv  bccau.jc  oi  tiio  assured  income  for  conducting  one  phase  of 


the  adult  education  program  but  also  because  of  the  lack  of 
stimulation  that  mnjht  have  been  provided  by  vigorous  competition 
from  an  adu^t  education  program  conducted  by  another  institution 
in  the  comir.unity. 

An  alternative  response  might  occur,  however,  and  this 
oossiDility  16  predicted  in  hypothesis  5. 

5.  The  preferential  awarding  of  federal  adult  basic 
educdti or.  L  ands  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  favored 
i n st-iLu-  i  on  t.o  utilize  other  sources  of  funding  for  adult  educa- 
tion  leadmcy'  to  the  monopolistic  control  of  adult  education 
within  the  ^..-rvice  area. 

if  two  institutions  each  run  small  adult  education 
prograno  they  typically  would  employ  two  part-time  directors 
who  lack  the  time  and  the  financial  support  essential  for  attend- 
ing profeosional  meetings.     The  provision  of  federal  adult  basic 
...aucation  funas  which  enables  one  of  the  institutions  to  employ 
a  ful.-t-ime  director  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  he  will 
id'-nt.  iLv  una  uL^ii^.o  additional  sources  of  funds. 

0.  Th.j  allocation  of  federal  adult  basic  education  funds  on 
g  cor.p. ■txtLVe  ba.vL::  to  two  kinds  of  institutions  will  result  m  a 
...r  :jrcj:-  in>  th.ctn  if  the  funds  were  allocated  on  a  preferential 

Ir  two  instLtutions  in  a  community  each  have  an  adult  educa- 
T  lo  i  ..ro.:rj:n  ..nd  t;iO  desire  and  capacity  to  conduct  an  adult  basic 
•  ion  ^;r..;.jru:a..  oacn  l3  likely  to  do  a  better  job  of  planning, 

•  .  .  .   ,     v.;....-...'  .  ..ivrov  _n;j  ics  program  than  it  would  do 

o 
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■       .-v.c'^o  c.i'  Cor.ujcuii.  '.v'l^l  jje  posiiiivu  or*  whe  aduit:  basic 

:  ^.ut  z:.-.    r:ou  orJocu  on  tl^ic  entire  range  of  adult 

■    -■   ^       v>i.'   ;. j.  .j-.J  iduc::t  i-cn  funds  t:o  support 


c  ':;r..T;.r.  "  ry  dicj.l  'i  oaucaticn  prcgraiu  plcinmng 


vj  r:'.:*l  r.cnt'ificj  than  either  a  prefereii- 


4.  >  w 
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L;,  •^Uwio;-!*  cr...  .jrcrcrontiai  and  tho  competitive 
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; ^'^c^ii  V.  .^i*.   .-rocr-w/v.  d.--  o./'^.":  -ii-j  J  lot  one:  inpcrtant 

■    •  ■  '  . 'ypDi'tunit i::-:: 
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other  instituLionai  adult  education  programs  the  flow  of  federal 
dollars  may  lead  to  a  reduction  in  conununity,  state  and  national 
synipathy  lor  thy  aauit  basic  oducation  program.     Accordingly,  the 
use  of  federal  aauit  ijasic  education  dollars  to  (1)  encourage 
the  cooperative  inter- institutional  assessment  of  felt  needs  and 
ascribed  nucJs  in  adult  basic  education,   (2)  stimulate  the  coopera- 
tive identification  of  resources  to  be  used  in  meeting  the  needs, 
and   (3)   jninute  joint  program  development  to  assign  specific 
responsibilities  to  the  cooperating  institutions  for  the  conduct 
of  the  adult  basic  education  program  may  lead  to  acceptance  of  the 
precedent  of  cooperative  programming  in  other  areas  of  adult 
education  as  well. 

These  hypotheses  were  used  as  the  base  for  constructing  the 
mtciviow  schedule  and  the  questionnaires  to  be  used  in  collecting 
the  daca  in  twenty-one  cities  in  five  states.     Selecting  the  sample 
was  the  next  task  to  be  undertaken. 

Selection  of  the  Samp^le 

It  wa3  decidt.-,d  initially  that  the  states  to  be  sampled  should 

bo  those  With  tho  larcjost  ABE  enrollments  and  with  the  most  frilly 

devi.;;.op.jd  conur.unitiy  college  systems.     On  zhe  basis  of  those  criteria 

zhc  states  of  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  York,  North 

Curoii-na  ant'  Texao  were  clearly  tho  top  six  states.     The  authors' 

oxperienco  in  a  previous  study  had  caused  him  to  be  wary  of 

at  *.eT^t  mc:  v  •>    i-jcu^.:  ':he  necessary  data  from  tho  state  of  New  York, 

partly  bccaus-j  of  ch.o  ABij  record  keeping  procedures  used  in  New 

O  'jr<  C;tv  .:;nd  rjurtlv  z^ecause  state  reports  for  New  York  had  often 
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carried  "estimated"  data  for  New  York  City,  which  was  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  problem  of  extracting  the  data  required  for  the 
study  from  the  highly  comple'x  New  York  system  might  well  prove  to 
be  an  insurmountable  task.    Accordingly  the  state  of  New  York 
was  dropped  from  the  sample. 

North  Carolina  pr«=sented  another  special  problem  in  that  the 
state  legislature  had  ruled  that  the  provision  of  adult  education 
was  a  responsibility  of  the  community  college  and  was  not  within 
tho  purview  of  the  school  system.     Inasmuch  as  this  condition  did 
not  allow  for  programs  to  be  funded  in  the  public  schools  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  public  schools  to  respond  to  funds 
available  for  ABE  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  remove  North 
Carolina  from  the  potential  list  of  states  to  be  included  in  the 
sample . 

Having  eliminated  both  New  York  and  North  Carolina  from  the 
sample,  the  investigators  decided  that  a  state  should  be  selected 
from  the  northeastern  region  inasmuch  as  the  far  west,  the  south 
cencrcil,  the  southeast  and  the  north  central  regions  were  already 
represenLed.     Connecticut  was  the  state  selected  because  it 
offered  a  technical  college  system  set'arate  from  a  regional 
co.TuT.unity  colleye  .-iystem  and  a  public  school  system,  all  three  of 
wr.i,::h  were  Lnvoivod  in  providing  some  adult  education  programs  at 
a  level. which  did  not  appear  to  be  post  secondary.     Another  reason 
was  that,   for  its  size,  Connecticut  had  a  large  ABE  program  in  the 

3  td^-C. 

Ln  iLiJil  yea.'  the  five  states   (California,  Connecticut* 

i-'i-oriua,   Illinois  a;.U  '."exasj   accounted  for  31.  B  per  cent  of  the 
o 
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information  on  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  instructional  and  other 
survicus  provided  after  a  student  has  been  enrolled^so  the  dif- 
ference in  support  per  student  cannot  be  directly  interpreted. 
All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  states  did  succeed  in  enrolling 
the  numbers  of  students  listed  and  expended  the  amounts  of  federal 
funds  indicated. 

Holden  reported  in  1969  on  the  extent  of  adult  education 
enrollments  and  the  numbers  of  persons  on  the  state  staff  in 
general  and  in  vocational  adult  education  for  all  of  the  states 
and  territories.      The  data  for  the  five  states  in  the  sample 
for  this  study  are  shown  in  Table  II-2. 


"John  B.  Hoidcn,  "Adult  Education  and  the  Public  Schools"  in 
Liujgtion  m  tho  ■'^♦atos:  Nationwide  Development  Since  1900 
(Washington;  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States , 
1969) ,  pp.  308-344. 

o 
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allocations,  that  is  using  20.8  per  cent  of  the  federal  funds 

these  states  employed  22,4  per  cent  of  the  ABE  staff  and  en- 

1 

rollod  31. b  per  cent  of  all  ABE  students. 
Cities 

After  the  five  states  had  been  chosen  the  next  task  was  to 
choose  cities  within  each  state  that  would  best  exemplify  the 
ranye  of  institutional  sponsorship  arrangements.     The  project 
staff  taiiNod  with  the  state  official  in  charge  of  adult  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  with  the  state  official  in  charge  of 
adult  education  in  the  community  colleges  in  each  of  the  five 
states  in  selecting  the  sample.     It  was  explained  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  sampling  was  to  examine  a  city  in  which  a  public 
school  district  was  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  adult  education, 
a  city  m  which  a  community  college  district  was  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  adult  education,  a  city  or  area  in  which  the  sponsor- 
ship of  all  or  a  part  of  the  adult  education  program  had  been 
transferred  from  one  district  to  another,   and  any  district  which 

workud  out  a  functioning  inter-district  cooperative  arrangement 
for  the  adult  education  program.     As  a  result  of  these  conversa- 
tions wi'-ri  at  loast  two  state  officials  in  each  state,  one  os- 
tensib../  -weii  acquaLntea  with  adult  education  programs  in  the 
co.-\-.vaniuy  ooiiege  and  the  other  with  tne  adult  education  programs 
in  the  public  schools,   a  list  of  cities  was  chosen. 

After  tho  initial  list  of  cities  was  drawn  up  letters  were 
sont  Lo  the  local  scaool  and  college  officials  to  request  permission 


1  . 
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to  interview  personnel,  examine  the  records  and  visit  the  program. 

No  city  was  to  be  retained  in  the  sample  unless  both  the  local 

public  school  and  community  college  officials  were  willing  to 

cooperate  with  the  project.     In  checking  out  the  communities  which 

had  been  selected  initially  the  project  teaun  dropped  one  city 

and  substituted  another,  resulting  in  the  following  final  sample: 

California:  Long  Beach,  Sacramento,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco 

Connecticut:  Danbury,  Hartford,  Manchester-Vernon, 

Wateroury 

Florida:  Gainesville,  Jacksonville,  Ocala,  Pensacola, 
Tampa 

Illinois:  Danville,  Joliet,  Olney,  Springfield 
Texas:  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texas  City 

In  each  statG  the  initial  interviews  were  conducted  at  the 
stcite  oflices  of  the  education  department  and  of  the  community 
coiiosj^.'  systum.     State  officials  in  charge  of  vocational  adult 
education  and  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  projects  were 
also  intervlGwed.     Following  the  state  level  visits  interviews  were 
hold  in  each  of  the  communities  which  had  been  previously  selected. 
In  those  communities  interviews  were  held  at  the  public  school 
and  at  tii'j  community  college  no  matter  whether  the  adult  education 
ivrujrarr.  v/uo  conducted  at  either  or  both  institutions. 

The  data  collection  process  was  designed  to  minimize  the 
Knount  o:  tine  each  local  and  state  director  or  his  staff  would 
apenu  t r.tiisierring  data  from  reports  he  had  already  submitted  to 
hi.:  .j'.a*:  •  niLicL:  or  to  the  Office  of  Education.     Each  local  and 


o 
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state  adult  basic  education  director  was.  requested  to  submit  a 
copy  of  his  adult  basic  education  annual  program  report  for 

1964-65,   i'jo7-6b  and  1970-71  to  provide  much  of  the  basic 
quantitative  data  needed  for  the  study. 

Inasmuch  as  the  focus  of  the  investigation  was  on  the 
effect  oir  rederai  adult  basic  education  funding  on  the  extent 
and  nature  of  adult  education  provision  in  the  local  community, 
a  considerable  amount  of  data  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
routinely  reported  were  needed.     The  questionnaire  was  devised 
to  collect  information,  primarily  of  a  quantitative  kind,  on  each 
of  the  variables  in  the  hypotheses.    An  interview  schedule  was 
developed  to  guide  the  discussion  between  each  local  and  state 
level  interviewee  and  a  member  of  the  project  team. 

The  questionnaires  and  interview  schedules  were  pilot 
tested  in  Michigan  and  modifications  were  made  where  changes 
seemed  necessary  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  securing  the 
desired  data. 

The  final  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  local  and  state 
officials  in  charge  of  adult  education  programs  in  the  public 
schools  and  community  colleges  of  the  communities  which  had 
been  selected.     At  the  time  these  questionnaires  were  mailed 
telephone  call.^>  v;ere  made  to  arrange  for  visits  to  each  person 
who  was  to  receive  a  questionnaire.     The  purposes  of  the  visits 
wf.-re  to  cjo  over  the  questionnaire  to  see  that  it  had  been  completed 
cori'jctly  and  to  tape  record  interviews  which  dealt  with  quali- 
tative       tor;-  •■:nd  Ln':orprctatiions  of  quantitative  data. 
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Despite  the  advance  mailing  of  the  questionnaires  and  the 
personal  visits  that  were  made/  not  all  of  the  questionnaires 
Were  corapleted  in  time  to  be  brought  back  to  Chicago  by  the 
interviewers.     In  some  cases  data  were  kept  in  other  offices 
and  were  not  available  on  short  notice.     In  other  cases  the 
data  reportedly  had  not  been  kept.     The  interviewers  left  the 
uncompleted  questionnaires  with  a  personal  request  that  they  be 
completed  and  mailed  in  as  soon  as  possible.    Unfortunately  the 
delays  in  responding  in  some  cases,  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
keeping  records  among  the  districts,  and  the  absence  of  some 
data  greatly  reduced  the  ability  of  the  researchers  to  make 
quantitative  inter-district  comparisons.    As  a  result  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  qualitative  data 
than  had  been  planned. 

Validation 

Case  studies  were  written  on  each  of  the  communities  and  on 
each  of  the  states  in  the  sample.    These  case  studies  were  mailed 
to  the  local  and  state  directors  who  had  provided  the  data  so  as 
to  verify  the  reports,  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  additional 
data  to  be  contributed  to  clarify  points  which  may  have  been 
misinterpreted,  and  to  correct  untenable  conclusions. 

Seminar 

An  important  aspect  of  the  study  is  its  credibility  to 

local,  state  and  national  level  persons  who  are  well  informed  about 

adult  basic  and  other  types  of  adult  education.     To  provide  a 

review  panel  for  the  report  of  the  project,  an  invitational 
o 
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seminar  was  called  in  Chicago  in  January,  1974,  at  which  the 
state  case  studies,  the  project  design  and  the  statement  of 
the  tentative  conclusions  were  discussed.    The  following  in- 
dividuals participated  in  the  special  seminar  in  addition  to  the 
project  team  at  The  University  of  Chicago: 

Ray  Farmer,  Divisional  Director,  Department  of  Adult  Education, 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

Jar.iC'S  H.  Fling,  Administrator,  Adult  and  Veteran  Education, 
Department  of  Education  State  of  Florida 

Raymond  Hawkins,  Director,  Community  College  Programs,  Texas 
College  and  University  System 

John  Lombardi,  Research  Educationist,  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 

Junior  College  Information,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

Marie  Y.  Martin,  Director,  Community  College  Unit,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education 

Charles  H.  Polk,  Dean,  Downtown  Campus,  Florida  Junior  College  at 
Jacksonville 

Myron  Roomkin,  Assistant  Professor,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
The  University  of  Chicago 

Robert  W.  Rupert,  Administrator,  Continuing  Education,  Los 
Angeles  City  Unified  School  District 

M.  Eldon  Schult:^,  Regional  Program  Officer,  Region  V,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education 

Invitations  had  also  been  accepted  by  the  following  persons 

who  wore  unable  to  participate: 

Paul  V.  Delker,  Direcnor,  Office  of  Adult  Vocational,  Technical 

and  Manpower  Education,  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion 

Jo^Tios  R.  Dorland,  Executive  Director,  National  Association  for 

Continuincj  and  Adult  Education 
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Gary  A.  Eyre,  Exucutive  Director,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education 

S.  V.  Martorana,  Professor  of  Higher  Education,  Pennsylvania 

5  La  to  University 

At  the  seminar  the  consultants  went  over  each  of  the  state 
case  studies,  criticizing  them  and  questioning  the  inferences 
which  had  been  drawn  from  the  data.     The  consultants  also  offered 
alternative  explanations  for  the  phenomena  which  had  been  reported 
and  a  few  alternative  inferences  which  they  felt  could  be  deduced 
trora  the  data. 

Papers 

Additional  input  on  innovative  approaches  to  financing  adult 
education  at  the  community  level  was  sought  from  individuals  who 
had  either  written  extensively  on  the  topic  of  financing  education 
or  who  had  been  involved  in  administering  large  programs  of  adult 
education.     Four  invitations  were  issued  to  knowledgeable  persons 
or      pairs    of  individuals  to  prepare  papers  on  the  financing  of 
adult  education.     Tv-'o  papers  were  accepted,  one  written  by  Roy  W. 
Stoovos,  Adult  Education  Assistant  Program  Manager,  California 
rftatc  JL;partment  of  Education,  and  the  other  by  James  L.  Wattenbarger, 

f  Higher  Education  and  Philip  A.  Clark, 
L'^r-jccor,  Center  lor  Community  Education,  College  of  Education, 
JniVcrsiuV  of  floridu.     These  papers  are  not  incorporated  in  the 
ii:.ai  rcijoru  out  it  i;:,  acknowledged  that  the  ideas  presented  in 
ti.e  pa;jor:;  .^uvu  Le.;;.  considered  by  the  project  team  and  may  have 
influenced  thj  conj  ptualization  of  the  recominiendations . 


Additional  insights  and  data  were  sought  from  the  voluminous 
literature!  of  adult  education 

Review  of  Literature 
In  an  effort  to  ascertain  what  was  known  and  had  been 
written  concerning  the  variables  of  primary  concern  in  this  in- 
vestigation a  thorough  review  of  relevant  literature  was  under- 
taken.    The  review  began  with  the  conceptualization  of  the 
project  and  continued  throughout  its  entire  duration.    Most  of 
the  effort  was  invested  in  the  first  few  months  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  study  only  the  newly  emerging  literature  was  examined. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  works  dealing  with  administration, 
organization,  coordination,  finance  and  legislation  dealing  with 
adult  basic  education,  public  schools  and  community  colleges. 
The  literature  on  the  process  of  adult  education  such  as  teaching 
methods  and  curriculum  was  not  covered.     No  attempt  was  made  to 
review  all  the  articles  which  were  examined.     Instead,  where 
many  articles  seemed  to  be  saying  basically  the  same  things,  only 
the  one  judged  to  be  best  was  reviewed.     An  effort  was  made  to 
emphasize  research  reports  based  on  empirical  quantitative  data, 
but  this  goal  could  not  be  achieved  to  the  investigators' 
satisfaction. 

The  review  of  literature  is  Chapter  III  in  Volume  2  of 
the  final  report. 

Organization  of  Volume  2 
Volume  2  is  organized  in  ten  chapters.     Following  the 
Introduction,   the  second  chapter  is  a  description  of  the  study. 
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Chapt'  r  III  is  the  review  of  selected  literature  dealing 
with  the  variables  of  primary  concern  in  this  research. 

Chapters  IV  through  VIII  are  the  case  studies  for  the 
five  states  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Conclusions  and  recommendations  are  presented  in  Chapter 

IX. 

The  final  chapter  in  Volume   2   consists  of  an  annotated 
bibliography  covering  publications  which  are  included  in  the 
review  of  literature  and  additional  material  which  was  con- 
sidered sufficiently     .portant  to  warrant  an  annotation,  but 
not  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  study  to  warrant  further 
treatment. 
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CHAPTER  III 
REVIEW  OF  Till:  LT1£RATURE 

Tht!  review  whicn  fol"'ow3  is  of  a  selected  sample  of 
works  in  adult  education.     Special  emphasis  was  given  to 
those  works  duaiinq  with  the  administration,  finance,  aivi 
legislation  of  ad.ilt  basic  education  and  of  community 
col.'.  o;j<.?s .     General  adult  education  issues  are  treated  only 
ir.  the  first  section   (Overview  oC  adult  educ^icion)  .     Works  on 
the  process  of  adult  education  fsuch  as  teaching  methods  and 
currirulum)  were  not  included.     Ivo  attempt  at  coir.prrshen.-^ive- 
ner>t;  was  m:*de  in  the  preparation  of  th -S  review.     Wher;.-t  n-.ciny 
:irr.icles  on  the  same  topic  were  available,  the  best  one  was 
ii-.ciLidsjd.     Articles  not  based  on  empirical  research  were 
g e  n oj  rally  <=j  x c  1  ude  d . 

The  classification  system  which  divided  the  works  into 
ton  categories  is  no  less  ar})itrary  than  any  other  clasLirica 
ticn  svj; ton..     The  categories  were  determined  by  the  lsr;uo3 
,:f  ;_":.L3  otudy,  rather  than  'y  natural  divisions  in  th-j 
;ir:-:rature  revi.-jwed.     Dividing  the  materials  in  tlus  way 
^'Ui         advantage  of  showing  fairly  readily  which  issues  have 
b:      d<:  ult  with  v/fiil  and  which  issu-s  have  been  dealt  with 
r.-^Cxj.y  xr.  th..     1. tcratur^i .     If  one  conceives  of  the  litcratuit- 
■.ji    la-ilt,  edu'j.- tion  as  a  tapestry,  ho  will  find  some  areas 
■:.['   vovon  fro.M  strong  emrjirical  data  and  finely  detailed  by 

rcvearch.     Other  areas  have  been  wovon  of  piulosopli 
-•ai  s-:;v---'jui.<ii-. i without  the  bacKing  of  a  strong  ui'.;piricai  u^s 

III-l 
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Some  areas  have  yet  to  be  woven. 

Of  the  ten  categories  represented  by  the  ten  sections 
of  this  literature  review,  the  strongest  areas  are  those  of 
•  the  Overview,  Finance,  and  Prof essionalization.  Theso  areas 
are  strong  in  the  sense  that  they  have  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  over  the  years,  and  there  have  been  at  least  a 
few  excellent  stud'es  in  each  area. 

Topics  represented  by  some  of  the  other  sections  have 
also  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  have  not  inspired 
very  many  works  of  high  quality.    The  works  on  Legislation 
tend  to  be  mainly  descriptive,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dorland  and  Houle  articles.     The  studies  of  delivery  systems 
are  also  largely  descriptive,  and  not  very  rigorous.    On  a 
large  scale,  the  Xerox  study  wao  excellent.     But  no  study  was 
found  which  analyzed  an  individual  ABE  program  in  the  same 
detail.     The  area  of  evaluation  has  seen  some  excellent  studies, 
but  thnse  are  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  poorly  conceived  and 
poorly  executed  evaluations,  many  carried  out  only  to  satisfy 
a  federal  requirement.     Most  of  the  directories  and  biblio- 
graphies reviewed  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  with  some 
approacning  excellence. 

Finally,   the  areas  of  Governance  and  of  Articulation  and 
Coordination  have  received  little  written  attention  over 
the  years.     Issues  of  Governance  are  intimat(ily  associated 
with  issuus  of  financing  and  of  legislation.     Few  writers  have 
successfully  separated  these  issues.     Attempts  to  coordinate 
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ABL'  pxoi^ram^,  oj.ther  with  other  programs  or  with  each  other^ 
have  been  relatively  rare,  and  consequently  there  have  been 
few  studies  of  coordination. 

In  summary,  the  literature  of  adult  education  has 
begun  to  achieve  a  fullness  and  maturity,  but  is  still  weak 
in  a  number  of  areas.    T.^c  empirical  base  of  this  literature 
is  spotty,  due  to  great  popular  interest  in  some  areas  at 
the  expense  of  other  areas,  and  to  the  relative  difficul*:y  of 
conducting  research  in  some  areas. 

Notes  aro  listed  separately  for  each  topic  in  this 
chapter  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  that  topic.     Thus  the 
notes  for  the  overview  of  adult  education  are  listed  on  page 
III- 16  for  goals  and  on  page  III-24  for  trends. 
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Overview  of  Adult  Education 

Goals 

A  good  deal  of  adult  education  literature  addresses 
itself  to  the  question  of  "Education  for  What?    What  are  the 
goals  of  adult  education?"     In  1936,  Bryson  described  five 
functions  of  adult  education:     remedial,  occupational, 
relational,  liberal,  and  political.    Each  function,  however, 
has  the  same  purpose,  according  to  Bryson,  which  is  "the 

1 

enlargement  of  the  personality  and  the  quickening  of  life." 

Wliat  Bryson  described  rather  poetically  has  been 

described  more  prosaically  by  Schroeder  as  "individual  needs." 

Schroeder  identified  a  basic  conflict  between  those  who 

emphasize  individual  needs  and  those  who  emphasize  societal 

2 

needs  in  the  formulation  of  goals  for  adult  education. 

This  conflict  between  societal-oriented  goals  and 
individual-oriented  goals  was  illustrated  by  Steeves,  in  an 
article  decrying  the  federal  emphasis  on  vocationally  oriented 
adult  education.     He  claimed  that  until  the  1950 's,  adult 
education  programs  were  becoming  increasingly  comprehensive. 
During  the  1950 's,  however,  state  funding  policies  began  to 
emphasize  vocational  courses  at  the  expense  of  recreational 
and  academic  courses.     This  trend  was  accelerated  by  federal 
programs  of  the  1960 's,     Steeves  argued  that  such  an  emphasis 
did  not  meet  the  motivations  and  needs  of  the  majority  of 
U.S.  adults.     What  Steeves  was  saying,  of  course,  is  that 
adult  education  goals  were  being  defined  in  terms  of  societal 


n««dsi  and  Steeves  would  rather  see  them  defined  in  terms  of 

3 

individual  nuuds. 

Knowles  recognized  another  need  upon  which  adult 
education  goals  are  often  based  -  institutional  needs.  The 
mission  of  adult  education,  said  Knowles,  is  defined  in 
terms  of  the  needs  and  goals  of   (1)  the  individual,   (2)  the 
institution,  and  (3)  society.    Through  adult  education,  in- 
stitutions can  improve  the  education  of  their  workers  and/or 

4 

build  good  public  relations.      Knowles  neglected  at  least  one 
other  institutional  need  which  can  be  fulfilled  by  adult 
education.    Adult  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  mission 
of  some  institutions,  such  as  community  colleges.  Administra- 
tors of  these  institutions  feel  that  their  mission  is  un- 
fulfilled if  adult  education  is  not  included. 

Medsker,  in  a  1960  study  of  junior  colleges,  found 

that  a  good  many  junior  college  administrators  considered 

5 

adult  education  an  important  part  of  a  junior  college.  There 

was  thun,  and  still  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  disagreement 

about  the  necessity  of  an  adult  education  program.     This  will 

bo  discussed  in  the  next  section,  on  institutional  roles.  The 

community  school  advocates  are  also  strong  proponents  of  adult 

education.     At  least  some  of  the  community  school  writers  see 

adult  education  in  the  public  relations  role  described  by 

Knowles.     Minzey  and  Letarte,   for  example,  describe  adult 

education  as  a  means  by  which  individuals  will  become  involved 

6 

m  th-j  community,  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself. 

There  is  no  ready  resolution  to  the  issue  of  whether 
uoul'.:  :.Uu'Jutio:.' s  <;oais  arc  dof  i:\od  by  individual,  institutional, 
or  societal  needs.     The  issue  is  not  confined  to  general 
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dioCUij Jioiiti       a.Jui'w  i.u aijuiwioa ,  i;ut  is  pres^^nt  in  specific 

areua  of  adult  education  v/ell. 

T:ii3  dioa;:roa;r.c::t.  c^vor  cjoala  is  illustrated  in  the 

area  of  adult  ;jaoic  oauoatiori        Lhe  ABE  report  of  the  Xerox 

dori^oratior. .     Vae  Xerox  study  identified  four  -jo&ls  of  the 

national  oro^rar:.;     (1)  increased  literacy,    (2)  increased 

C4T.i:j^oyai^ility ,    (3)  ijcttcr  attitudos  towards  education,  and 

(4)  jjottor  citizenship.     T:icy  found  a  good  deal  of  di^agree- 

nunt  a3  to  whicr  goal  was  preaorn.inant  among  directors, 

tcac.-.v-rj,  anu  ituaents.     Directord  tended  to  eripnasiiie 

literacy,  wnilc  atude:-ti>  OiTiphasi Jied    er.ployability .  Teachers 

felt  tnat  onployaijility  wao  mportant,  but  emphasized  broader 

iiccial  and  cultural  goals  as  v;ell.     The  Xerox  team  reconunend-^d 

ir.cruaocd  omphasifj  on  social  goals,  such  as  participation  in 

7 

conuTiunity  activities. 

'Ir.c  four  goalb  identified  oy  the  Xerox  report  illustrate 
^l^c  -..at  goalb  cannot  be  cleanly  divided  into  tnose  serving 
inaividaal  neoac; ,  those  dorving  institutiona.'.  needs,  and  those 
iiorvir.g  societal  needs.     Increased  literacy  and  employability 
v;oula  cl::arly  serve  needs  of  tae  individual  participants,  but 
wou_a  re-ou.' w  in  j^enefits  to  society  as  well.     The  Xerox 
r -ccru-enuu-v-ion  ^ccaui  goals        'jraphasized  v/as  made  on 

uht-  a'jSu.T.rtio..  t.'iut  this  would  '..axi-TiiLie  indivLeual  benefits 


■Jo      *  ^  ^  ^  ^  • 

In  j;,.ew.;%ir..^  of  ^joaio  for  adult  Gducata^on,  Schrocclcr 

■  ;uO'^oa  .•:vilic.^.;jcc.<w .  v//.o  liaid  tiial:  goal  of  adult  education 

j-"iOc*ld  ^-'j  "■j.*,^^  i.^vLurc  ji\jo^*^u.  i  t.\  *  "     L:)ucii  u  cfOctx  ,   smu  oCi*rot^cicr  f 
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would  aorvc  Liiu  1.  icid  by  specifying  an  ultimate  objective 
against  whicn  immediato  objectives  could  be  defined,  bringing 

tofjt'tlier  diffc-r'  :it  -'.ind^i  of  adult  educators,  reducing 

competition,  and  clarifying  the  appropriateness  of  speciali- 
8 

zation.      This  is  true,  but  any  agreed  upon  goal  would  do  the 

same  thing.     The  trick  will  be  to  agree. 


NOTES 
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Roles 

The  adult  education  roles  played  by  various  institutions  and 
agencies  vary  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.    The  major 
public  institutions  offering  adult  education  are  the  public  school, 
the  community  college,  and  the  four  year  college  and  university. 
In  adult  basic  education,  four  year  universities  and  colleges  have 
been  less  important  than  public  schools  and  community  colleges. 
Many  non-public  institutions  conduct  adult  education,  including 
churches,  businesses,  private  schools,  and  community  organizations. 
These  have  bean  excluded  from  the  current  discussion. 

The  literature  reviewed  in  the  section  on  Delivery  Systems 
traces  the  history  of  adult  education,  especially  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, in  both  the  public  schools  and  the  community  colleges,  as 
well  as  describing  current  forms  of  adult  education  activities  in 
both  institutions.     In  this  section  we  shall  concentrate  on  litera- 
ture concerning  the  role  of  community  colleges  vis-a-vis  adult 
education.     There  is  little  current  discussion  in  the  literature 
of  the  public  school  adult  education  role,  except  as  it  is  affected 
by  the  emergence  of  the  community  college.     The  public  schools  have 
long  carried  out  adult  education  activities,  and  there  is  no  evidenc 
in  the  literature  of  a  concerted  attempt  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
function.     However,  the  recent  blossoming  of  the  community  college 
has  raised  the  question  of  which  institution  should  accept  prime 
responsibility  for  adult  education. 

Perhaps  the  major  issue  determining  the  junior  r.)llege's  role 
in  adult  education  is  the  junior  college's  relationship  with  the 
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conununity.    There  is  a  c/ood  d^al  cf  disagreement  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  relationship.    The  increasing  use  of  the  term  community 
college  rather  than  junior  coilec:e  reflects  the  increasing  commit- 
ment of  such  institutions  to  playing  a  larger  role  in  the  community. 

Medsker  and  Tillery  use  the  two  terms  almost  interchangeably 
in  their  1971  study  of  two-year  institutions.    They  reserve  the 
term  community  college  for  reference  only  to  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions, while  they  use  the  term  junior  college  to  refer  to  either 
tax-supported  or  private  institutions.^ 

Bushnell  uses  "community  colleges"  to  refer  to  public  two- 
year  colleges,"  "junior  colleges"  to  refer  to  private  two-year 
col legs,  and  "community  junior  college"  when  referring  to  both.^ 

However,  for  some  writers,  tne  distinction  between  the  terms 
is  quite  meaningful.     Harlacher  defines  a  junior  college  as  an 
institution  that  primarily  "duplicates  organizationally  and  fulfills 
philosophically  the  first  two  y  -iars  of  the  rour-year  senior  college. 
A  community  college,  on  the  other  har.d ,  is  "an  institution  that  has 
developed  beyond  an  isolated  entity  into  an  institution  seeking 
full  partnership  with  its  community  ...  a  cultural  center,  a  focal 
point  of  intellectual  life,  a  source  of  solidarity  and  a  fount  of 
local  pride.""* 

la  1972  tiie  Ancjrican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  recognized 
this  change  in  institutional  mission  by  changing  its  name  to  American 
Assoc i at iun  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.     The  debate  over  the 
proper  community  role  oC  a  two-year  college  continues,  however. 

This  debate  is  illustrated  by  Gleazer  in  his  report  on  the 
Project  i-ocus  study.     lie  quoted  a  college  dean  who  described  the 
o 
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neuds  or  arwci  a'£  bu-ir.;  aonunatoil  oy  a  large  populatioii  of 

functional  liiitcratos,  hiyh  school  dropouts,  ana  unemployed,  but 

tno..  Uw'iijri^ed  the  joLioa^  .^rioritii^s  us  being  dominated  by  vhe 

5 

trdr.ofor  prograr,. 

Blocker,  Pl'onr.cr,  dna  Richard::,on  related  the  functions 
practiced  by  a  two-year  collc^ju  to  the  sociopolicical  viewpoints 
of  those  v;hc  influence  tnc  devolcpinent  of  the  college.  Four  general 
v:..cw:;.oir.t J  were  idcntii lud:     reactionary,  conservative,  liberal, 
and  radical.     The  authors  claim  that  the  conservative  viewpoint  is 
predomnani:  m  education  today,  altriough  liberal  ele^Tients  are 
beccr.ung  r.orc  visible.     They  see  the  reactionary  and  radical  posi- 
tionj  as  being  relatively  weak  in  educational  policy  in  the  United 
States  today. 

The  conservative  position  is  concerned  with  the  transmission 
of  c....fare,  and  emphasizes  the  transfer  function  of  the.  two-year 
ccll.,;e,  though  allov/s  otnor  functions  as  well.     The  lioeral  posi- 
tion, vhi:h  the  author/a  seo  a»s  beco*Tiing  increasing  influential  in 
American  educat-Lcn,   uxphaLiize::  the  need  for  egalitarian  education 
anu  fitting  the  curriculu:.;  to  the  changing  needs  cf  society.  In 
the  tv;o-year  college,   the  liberal  position  is  representc^d  by  a  prag- 
r.w^t^c  approach  which  placets  stress  on  programs,  such  as  technical 
i^du.:  ...\d  ^-^ulz  //asi;:  fiducatj^on,   that  pronnse  solutions  to 

irA:;.;--- lac J  proolems . 

Jr.-^  '^a^oi  item  of  dispute  hetwoon  conservatives  and  liberals 

I'^-^on  oV'jr  r/ne  relanvc  importance  givon  to  traditional  collogi; 
:r..:;:  :  j^^r,:...^.     ^r,j  :-:ons^rv;:.t xves  argue  that  cne  truditicnai  courses 
.v.-^.;*-     x^r. t  * ^n  tncir  pro;.Mnui'*cc ,  and  the  litorals  arguu  that  t/ic 

".du,": t-on  oi  */oJaVicnai  and  remedial  courses  need  not  vitia-,,c 
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tha  tracUtioHvU  cum. Tho  dii-^jpuLo  r.agos  in  four-year  colleges 
as  well • ^ 

Busline  1 1 '.s  recMit   r.:port  o/i  t.ho  Project  Focus  study  offerea 
some  evidence  as  to  tho  position  vhich  is  proninent  today.     In  the 
nationwide  survey,  ^-onuaunity  collevge  presidents,  faculty  and 
students,  wort?  askc^d  co  lank  d  lisL  of  rjoals  for  community  colleges 
in  the  70' s.     They  were  asked  to  rank  them  twice,  once  as  they 
perceived  frio  r;ro3or*t  vjoals,  and  once  as  they  v/ould  prefer  the 
goals  to  pe.     The  six  ^cp  goals  of  the  prefsi dents  and  faculty  are 
shown  in  Tabli:*  lll-l  • 

TABLF.  III-l 


?Rp:3rDi:NTS'  and  fac:!lty  perceptions  of  the-j:op  six 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  GOALi^  FOR  THE  70 's^^ 
(rank  order  of  preferred  goals) 


Presidents 

1.  Servo  higner  oduration 
nor^ds  of  youth  f  ror.  local 
cor-;iunit:v 

2.  lUv^por.::  to  needj  of  local 
corrimun  j.  tv 


3»     i:^  Ifv     tudonts  rt;o::.f,-r;t  own 
ahilinioM  an''  1  In  i    it:  i  ons 

4.  H'-^l;-     Ludents  av.cvot  to  new 
occi-.::.it  i  onal  r-.vj u  i  rpment:^ 

5.  2i     :'\\:c'iza  and  ro^ram  those 


h  1 1  i  \  :  o ^  a r  e  oL  j-.o  ' 


Faculty 

1 .  Help  students  respect 
ov;n  abilities  and  limi- 
tations 

2.  Snrve  higher  education 
iieeds  of  youth  from  local 
corrjnunity 

3.  iielp  students  adapt  tc  new 
occirpat  j  onal  requirements 


A. 


He  spend  to  nf?eds  of 
local  community 


5.     Fnsure  faculty  participa- 
tion in  institutional 
decision-making 

()  •  Ke-eduoa te  and  retra  i  n 
those  whos^.)  vocational 
capab.i  I  i  t i  eij  are  obsolete 
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Presidents  considered  responding  to  community  needs  as  the 

second  most  preferred  goal,  just  behind  higher  education  of  the 

youth  of  the  community.    Community  college  faculty,  however,  placed 

community  needs  only  fourth  in  their  list  of  preferred  goals. 

Faculty  goals  were  generally  more  oriented  to  personal  development 

of  students,  while  presidents  were  more  oriented  to  larger  community 

concerns.^    When  asked  to  rank  the  present  goals  of  their  community 

colleges  as  they  perceived  them,  presidents  still  ranked  responding 

to  community  needs  as  second,  while  faculty  perceived  this  goal  as 

being  of  third  priority  in  their  colleges,  behind  serving  higher 

education  needs  of  youth  from  the  local  community,  and  providing 

some  form  of  education  for  any  student,  regardless  of  academic 

ability  (a  goal  the  faculty  ranked  only  seventh  on  their  preferred 
8 

list).      Students,  however,  saw  responding  to  community  needs  as 

occupying  only  the  eighth  position  in  current  goals,  and  ranked 

9 

it  ninth  in  their  listing  of  preferred  goals  for  the  70 's.  The 

top  six  preferred  goals  on  the  student  list  are  shown  in  Table  III-2. 

TABLE  III- 2 

STUDENTS'   PERCEPTION  OF  THE  TOP  SIX  . . 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  GOALS  FOR  THE  70 's''"'- 
(rank  order  of  preferred  goals) 

1.  Make  financial  assistance  available  to  any  student  who  wants 
to  enroll  in  college. 

2.  Help  students  respect  own  abilities  and  limitations. 

3.  Serve  higher  education  needs  of  youth  from  local  community. 

4.  Provide  some  form  of  education  for  any  student  regardless  of 
academic  ability. 

5.  Help  students  aaapt  to  new  occupational  requirements. 

6.  Help  formulate  programs  in  a  number  of  public  policy  areas, 
e.g.,  pollution  control. 
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1.  A  conception  of  adult  education  as  a  community  service, 
rather  than  as  an  educational  activity. 

2.  The  lack  of  imaoination  of  many  administrators  in  charge 
of  adult  programs. 

3.  The  ill-conceived  nature  of  many  state  support  schemes, 
which  arbitrarily  provide  a  higher  rate  of  reimbursement 
for  some  programs  than  for  others. 

4.  Provincialism  and  lack  of  cooperation  by  adult  educators 
in  other  institutions.     They  tend  to  see  community 
colleges  as  a  threat  rather  than  a  resource. 

5.  The  haphazard  training  of  adult  education  administrators.^^ 
To  counter-act  these  forces,  Griffith  recommended  that  adminis- 
trators of  adult  programs  avoid  premature  crystallization  of  the 
image  of  junior  college  adult  education,  and  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  adult  education  and  community  service  by  emphasizing  that 
the  latter  term  does  not  involve  learning  on  the  part  if  the 
participants.    Griffith  also  urged  junior  college  adm/nistrators 

to  act  as  coordinators  of  local  adult  programs,  to  cooperate  with 
other  programs,  to  exercise  educational  leadership  i^n  their  areas 

and  to  make  a  point  of  continuing  their  own  education  to  keep 

'  16 
abreast  of  developments  in  their  field. 

x3u3hnell  identified  four  constraints  on  the  growth  of  adult 

educaticn  in  conur.unity  colleges.     First  is  the  proliferation  of 

adult  ociucatior.  procjrans,  often  with  overlapping  services,  in  several 

types  of  institutions.     The  lack  of  coordination  among  the  diverse 

group.;   m  adult  oducition  has  resulted  in  little  effective  lobbying 

for  adult  oducaticn  funds  at  either  the  state  or  federal  level,  thus 

ERjCmitinq  av^.ilablQ  dollar  resources. 


TJI-IH 

A  .M. .'.':.)::'!    •o:;     t  lir.*   M.is  the-  Ir-idi  Lion:;  1  ly  r.crMinal 

status  .i-:siqnod  t.o  t.'i.    jdult  oducatior  orocjrcVA  "n  .educational 
m.ai^uMoi.-..     :.o:,t..-.-.-...;  --r.ilt  .v. .       faju:t-/  .a-  cftc-.n  the- 

first  to  bi>  laid  o''-   i.i  .i  Lvudgot  suuec 2r: . 

A  iihird  constraint  i .-:  the  J.ick  af  career  l.add^-rs  or  advarric- 
raunt.  rKii^c-r  tun  i  1 1 C3 .     T'-.e  fourt'-  Jon  t ,       Lcii  irflects  tho  lew 

financial  statu.^  of  tho  field,   is  th--^  Itjck  of  a  .vf  li--copCciv^vA 
roMt-arci;  and  d-wo lopn.cr. t  oro.-jram.  is  re'^lecr.L^d  in  roth  nrc- 

qra.-n.s  an.'  curr-icular  r.atorials.  Facility  members  are  of  ton  A:.clii>jd 
to  uso  "'.-arr.od  over"  jovirsc  material iJ  intonded  for  ycun'jer  ^  :ud..-nt;i 
rar.hor  than  :^tjendi;T  j  t.:..;  ti.nc-  and  effort  to  devciop  cour&os  adar.frd 
to  the  n^i^ids,   mt orc.  =  l  -  ,  experience  and  aspirations  of  adult 

1 

studontn. 

3-air.::uiry ,  t:u.'  oo.T.-mnity  ccli£;f^-'S  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
-a<jorLv  sook  mq  to  ta;-:o  or.  a  dynamic  adult  ed\.cati'an  role. 
CertaiTi!-/  a  -jood      C)U:.t  of  adult  odacation  is  conducted  by  cox- 
r.j.-.:  tv  c-lL'va- but.     ■       ^cdnt  lacticna  within  the  colleges  either 
o'oenly  cp;;o=;o  th.i:>  function  or  consistently  reqard  it  as  a  marginal, 

^.  .-•.•wi  Lv  ac».3Vi?.v  '.vhich  na3  Ij-t-tl:-  claim  on  roiieqe  resources. 

':•■'.(-.  na-jcr  i::su'.r  ccK^ern  j.nc;  f-.r;  .sv.itabili  ty  r.:.  tine  ccmmun  i ;  y/ 
•i;--.-:       LL-,'-.'o  a.s  <i  d.^l-vory  systar.',  tor  adult  batic  education  s-;.ein3 

c:  r.:ur->ion  ov^f  the  role  of  tnt";  conununi  ty/3  unior  college, 
vj-.  . .  v.-ritcr:-.  c ; ed  i:\  this  section  have  L.poken  of  this 

•   .■■■nr.e  ::cive       l'-:- -"t^d  thei  t  ov/ 1  definition  nf  what  that  roi" 
.J  .     ''nti-l  tn::^'j  differences  are  resoJved,   ^.he  place  of  j^iult 

.....  ...^  (..p,:    ,s  or.aor  :.:nd3  of  adult  education,   in  tihr- 

•■::);.  ;'.u     '.y,\  ^i;.v.^r  c-.. ^:       .''ii.i  rcn.^i.:;  ^in'.;c•  jr.a  i  n    u..j  Ut.clcar  . 
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fe.  nr  copy  MNiiUlu 

^\t'i  r    "i.iiMtion  tor  Wiut.?**  ;^-'rhjpM  the  ao*:t  (nayt 

askod  ^iuostior.  is  "Where  arc:  wo  qoiiui?*'     lu  1962  Knowlos 

at  L.t::  \  >  :    "  ^.    •  Vi,   -^^'^jnc/  -jri-vr,-.    .u.  his  book 

on  t.io  *u.story,   form,  m\k\  futuro  oi  .ulult  oclu^^-.itioti .  Knowles 

chara::terizi!d  tr;o  of  adult  c^i^catica  as  .i  social  system 

the  oariy  stutjo:^  of  d^jvulopmcr.t  :  a  field  whi'?i;  vMii  v^^xpansi  /e, 

ilcxiLiic,   anci  multi  •dimenbionai ,  with  a  good  dju!  of  i:;teraction 

aruont;  its  pwirts.     Ho  fcit  that  iiv.;alu  educ-^tion  \'ai^  dovoioping 

a  distinctive  curriculum  and  mcLhodoiogy ,  and  v;ai>  bccomir..; 

i 

an  incrcas;irui ly  dcliiioateJ  field        otudy  and  practr-^w.  ilu 
.^trvjsjod  tiie  aocd  for  wjoor^ii.;-.  t  icu  v-u^oub  r^acrnionta 

01  adult  educative:*,  Lat  pointed  tc   tiiu  difficu'ty  of  ustal'J.i.^h- 
my  a  fouus  for  coorclxna  t  ive  of  for  us.     Thv^  which  focused 

on  tlic  di:iSu\iiina tio:i  of  informatio:^  was  criticJ.^:od  f^^r  not 
,    meeting  ot;;cr  neuds.     ViiO  Ai::r\,  v.'liich  ctttempted  to  :i.oot  a 

variety  of  necdb  diii'inu  its  fir'su  ei/nt.  ye.?.r3;  wiis  critiri7,C(i 
for  WW  jvvi;uj  t:v^  a  uriiryLr.f  sense  of  ci;.roctior* . 

Kaowier  liste::  five  forces  favoring  eoordir.,4tion ; 

!•   Ti.^*  over.Icr^pinM  :r.-ir>;^,-:LS  of  vari^.v.io  R;.;'jii.  education 
activit  :c:j  ,   re.-i'.:  lti:i^r  \  :\  prc:i::sui*c  i  rem  (.v/nsurncrs 
f r  Luj  t  \a  ;  r  in       :    l  x  on  of  J  e  r  v  i  r:  5  . 
i.! .   V;.-.  ::iar.jir4alx ty  oj'  ddul  :^  educ-it  i.or*  i.n  nioot  inslJ  - 
t:tio::J,    indue;  n:;  ac.alt  educator:-:  to  jcek  mutual 

\  'Or  L  acroi:^fj   Lr.o lx   it  ional  linc^> . 
.Ijcojtiir. icn  Jy  aduic  u.iaca tor j  tint  a<ivancc!S  in 
onvj  .irt'.j  cjT  auuLt  OfLUs^.it  ion  aLr  /.-c-t.  oth^jr  ar  »n-is 
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4.  Increasing  recognition  of  adult  education  as  a 
discrete  activity. 

5.  Increasing  recognition  by  adult  educators  as  a 
commonality  of  interests  cutting  across  lines 
separating  different  areas  of  adult  education.^ 

Knowles  also  listed  eight  forces  hindering  coordination: 

1.  Lack  of  agreement  on  ultimate  goals. 

2.  The  priority  of  loyalty  to  the  primary  institu- 
tion by  most  adult  educators. 

3.  Competition  by  various  institutions  and  programs 
for  the  same  target  populations. 

4.  Perceptions  of  differences  in  status  £unong 
various  segments  within  the  field. 

5.  The  varying  backgrounds  of  adult  educators. 

6.  Problems  in  communication  within  coo.  iinative 
organizations. 

7.  Lack  of  resources  for  coordinative  organizations. 

8.  Lack  of  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  field. 

Knowles  claimed  that  the  forces  for  and  against  coordination 

seemed  to  be  nearly  in  balance,  though  the  forces  against 

4 

seemed  to  be  gradually  weakening.      For  adult  education  as  a 
whole,  Knowles  saw  continued  expansion  and  increased  recogni- 
tion for  the  field,  though  his  evidence  was  of  a  more 

5 

intuitive  than  factual  nature. 

Liveright  presented  some  observations  on  the  state 
of  adult  education,  and  some  trends,  based  on  a  study  of  adult 
education  conducted  for  the  Office  of  Education  in  1965. 
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Livoriqht  pi-odi. Jt.'.  u  a  rapid  vjiowv..  ' '.\  cont.inu i-.uj  cducatiou 
retjardles3  of  institutional  policiois,  bucau-jo  of  public  demand, 
il.j  utvjcd  v.v.^Iloviw.u  V.  r..it         t  -;  tnku-  a  -o:i..  intolloctual 

leadarship,  to  yuid^.-  Lnis    irowth.     Livurignt  also  noted  the 
lopsiaod  nature  o^  adult  education  activitioa,  with  a  dis- 
proportionate bi.are  si'rvinq  tlic  needs  of  middle  and  upper 
class  portions .     He  prodicuud  tnal  thid  lopsidoun^-.j.s  would 
decrease,  par -icular?. ;  '.vith  the  mflu..  of  federal  monies. 

iloule  exaiuined  federal  ijoiiciii^  concerning  adult 
edueati..^r. .     tie  revle.ved  past  actiors  of  Conqrcoi,  w^nd  various 
federal    ijuncies  conc-.:rned  witn  adulu  oduciti.on,  and 
iden!:ified  Jix  asp^ctiis  or  federal  policy  which  sac.r.cd  Lo  be 
citanijin-j . 

i.   Past  i.oiicy;  --\ault  edueatxon  should  be  used  only 
to  advance  the  eoono.uic  resuurcob  or  rAm  U.S. 

ij:norue.;t  :.Glicy:  Adult  .jd'ication  should  be  used  to 
a  j.ii-.-V'iJ       ly  di f  f'-ir-.jut.  r>urpost;3  . 

y. .   L'aiiL:   ;\.-a  jrai   .''undo  .-r.ioulii  extend  ^jxistii-.g  j.nstitu- 

u^v-v.»-i  jer ".' LCi.)S  . 

i:n;eL-.ie:it ;   i-'edv^ral  f  an.l:^  sitou  Id  b^  ii;-.       1.0  croate 

n-jv.  •..-..ii;-j  it:.  Lo:ial   ;'',n';;..5  and  ac  t  Ivi  i  I.:;.: . 

?> .   I-a.-:t. ;    Ja'.;  Luderai   .jovernnon t  ha^  no  r-esponsibiJ  ity 
:;.r  co.j.-ii.'..itio;i  o:   its  adulr.  C;ducat .1  on  efforts. 
;-::.:'.-r-7ont :    I  u  <\o^J^  . 

...    /.U-. u.    i...-  ••>r:icc  uf  i-.dm:<.t Lof.  HhouiJ  .lot  aave  tivj 
-  ,  •.        .-..u--..!  I  w  :  1 L  t     for  adult  v;(iuc-.;  tion  but  slioald  concentrate 
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Kmergont:  The  Office  of  Education  should  sponsor  adult 
education  programs  of  its  own,  and  help  coordinate  other 

federal  activities  and  services. 

5.  Past:  The  federal  government  should  work  with  only 
a  few  institutions  in  providing  adult  education  grants-in-aid. 

Emergent:  The  federal  government  should  work  through 
a  variety  of  institutions. 

Corollary:  The  federal  government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  avoid  creating  imbalance  or  disharmony  among  competing 
agencies  in  the  states. 

6.  Past:  The  federal  governments  should  establish 
broad  policies  and  fiscal  controls,  but  allow  great  freedom 
to  the  states  and  institutions  in  administering  grants-in-aid 
programs . 

Emergent:  The  federal  government  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  a  continuing  measure  of  control  over  the 
programs  it  initiates . 

In  general,  the  emergent  policies  described  by  Houle  call  for 
more  diversity  of  purpose  and  forms  of  delivery  of  federally 
aided  adult  education  programs,  while  concentrating  more 

7 

coordination,  initiation,  and  control  at  the  federal  level. 

A  number  of  writers  have  tried  to  determine  trends 
in  the  community  college  field.     As  with  most  literature  on 
community  colleges,  adult  education  generally  receives  only 
passing  mention,  if  that,  in  those  discussions.     The  Carnegie 
Commission  report  on  policies  for  community  colleges,  completed 
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nrcKuwyutti 

in  l')'/0,  r«.M;or:U.u;iuu  d  r..nt:  Liy  iOiO  u  .r^/i>.iun-Lty  colleqa  shoulfl 
bo  within  coiTU;iutiu>j  ciut.ino'j  ot  o^i  ;y  potejntxal  student,  To 
achiovo  this,  tiie  Conuniasion  estimated  that  between  230  and 

280  new  coli'j.jcsi  wo.il.i  navo  to        built.     Th-,  report,  jnviciionb 
that  community  coilocjci^  vs'ill  take  o:\        increasinqly  iarijor 
snare  of  the  hivjner  ^-.cucation  loaJ ,   /nrollmc]  40  to  45  per 
cent  oi  all  unaur^jia  iiivii.LO  jjy  tho  voir  20C0. 

The  Com.T>i  JiJ^o:-.  recoriui^cjaded  Lhat  theso  collcycG  be 
c<)n;.roi.ua.sivc.  in  nature,   lacludi-rui  a  variety  oC  r.irograiar,  ro- 
colleqo  .jqe  jtuderits  and  for  adult  o .     The  report  devoted 
:i!)ccial  attention  tv)  rem.Miial  educiMon,  recomir.endino  that 
conuuur.LLy  coiloc;v_-;i  ^icek  Li;e  coo;    ran  ion  of  other  edueatioiial 
i niti'. utiona  in  providincj  for  rencdxal  education,  and  tiiat  .»n 
•J  Jtional  "foundation   .'car"  be  available  for  any  sstudcnt  who 
wants  i^. .       :iov/ever,   the  rei;orL  did  not  qo  iatc   the  ocncfj-tJ 
'_o  u-j  ..-Xj-ecu.ed  Iron  cooweratina  Wu.i.!i  OLhcr  iniit.Lt.ut  i  on-. ,  nor 
aov;  (•cojiera'.  i.o:i  ;;.i<jht  be  carried  out.     Thouffii  tlie  rei'Ort 

rv-'C(>r..--_';;.i-d  :  '-or,T  jni.^   l'.;r  adul  ts ,   it  d.Kl  not  diS'.:u3j  riuch 
:  ro-;ra;i.;   i:\  <i:.v  ^ic-t.a^l.     In  'jcv.cr  :\l  ,   the  repoiL  :3uffcrud  front 
^.••..•v.tv         :.rco-.-.nt.  it.  Lo;;.     Su  vjfj^  Led  ;;olicie;i  vo;      :5et  out  witii 
•...J  .tr  :  ::-.k:iL3  to    ■  ;j..ori.  'j)o:n,  and  o^Ltva  i.n  very  vfcjierai  terr>:>. 

\U.:.\\u-r,    In  a  re.i^ort  or   tiie  L'rf)ject  Foc.io  study  carrLod 
t.i-  /u'^J.iJ,   ax:;:;  ri^-t    our.  :jropotied  future  polir''.^3  Cor 
V.;; .  uy  •:oLiv  T.)s.     '.'iic  .-itudy  './ao  un  attempt  to  forecast,  the 
..!'  :  u--.':i-.:  .;:i.in<joJ  m  r.ivj  ar'.jas  of  community  co  I  l.^iet; : 
:•  ..•••.-.t.  ^.'«.'.;Iaui  cr. ;   ;.rotjran;s  wi;.:  cii  ■icrvo.  the  Jtudc:nt:i;  or^jan  i/.a- 
•. :  jy.  '..-•/'..  i;na:;.;-j ;    rinanciai  -.^n.jyoctf  and  corrmunity  relat  Lon.i . 
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In  the  community  relations  Sdction,  Gleazer  said  that  "If 
comnunity  collecjus  want  to  be  in  the  forefront  in  the  1970 's, 

they  need  to  re focus  their  efforts  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 

10 

older  people..."        It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 

that  Gleazer  himself  devoted  211  of  239  pages  to  programs  for 

recent  high  school  graduates,  rather  than  programs  for  older 

adults.    Ultimately,  said  Gleazer,  the  future  nature  of  the 

comnunity  college  dcpem.s  on  the  kinds  of  students  the  college 
11 

will  serve.        Though  Gleazer  mentioned  older  persons  as  one 
possible  type  of  student,  he  discussed  pi.'Ograms  for  older 
persons  in  the  section  on  "trends  in  community  relations"  rather 
than  the  section  on  "changes  in  the  student  population".  If 
his  book  is  a  fair  indication,  the  education  of  adults  will 
remain  a  peripheral  function  of  the  community  colleges  of  the 
future . 

In  a  study  of  California  public  iunior  colleges  in  1966, 
Held  examined  then-current  trends.    He  observed  that  a  number 
of  forces  were  tending  to  ciiange  the  junior  college  from  a  free 
public  institution,  locally  governed  and  catering  to  the  needs 
of  the  total  community,  to  an  institution  of  more  limited  scope. 
Theso  forces  were:  the  relatively  recent  identification  of 
junior  colleges  as  institutions  of  higher  education,  increasing 
enrollment,  and  a  reluctance  of  legislatures  to  increase  their 
level  of  assistance.     These  forces  were  encouraging  colleges  to 
(1)   raise  admission  standards,    (2)  charge  tuition,  and  (3) 
curt.ail  seme  tunctions  of  the  junior  college,  probably  vocational 
education  and  adult  education. 
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ilowcvor,   f<-;{iiral  yolicieJ ,  v^lriich  oncouraje  c.-ucciLion 

of  the  disadvantaged,  would  then  divert  federal  moniits  away 

from  tiio  junior  col  l ..'>jci^'.  to  otl'.cr  i  u;- t.i l  utlons  willing  to 

initiate  programs  for  r.ho  diaaJvantaqed .     Tha  junior  t-ollcye 

would  therefore  suffer  a  net  ]oss  in  status,  enrollment,  and 

12 

financial  support. 

Keid  ignored  i.".  this  anaiyaii   a  number  of  ot.ier  events 
which  might  occur  if  tne  junior  co lieges  shoula  bucoivie  more 
selective  and  less  of  an  "open  door"  college.     Hvovover,  his 
scenerio  did  demonstrate  that  when  attempting  to  rorecast 
trends,  many  interrelated  factors  n-ust  be  considor^-jd .  Kcia 
also  pointed  out  that  seemingly  v-^eripheral  functions  uf  «i 
college  may  in  fact        very  integral  tc  the  institutional 
.ioalth  of  the  college . 

Tiic  a.itiiorij  reviewed  here  poi.nted  a  picture  of  an 
cxiiandiu:;  .iduit  education  onueriJi:  i:>j ,  jnhanccd  by  growing 
:j'^ij.ic  .ioi.-and  anvl  ir.croa.'Jed  re.spo.Tsibility  on  tl.e  part  of 
tlio  r-,.-;-.:Ml   ;uvi.; r linen t .     Communivy  .•;oll(:gi.^i  -a^-Ii..  li..;*.-.-:  a^j  be- 

:opi:.  •■  -VP.  ov..;i  :•..(.; t'j  imoojcaat  2:art  of  our  higner  oduc.aiior. 

;  3t^r:.,  yuL  t:i'.:  i^i  i-jc  of  -.idult-  uciuc.it.ion  \-iii.hii:  O.r:  -cllcg'j.s 
'..aj   ir.wi  t.iar .     uo^::-.  Oleazer  and  t;.e  Carnogio  Co;!:r,ii.ssio;:  report 
-:av-:   .idui!-  -jviiciLior.  oiily  brief  jTiuntion,  and  Held  pointed  out 
Hon-'  t'o-vcj.;  ;iine'-;rin<;  '-lit.  growth  of  adult  uducaticn  i.n 
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Lcgislatio!'. 


BEST  COPT  hmum 


Paralleling  foaeral  duvelopment  of  othor  social  legis- 
lation, oxtonsivc  provisions  for  idult:  education  wore  included 
in  the  "Great  Society''  r.ianninci  in  cne  1960  •s.  Dijrect 
federal  involvement  in  vocauional  education  uelow  the  college 
level  iiad  been  initiated  with  passage  of  the  Smith-ilughos 
Vocational  l-ducation  Aot  of  1917.     In  the  1960 's,  legislation 
altered  the  prior  i  ti..i5 ,  cxpcin:'cd  the  scope  and  va^cly  in- 
cretr-^-eu  the  allocations  tor  adult  education.  Post-196C'b 
develvjprt:e;its  on  tiie  federal  level  are  characterized  by  re- 
trenciimunt,     A  review  of  the  early  federal  leqiiilation  enhances 
understanding,  and  tnus  proceeds  discussion  of  contempoirary 
philosophy,  progran;^  and  problems  of  adult  education  legislation* 

Willie  stipulating  certain  procedures  and/or  criteria  to 
be  followed ,  early  federal  legislation  did  not  undertake 
direction  ana  orrianizatioa  of  vocational  education  programs. 
Irn;:  1  e»neMt a tioii  was  luv.  res^pons ibi  3  ity  of  the  several  states, 
all  of  niaintaincd  juch  programs  for  adults  by  1923. 

All  ivvit  five  iJtatuJ  aad  tiu^r  by  1919,   two  years  after  the 
j^Tiiriai  yjll  logialacion;   some  :^Latej  had  them  [)rvor  to  1917, 
ou\  i)roopoctLVj  federal  support  provided  the  impetus  for  the 


:ai.orii:y  of  jLatoj  to  initiate  suci'i  programs, 

:-s.\o:,cj  imp^jrcant  ^env:ral  demand::^  st.ates  met  in 

'■r.,iM'  t  '  o^^tii. a  loJer-iJ   runds  wore: 


icive  nccepLancc:  oy 


'  the  S'-.voral 


•  o:'  f.;;w  f»  d^.^r  li  acts; 


r 


:■ : K)v;i/ Ct^d  ?.o  cooporati;  wit;;  ti;e 
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(3)  provision  of  state  and/or  local  monies  to  match 
federal  grants;  and 

(4)  submission  of  program  plans  to  the  federal  Vocational 

2 

Education  Board  for  that  Body's  approval. 

Specific  prescriptions  within  the  federal  acts  provided 
guidelines  to  the  States  andr  in  some  measurer  reflected 
contemporaneous  socio-political  and  economic  developments. 
A  response  to  growing  American  awareness  of  the  relatively 
greater  opportunities  for  vocational  education  in  foreign 
countries  which  were  competing  for  American  markets,  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  was  designed  specifically  to  cope  with  two 
related  changes  in  American  life:    growing  urbanization  and 
reallocation  of  the  work  force  from  agricultural  to  industrial 
labor.    It  complemented  the  previously  created  (Smith-Lever 
Act,  1914)  agricultural  extension  programs,  providing  for  both 
(1)  vocational  education,  specifically  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  the  trades,  and  industry,  and  (2)  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  these  subjects.     Required  program  characteristics 
of    the  Act  included  pre-college  level  training  programs 
designed  to  prepare  persons  of  at  least  14  years  of  age  for 
usefu]  employment  and,  furthermore,  part-time  programs  for 
onployed  persons  of  14  to  18  years  of  age. 

Section  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  stated  that:  "... 
to  sucurc  the  oenefits  of  the  appropriations  provided  for  in 
.   .   .  thio  Act,  any  State  shall,  through  the  legislative 
..luthority  thereof,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ..." 
Otiior  early  Acts  include  the  same  requirement.     Therefore  it 
is  correct  to  state  that:   "Among  the  most  important  general 


demands  states  mot  in  order  to  obtain  federal  funds  wore: 
(1)  acceptance  by  the  State  legislatures  of  the  federal 
acts;  ..."    Thj  distinction  i^J  v;orthy  of  rote  because  it 
reinforced  the  traditional  division  of  state  and  federal 
powers.     It  was  insufficient  for  a  state  acjoncy  to  request 
funds  for  state  use  simply  becaurij  Ll'.o  federal  gcvernioant  has 
given  general  authorization  for  expcjnditures  by  the  states; 
rather,  the  state  legislature  must  first  take  affirmative 
action. 

The  federal  role  in  pre-collegiate  vocational  educa- 
tion was  extended  by  the  George-Reed  (1929) ,  Smith-Dankhead, 
and  George-Ellzey  (1934)  Acts  and  other  legislation  which 
(1)  increased  federal  appropriations;    (2)  extended  the 
benefits  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands*  and  later, 
Hawaii  and  Alaska;  and  (3)  authorized  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  persons  disabled  in  industry.     The  1936 
Georcjo-Doen  Act  was  designed  to  meet  needs  created  by  the 
simultaneously  declining  percentage  of  the  labor  force  employed 
in  agriculture  and  industry  and  increasing  percentage  en- 
gaged m  transuortation,  trade  and  clerical  work.     It  uuthor- 
i^:od  additional  annual  expenditures  and  extended  the  scope  of 
th^j  prograr.  beyond  tho  provisions  of  previous  legislation. 
Prior  to,  and  especially  during  the  Depression  years,  these 
Acts  weio-  complemented  by  the  provisions  for  adult  education 
included  in  various  labor  acts. 

^■UTiending  tiie  George-Deen  Act,  the  George-Barden  Vocu- 
',].o^i'^^  -uucac.ion  Act  or  compxomentea  the  stminai  Jmitti- 

nugh'.'3  Act.     The  provisions  of  the  George-Bard(2n  Act  increased 
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federal  activity  in  three  areas.    Title  I  provided  iupplementary 

funds  for  education  in  agriculture r  home  economics,  trades  and 
industry,  and  distributive  occupations.    Title  II  authorized 
federal  appropriations  for  pre-college  level  training  pro- 
grams in  practical  nursing  and  allied  health  professions. 
Title  III  authorized  appropriations  for  "area  vocational  educa- 
tion programs"  for  training  highly  skilled  technicians  in 
occupations  which  require  scientific  or  technical  knowledge 
and  are  necessary  for  the  national  defense.    Notable  among 
changes  in  the  use  of  funds  provided  by  Title  I  of  the  1946 
Act  was  the  elimination  of  requirements  that  pre-employment 
programs  for  persons  of  at  least  18  years  of  age  or  who 
have  left  full-time  school  (1)  operate  at  least  30  hours  per 
week  for  at  least  nine  months  per  year  and  (2)  devote  a 
minimum  of  one-half  the  training  time  to  useful  or  productive 
shopwork.    The  "area  vocational  education  programs"  were  to 
be  publicly  supervised  and  controlled  systematic  classes  on  a 
pro-college  level  for  persons  who  had  completed  junior  high 
school  or  were  at  least  16  years  old  and  showed  reasonable 
proviso  of  benefitting  from  the  instruction. 

The  Act  stipulated  that  state  and  local  funds  for  Title 
IJi  must  supplement  matching  grants  appropriated  according  to 
thQ  Smith-Hughes  Act  and/or  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act.  The 
federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  program  was  to  be  covered 
by  the  annual  529  million  appropriations  the  Act  originally 
authorized.  Partially  because  of  the  large  sum  available  for 
vocational  education  through  veteran's  education  programs 
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initiated  m  i94o,  hcwever;  Conqrojs  did  not  approves  the 
full  appropriation  authorized  by  the  Gcorge-Barden  Act 
until  1956. 

Continuing  international  tensions  contributed  to  a 
domestic  climate  conducive  to  passage  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950.     The  Act  provided  federal  su'pp'jrt, 
directior,  coordination  and  guidance  for  protection  ot' 
/\niurican  life  and  property  against  attack.     Public  dissemina- 
tion of  aofense  information  "by  all  appropri" ..e  means," 
establishment  of  a  national  civi2.  defense  collage,  up  to 
three  civil  defense  training  schools,  and  leasing  of  whatever 
property  was  necessary  to  provide  the  required  schools  and 
classes  were  responsibilities  of  the  National  Civil  Defense 
Adm iniotrcitor . 

CooportiLive  Research  Act  of  1954  provided  federal 
funda  to  vjui^Hc  univcrj i t los  and  collegei:,  institutions  and 
■  )r  .'.t;:i.:.at.ions  ,  no]i-prof  it-makincj  3  agencies,  and 

individual o  for  research,  surveys,  and  demonstrations  re 
cducaLioM ,  and  ior  t'n^i  disseminat i  jn  of  infornation  derived 
rL"o;i  eduCt^iional  rj^search.     Fund.^  were  available  for 
t  rai^u:-.  a':; ii'S  ,    i.nL ^^nrJiiips ,  and  fellowships,  as  well  as  training 

,^^nrn'.,  ii\  Lh-;;  field  of  edueauion,  including  preparation 
of  .--t.-iM  rweru;or.>  a;- i  eurricular  retiources  for  such  training. 
L'..;       -i'.  :;irecn  ci.e  c.o  adulL  eciurat.ion  followed  passage  of  an 
.•..•••^r.'-.r.e.-.t  pcrnittin  j  ucili^.-ition  of  rosourcejs  authorized  uy 

;•.  ti;«:  ^  i  1  in'juai  i:(iuc;at  i  o:i  ;jrograms  authoriztjd  by 

li'  .-.-  '/ri  l.)t>'j  i; lvru.-aLary  and  Secondary  i:du<;aLiun  AcL. 

O 
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..../.•  .i>_vc'.ioi.rA-T.v    i.i  ap:^ii«.">d  research  for  educational 
cndcavora  were  r.udc  po&^iulc  uirough  the  grants-in-aid  and 

N'atiorial  L'Ci'cnoc  LJuc.ition  Act  of  1953,     This  title / 
"l^escarch  and  r;x;:cri.7,c:.Lation  in  More  Lffecti'.o  U'tilization  of 
Tuxcvi^iorw  Ha.iiO,  Motion  Picturci5,  and  Related  Media  for 
L;auca*:.ijnvii  I\i  I'oodos  , "  au taorir'cc  aopropriatio.is  for :  (1) 
adaotj*.  ^or.  of  resource j  a;';d  rocr.niquc'j  and  subsequent 
utilization  of  tnj  conr;anications  media;    (2)  training;  teachers 
to  usw  JUCi*  media  witl;  opti.Tial  effectiveness;  and   (3)  pre- 
^cntm.j  acadorTiic  sabjucu  matter  tr.rough  sach  incdia  in  public 
clcriontary  and  secondary  schools,  .iS  well  as  msti ti4tions  of 
;*ighur  t^ducation . 

'fiile  VIII  of  the  Act.,  entitled  "Area  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Prograr^io,"  a.Tendinvj  the  l'J46  vieorgc-Burdon  Act,  was 
Itself  ar.ended        t**e  Vocational  iJducation  Act   (svjc  ^.elow)  . 

•//vjn  ^rie:  ^.sutch  of  c-ivelopracnts  in  adult  education 

md-tjatwo  t/.a^  ^hu  r.\a  :or  lovjiulation  of  the  l'J60'b  fit  into 
^^autur/.o  wr.ooa  oawli.;e.\  I'.a^i  bo^n  surjcested  m  previous  decades. 
In  l>orlanc*  ai\al\'z^d  federal  lecjislauion  oi  tli»;  x960'^: 

affcw^cd  -idelt  euucatio:;.     ric  felt  that  tiie  first  major 

i-'-,.^^  jiicd  \z  rv_«-:L  L;.*^  CO.'*  wi:.^.i.nij  criall'-;:i  ;cj  of  an  evolvi:;*; 
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secondarily  underemployed  persons  who  needed  now  or  improved 
skills  and  (2)  to  meet  the  postulated  requirements  of  the 
space-age  economy  for  skilled  workers.    The  Act  was  composed 
of  five  Titles:     "Manpower  requirements,  development  and 
utilization,  Training  and  Skill  Development  Programs,  Mis- 
cellaneous.  Seasonal  Unemployment  in  the  Condtructicn 
Industry,  and  Supplementary  State  Proyrams."    Primarily  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Act  authorized 
programs  in  four  major  areas:     (1)  research,  provision  of 
information,  and  evaluation  re  manpower  needs  and  problems; 
(2)  institutional  projects  providing  in-school  occupational 
training,   (3)  on-tiie-job  training;  and  (4)  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  to  reach  otherwise  unreachable 
persons . 

The  Act  was  notable  in  terms  of  adult  education  in  that 
it  authorized  occupational  training  programs  for  persons  16 
and  over,  and  it  recognized  the  relation  ^between  basic  educa- 
tion skills  and  job  training.     Indeed,  Title  II  of  the  act 

contained  the  first  legislative  use  of  the  term  "basic  education 

3 

with  reference  to  adults. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  another  of  the 

lot^isiative  cornerston.-i   of  adult  education  in  the  1960's. 

V/liiic  not  aimed  primarily  at  adults,  its  statement  of 

puriJQse  made  it  clear  that  adults  were  to  be  included  in 

prcijrarns  authorized  under  the  act; 

...:so  tiiat  peraono  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 

ti-.o  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn 
now  ones,  und  those  with  special  educational  handicaps  - 
will  r.ave  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraininq 
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Both  the    AOTk  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  recognized  the 
need  for  adult  basic  education  in  conjunction  with  job  training. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was  extremely  im- 
portant for  adult  education.    Title  IIB,  Adult  Basic  Education 
Programs,  was  devoted  solely  to  adult  education.    As  with 
previous  legislation,  under  Title  IIB  each  state  had  to 
develop  and  have  approved  a  state  plan  for  ABE  programs,  with 
programs  carried  out  by  local  agencies,  usually  the  public 
schools.    The  federal  government  assumed  90  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  the  ABE  program,  with  state  and  local  agencies 
supplying  10  per  cent.    Funds  were  allocated  to  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  state  over  18 
with  less  than  five  years  of  schooling.^ 

Two  additional  pieces  of  legislation  passed  in  1965 
further  advanced  the  legislative  status  of  adult  education. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  provided 
several  benefits  for  adult  education.    Some  state  departments 
of  education  added  adult  education  personnel,  and  some  programs 
funded  under  the  Act  had  adult  education  components.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provided  a  number  of  opportunities 
for  adult  education  programs,  particularly  under  Title  I, 
"Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education  Programs."^ 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  piece  of  adult  education 
Iccjislation  was  passed  in  1966.     The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966  included,  as  Title  III,  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966.     This  Act  was  significant  for  a 
number  of  reasons.     It  was  the  first  federal  legislation 
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specifically  called  an  Adult  Education  Act.    By  being  included 

in  the  ESEA,  it  in  effect  moved  adult  education  into  the 

mainstreeun  of  federal  education  legislation.    It  provided  for 

the  establishmeut  of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Adult 

Basic  Education.     And  it  transferred  full  control  of  ABE 

programs  from  the  OEO  (where  it  was  placed  by  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act  of  1964)  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

This  move  was  considered  important  by  adult  educators 

because  of  the  difficulty  thvy  had  experienced  for  two  years 

while  USOE  administered  ABE  programs,  but  funding  came  through 
7 

OEO. 

The  1967  Amendments  to  the  Adult  Education  Act  (included 

as  Title  III  of  the  1967  Amendments  to  ESEA)  extended  federal 

ABE  programs  through  June  1970,  appropriated  more  money  for 

adult  education,  made  non-profit  agencies  eligible  for  ABE 

funds,  and  continued  the  90:10    federal  to  state  and  local 

8 

funding  ratio. 

Dorland  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  acts  in  "non- 
educational"  areas  have  also  benefitted  adult  education. 
Manpower  programs  have  provided  perhaps  even  more  adult 
education  than  have  programs  specifically  designated  as  "educa- 
tional" in  nature.     Community  Action  Programs,  such  as  those 
sponsored  by  HUD,  often  provide  adult  education  for  participants. 

The  Lducation  Professions  Act  of  1967  has  provided  graduate 

9 

traiiiiiig  for  a  number  of  adult  educators. 

Dorland  noted  that  since  1965-66,  federal  emphasis  has 
oeca  on  raking  existing  laws  work,  rather  than  on  initiating 
,9r>-ew  laws.     The  legislation  passed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
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decade  was  altered  through  amendments  or  through  failing 
to  appropriate  funds  for  programs  authorized  by  earlier  legis- 
lation. 

A  study  by  Draper  in  1967  gave  some  indication  of  the 

effect  of  this  federal  legislation  in  a  single  state.  Draper 

gathered  data  with  a  questionnaire  sent  to  185  puolic  school 

adult  education  administrators .    They  were  questioned  about 

changes  occuring  in  their  District  as  a  result  of  federal 

adult  education  legislation.     Respondents  reported  that 

federal  legislation  resulted  in  increases  in  (1)  expenditure 

of  local  tax  funds  for  adult  education  in  27.27  per  cent  of 

10 

districts  with  adult  programs,       (2)  the  number  of  administra- 
tors employed  in  19.58  per  cent  of  the  districts, (3)  the 

employment  of  teachers  trained  to  teach  adults  in  19.58 

12 

per  cent  of  the  districts,      and  (4)  the  number  of  adult 

13 

education  courses  offered  in  40.46  per  cent  of  the  districts. 
Larger  districts  were  more  affected  by  federal  education  legis- 
lation than  were  smaller  districts.    Most  program  administrators 
felt  that  state  aid  was  more  important  than  federal  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  adult  education.     Only  49  per  cent  of  the 

administrators  felt  that  federal  funds  had  had  any  positive 

14 

effects  on  their  program. 

The  preceding  discussion  involved  only  federal  legijlation. 
Miller  reviewed  legislation  at  the  state  level  in  1950.  He 
found  that  except  in  the  areas  of  general  vocational  education, 
and  rehabilitation  services  for  adults,  there  were  no  systematic 
patterns  for  adult  education  in  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  several  states.     Some  states  had 


apcicific  sectiona  or  chapters  in  the  school  laws  pertaining 
to  adult  education  while  in  other  states  adult  education  was 
mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  laws.    Miller  found  evidence 
of  significant  development  in  adult  education  legislation  in 
the  twenty  years  preceding  1950: 

(1)  The  conception  of  public  school  adult  education  had 
grown  beyond  such  traditional  areas  as  Americanization, 
literacy,  and  elementary  school  subjects  to  incluoo  many 
other  areas. 

(2)  Most  states   (two-thirds)  had  increased  provisions 
for  adult  education  over  the  twenty  years. 

(3)  One-half  the  states  provided  full-time  or  part-time 
adult  education  personnel  in  their  state  departments  of  education. 

(4)  One-hilf  the  states  provided  state  aid  for  one  or 

15 

more  areas  of  adult  general  education. 

In  1972,  Jeanroy  reviewed  the  development  of  state 

legislation  for  adult  education.    Massachusetts  was  the  first 

state  to  pass  such  legislation,  appropriating  $75  for  evening 

schools  in  1823.     Other  states  followed  suit  over  the  next 

few  years.    Jeanroy  found  that  from  1850  to  1950,  the  states 

were  preoccupied  with  the  education  of  children  and  youth 

almost  to  the  exclusion  of  education  of  adults.    Most  state 

education  legislation  dealt  with  elementary  and  secondary 

education.     The  judicial  branch  of  the  federal  government 

played  the  major  role  in  promoting  adult  education.  During 

this  period,  court  decisions  were  as  important  as  legislative 

acts  m  shaping  adult  education.     Court  decisions  gave  communi- 

rn^^-ies  and  local  school  boards  the  power  to  establish  and 
LKJC 
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regulate  various  aspects  of  adult  education  programs. 

After  1950,  many  states  established  more  comprehensive 
legislation.     Several  explicitly  defined  public  school  adult 
education,  identified  lines  of  administration,  and  provided 
opportunities  for  the  growth  of  adult  education.    Court  de- 
cisions were  less  influential  than  before  1950.  Modification 
of  legislative  policies  occurred  not  by  c^nrt  decisions  but 
by  guidelines  set  up  by  central  state  agencies.    These  guide- 
lines supplemented  or  even  replaced  legislative  guidelines .^^ 

Dorland  reviewed  state  legislation  for  adult  education 
in  1968.    Among  the  trends  he  noted  were: 

(1)  Some  states  first  provided  money  for  adult  education 
after  they  were  required  to  contribute  ten  per  cent  matching 
funds  for  federal  ABE  programs.    Some  states  first  employed 
adult  education  specialists  in  state  departments  of  education 
in  order  tc  meet  the  requirements  for  participation  in 
federal  ABE  programs. 

(2)  Some  of  the  more  recent  state  legislative  activity 
has  beon  in  the  area  of  high  school  education  for  adults.  The 
federal  government  has  failed  to  appropriate  funds  for  adult 
education  classes  beyond  the  eighth  grade  level,  so  some 
states  have  provided  state  funds  for  this  purpose. 

(3)  As  educators  generally  and  adult  educators  specif ical 
Locomo  more  knowledgeable  of  legislative  strategy  and  power, 

they  are  placing  more  emphasis  on  working  towards  desirable 

18 

legislative  objectives. 
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Even  though  the  federal  legislation  of  the  past  decade 
reflects  past  patterns  of  federal  support  for  education,  some 
new  elements  were  noticeable  in  the  "Great  Society"  legislation. 
Perhaps  the  best  3ummary  of  the  changes  reflected  by  the 
federal  legislation  of  the  60 's  was  offered  by  Houle  in  cn 
article  written  in  1968.    From  a  review  of  legislation,  Houle 
inferred  past  and  present  federal  policies  towards  adult  educa- 
tion.   Houle  noted  that  federal  policies  seem  to  be  changing 
to  aJlow  greater  diversity  of  purpose  for  adult  education 
programs:  more  coordination,  initiation,  and  control  at  the 

federal  level,  and  more  diversity  of  adult  education  institu- 

19 

tions  and  agencies  which  receive  federal  support. 
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sovernance  of  Community  Colleges 
The  variation  in  patterns  of  governance  of  community 
colleges  is  limitcC  chiefly  by  the  number  of  states.  The 
different  patterns  can  be  classified  quite  easily  into 
two  or  three  cate.,ories,  however.    In  a  study  of  two-year 
colloqos,  Medskcr  and  Tillery  tound  that  two  basic  state 
patterns  prevailed:     "(1)  situations  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  community  colleges  is  shared  between  local  and 
state  govornment,  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  responsibility 
rests  primarily  with  the  state. Many  variations  existed  with- 
in these  two  basic  patterns.    In  three  stated  some  colleges 
were  governed  under  one  pattern  while  other  colleges  were 
governed  under  another.     In  some  states  the  colleges  were 
controlled  by  the  universities.    At  the  state  level,  a 
variety  of  agencies  -ere  responsible  for  community  colleges. 

^dedsker  and  Tillerv  found  that  as  of  summer,  1969, 
twelve  states  administered  the  community  colleges  totally 
through  some  state  agency,  twenty-eight  did  it  f rough  a 
combination  of  state  and  local  control,  and  nine  states  placed 
the  colleges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  university. 

under  tne  total  state  control  pattern,  seven  states 
placed  tne  colleges  under  a  separate  board,  five  placed  the 
loi leges  under  a  sub  unit  of  a  board  responsible  for  other 
Ui.her  education  institutions.     Under  the  state-local  pattern 
of  control,  fifteen  states  placed  the  state's  function  in 
.no  state  board  of  education  and/or  department  of  public  instruction, 
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six  placed  Lho  state's  function  In  a  separate  community  college 

board,  and  seven  placud  the  state's  function  in  a  board  respon- 

2 

siblo  for  other  higher  education  institutions. 

The  practice  of  operating  community  colleges  under  a 
local  board,  but  with  some  control  and  coordination  by  the 
state  is  the  oldest  and  still  the  most  prevalent  method  identi- 
fied by  Medsker  and  Tillery.     It  was  also  the  most  complex 
form  of  governance  they  found,  likely  to  be  hampered  by  the 
diversity  of  policies  and  practices  set  up  by  the  various 
lo-^al  boards.    Medsker  and  Tillery  question  whether  local  con- 
trol really  facilitates  responsiveness  to  local  needs  any 
more  than  state  control.     They  point  out  the  potential  conflict 
between  a  state  plan  for  coordination  of  community  college 
efforts  and  an  ideal  of  local  control. 

As  the  community  colleges  assume  an  increasingly  prominent 

position  in  the  delivery  of  education,  the  state,  as  a  whole, 

has  even  greater  interest  in  tlieir  development  and  efficient 

operation.    ModsKcr  and  Tillery  pointed  out  that  though  some 

persons  are  strongly  committed  to  local  autonomy,  there  are 

valid  arguments  for  a  strong  role  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

The  needs  of  all  the  people  are  better  met  if  the  state  is  able 

to  coordinate  the  community  college  system.     They  asserted  that 

the  trend  will  be  towards  full  state  contr«-^l  of  community  colleges 

They  point  out  that  a  number  of  states  h  ve  ootained  full  con- 

3 

trol  from  local  boards. 

Hickman  and  Lieske  studied  state  coordinative  agencies 
in  1966  and  196  8.     They  found  a  marked  proliferation  of  st-te 
ageriCies  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  community  colleges. 
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m  the  liO  tJtaLob  had  55  coordinativo  agencies.     In  1968 

the  50  status  had  75  coordinative  agencies.    In  1968  the 
state  board  of  cducdtion  was  the  most  prevalent  agency  res- 
ponsible for  coordination  (fifteen  states),  with  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  state  beards  for  cc  ...unity  colleges 
the  next  most  prevalent  (twelve  states  each) .    The  number  of 
states  with  more  than  one  coordinative  agency  rose  from  eight 
in  1966  to  26  in  1968.    At  the  local  level,  they  found  that 
control  of  community  colleges  was  moving  away  from  school 
districts  and  counties,  towards  multi-county  agencies.  They 
did  not  provide  data  relevant  to  Medsker  and  Tillery's  con- 
clusion that  states  are  moving  towards  full  state  control  of 

4 

community  colleges. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  issue  of  the  control  of 
community  colleges  is  the  funding  of  comrainity  colleges. 
Medsker  and  Tillery  found  that  states  which  had  full  state 
control  of  community  colleges  generally  provided  most  or  all 
the  funds  for  the  colleges.     Those  states  which  shared  respon- 
sibility with  local  governments  shared  the  costs  as  well.  In 
these  states,  the  state  paid  an  average  of  36  per  cent,  while 
the  local  governments  paid  an  average  of  30  per  cent. 

:;on-tiansfer  programs,  such  as  adult  and  vocational  educi 
tion,  have  posed  problGms  for  states  attempting  to  create  separ 
ate  conununity  college  beards.     Unlike  the  transfer  programs, 
such  activities  are  carried  out  by  the  K-12  school  system,  and 
sometimes  by  universities  as  well.     The  irter-institutional 
nature  of  these  programs  complicates  clean  divisions  among  th(^ 
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various  educational  agencies,  both  administratively  and 

legally.    Morsch  pointi>  out  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

requires  each  state  to  d'^signate  one  agency  to  have  sole 

responsibility  for  federally  aided  vocational  programs  in 

the  state.    Florida  responded  to  this  problem  by  dividing  the 

department  of  education  into  four  divisions.    Three  are 

institution-oriented,  while  the  fourth  (Division  of  Vocational, 

Technical,  and  Adult  Education),  is  program-oriented.  Washington 

created  an  independent  board  of  vocational  education,  which 

contracts  with  the  K-12  system  and  with  the  comnunity  college 

6 

system  for  the  needed  educational  services. 

Medsker  and  Clark  considered  this  problem  when  studying 

the  effects  of  moving  to  full  state  governance  of  community 

colleges.     They  recommended  the  creation  of  a  separate  board, 

responsible  for  adult  and  vocational  education.    Such  a  board 

would  solve  the  problem    of  how  to  coordinr  i  the  adult  and 

vocational  activities  carried  out  by  th         ;lic  schools  and 

junior  colleges,    i'ledsker  and  Clark  felt  chat  such  a  board  could 

recruit  a  high  level  professional  staff  because  it  could  pay 

higher  salaries  and  offer  more  autonomy  than  if  it  were  a 

7 

division  within  the  state  board  for  community  colleges.  Perhaps 
because  issues  of  governance  are  so  closely  related  to  issues 
of  financial  support  and  of  legislation,  few  writers  have 
dealt  explicitly  with  governance.     This  is  an  area  of  cor.vjern 
which  will  probably  receive  more  attention  as  commuriity  colleges 
become  more  ubiquitous  and  as  the  issues  becf   e  r.ore  cloarly 
defined. 
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Articulation  and  Coordination 

t:-.o  litor.iture  or.  articulation  and  coordination  among  ABE 
agencies  is  characterized  primarily  by  its  paucity.     This  is  a 
function,  perhaps,  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  attempts  to  coor- 
dinate A3E  programs,     nevertheless,  there  have  been  a  few  thoughtful 
well  ri-'S(2arched  studies  of  articulation  and/or  coordination. 

When  the  topic  of  coordination  is  raised,  it  is  generally  in 
a  favorable  light.     V7e  were  unable  to  find  a  writer  who  presented 
an  argunont  against  coordination.     Not  that  disadvantages  to 
coordination  have  been  ignored;  these  will  be  discussed  later. 
The  v/riters  who  did  find  such  disadvantages,  however,  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  were  outweighed  by  advantages 

The  level  at  which  coordination  of  ABE  activities  should  be 
carried  out  has  not  been  a  pressing  topic  for  discussion  in  the 
literature.     Houlo  studied  coordination  at  the  state  level;  Beder, 
Myran,  and  Niemi  discussed  cooperation  at  the  local  level.  Timkin 
and  Harrison  dealt  with  both  the  state  and  the  local  level.  Only 
Houle,  and  Timkin  and  Harrison  presented  an  argument  for  the  impor- 
tance of  coordination  at  one  level  as  compared  to  another.  Both 
reports  suggested  that  coordination  begins  at  the  st&te  level. 
Houlo  arqucd  that  the  state  is  the  ultimate  level  of  control  in  edu- 
catic.ial  theory  and  that  local  representatives  look  to  state  agencies 
for  leadership  and  guidance.     "If  the  state  leaders  cooperate  with 
one  another,  this  servos  as  an  example  and  stimulus  for  local 
cooperation. " ^ 

TinkLn  and  Harrison  agreed  that  cooperation  must  first  exist 
at  the  state  level  if  it  is  to  exist  at  the  local  level.  They 
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An  example  of  coordination  at  the  local  level  is  offered  by 
tho  roDort  of  the  Special  Project  for  Coordinated  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation, in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    A  Special  Project  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  School  district  coordinated  the  ABE  components  of  four 
t'odorally  fund'?d  agencies  (WIN,  CEP,  MDT,  and  the  Extended  Services 
Departncnt  of  the  Kansas  City  School  District.)     Several  other 
agencies  wore  also  involved,  though  less  formally. 

Their  report  listed  six  benefits  of  this  coordination: 

1)  savings  in  program  costs 

2)  savings  in  time 

3)  a  flexible  class  structure 

4)  the  provision  of  daytime  classes 

5)  manageable  teacher-pupil  ratio 

6)  experienced  professional  leadership.^ 

Those  benefits  resulted  primarily  from  the  pooling  of  the  students 
each  agency  had        teach  and  the  pooling  of  the  ABE  resources  each 
agency  b.ad.     By  consolidating  their  ABE  classes  in  one  center,  WIN 
and  CEP  estimated  they  saved  several  thousand  dollars  in  rent  and 
ocjuipnont  co.sti5.     By  using  tho  purchasing  services  of  the  Kansas 
City  School  District,  they  saved  even  more.     With  this  arrangement, 
CEP  was  ablo  to  oIf<;r  daytime  classes  with  paid  instructors,  wherea. 
they  would  havo  had  to  offoi  only  night  classes  with  volunteer 
instructors . 

The  school  district  supplied  consultative  services  by  the 
directors  of  the  Hopartraent  of  Extended  Services,  of  Adult  Educatior 
ar.d  of  Research  and  Dovo.lopment .     The  school  di  3trict  also  loaned 
audio-visual  njtc^rial  and  equipment  to  the  other  agencies.  Seminars 
ER]C    on  teaching  mechodrj  <.'.nd  counseling  were  arranged  between  school 
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district  personnel  and  MDTA  peraonnel.^    The  report  mentioned  three 
obstacles  to  the  coordination  project: 

1)  an  artificial  division  between  ABE  and  GEO  classes  which 
caused  needless  administrative  work; 

2)  problems  in  keeping  registration  records  current?  and 

3)  the  excessive  time  needed  to  modify  subcontracts,  due  to 
the  increased  red  tape. 

The  report  concludad  that  coordination  among  the  agencies  was 
feasible,  but  that  it  required  continuing  effort  by  the  Special 

Project  staff. ^ 

V/hile  the  above  authors  spoke  of  benefits  in  terms  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies,  Niemi  wrote  of  the  benefits  to  the  community 
served  by  the  agencies.     He  argued  that  if  evening  schools  and 
community  colleges  do  not  coordinate  their  adult  education  efforts, 
the  results  may  be  a  reduction  in  educational  opportunities  for  the 
students.     He  feared  that  adult  evening  schools,  already  in  a 
marginal  position  in  many  communities,  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  if  the  two  institutions  tried  to  compote  for  students. 
If  the  adult  evening  school  were  weakened  or  even  discontinued  as 
a  result  of  such  competition,  he  predicted,  largely  on  the  basis 

of  intuition,  that  the  net  result  would  be  fewer  class  offerings 

8 

in  the  community. 

Myran  presented  evidence  of  support  for  Niemi's  position, 
at  least  from  community  colleges.    He  presented  the  results  of  a 
survey  of    192  members  of  the  National  council  on  Community  Services. 
When  asked  to  rank  a  list  of  key  elements  in  a  community  service 
program,   "cooperation  with  other  community  agencies  and  groups" 
ERIC 


was  placed  at  tho  top  of   the  liF.t.     The  qroup.  with  which  cooperatior 
was  most  of^sPntiaU  according  to  the  survey,  were  university  con- 
tinuinq  education  donarti^ents  and  public  school  adult  education 
9 

departiTiGnt  s . 

Boder  r-.n.oL-tod  on  coordination  of  a  different  sort-between 
an  ABE  nrocjram  ..nd  .^notnor  institution  or  organization  which  does 
not  carry  out  adult  education.     Beder  used  the  term  linkage  to 
refer  to  any  arranaenonts  between  the  ABE  program  and  the  other 
organisation.     Ho  pointed  out  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
linkage.     A  low  dogroo  nf  linkage  describes  the  situation  in  which 
a  community  agency  does  nothing  more  than  help  publicize  ABE 
classes.     A  high  degree  of  linkage  describes  the  .situation  in 
which  two  agencies  work  closely  together  sharing  resources  and 
seeking  a  common  goal.     Beder  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
type  of  linkage  in  which  tho  ABE  program  agrees  to  provide  classes 
for  employees  or  clients  of  a  particular  organization.     He  called 
..;uch  an  arrangement  a  co- sponsorship . 

Cosponsorships  are  agreements  forced  with  hospitals,  industri 
orgar.iz.tions,  nr. sons,  churches,  welfare  agencies,  and  any  other 
organizations  vh.ch  d-.-sire  the  services  of  the  ABE  program  for 
f.oir  onployoc.  or  clients.     Beder  reported  that  a  1970  survey 
(un5.ubli.=  hed)   by  th.  Center  for  Adult  Education  showed  that  80  per 
conL  of  all  AB:^  programs  in  cities  of  over  100  ,000  residents  engage 
,n  .omu  form  of  cor.-.pon.orship.     The  typical  arrangement  was  one  in 
v/hich  tho  A3i:  proqrar.  provided  tho  teacher  and  i.a ter  ials ,  while 
the  ccsponror  provided  the  students  and  clasi-room  space. 

Beder  .-^  f.ud  i  r-d  ABE  proqrar,is  in  six  cities,  with  sixteen 
Er|c     examples  of  cosponsor:-.l.ip.     He  concluded  that  the  main  benefit  of 


cc-sponsorship  to  the  ABE  program  was  a  large  enrollment  of  students. 
As  moat  ABE  programs  were  funded  at  least  partially  on  the  basis  of 
enrollment,  increased  enrollment  satisfied  an  organizational  need. 
Other  benefits  were  improved  access  to  the  primary  target  population, 
lower  costs,  additionril  services,  information  feedback,  and 
increased  visibility,  prestige  and  power  for  the  program.  ^"^ 

Beder  found  that  the  co-sponsor  also  benefitted.    The  space 
they  offered  for  classrooms  was  generally  vacant  during  class  houitf. 
anyway,  so  there  was  no  additional  cost  in  providing  it.  Similarly, 
providing  the  students  cost  them  almost  nothing  as  well,  except 
for  some  employers  who  gave  the  students  released  time  from  work 
to  attend  class.     For  these  organizations,  the  costs  were  substan- 
tial.    In  exchange  for  their  costs,  they  received  the  services  of 
a  professional  ABE  teacher,  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and 
ins:ructional  materials,  all  of  which  would  have  cost  the  organi- 
zation a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  had  they  attempted  to  set  up 
their  own  ABE  class.     Thus ,  co-sponsorship  was  the  easiest,  cheapest 
way  to  get  basic  education  for  their  employees  or  clients. 

Beder  assumed  that  basic  education  was  likely  to  increase 

employee  production,  and  reduce  employee  mistakes  in  such  places  as 

hospitals  where  mistakes  can  be  crucial.    Unfortunately  he  did  not 

offer  any  evidence  to  support  this  assumption.  The  assumption  is 

not  his  alone,  of  course.     The  hospitals  and  factories  which  gave 

employees  released  time  must  have  assumed  they  would  receive  some 

13 

beneLitii  in  exchange  for  this  cost. 

Beder  found  that  the  costs  for  both  parties  in  the  cosponsor- 

snip  were  relatively  low,  largely  because  the  degree  of  linkage 
o 
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between  the  two  was  relatively  low*  and  consequently  required 

little  adaptation  by  either  party.    Possible  costs  are  of  four 

types:    reduced  autonomy,  administrative  time  to  maintain  the 

linkage,  financial  expense  to  maintain  the  linkage,  and  goal 

14 

displacement. 

The  authors  reviewed  here  suggested  a  number  of  factors 
affecting  the  success  of  coordination  efforts.    The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kansas  City  School  District  report  may  be  summarized 
under  the  following  five  areas: 

1)  Excellent  interagency  and  intra-agency  communication  are 
of  prime  importance. 

2)  Adequate  facilities  are  needed  for  the  classes.  This 
includes  modern  classrooms,  air  conditioning,  water 
coolers,  smoking  and  possibly  eating  facilities. 

3)  The  various  agencies  must  decide  in  advance  each  agency's 
rGsponsibili ty  for  providing  reso\irces  and  activities 
such  as  counseling,  follow-up  of  tardiness  and  absentees, 
records  and  reports. 

4)  The  agencies  must  decide  in  advance  on  certain  policy 
matters,   including  what  constitutes  success  for  the 
student,  what  type  of  tests  to  administer  for  research 
purposes,  and  standards  of  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

5)  Agencies  must  not  allow  students  to  play  one  agency 

15 

against  another. 
Houle  identified  two  general  factors  affecting  coordination 
of  adult  education  at  the  state  level:     structural  organization 
and  ioadership.     Under  leadership  he  stressed  that  the  leader 

o 
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should  be  sure  that  each  member  of  the  association  undiitstands  his 
role  and  the  role  of  the  agency i  and  that  each  membr-r  feels  he  is 
cc itributing  to  the  plans  of  the  association.    The  leader  should 
prevent  loyalties  from  becoming  too  narrow,  and  should  bring 
differences  of  viewpoint  out  in  the  open  where  they  can  be  dealt 
with  objectively.^^ 

Beder  also  emphasized  the  role  of  adult  education  adminis- 
trators in  coordination.     He  found  that  linkages  of  any  sort  were 
usually  initiated  by  the  ABE  program  director.     He  recommended  that 
the  director  seek  to  establish  linkages  with  those  organizations 
having  the  greatest  need  for  ABE.     Such  organizations  would  be  the 
most  willing  to  provide  resources  for  the  ABE  program,  and  would 
also  pr-^vide  the  greatest  number  of  students  for  the  program. 
Beder  found  that  most  administrators  did  not  make  efficient  use 
of  community  liaison  personnel.     Such  persons  were  usually  used  to 
recruit  students  on  a  one  to  one  basis  rather  than  to  establish 
linkages  with  other  organizations  in  the  community.     A  good  per- 
centage of  their  time  was  also  spent  in  miscellaneous  adminis- 
trative chores  not  related  to  liaison.^'' 

Under  structural  organization,  Houle  identified  a  number  of 
factors  which  can  influence  the  success  of  coordination  among  several 
agencies,   including  the  administrative  structures  of  the  individual 
agencies,  tho  goals  of  the  various  agencies,  communication  and 
interaction  among  officers  and  other  members  of  the  agencies,  and 
tho  concreteness  of  the  plan  of  action  of  the  cooperative  venture. i8 

'I'inrtin  anc  ilarrison  prosonted  a  concrete  example  of  a  coordina- 
tivG  structure  in  thejir  description  of  adult  education  in  Oklahoma. 
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They  presented  a  model  for  adult  education  interaction,  with 

activities  coordinated  at  the  state  level  by  the  Oklahoma  Adult 

Education  Association,  and  at  the  local  level  by  the  37  public 

school  adult  learning  centers.    They  stressed  that  coordination 

must  exist  at  the  state  level  if  cooperation  at  the  local  level  is 

to  exist.    Conversely,  cooperation  must  be  carried  out  at  the  local 

level  if  it  is  to  continue  at  the  state  level.    They  recommended 

that  state  directors  condition  local  directors  in  regard  to  areas 

of  working  relationships  among  local  agencies,  and  that  state 

directors  participate  in  the  local  planning  of  joint  program  efforts 

A  prerequisi tr.  for  effective  cooperation  is  a  clear  set  of  goals 

19 

and  objectives,  of  which  all  program  directors  are  aware. 

The  writers  cited  here  all  agreed  that  subt     ntial  benefits 
can  accrue  as  a  result  of  coordination  among  agencies,  and  recom- 
mended d  number  of  measures  to  maximize  those  benefits.    There  was 
not  much  conflict  among  them  as  to  whab  those  measures  are,  perhaps 
because  they  were  almc.  t  common-sense  recommendations  for  such 
things  as  open  communication,  a  clear  understanding  of  objectives, 
and  competent  leadership. 

While  their  recommendations  were  more  specific  in  some  instance 
such  as  in  the  Kansas  City  report,  there  is  still  a  great  need  for 
dGtailed  research  into  specific  benefits  and  costs  of  different 
coordination  procedures.     Savings  in  the  Kansas  City  report  were 
noroiy  estimated..    Perhaps  other  procedures  would  hove  resulted 
in  even  more  savings.     Houle's  study  is  over  thirty  years  o]d.  There 
are  no  studies    with        the  scope  of  Houle's  which  take  into  account 
tho  increased  role  of  the  federal  government  in  the  administration 
of  ABE. 
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The  authors  certainly  offered  evidence  that  coordination 
should  be  actively  pursued  by  ABE  agencies.    As  more  coordination 
is  attempted,  hopefully  research  on  coordination  will  be  facilitated. 
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Delivery  Systems 

While  any  educational  program  must  deal  with  questions  of 
philosophy  and  objectives,  it  must  also  deal  with  the  more  prag- 
matic questions  of  how  to  deliver  the  educational  services  of  the 
program  to  the  consumers  of  those  services.     The  systems  by  which 
adult  education  services  are  delivered  to  the  consumer  take  miny 
forms.     This  section  will  examine  the  literature  on  delivery  systemi 
associated  with  two  major  institutions — the  public  school  and  the 
community/ junior  college — and  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of 
delivery  systems  not  directly  associated  with  either  of  these 
institutions. 

Public  Schools 

The  adult  education  function  of  the  public  school  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  as  old  as  the  public  school  itself.     In  a 
history  of  public  school  adult  education,  George  Mann  claims  that 
private  evening  schools,  open  to  both  youth  and  adults,  existed  as 
early  as  1661  in  New  York  state.    Massachusetts  began  to  subsidize 
evening  schools  in  3  823.     By  1870  there  were  more  than  100  evening 
high  school  and  elementary  schools  in  the  Unitod  States.     By  lOQO, 
165  major  cities  had  established  evening  schools  whose  major  purpose 
was  to  serve  adults.^ 

Until  World  War  I,  adult  education  grew  gradually,  still 
witnin  the  framework  of  the  evening  school.     Practical  courses  in 
honemaking,  technical  education,  and  business  education  were  added 
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to  the  traditional  element-ary  subjects  and  academic  courses. 

According  to  Mann,  the  poat-World  War  I  period  marks  the  beginning 

2 

of  modern  adult  education.    Since  that  time,  public  school  adult 

educatior  has  continu&d  to  grow  in  both  numbers  and  in  scope.  A 

survey  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  Service  of  the  National 

Education  Association  estimated  that  by  1952  there  were  over  3.3 

million  adults  enrolled  in  public  school  programs.^    Cortwright  and 

Dorland  list  fifteen  types  of  subjects  commonly  offered  by  public 

school  adult  programs,  including  general  academic  education,  courses 

4 

in  the  fine  arts,  and  remedial  special  education. 

Adult  education  has  never  been  a  major  focus  of 

public  school  activity.    As  late  as  1958  an  opinion  survey  by  Graff 

and  Edwards  concluded  that  the  establishment  of  adult  education 

departments  and  the  designation  of  adult  school  directors  were  the 

two  major  trends  in  public  school  adult  education.^    A  1967  survey 

by  Dorland  and  Baber  of  adult  education  programs  in  large  school 

systems   (with  over  12,000  day  students)  indicated  that  of  338 

districts  having  an  adult  program,  only  41.1  per  cent  employed  a 

full-time  director.     Twelve  per  cent  of  the  386  districts  responding 

to  the  questionnaire  did  not  have  an  adult  program.^ 

Thomas  c.ad  Griffith  studied  forty  school  systems  in  ten 

states.     They  found  a  good  deal  of  diversity  in  the  provision  of 

public  school  adult  education  from  state  to  state,  with  some  states 

spending  several  million  dollars  in  support  of  adult  programs,  other 

states  allocating  no  money  whatsoever  for  adult  education,  except 

7 

vocational  adult  education.      Z'hey  asserted  that  even  though  adult 

education  programs  are  found  in  all  states,   there  is  no  evidence  of 
o 

widespread  commitment  to  the  provision  of  learning  activiti<is 
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for  adults  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  for  children  and 
8 

adolescents . 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  public  school  is  one  of 
the  major  institutions  offering  education  for  adults.    A  recent 
survey  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  shows  that 
27.  '  per  c'?nt  of  people  engaged  in  adult  education  receive  that  edu- 
cation from  public  or  private  schools.    Another  25.2  per  cent  receive 
that  education  from  colleges  and  universities,  and  27.5  per  cent 
from  job  training  programs. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  issues  concerning  the  form 
a  public  school  adult  education  program  should  take.    Crossland  dis- 
cusses whether  the  classes  should  be  concentrated  in  one  central 
location,  thus  achieving  economy  in  materials  and  usage  of  staff, 
or  de-centralized,  thus  making  it  easier  for  students  to  attend. 
He  concludes  that  a  compromise  is  best,  with  a  few  adult  centers 
placed  around  the  city,  thus  assuring  a  large  number  of  students 
at  each  center,  yet  avoiding  the  stigma  which  adults  may  feel  in 
attending  a  neighborhood  elementary  school. 

An  article  by  Cartwright  and  Oorland,  and  two  manuals  for 
adult  school  administrators,  one  written  by  the  National  Associatior 
for  Public  School  Adult  tlducation,  the  other  by  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation for  Adult  Education,  deal  with  the  topics  of  control,  financir 
and  course  offerings.    All  three  agree  that  the  local  board  of 
education  should  retain  control  of  the  program,  that  the  financing 
of  the  program  should  be  from  public  funds  rather  than  from  student 
tuition,  and  that  program  offerings  should  cover  a  wide  range  of 

11 

courses . 
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Mann  defines  seven  periods  in  the  development  of  public 
school  adult  education.    The  first,  which  lasted  from  1823  to  1340, 
was  marked  by  a  few  adults  attending  schools  for  youth.    The  next 
period,  lasting  until  1900,  was  marked  by  increasing  recognition  by 
legislatures  that  adults  should  have  educational  opportunities  * 
Permissive  legislation  for  evening  adult  schools  was  passed.  The 
third  period,  until  1920,  saw  the  belief  that  some  adults  need  to 
learn  for  the  good  of  society.    Americanization  and  vocational  edu- 
cation classes  were  begun.    The  fourth  period  was  marked  by  increasing 
demand  for  adult  education,  and  the  extension  of  categories  of  need. 
This  lasted  until  1934.    The  depression  and  the  war  marked  the 
fifth  period,  and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  adult  education  services 
until  1945.     The  sixth  period,  which  lasted  until  1960,  saw  increased 
recognition  that  continuing  education  is  a  necessary  part  of  adult 
life.     State  and  local  aid  increased.     A  broad  philosophy  of  adult 
education  emerged,  training  programs  for  leaders  and  teachers 
developed,  and  dynamic  professional  organizations  were  formed.  The 
seventh  period  began  in  1960  with  a  critical  examination  of  the 
objectives  of  public  school  adult  education.    More  attention  was 

given  to  the  financial  base  and  to  the  sharing  of  costs  by  all 

1  2 

levels  of  government. 

W)'iters  in  the  field  of  Community  Education  see  adult  edu- 
cation as  an  integral  part  of  a  community  school,  though  they  have 
ulterior  motives  for  doing  so.     Minzey  and  Letarte  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  adult  education  per  se  and  community  education. 
Adult  education,  they  claim,  sees  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
as  the  ultimate  cfoal.     Community  education,  on  the  other  hand, 
ERXC^*^^^  adult  education  programs  as  a  means  by  which  individuals 


will  become  rnoro  involved  in  tho  bettormfint  of  the  conununity. 

Totton  defines  the  aims  of  conununity  education  even  more 

narrowly.    "We  cire  striving  uitimatQly  to  equip  a  generation  of 

people  with  competencies  adequate  for  solving  their  own  problems. 

While  it  is  important  to  aid  out-of ^school  youth  and  adults  with 

their  learnirq  needs,  it  is  even  more  important  to  enrich  and  make 

more  meaningful  and  useful  the  learning  experiences  of  children  and 

14 

youth  in  school  grades  K  through  12  or  14"  (emphasis  added) . 

Th.-»  place  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  school  adult 

education  has  variod  over  the  years.    Literacy  education  was  the 

15 

primary  function  of  the  adult  evening  schools  in  the  1800 's. 

Literacy  education  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  other  types  of 

courses  offered  m  public  schoo?  adult  programs.    In  1952  the 

National  Education  Association  found  that  "illiterate  seeking  basic 

skilli"  and  "foreian  born,  working  on  Americanization,"  comprised 

only  i^.O  poi  cent  ind  7 ,  S  p-^r  cent,  respectively  of  the  total 

16 

nunl.cr  Gt  public  school  adult  studerits. 

Jchnstono  and  P.ii'era  found  that  adult  basic  education  still 

constitutor^  only  u  small  portion  of  adult  education  courses  in  1963. 

i:i onontary  reading  and  writing  wai-  lumped  into  a  residual  category 

aioncr  wit'-.  F.n'jlinh  as  a  second  language,  chaiir,  etiquette,  and 

1  7 

pcr.->onai.i. ty  courfies.      The  ertirt  category  accounted  for  only  about 
ono  per  cent  of  all  adult  education  courses.    Johnstone's  sample 
waii  not:  limited  to  public  t.cnool  adult  education,  so  no  comparison 
oMOulci  he  mado  botwcen  his  figure  of  one  per  cent  and  the  NEA 
figure;.,  of  19  52. 

Jonnotone  an^l  Rivera  found  that  tho  public  schools  played 
.a  naior  role  only  in  the  areas  of  home  and  family  life  adult  educatic 
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accounting  for  ovar  twenty  per  cent  of  all  courses  In  their 
categories. 

Unfortunately  no  figures  comparable  to  those  of  the  NEA 
study  or  of  the  Johnstone  and  Rivera  study  are  available  for  years 
aftnr  federal  legislation  placed  renewed  importance  on  remedial  and 
basic  education.     It  is  likely,  however,  that  ABE  now  constitutes 
a  larger  portion  of  public  school  adult  education. 
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Community /Junior  Colleges 

vr.icn  federal  monies  becamt^  available  for  adult  education,  and 
spocifically  for  adult  basic  education^  the  conununity/ junior  college 
seemed  likely  institutions  to  deliver  this  service  to  adults. 
Indeed,  in  some  states  the  community  colleges  did  become  the  prime 
delivery  system  for  adult  education.     In  many  other  states  they 
did  not,  primarily  because  they  were  not  already  actively  involved 
in  providing  adult  education. 

Although  adult  education  has  been  associated  to  some  extent 

with  junior  colleges  since  their  inception,  widespread  involvement 

in  adult  education  by  junior  colleges  is  a  fairly  recent  development, 

A  1948  study  of  adult  education  in  junior  colleges  by  Martorana 

received  replies  from  337  junior  colleges,  both  public  and  private. 

Of  these,  144   (42.7  per  cent)  had  adult  education  programs.^  When 

asked  to  report  the  year  in  which  courses  for  adults  had  first  been 

offered,  78  per  cent  reported  dates  later  than  19J5.     Indeed,  24 

2 

per  cent  had  first  offered  courses  only  since  1945.      Writing  in 
1950,  3ogue  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  book  on  community  colleges  to 
adult  education.     He  spoke  of  adult  education  as  "a  relatively  new 
function  assumed  by  the  community  college  movement."    His  descrip- 
tion of  adult  education  programs  seems  quite  similar  to  a  descriptior 

of  such  programs  today:     extension  division  programs,  noncredit 

3 

classes,  and  correspondence  study.       In  1952,  a  survey  by  the 

i.ational  Education  Association  of  Adult  Education  in  the  United 

States  studied  the  catalogs  of  all  336  public  junior  collegos  in 

t.h-    "nit-^cl  :>tatci.5.     Thoy  report  that  76.6  per  cont  listed  an  adult 

4 

education  program  of  some  sort.     Many  of  these  programs  were  new. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  assess  how  much  adult  education  is 
h»}inq  conducted  by  community  colleges  becaufso  of  confused  termi- 
nology.    Adult  education  functions  are  often  buried  within  the 
broader  "community  service"  functions  of  a  college. 

There  is  little  question  among  writers  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity collcgos  that  adult  education  is  a  major  part  of  community 
service.  Harlacher,  wno  advocates  one  of  the  broadest  conceptions 
of  community  service,  emphasized  that  adult  education  is  only  a 

part  of  community  service,  but  still  agreed  that  adult  education 

^     ^  .  .5 

IS  a  na;]or  part  of  community  service. 

Myron  surveyed  members  of  the  National  Council  on  Community 

Services  in  1971.    When  asked  to  rank  24  key  elements  of  a  Community 

Service  program,  the  members  placed  "cooperation  with  community 

agencies  and  groups,"  and  "service  to  adults"  at  the  top  of  the 

list.      Unfortunately,  the  term  "service"  was  not  defined  in  Myron's 

report.     Quite  probably,  adult  education  is  one  aspect  of  service 

to  adults,  but  tiiere  was  no  indication  in  Myran '  s  survey  whether 

adult  education  was  the  niain  aspect  or  only  one  aspect  among  many 

others . 

A  systematic  definition  of  comiaunity  service  is  found  in  a 
taxonomy  prepared  by  Raines,  which  divided  community  service  func- 
tions into  three  categories: 

A.     Self-development  functions 

1 .  personal  counseling 

2.  educational  extension 

3.  educational  expansion   (institutes,  tours,  short  courses) 

4.  social  outreach   (education  for  the  disadvantaged) 
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5.  cultural  development  (art  fairs,  community  theater,  etc 

6.  leisure- time  activity  (recreational  activity) 

B.  Community  development  functions 

1.  community  analysis 

2.  interagency  cooperation 

3.  advisory  liaison 

4.  public  forum 

5.  civic  action 

6.  staff  consultation 

C.  Program  development  functions 

(refers  to  development  of  the  community  service  program 
rather  than  development  of  the  college  as  a  whole) 

1.  public  information 

2.  professional  development 

3.  program  management 

4.  conference  planning 

5.  facility  utilization 

6.  program  evaluation^ 

A  number  of  functions  listed  by  Raines  clearly  fall  within  the  realm 
of  adult  education.     Figures  prepared  by  the  National  Council  on 
Community  Services  provide  a  quantitative  comparison  of  the  various 
community  service  activities.   Table  III-3  shows  these  figures  which 
were  prepared  for  the  1972  yearbook  of  the  National  Council  on 
Community  Services.    As  the  table  shows,  non-credit  courses  and 
evening  classes  make  up  a  sizeable  proportion  of  all  community 
service  activities. 

Still,  there  is  considerable  confusion  over  the  meanings 
of  the  terms  community  service,  continuing  education,  community 


TABLE  III-3      BEST  copy  mmn 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES  Cf  :TED 
BY  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLL. 

Type  of  Program,  Activity  Institutions 
Rank                                      or  Service                     •  Reporting 
 (N«787) 

1  Use  of  College  Facilities  723 

2  Mon-credit  Courses  706 

3  Evening  Program  with  widr  range  of  credit  classes  678 

4  Concerts,  Lectures,  Films,  Art  Shows  633 

5  Campus  Tours  616 

6  Col lege- sponsored  Workshops  590 

7  Faculty  Speakers  Bureau  482 

8  Off-Campus  Txtension  Centers  453 

9  Student  Volunteer  Programs  443 

10  Classes  conducted  in  plants,  businesses 

and  offices  416 

11  Special  Training  Programs  for  the  Unemployed 

and  Underemployed  406 

12  Outreach  Counseling  and  Recruitment  397 

13  Recreational  Activities  for  Community  384 

14  Community  Counseling/Referral  Services  357 

15  Conr.unity  Thea^-'.-r,  Community  Band,  etc,  353 
IG      Copjnunity  Forums  and  Public  Debates  289 

17  Community    Rosoarch/Report ing  241 

18  educational  Broadcasting,  Press,  etc.  220 

19  Off-Campus  Organized  Tours  219 

20  Off-Campus  Corununity  Services  Centers  177 

21  Woekond  Program  with  wide  range  of  credit  classes  130 

22  Day  Care  Centers  116 

ERJC;      Museum,  Planetarium,  Aquarium  112 
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»:duuMtiotj,  adult  < -rluca t i.on ,  and  public  fservice.     Some  writers  use 
ono  or  more  of  these  interchangeably,  some  writers  have  specific 
dot  4r-.itions  :or  each.     This  is  not  an  unusual  situation  in  education, 
but  it  nakes  cornpririson  among  programs  and  arguments  quite  difficult 
if  torns  arc?  not  defined. 

The  problem  of  definitions  is  even  more  acute  in  community 
CO  1  :.l;an  it  i.'3        public  schools.     The  public  schools  have 

1:  tro'ihlp  dist iOv'juishing  physically  between  children  and 

ad'il':  .     -."r.n  conmunity  colleges,  however,  can  distinguish  between 
an    idult.  "n rolled  full  time  in  the  regular  day  program  and  an  adult 
or.r  J  :   d  i:^.  an  "culult  education  program"  only  on  the  basis  of 
I'^'il    Icf  in  I  tions.     Different  states,  even  different  colleges 
•.•.•ithir.  th.)  same  state,  have  different  conceptions  of  what  this 
dist::— 'tion  is. 

This  problor.  v/as  discussed  by  Bushnell  in  conneccion  with 

vocitionai  education.     He  noted  that  "definitions  of  what  consti- 

tur*    vocational  ^^nrollnents  vary  dramatically  from  stab:}  to  state. 

Copjn  r.  criteria  for  dotormining  who  are  the  disadvantaged,  adult, 

9 

and  :;.irt-ti.r.o  students  are  also  lacking."     It  is  clear,  however, 
that  '•.hatovor  do'^initions  are  used,  vocational  education  in  community 
col  I  •; IS  providing  education  for  a  large  number  of  adult  stu- 
dentand  should  bo  considered  when  discussing  the  role  of  com- 
r.uaLf.;  colitiqo.s  in  adult  education. 

fju.-ihnoll  identified  a  number  of  barriers  and  constraints 
on  I.'-,  ■  success  of  vocational  education  programs.     A  major  constraint 
io  th-j  avt,  .tud»^v  of  tho  liberal  arts  faculty  towards  vocational 
•..•<:•: j.i •:  lo:;.     Studonti;  as  well  a>3  f<.iculty  see  the  career  program  of 

o 
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community  colloqes  as  being  different  from  the  college  parallel 
program.    Many  feel  that  the  latter  is  the  primary  business  of  the 
college. 

Another  often  unrecognized  form  of  adult  education  condr.cted 
by  comnunity  colleges  is  the  remedial  or  developmental  program. 
These  programs  are  not  considered  to  be  adult  education  by  many 
conr.unity  college  personnel,  and  special  funds  for  adult  education 
arc  solJom  used  to  finance  developmental  progreims.     As  with  voca- 
tional education,  remedial  cour?es  are  not  actively  supported  by 
many  community  college  teachers.     Medsker  and  Tillery  estimated 
that  30  to  SO  per  cent  of  students  enter  the  open  door  colleges 
needing  courses  in  basic  skills.     In  spite  of  the  high  percentage 
of  students  vho  need  remedial  courses,  only  half  the  teachers  in 
community  colleges  considered  such  courses  essential  to  the  college 
program.     A  study  by  Medsker  showed  that  one-fifth  of  the  teachers 
believed  that  such  courses  are  actually  inappropriate.^^ 

••lodsker  and  Tillery  described  some  of  the  practices  which 

hamper  the  success  of  developmental  programs.    Students  in  remedial 

courses  are  graded  competitively  and  against  the  standards  of  non- 

remodial  courses.     Probation  is  seen  by  many  students  as  a  form  of 

failure.     Students  are  dismissed  if  their  grades  are  not  acceptable. 

Remc'didl  courses  often  ignore  issuec  of  motivation  and  the  individual 

1 2 

nature  of  learning  disabilities. 

Quantitative  data  on  the  amount  of  adult  education  being 
conducted  by  community  colleges  are  extremely  difficult  to  collect, 
v.hich  may  explain  why  they  are  difficult  to  find  in  the  literature. 
One  would  have  to  either  accept  individual  colleges'  definitions 
iidult  education,  which  would  result  in  non-comparable  data,  or 

hRJC 
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use  a  single  definition  of  adult  education  and  attempt  to  extract 
the  relevant  data  from  reports  on  community  service,  adult  education 
vocational  education,  and  remedial  education  programs.  Apparently 
no  one  has  felt  up  to  this  task. 
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Mixed 

The  various  states  have  developed  different  patterns  of 
delivery  systems  for  adult  basic  education.    An  unpublished  report 
prepared  for  the  Task  Force  on  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  in 
Illinois  describes  how  ten  states  have  designated  the  responsibilit 
for  conducting  foundation  level  adult  education  (through  twelfth 
grade  level)   in  ten  states.^ 

Both  California  and  Connecticut  have  legislation  placing  the 
responsibility  in  the  public  schools.     In  California  the  public 
schools  in  an  area  may  relinquish  this  right  to  the  community 
colleges  in  the  area.     In  Connecticut  the  state  director  of  adult 
education  is  attempting  to  establish  voluntary  coordination  between 
the  two  institutions. 

North  Carolina  makes  the  community  colleges  responsible  for 
the  education  of  adults  through  the  junior  college  level. 

Texas  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  elementary  or  secondar 
education  of  adults.    Federal  funds  for  adult  basic  education  arc 
channeled  to  the  public  schools  unless  they  relinquish  their  claim 
to  the  funds. 

Florida  has  legislation  which  permits  either  institution  to 
conduct  foundation  level  adult  education,  although  administrative 
preferences  and  tradition  tend  to  favor  the  public  schools.  Local 
coordinating  councils,  mandated  by  the  state,  decide  w>iich  insti- 
tution is  to  receive  the  state  support.     In  1972  the  community 
collooes  received  three  million  dollars  for  foundation  level  adult 
educat:ion,  while  the  public  schools  received  twelve  million  dollars 

?ho  rvr..i:ninq  five  states  have  not  specified  legislatively 
which  institution  should  conduct    the  foundation  level  program. 
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Historically,  eiomc3ntary  and  secondary  education  has  been  the  pro- 
vince of  the  public  schools.    This  tradition  has  been  maintained 
in  New  wTersey  and  Pennsylvania,  though  in  the  latter  state  "a 
couple  of  colleges"  are  providing  secondary  level  education  where 
the  public  schools  have  not.     In  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Illinois, 
the  foundation  level  programs  have  tended  to  drift  from  the  schools 
to  the  colleges  because  of  a  higher  rate  of  state  reimbursement  in 
the  colleges  than  in  the  schools.     In  New  York  and  Illinois  the 
two  institutions  are  beginning  to  establish  cooperative  agreements. 
New  York  is  providing  state  funds  for  a  coordinating  council. 

The  report  inferred  the  following  principles  from  the  ten 
state  survey: 

1.  The  philosophy  of  the  comprehensive  community  college 
requires  that  such  colleges  maintain  the  right  to  provide  founda- 
tion level  education  for  adult  students.     This  right  is  recognized 
by  each  of  the  states. 

2.  For  reasons  of  efficient  utilization  of  public  property, 
public  school  facilities  should  be  used  in  adult  education  programs, 
regardless  of  which  institution  officially  sponsors  the  program. 

3.  No  state  has  found  it  desirable  to  prohibit  either  the 
public  schools  or  the  community  colleges  from  offering  adult  pro- 
grams, though  in  some  cases  state  support  for  such  programs  is 
given  to  only  one  class  of  institution. 

4.  The  assignment  of  responsibility  without  corresponding 
supportive  financial  arrangements  has  proven  to  be  unsuccessful  in 
stimulating  the  development  of  adult  programs  whenever  it  has  been 
tried  on  a  statewide  scale. 

o 
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5,  Because  of  the  diversity  of  local  districts  and  of  the 
oducational  institutions  serving  the  districts,  no  standard  state- 
wide approach  to  organization  is  recommended.     The  legislative  pro- 
vision of  a  leq.illy  accountable  local  accounting  group  seems  the 
best  hope  for  the  aiost  efficient  utilization  of  state  funds. 

6.  An  appeal  mechanism  at  the  state  level  should  be  pro- 
vided to  reduce  the  possibility  of  capricious  or  irresponsible 

decisions  at  the  local  level  in  matters  of  local  planning  and 

2 

channeling  of  State  support. 

There  are,  of  course,  institutions  other  than  the  public 
schools  and  community  colleges  which  can  and  do  sponsor  ABE. 
Cook,  in  a  history  of  adult  literacy  education  in  the  United  States, 
identified  a  number  of  different  types  of  programs  which  developed 
during  the  60' s.     Some  were  funded  by  federal  monies,  others 
received  only  state  or  local  aid.     Cook  attributed  the  growth  of 
these  latter  programs  to  the  same  general  awareness  of  the  need  for 
literacy  education  which  prompter;   che  passage  of  federal  legislatior 
encouraging  ABE  programs.  Included  in  Cook's  list  are  programs 
conducted  by  various  agencies:     libraries,  prisons,  MDTA  programs, 
and  the  army   (Project  100,000).     She  also  describes  two  cooperative 
projects,  one  between  three  counties  in  Florida  and  one  for  migrant 
workers  which  coordinated  efforts  by  agencies  in  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  (w.alifornia. 

The  initial  report  of  a  1969  study  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  gives  an  indication  of  the  relati 
importance  of  various  institutions  in  providing  adult  education. 
A  nationwide  survey  in  May  1969  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  showed  that 

o 
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1.1  {jor  cont  of  all  adulti?   (oxoludinq  f;u.ll-Uimo  students)  WQi.'e 

participating  in  one  or  more  adult  oduaation  activities.'^    Of  thei-Je, 

27,7  pen-  cent  woro  attonding  the  activity  at  a  publie  or  private 

school,  25.2  per  eont  at  a  eolloge  or  univoi'sity,  27, S  per  cent  in 

a  job  traininct  procji.am,  and  13.4  per  cent  wore  in  activities  sponsored 
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by  GOiranunity  orqanizations. 

Somewhat  lower  figures  wore  reported  by  Johnston  and  Rivera 
in  1965.    Thoy  showed  21  per  cent  in  public  or  private  schools,  IB 
per  cent  at  colleges  or  universities,  and  22  per  cent  at  churches 
or  synagogues. 

A  1967  study  conducted  by  the  Xerox  corporation  surveyed 
488  federally  supported  local  ABE  programs  in  ten  states.  Their 
sample  included  programs  conducted  through  public  schools  and 
through  community  colleges;    however,  they  make  no  comparisions 
between  the  two  institutions.  Each  program  was  evaluated 

in  terms  ol:  student  characteristics;  process  variables  such  as 
recruitment  ana  retention,  teacher  background,  instructional  methods 
and  materials,  and  financial  factors;  and  output  variables  such  as 
increased  literacy  and  employability ,  better  attitudes  towards  edu- 
cation, and  better  citizenship.     The  findings  of  the  study  are 
reported  in  detail  in  the  Evaluation  section.    Their  overall 
findings  constitute  a  description  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  the 
ABE  pxogram,  however,  and  will  be  only  briefly  discussed  here. 

They  conclude  that  ABE  is  a  viable  system,  and  is  accom- 
plishing important  social  goals  to  some  extent.  The 
participants  in  the  program  are  generally  better  educated,  older, 
and  less  poverty  stricken  than  the  framers  of  the  act  intended  to 

'-g^ch.    They  recommend  improved  teacher  training,  improved  materials, 
ERIC 
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more  emphasis  on  social  aa  well  as  academic  goals,  and  better  ties 

7 

with  occupational  training  programs. 

One  of  the  pivotal  problems  of  the  ABE  program  identified 
by  the  study  is  the  failure  of  the  program  to  develop  an  identity 
outside  the  formal  school  system.     Instead,  the  typical  ABE  pro- 
gram imitates  the  public  school  in  policy,  organization,  instruc- 
tion methods  and  materials,  even  in  its  setting.     Like  children 
in  the  public  schools,  adults  have  little  say  in  the  ABE  program.^ 

Figures  contained  in  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  Statistics 

indicate  that,  at  least  in  the  area  of  target  population  priorities, 

ABE  programs  are  changing  in  the  direction  recommended  by  Xerox. 

The  age  of  enrollees  has  become  progressively  younger  in  the  years 

from  1966  to  1970.     In  1966,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  were 

between  eighteen  and  twenty-four.     This  figure  was  26  per  cent  in 

1970.     In  1966,  59  per  cent  were  over  34  years  old;  in  1970,  only 

9 

47  per  cent  were  over  34  years  old. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  related  to  other  recommendations 
made  by  Xerox  are  not  included  in  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 
Statistics.     This  lack  is  worth  noting.     De  Sanctis  points  out  a 
numxjor  of  inadequacies  in  the  data  presented  in  this  publication. 
He  suggests  that  data  on  enrollment  would  be  much  more  meaningful 
if  data  on  average  attendance,  and  on  the  size  of  the  potential 
target  population   (as  determined  by  recent  census  figures)  were 
also  included.     Important  terms  such  as  programmed  instruction 
and  qrido  love  1  are  not  aefined. 

Tho  tablo  in  ABF  Program  Statistics  identifying  number  of 
classes  housed  in  different  facilities  lists  only  two  categories: 
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"public  school  buildings,"  and  "all  other,"  with  one  third  of 
all  classes  in  the  latter.    The  table  identifying  number  of 
enrolloes  in  programs  at  different  institutions  lists  only  three 
categories:     "correctional,"  "hospital,"  and  "other."  Again, 
"other"  represents  a  significant  proportion  of  the  enrollees,  and 
is  useless  to  the  reader  trying  to  discern  the  nature 

of  ABE  programs. For  the  current  study,  a  breakdovm  of  insti- 
tutions which  distinguished  between  public  schools  and  junior 
colleges  would  have  been  quite  helpful.     The  tables  in  ABE  Program 
Statistics  also  make  no  distinction  between  adult  basic  education 
courses  offered  by  public  schools  in  public  schools  and  other 
locations,  and  courses  offered  by  community  colleges  but  held  in 
public  schools  and  other  locations.     Thus  the  figures  for  the 
provision  of  adult  basic  education  are  somewhat  misleading  or  at 
least  ambiguous. 

There  are  other  notable  discrepancies  in  the  literature  on  adult 
education  delivery  systems.      While  there  are  several  studies  of 
adult  basic  education  programs  on  a  global  scale,  such  as  the 
Xerox  study,  there  are  no  detailed  analyses  of  a  single  adult  basic 
education  program  at  a  single  institution.     One  can  find  a  number 
of  purely  descriptive  accounts  of  programs,  or  yearly  reports  of 
standard  statistics  on  enrollment,  attendance,  and  student  charac- 
teristics.    However,  we  were  unable  to  find  a  published  account  of 
a  study  which  described  the  input,  process,  and  output  variables 
for  a  single  program  as  well  as  Xerox  did  on  a  molar  level. 

One  aspect  of  delivery  rystems  which  has  not  been  covered 
in  this  review  is  the  state  level  organization  responsible  for 
o 
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adult  education  in  thu  state.  Such  organizations  vary  in  their 
nature,  but  they  generally  perforin  one  or  more  of  the  following 
functions:  setting  policy  for  local  programs,  allocating  funds 
among  local  programs,  coordinating  efforts  of  local  programs, 
conducting  research  and  initiating  new  programa.  These  state- 
level  organizations  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  sections 
on  Governance  and  Articulation.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  a  major 
part  of  the  delivery  system  in  any  state. 

The  literature  on  delivery  systems  indicates  considerable 
uncertainty  over  the  optimum  s-rstem  for  providing  adult  basic 
education  services.    The  public  schools  have  traditionally  pro- 
vided adult  basic  education,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
literature  of  any  concerted  attempt  by  public  schools  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  function.     The  growth  of  community  colleges  has 
raised  the  question,  however,  of  which  institution  should  accept 
prime  responsibility  for  adult  basic  education.     As  can  be  seen 
^'rom  this  review,  this  question  is  far  from  resolved.    The  issues 
behind  this  question  are  complex,  involving  philosophy,  finance, 
efficiency,  prestige,  and  politics.     Some  of  these  issues  have 
been  examined,  at  least  superficially,  in  the  literature  reviewed 
here,  but  most  have  yet  to  be  studied  systematically  and  objectively. 


o 
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Evaluation 


Most  educational  evaluations  are  concerned  with  determining 
tho  extent  to  which  educational  objectives  are  attained,  some 
with  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  program  planning  and  management 
Boyle  and  Jahns  refer  to  the  former  as  "ends  assessment"  and  the 
latter  as  "means  assessment."    They  point  out  that 

...   in  assessing  the  educational  objectives  attained — the 
criteria  or  standards  used  in  the  judgmental  process  are 
found  in  the  behavioral  objectives  formulated  for  the  pro- 
gram ...  In  assessing  the  .   .  .  means  utilized — the  criteria 
or  standards  used  in  forming  judgments  are  not  inherent  in 
the  program  but  reside  in  what  experts  define  as  attributes 
of  good  instructional  programs. 

Both  means  and  ends  are  difficult  to  evaluate.    As  Rogin 

explains  in  connection  with  adult  education  in  labor  unions, 

The  test  of  success  is  not  solely  what  the  student  has  learned, 
or  even  what  attitudinal  changes  have  occurred;  rather  it  is 
what  actions  have  resulted  from  the  educational  experience. 
This  is  not  only  difficult  to  measure,  but  also  difficult  to 
attribute  to  a  specific  educational  cause. ^ 

Sheats  makes  a  similar  observation, 

.   .    .  how  one  measures  the  degree  of  attainment  of  specified 
objectives  is  easier  to  grasp  than  the  more  complex  process 
of  judging  the  relative  worth  and  appropriateness  in  terms 
of  cost,  feasibility  and  so  on,  of  any  given  adult  education 
enterprise. ^ 

Because  of  such  difficulties  and  because  educators  want  to 
justify  their  programs,  they  often 

.   .   .   report  educational  effort   (time  and  money  used,  materials 
distributed,  instructional  staff  employed  and  so  on),  learning 
experiences  provided   (number  of  meetings  held,  type  of  text 
used)  ,  and  participation   (attendance  or  enrollment)  as  the 
l.a!-;os  nn  which  the  program  is  to  be  evaluated.  These  variables 
arc  important,  but  only  to  the  extent  they  might  explain  the 
educational  results  attained.^ 

i  oriiaps  ^hat  is  why  the  concept  of  accountability  is  getting 
so  much  attention.     The  responsible  leaders  in  government 
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want  to  know  just  what  is  beinq  produced  in  educatioi^il  programs, 
how  much  it  costs,  of  what  benefit  it  is,  and  whether  it  can  be 
made  better  or  Icsj?  cnstly.    Cost-benefit  analysis  attempts  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions. 

Simply  defined,  cost-benefit  analysis  is  a  procedure  for 

1.  Determining  how  much  it  costs  to  achieve  stated 

objectives;  and, 

2.  •  Comparing  this  cost  with  the  value  (benefits)  of  the 

rOFults  achieved. 

Geneially  the  costs  and  benefits  are  stated  in  monetary  terms  and 
are  compared  in  several  ways  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  given 
program  or  any  part  of  it  is  worth  the  cost  and  how  it  compares 
with  other  programs  in  efficiency. 

At  first  consideration,  a  quantitative  approach  of  this  kind 
would  seem  to  provide  objective,  clear,  and  definitive  guidelines 
for  making  educational  decisions.    Unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 
Many  kinds  of  data  problems  and  methodological  weaknesses  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  cost-benefit  findings  and  their 
comparability  across  programs.^ 

In  short,  cost-benefit  analysis  "does  not  give  any  final 
answer  as  to  whether  a  program  is  'justified'  or  'good.'"^  There 
is  no  well-known  case  where  educational  program  decisions  were 
based  primarily  on  the  results  of  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  In 
fad,  says  Barsby,   "most  researchers  would  not  advocate  altering 
the  activities  of  a  program  or  changing  its  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  a  benefit-cost  ratio  alone." 

On   the   other  hand,  despite  the  uncertainties,  cost-benefit 
analysis  does  offer  some  guidance  regarding  the  economic  efficiency 
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of  a  training  proqram.     However,  a  program  also  lias  to  be  tested 
by  other  evaluative  procedures  to  determine  such  factors  as  "the 
efficiency  of  its  manayoment  structure,  the  skill  or  learning 
achievements  of  its  participants,  how  it  uses  its  facilities,  the 
way  it  is  viewed  by  present  and  past  participants  and  by  the 
community,  whether  it  is  achieving  its  goals  ..." 

Accordingly,  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  considers  cost- 
benefit  procedures  and  presents  some  exaunples  of  how  they  have 
been  applied  in  various  situations.     The  second  part  of  the 
chapter  deals  with  other  approaches  to  the  evaluation  of  adult 
education  and  ABE  programs,  particularly  with  surveys  by  teams 
of  professional  adult  educators. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the  procedures  all  come 

down  to  value  judgments  as  to  how  to  allocate  scarce  resources. 

As  Bowman  put  it,  "Economics  is  a  behavioral  science  and,  at  the 

same  time,   it  is  a  branch  of  'moral  philosophy. '  Systematic 

analysis  of  philosophical  and  ethical  implications  of  the 

functioning  of  economic  systems  and  of  changes  in  those  systems 

is  cjuitc  as  important  a  part  of  the  economist's  heritage  as  his 
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mere  strictly  behavioral  or  positive  economics." 

Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

Since  the  purpose  of  cost-benefit  analysis  is  to  provide 
information  upon  which  to  base  decisions,  and  since  decisions  are 
nade  at  various  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  specific 
costs  and  benefits  for  the  particular  level  involved. 

With  respect  to  ABE  programs,   the  levels  involved  aio: 
(1)  the  participant;    (2)  the  institution  offering  the  program; 
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(3)  the  school  district?   (4)  the  state  government;  and  (5)  the 

federal  qovcrnment. 

As  pointed  out  by  Thomas,  however, 

None  of  these  decision-making  centers  can  be  considered  in 
isolatior.r  there  is  a  flov;  of  influence  in  both  directions. 
Stato  governments,  for  example,  are  affected  by  decisions  made 
at  the  national  level  .   .   .  Local  directors  .   .   .  operate  within 
the  framework  of  state  law  .   .   .  Finally  students  must  make 
their  decisions  within  the  framework  of  the  "supply"  of 
courses  offered  by  the  school  district  .  .  . 
To  a  considerable  degree,  influence  also  flows  "upward." 
Directors  of  adult  and  continuing  education  are  affected  by 
the  demand  for  programs,  as  expressed  by  potential  students. 

It  is  important  therefore  to  calculate  cost-benefit  data  for 

each  of  these  levels  in  order  to  understand  what  stake  each  will 

have  in  the  program.     In  this  connection,  it  is  generally  desirable 

also  to  analyze  the  costs  and  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole?  as 

shown  later,  these  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  various 

governments . 

Benefits  and  Costs 

Tables  III-4  and  III-5     list  the  benefits  and  costs  respectively 
for  society,  the  individual,  and  the  government.     (The  last  listing 
is  a  composite  list  fur  the  various  governmental  levels.) 

The  benefit  listed  first  in  Table  III-4  is  the  increase  in  earnings 
duo  to  the  training.     This  increase  is  difficult  to  calculate,  for 
full  earnings  data  are  often  not  available.    Furthermore,  the  best 
determination  of  how  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  training 
requires;  romparison  of  the  trainees'  earnings  gain  after  training 
with  those  of  a  matched  control  group  which  did  not  receive  training. 
Since  this  kind  of  control  group  generally  cannot  be  secured,  a 

less  desirable  research  design  has  to  be  used.     Roomkin  lists  four 
o 
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dlFforont  research  designs  which  may  be  used  to  determine  the 

oarniriMs  ineroasi*  due  to  the  training. 

TABLE  II I- 4 

COMPONENTS  OF  BENEFIT  CALCULATIONS  OF  A  GIVEN  ACTIVITY  ^2 

Benefits 


Society 


Individual 


Government 


1.  Increase  in  earnings  of  1 
program  participants 
(gross  of  taxes) 

2.  Increases  in  other  in-  2 
como   (gross  of  taxes) 

a.  To  pay  fringe  benefits 

b.  Dug  to  other  resources 
becominq  more  pro- 
ductive 

c.  Due  to  increasing  the 
productivity  of  future 
generations  as  chil- 
dren become  better  edu- 
cated (inter-generation 
effect) 

d.  Due  to  previously  unem- 
ployed workers  taking 
jobs  vacated  by  program 
participants  (vacuum 
effect) 

3.  Reduction  in  administrative 
oxtjonses  ol  transfer  payment 
programs 

a.  Unornplf:)ynent  administration 

b.  rCmploymont  service  operation 

c.  Welfare  program  administration 

4.  Reduced  costs  to  society  due  to 
bad  citizenship 

a.  i^c^nomic  loss  to  others 

b.  Crime  control  system 


Increase  in  earnings  1. 
(net  of  taxes) 

Additional  fringe  2. 
benefits  due  to 
increased  income 


Increase  in  tax« 

a.  From  partici, 

b.  From  others 

Decrease  in  exp 
of 

a.  Unemployment 
insurance 

b.  Employment  s< 

c.  Welfare  prog 

d.  Crime  contrb 


Income  £:quivalency  Design.     This  approach  "assumes  that  grade 
levels  cif  educational  achievement,  measured  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests,  are  reasonably  equivalent  to  grade  levels  of  formal 
educational,  attainment.     Thus,  trainee  achievement  gain  can  be 

triin.-lat'jd  into  annual  earnings  associated  with  a  specific  change 

13 

1".  educitional  attainment  for  a  known  population."        This  is  the 


mr  eon  wmlable 


•r;.tj.. 
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Quasi-Experimental  Design.    This  design  uses  "a  specific 
group  of  nontrainocs,  sometimes  called  a  control  or  comparison 
group,  to  determine  the  level  of  trainee  performance  in  the  absence 
of  remedial  education. " This  is  faulty  onlv  in  that  the  control 
group  members  were  self -selected  or  came  into  the  group  by  other 
non-random  means.     Thus,  there  may  well  be  initial  differences 
tcstwoo.:  the  trainees  and  nontrainees  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
m. Itching. 

Experimental  Design.     "The  control  group  contains  individuals 

who  arc  perfectly  matched  to  the  experimental  or  treatment  group 

as  a  result  of  randorr.  a.-.jignment  of  people  to  both  groups.  "^^ 

This  arrangement  is  difficult  to  achieve;  besides,  the  random 

"assignment  of  individuals  to  control  or  treatment  groups  .   .  . 

■  7 

raises  serious  questions  of  equity  m  program  administration." 

After  one  of  these  research  designs  has  b*=!Pn  used  to 
determine  the  increase  in  earnings  due  to  the  training,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  lifetime  gains  due  to  the  training.  Tho 
question  is,  how  long  will  this  earnings  advantage  continue?  borne 
researchers  project  the  advantage  to  age  65;  others  project  it  for 
5,  10,  or  15  years.     These  differences  introduce  disturbinq  vari- 
ations that  can  distort  comparisons  among  various  analyses  of 
different  training  programs. 

In  any  case,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  the 

benefit  consists  of  tho  increased  earnings  less  the  added  taxe.. 

i\c  has  to  pay  on  these  added  earnings  multiplied  by  the  number  of 

years  they  will  continue.     He  also  receives  added  fringe  benefits 

afy  a  result  of  his  increased  earnings. 
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Government.  hi>nofits  from  the  training  program  consists  of 
tho  added  taxes  paid  not  only  by  the  trainees  but  also  by  others 
vlu;  (;:iin  addod  iiK-nno  as  a  result  of  the  added  merchandise  and 
survices  the  trains  ^     are  able  to  buy  with  their  added  earning 
The  government  also  benefits  through  t^4e  reduction  in  its  outlays 

unemployment  insurance,  employment  service,  welfare  programs, 
■jnJ  crime  control. 

Society  benefits  from  the  total  increase  in  the  earnings 
LAO  program  participants,  including  taxes.     There  is  a  question, 
however,  as  to  now  to  treat  the  pay  for  the  jobs  the  trainees  le' L 
CO  get  training  and  the  pay  for  the  jobs  they  got  alter  trainiiig. 
If  the  jobs  they  Ici..  ./ere  filled  by  others,  presumably  unemployed, 
--a  situation  called  "vacuum  cf fect"--those  earnings  are  added 
benefits  for  society.     Similarly,  if  the  jobs  taken  by  the  trainees 
were  open,  there  was  no  cost  to  society.     However,  if  the  trainees 
replaced  those  already  ^n  the  jobs — a  situation  called  "displace- 
ment effect"  —  tho  earnings  of  thut>e  displaced  were  a  cost  to  society. 

Table  III-5  which  lists  the  cost.?,  is  arranged  in  tho,  snmc-  ^-.ay  a;5 
Table  III-4,  The  "opportunity  costs"  listed  first  consists  of  the 
earnings  given  upj  by  the  trainees  in  order  to  participate  in  tnc 
uioqram.     Of  course,  in  actual  cost^-benef it  analyses,  many  com- 
plications may  arise.     In  an  analysis  of  an  ABE  program,   for  example, 
a  woman  who  is  a  housewife,  has  not  worked  nor  intends  t.o  v/ork  for 
pay,  poses  a  problem  in  calculating  earnings  foregone  or  gairied 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  review. 

Item  4  is  listed  as  a  societal  •cost  on  the  assumption  thai, 
the  trainees  will  displace  other  workers  in  their  jobs  and  tliut 
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their  income  will  bo  lost  to  society.    If  it  is  assumed,  however, 

ti.:it  the  jobs  the  traineGS  take  were  unfilled-tho  vacuum  effect- 
itom  4  would  be  eliminated  as  a  cost. 

Private  coat-s  can  be  negative  as  well  as  positive— that  is, 
ti.oy  can  tur:i  out  to  be  benefits.    For  example,  stipends  or  training 
...lowanccs  are  sometimes  significantly  larger  than  the  foregone 
.-.,.,,ngs  of  some  trainees.     As  a  result,  the  income  of  these  trainees 
IS  appreciably  increased  while  they  are  in  training.     This  may  even 
be  the  chief  reason  for  their  participation  in  the  training  program. 

Comparing  Benefits  and  Costs 

Three  methods  are  commonly  used  to  compare  benefits  and 
costs:     (1)  present  value  of  net  benefits,    (2)  rate  of  return, 
and  (3)  benefit-cost  ratios.     For  all  three  comparisions ,  costs 
and  benefits,  which  accrue  over  a  number  of  years,  have  to  be 
adjusted  so  that  they  are  all  compared  as  of  the  same  time, 
usually  this  is  the  time  at  which  the  training  is  completed;  it 
is  referred  to  as  the  "present." 

TO  find  the  present  value,  the  stream  ot  future  benefits  is 
discounted  to  the  present;  interest  to  the  present  is  addod  to  the 
oast  co.ts.     Here,  again,  there  are  wide  differences  in  practice- 
some  researchers  use  a  discount  and  interest  rate  as  low  as  3  1/4%, 
some  as  high  as  15%;  most  use  rates  between  5%  and  10' . 

The  present  value  of  net  benefits  is  calculated  by  subtracting 
the  present  value  of  the  costs  from  the  present  value  of  the  bone- 
fits.     This  qivGG  a  dollar  fiqure--the  present  value  of  the  gain 
due  to  the  training.     The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  calculated  by 
ErJc  dividing  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  by  the  present  value  of 


■iroorriiNUlu 
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'?\,c  \at-  iiA\.\]  c\;>^t/i  of  1,4a j>.  i.ruatG  Education >    Levin's  study ^ 
I  .    i!  :  r  t.i  m!  a!ialys:s  of  U.S.  ConBUs  data^  estimates 
'  •  .     ^:   *       i.iilure  of  males  25-34  years  old  to 

;  .\\y  'n   1.1,800  ,000  were  in  this 

«  *.   .:.\rt...  ifMt    \f    T-^vornment  policy  had  required 
■  i  •  ■  ^.         .^1,  about  2  ,  200,000  of  them  would 

.-^    ■•■i  .  .       •  ••^  --'i  dixl   i'.jcrdi  1,000,000  more  would  have  had 
■  ^  ?  ri     I r.     rstimatirj;  rhoir  probai.  lo  income  gain  on 

j.  '■•S.   v.\»ns!r:  :r/..  ':>    J.-it.d  by  oducational  attainment, 

-^v'w  •'■^..-^  .  ■     ,    -         discounting  b'/  25"   for  the  portion  of 

-  V-  ■-•o  duv  *y  a:^:d  :i!^bition  rathcu-  than  acidod  education, 
..v  in  v.:v::.;:  i.i:  .lod  tr^  »     '  .'i  •.'•^i:;.c!  have  gone  on  to  high  school 

.  01:  v/ould  ;\  i"  :  .r^r.^:*  a:-    Klu.:d  S157.\i       !  iion  ."/er  their 
ifoi-ir*.'.  :ind  v/.     ••  iw^l  i;.iv        ^nr  p.n  to  college  would  have 

-irned  :\\':  .i'ded  ^7-,  '  •  i.llion,   L'L^suiting  in  bunefits  for  the  indi- 
:  i';  J 1      In  •       i'^r^.i        :  :\- :  rtjui^^d  ii^.c;;)me,  minus  taxes),   for  govern- 
,orrj  -.ly-"/),        \   '    r  ^-   *  *  ■  ■  .*    a-   a  v/h.olr?    (^ho  total  income). 

-  '  ■.■  ■  :  .-^  :V'./ :  .  -j    ir.d  I.    :     ^/ov-.^rnment  s  v/ould  have  collected 
■  ..'i'-    ■     '   hill.. -^r.       ;  ^-jdorti!    jovGrnment  about  $47*  billion  in 
a:<:*s  'i;-  t:his    idd--i  incorr..*, 

■  ■  .''.^       •  -r-i*     i   :*^.aL    ;t   •/ u:ld  have  cost  about  $40  billion  to 
avi        ■■/id-..d  a.i^'cd     iU'.;  i .     Subtracting  this  from  the 

jv.im.u-d  ??;  .n    jud'.  i  the  government  would  ivt? 

•.■*-^n  rc::l^:         : 'ii'ic^-;  u:::.-\.\V  /  and  Llio  cost  of  crime  by 
'  yr-  .  :^;''ii-r.y  v.  ..^Id  liavc  gained  about  $237  in 


lEST  COPY  AVWUBLE 

The  Valuo  -.i    i  (V>lloqo  Education.     Hansen  and  Weisbrod  made 
».hi3  cost-benefit  aaalyris  of  coUoqo  education  as  of  1965.  Thoy 
•v..j».;J  California  l-.-sil  J.iLa:   for  studt  nt??  — tuitrion  and  fees,  books 
.       -iurpM.o;-!,   foi-r  jor..    •  •  ; ■  p. j  ngs ,  and  oxtra  room,  board,  and  trans- 
•vurtation  costb  ^iu.-  ^-.i  college  attendance;  and  for  the  government-- 
ni.a  HLiuiont  ins 1 1  and  capital  costs  minus  tuition  and  fees. 
■."  -.ja  Ljulatci'    ^  ■  t.  •,    ^•jMrattiiy  Ojr   university,  state  college,  and 
'     v.olloge  ati  :  idance.     They  U3jrl  U.S.  (.Vnnu^  data  for  the 
r-    i.in  incomes  ni  high  school  graduates,  coll^qo  graduates,  and 
those  with  somo  collfao. 

They  found  t.ht:  pr-!acnt  value  of  the  r:  :L  bcnrTits  to  i-c :     t  ;, 
Ihc  college  grdiuauo,      ,:,900;  to  the  state  and  local  govoriiments , 
:?1,  000;  and  to  the*     .J-. •  •: .1 1  aovornn,ont,   $3  ,800.     However,  because 
of  the  state  aiK-  loci]   rjoiiGge  subsidies,  thes*}  government",  suffered 
a  net  loss  in  jiii  but  th-y  cheapest  option — tv;o  years  in  a  junior 
college  and  two  y<::-rr  '  n  a  2tate  college.     Tho  federal  government, 
with  higher  tax  ■Mt....:,  v;a:=!  the  only  governiront  to  gain.^^ 

^ _£2iiLrJ^- :.i ■ .  !  ...  AnalysiM  of  Hetraining  Coursori.     Hardin  and 
Hi  ru.-  made  a  f -.lu-yc.ir  investigation  of  a  wide  range  of  retraining 
ror.rses,  assembling  cost  and  benefit  data  for  a  cros£;-sectlou  of 
trainees  and  non- "raincos  in  various  occupationally  oriented 
training  courses.     The;  non-trainees — applicants  who  had  been 
accepted  for  tho  samo  courses  as  the  trainees  but  did  not  p  .r<.Ll-- 
constituted  che  contr'']   group.     The  50  3  trainef^s  and  2b J  non-traino'-r^ 
in  the  sample  came  from  49  classes  in  -',0  -lifCorent:  '-.r-iinvij  courr.r-.- 
which  ranged  in   l..ngth  from  2  to  52  weeks.     For  each  nicunbor  of  thf 
r.im>\';,   the  data  ry.-'..!  »>r-1  .t  yr..,;-  boforo  the  tr-i\r^\\q,    tli,.  (f.uniug 
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V'C'riod.  and  a  year  afterwards.     Por  each  course,  the  year 
aftor  oarnir.qs  of  thoso  who  had  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in 
that  courso  but  choj.-  not  t.'  enroll  were  subtracted  from  the  year- 
after  earr.inqs  ol   tnosc  v;:io  enrolled  in  that  course.     The  difference 
V;ji-o  cc^nsidorcd  ai.Lributable  to  the  training. 

■•.  bon^  ri  ts  oqualiod  the  earnings  increase  due  to  the 

v:..;!-^  less  the  taxes  on  that  increase  and  less  the  reduction  in 
a.,  nijlc. /riont  benefits.     Trainee  costs  equalled  training  expenses 
pluj  .•.■:irn:  nq~  lost  durincj  tr.iininq  minus  their  tax  reduction  and 
tr\;:.sfc.:  ;  ly.r.t^nts  increase  during  training.     On  this  basis,  the 
avo:M:rc'  not  i^re^^or.t  •.  . '       of  the  training  was  $889  and  the  internal 
race  of  return  about  97'"'     However,  when  costs  and  benefits  were 
analyzed  ai.cord.i n.-:  to  the  duration  of  the  training   (Table  Ill-b)  it 
was  found  that  the  longer  the  course,  the  loss  profitable  it  was 
for  the  trainee. 


TABL;.-:  1 1 1- 6 

:;r:T  p;-.i:;^:-:>;T  VAL;:iJS  and  benefit-cost24 

P.A'.'r0S  BY  COURSE  LENGTH 


Cour:-:o  Length 

Net  Present 

Benefit-Cost 

(r.ours ) 

Value 

Ratio 

60-  200 

$4,62} 

17.  34 

20]-  600 

-  $33C 

-  0.03 

601-1200 

~$1  ,  17J 

-  0.34 

1201-1920 

-$1,0')4 

-  0.25 

Governmental  bonut:  it-cos  r.  r.i  r  :       rshowod  the  same  kind  of 
di  scronancios .     Tiio  short,  courr^cs  were  very  profitable  and  the 

*  •  i;.^-  .     if-irdin    nvl  !k)ru:^  CQuld  not  ^.-xplain 

t:ic  CO:;.-:  i:>t».:n  t  invorHo  relationship  between  profitability  and  dura- 
tion of  Lraininq.     Thoy  i^u^o^^stod  tiiat  one  c^use  might  be  limitation 
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of  the  study  to  the  period  of  only  one  year  after  training. 

An  ABE  Study,    Roomkin's  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 

AB£  is  one  of  the  few  to  analyze  the  labor  market  performance  of 
ABE  enrollees.     He  usod  a  sample  of  87  out  of  173  trainees  and  a 
control  group  of  82  out  of  150  comparable  non-trainees.     He  found 
the  cjain   (before  tax  benefit)  of  the  ABE  training  to  be  $318  per 
v'.:>ir  for  males,  $12  for  females,  and  the  average  $154.^^ 

In  the  trainee  group,  55%  of  the  females  and  45%  of  the 
males  took  vocational  courses  also,  while  in  the  control  group, 
30^  of  the  .females  and  20%  of  the  males  took  vocational  courses. 
Vocational  training  resulted  in  a  280  per  hour  gain  for  the 
females   (about  5  times  their  gain  after  ABE  training)  and  a  loss 
of  290  per  hour  for  males.     This  latter  figure  comprised  a  gain  of 
230  per  hour  for  males  in  the  control  group  and  a  loss  of  510  per 
hour  for  males  who  took  ABE  training. 

It  was  emphasized  that  this  study  must  be  viewed  with  cau- 
tion, for  it  was  based  on  a  number  of  unproved  assumptions; 
nevertheless,  the  educational  achievement  was  clearly  very  modest 
and  the  earnings  gain  marginal.     In  general,  Roomkin  believes  that 
ABE  may  be  a  less  effective  manpower  policy  than  specific  occupa- 
tional training  programs.     It  is  in  this  connection  that  Somers 
and  Stromsdorfer  point  out  that 

Short-term  basic  education  programs,  unless  closely  intc.jratcd 
with  other  manpower  skill  training,  preferably  on-the-job,  am 
not  likely  to  raise  achievement  levels  or  employer  desires 
sufficiently  to  improve  the  enrollees'  economic  welfare. 27 

A  Survey  of  Cost-Benefit  Analyses.     In  Cost-Benefit  Analysis 
and  Manpov/er  Programs,  Barsby  discusses  the  procedures  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis  in  detail,  reviews  and  analyzes  a  wide  variety  of 
o 
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cost-benefit  and  related  studies  on  vocational  education  in 
secondary  and  post-secondary  schools ,  institutional  out-of-school 
rotraining  under  statv.  and  federal  legislation,  and  other  manpower 
programs.     In  general  i^e  finds  that  "data  from  the  majority  of 
c<.r.t:-hGnefit  studios   .   .    .  suggest  that  social  benefits  of  programs 
eAnminod  oxceeded  social  costs. 

^r.  a  number  of  cases  Barsby  adjusted  the  methodologies  of 
v:  ..forcnt  studies  in  related  fields,  compared  the  results,  and 
arrived  at  some  tentative  conclusions.     He  reports,  for  example t^^ 

I'our  cost -benefit  studies  of  vocational  education  at  tne 
secondary  level,  and  two  of  vocational  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  '-.'c  -  examined  and  their  methodologies  adjusted 
to  make  their  results  as  comparable  as  possible.     Utilizing  a 
tine  horizon  of  thirty  years  and  a  5  percent  discount  rate, 
social  benefit-cost  ratios  ranged  from  1.5  to  27.1  .   .  . 
Benefit-cost  ratios  of  vocational  education  in  high  schools 
exceed  those  for  vocational  education  in  post-high  school 
institutions . 

Summarizing  the  benefit-cost  ratios  determined  in  more  than 
twenty  studies  of  various  manpower  programs,  Barsby  ranks  the 
programs  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  benefit-cost  ratios: 
(The  numbers  in  parenti^eses  give  the  range  of  benefit-cost  ratios 
for  the  programs.) 

1.  Vocational  rehabilitation  (9-25) 

2.  Vocational  education  in  vocational-technical  high 
schools  (10.1) 

3.  Programs  utilizing  OJT  (5.0) 

4.  Out-of-school  institutional  retraining  (4.7) 

5.  Post-high  school  vocational  education  (1.5-4.2) 

6.  Job  Corps  (1.5) 

7.  Drop-out  prevention  programs  (0.6)^^ 


Limitations  of  Cost-Benefit  Studies 

Cost-benefit  studies  face  difficult  data  problems  such  as 
securing  sufficient  and  accurate  data,  finding  an  appropriate  control 
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group,  allocating  costs,  and  calculating  how  much  income  trainees 
gain  over  the  long-run.    Moreover,  for  reliable  findings,  a  long 
lollow-up  period  is  needed.     The  four-year  study  of  retraining 
courses  by  Hardin  and  Borus,  discussed  above,  gathered  data  on  the 
trainees  for  a  year  before  the  training  period,  during  the  training 
period,  and  for  a  year  after  the  training  period.     Still,  Hardin 
and  Borus  considered  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  findings  as 
t.'.ie  possible  result  of  ending  the  follow-up  after  only  a  year. 
Since  most  programs  can  affotd  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources 
for  the  comprehensive  data  gathering  required,  most  cost-benefit 
studies  have  to  be  limited  in  scope  and  complemented  by  other 
evaluative  measures. 

Evaluative  Surveys 

Evaluative  surveys  are  made  for  various  purposes  and  in 
various  ways.     Some  attempt  to  determine  how  well  and  in  what  ways 
the  stated  objectives  of  the  program  are  being  met  so  that  weak- 
nesses can  be  identified  and  corrected.     Others  measure  cognitive 
gains  and  try  to  correlate  them  with  student  and  teacher  character- 
istics for  guidance  in  future  recruitment.     Some  document  educa- 
tional efforts  and  accomplishments  to  justify  the  program  to  legis- 
lators and  voters.     Others  are  made  to  meet  a  legal  requirement 
or  to  gam  accreditation.     Often,  evaluations  are  made  to  achieve 
parts  or  all  of  these  purposes. 

The  methodology  used  is  equally  varied.     Some  surveys 

tabulate  and  analyze  applicable  records  of  the  program  being 

studied.     Others  prepare  questionnaires  to  be  filled  out  by 

^rtministrators ,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  students.     Still  others 
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rely  on  interviews.     Some  administer  standardized  tests  to  measure 
achiev  mont,  while  others  depend  on  teachers'  evaluations  of  student 
progress.     Growth  in  enrollment,  facilities,  staff,  or  number  of 
courses  conducted  is  often  taken  as  evidence  of  success.    So  is  a 
h;cjh  completion  ra*-.e  or  a  low  drop-out  rate. 

This  section  examines  evaluations  of  one  local  ABE  program, 
aov..nt-c:n  state  programs  and  two  studies  of  ABE  on  a  national 
.ivMlo.     Most  of  the  state  evaluations  were  made  in  response  to 
a  1967  directive  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Purposes  of  Surv'-^vs 

Evaluations  of  state  adult  education  and  adult  basic  •  luca- 
tion  programs  listed  a  variety  of  purposes  for  their  actions. 
Some  mentioned  the  fact  that  evaluation  of  their  ABE  program  by 
an  outside  agency  is  a  U.S.O.E.  requirement.     The  f!assachusetts 
evaluation  described  its  purposes  as  "an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
degree  to  which  current  local  and  state  operations  are  meeting  the 
neods  of  people  eligible  for  Adult  Basic  Education  opportunities . "^l 

The  evaluative  objectives  of  Evaluation  of  an  Adult  Basic 
Education  Program  in  a  Southern  Rural  Community  were: 

1)  Doterminincj  success  of  the  program  via  such  criteria  as 
grade  level  change,  student  dropout,  teacher  perception, 
and  student  perception;  and 

h)  Determining  relationships  between  program  success  and 
selected  characteristics  of  both  students  and  instruc- 
tional staff. j2 

•''^■"'^■^ii's  Adult  Basic  Education  Evaluation  stated  that  it.s 
primary  purpose 

...   is  to  describe  in  narrative  as  well  as  statistical  form 
the  Hav.aii  Department  of  Education's  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE) 

rJir-     Program,  to  pinpoint  weaknesses  and  strenaths  in  that  program, 
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and  to  provide  practical  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  its  services. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  ABE  Survey  Team  from  NAPSAE  saw  its 

purpose  as: 

1.  To  provide  ABE  directors,  teachers,  and  counselors  with 
benchmarks  about  ABE  in  New  Hampshire. 

2.  To  provide  information  about  ABE  to  communities  without 
ABL  bO  that  these  communities  might  begin  their  own  ABE 
programs  in  cooperation  with  state  and  national  agencies. 

3.  To  provide  information  to  non-ABE  personnel  so  that  their 
support  might  be  gained  for  ABE. 34 

Methodology 

Most  of  the  surveys  gathered  data  from  students,  teachers, 
and  state  and  local  adrninistrators  through  interviews  and  question- 
naires.    The  ev'aluators  also  made  fi'ld  visits,  observed  classes 
and  examined  records.     A  few  used  other  methods  as  well.     The  New 
Hampshire  survey  team,  for  example,  made  extensive  contacts  with 
community  leaders,  educators,  agency  officials,  and  other  citizens 
throughout  the  state.  "^^  The  Massachusetts  evaludtors  interviewed 
directors  and  other  agoncy  personnel  of  MDTA,  WIN,  DES,  and 
CA-MPSv"^^  Both  surveys  thus  secured  data  on  the  relationships  between 
the  ABE  program  and  the  community  or  other  agencies,  and  contributed 
to  awareness  of  the  ABE  program  in  the  community  and  the  other 
agencies  as  well. 

Some  studies  used  fairly  sin>ple  statistical  techniquos,  others 
used  very  sophisticated  statistics.     The  Massachusetts  study  used 

37 

multiple  regression  techniques  to  analyze  questionnaire  responses. 

The  Tennessee  study  collected  data  from  annual  reports,  converted 

the  data  to  cards  and  magnetic  tape,  then  compiled  the  data  in  22G 

tables  presenting  such  information  as  number  of  students  and  teachers, 
o 
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classified  by  various  characteristics  such  as  age,  race,  sex, 
amount  of  training,  and  years  of  experience. There  seemed  to  be 
no  r'2lationship,  however,  between  the  sophistication  of  statistical 
analysis  and  the  type  or  merit  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
evaluators. 

Measures  of  Effectiveness 

In  any  atte}..pt  to  determine  program  effectiveness,  a  key 
question  is.  What  are  the  objectives  of  the  program?    Another  is. 
What  are  the  criteria  for  determining  how  well  these  objectives 
are  being  met?    Of  the  eighteen  evaluative  surveys  reviewed, 
fifteen  stated  the  objectives  of  the  programs  they  evaluated  and/or 
those  of  the  participants.     Six  spelled  out  the  criteria  for 
judging  the  success  of  the  programs.     In  the  others,  objectivets 
and  criteria  were  only  implied  by  the  kinds  of  data  sought  and 
analy2<?d  in  the  surveys.   As  shown  in  Table  III-6  these  data  included 
target  population,  enrollment,  completions,  drop-out  rates,  cog- 
nitiv2  gain,  and  participant  satisfaction.    The  treatment  of  each 
ot  these  in  the  various  surveys  is  discussed  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Program  Objectives.    The  overall  objectives  of  the  Adult 

Education  Act  are: 

...  to  expand  educational  opportunity  and  encouracrc  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  adult  public  education  that  v/ill 
enable  all  aduJts  to  continue  their  education  to  at  least  the 
level  of  completion  of  secondary  school  and  make  available  the 
means  to  secure  training  that  v;ill  enable  them  uo  become  tnoro 
employable,  productive,  and  responsible  citizens, ^9 

ThG  Adult  Ed''jation  Act  spells  out  the  objectives  furthui- 

in  its  definition  of  adult  basic  education: 

o 
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TABLE  III-7 
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WritirKj 

1.  to  write  legibly. 

2.  to  write  his  name,  address,  and  a  simple  paragraph 
with  few  spelling  errors. 

3.  to  fill  in  a  W-2  form,  an  application  blank,  and  a 
change  of  address  form. 

Comparable  objectives  were  listea  for  speaking,   listening,  a.-iLh- 

matic,  and  general  knowledge  at  level  I  and  higher  levels.'*^ 

There  i.s  some  question  about  the  use  of  rigidly  defined  behavioral 

o;v,  ctives  such  as  those  used  by  the  Minnesota  program. 

In  Hawaii,  for  example,  where  similarly  specific  bonavioral 

objectives  have  been  developed  for  each  grade  within  the  thcec 

lovfiis  of  the  ABE  program,  the  evaluators  warned  of  the  dav^tcr  that 

teachers  might  "teach  hheir  students  specifically  toward  the  ond  of 

achieving  these  particular  objectives,  thus  narrov/ing  considerably 

the  appropriate  experiences  of  the  studentr. ,  "^"i     Wliile  thi.s  is 

cortainly  a  danger  if  the  program  adopts  behavioral  daf init i ohk 

of  objectives,  any  evaluation  of  the  program  must  define  quite 

specifically  what  is  to  be  considered  success  if  it  is  to  come 

to  ...ny  valid  conclusions. 

Participant  Objectives.     An  important  element  in  a^isuGsJ  ;uj 

the  success  of  an  ABE  program  is  the  degree  to  v/hich  it  helps 

participants  attain  their  own  particular  goals.     Six  of  the  eiqhtcen 

sample  surveys  included  information  on  the  objectives  of  the  r>:jr- 

ticipants  in  ABE  programs.     The  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Minncjota,  :ii.d 

North  Carolina  surveys  secured  this  information  by  open-.-  lol 

questions  to  participants;  the  Massachusf^tts  survey  took  the  (.ninionf; 

of  ABE  teachers  and  counselors;  and  the  Missouri  o'lirvf^y  asked  AiU: 

directors  for  their  opinions.     The  findings  are  summarir^od  in 

Table  II 1-8. 
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TABLE  III-8 

PARTICIPANT  OBJECTIVES  AS  RANKED  IN 
EVALUATIVE  SURVEYS  OF  ABE* 
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Numbers  in  the  table  refer  to  the  position  in  the  ranking 
assigned  to  each  objective  by  the  participants. 

Criteria.     Only  three  of  the  eighteen  evaluative  surveys  in 

tho  sample  listed  criteria  for  evaluation:     Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 

and  Virginia.     Most  of  these  criteria  are  not  objective  guidelines 

but  general  statements  of  desirable  practices— for  example, 

criterion   (g     in  the  Kentucky  listing: 

Utilization  of  college  work-study  personnel.  Volunteers  in 
Service  of  America,  and  other  non-professionals  in  appropriate 
positions^o 

The  Morth  Carolina  survey  listed  29  criteria  for  the  state 
levol  and  63  for  the  local  level,  based  on  directives  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  other  state  studies,  and  the  oxporienco 
of  the  cvdluators.     The  following  are  examples  of  local  level 
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42.   Ins  true  t:ioiial  materials  utilized  arc  adult-toned  in  terms 
of  appearanco ,  content,  and  subject  presentation. 

4  3.  A  variety  of  instructional  materials  are  utilized, 
including  both  commercial,  teacher-made,  and  student 

contributions. 

44.  Optimal  use  is  made  of  instructional  materials  within 

the  bounds        physical,  environmental,  and  psycholoqica 1 
conditions. 47 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  few  criteria  listed  in  the 
oLr.or  t'.;o  evaluative  surveys   (ton  in  Kentucky  and  fifteen  in 
'  wr^'inia)  can  constitute  effective  guides  to  evaluation.  Par- 
:.  icularly  puzzling  is  Kentucky's  devoting  three  of  its  ten  criteria 
to  the  target  population  and  only  one  to  quality  of  instruction.^^ 

Target  Population.     The  target  population  for  ABE  consists 
of  adults  who  have  n  *-  completed  the  eighth  grade.     Some  c:ount  all 
persons  aged  25  and  older,  others  all  those  18  and  over.     In  tho 
surveys  reviewed,  the  ratio  of  those  enrolled  in  ADF.  to  those  in 
the  target  population  ranged  irom  0.5  per  cent   (Missouri)  to 
2.8  per  cent   (North  Carolina),  with  most  between  ono  per  cent  and 
two  per  cent.     With  such  low  percentages  of  the  target  population 
enrolled  and  with  the  drop-out  rate  greater  than  the  completion 
rite,  progress  is  limited. 

Enrollment.     Different  ways  of  determining  how  many  arc 

•enrolled  in  an  ABK  program  compound  the  difficulties  of  jnakinu 

interstate  enrollment  comparisions .  Year-to-year  comparisons  in  a 

given  state,  however,  are  more  likely  to  be  correct.     In  tho  samplo 

evaluative  surveys,  ABE  state  enrollment  totals,  where  crivcn,  showed 

increases  from  year  to  year  in  all  but  two  states — North  Carolina 

and  Tennessee,  both  of  which  experienced  a  drop  in  onrollmont;  in 

1968.     The  N'orth  Carolina  study  had  no  comment  on  the  decrease. 

The  Tennessee  report  explained  it  in  terms  of  a  docreaso  in  f undri . 
o 
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The  Kentucky  evaluation  broke  the  enrollment  figures  down  in  terms 
of  academic  level  (Level  I,  Level  II,  and  Level  III).^^    It  is 
surprising  that  more  studios  did  not  do  this.     It  is  also  surprising 
that  more  of  the  studies  did  not  compare  the  racial,  ethnic,  and 
educational  breeUcdown  of  the  enrollment  figures  with  those  of  the 
target  population,  to  identify  parts  of  the  target  population 
not  being  reached  by  the  program. 

Completion  and  Drop-Out  Rate 

Eight  studios  provided  data  on  completions,  drop-outs,  or  both. 
Percentage  of  students  completing  Level  III   (eighth  grade)  ranged 
from  4.8  per  cent  in  y,e.w  York  to  31.2  per  cent  in  Minnesota. 
However,  no  standard  norms  were  established  as  criteria  for  com- 
pletion, nor  was  the  base  enrollment  out  of  which  the  completers 
came  known.     The  percentage  of  completion  was  calculated  using 
the  enrollment  when  the  completions  took  place,  and  does  not 
predict  how  many  ot  a  qiven  number  who  enroll  are  likely  to  com- 
plete Level  III.     In  addition,  no  information  was  given  on  how 
long  the  completers  stayed  in  the  program. 

Drop-out  rates  ranged  from  25.2  per  cent  in  Arkansas  to  4  9.1 
per  cent  in  North  Carolina,     ^ive  studies  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  reason  for  dropping  out.     The  most  common  reasons  given  were 
a)   job  related,  b)  not  interested  in  ABE,  c)  moved,  d)  he.lth, 
c)  no  transportation,  f)  outside  or  family  respcnsibilities , 
q)  entered  a  training  program. 

Cognitive  Gain.     The  evaluative  surveys  had  Ixttlc  to  report 
on  cognitive  gains  aciiieved  in  specific  periods  of  time.  Only 
three  reported  estimates  based  on  actual  data: 
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TABLE  II 1-9 
COGNITIVE  GAIN  OF  ABE  PARTICIPANTS 


Surveyed 

Instructional  Hours 
Lovel  I      Level  II 

to  Complete 
Level  III 

Basis  of 
Estimate 

Minnesota 

150 

125 

100 

Average 

Missouri 

208 

200 

170 

Median 

South  Dwikota 

180 

Median 

Other  surveys  estimated  between  40  to  150  hours  of  instruc- 
tion to  qain  one  qrade  level.     All  in  all,  however,  the  evaluative 
reports  provided  few  objective  records  of  cognitive  gain  that  could 
serve  as  reliable  ncasures  of  success  of  ABE  programs. 

Participant  Satisfaction.     Responding  to  questionnaires  and 

interviews,  ABE  participants  indicated  satisfaction  with  their 

educational  gains  and  behavior  changes  resulting  from  their  ABE 

participation.     The  wording  varied  from  report  to  report  but  the 

sources  of  satisfaction  were  relatively  consistent.  Those  most 

fioquontly  listed  in  the  surveys  which  reported  their  findings 

include:     raised  educational  level,  improved  self-image,  greater 

self-reliance,  job  gains,  increased  participation  in  community 

organizations,  good  influence  on  family,  and  better  health  habits. 

These  sound  much  like  the  program  objectives  listed  before,  probably 

because  a  number  of  the  questionnaires  and  the  interviewers* 

questions  wore  so  worded.     Furthermore,  as  the  North  Carolina 

aurvoy  stated,   "it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  a  direct  causal 

relationship  exists  between  participation  in  ABE  and  the  behavioral 

54 

chanqo   ..."       ^,GVortholess ,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  partic:.;.-ints 
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believe  that  the  ABE  program  produced  such  benefits  serves  to 
enhance  the  program  and  helps  atract  more  participants. 

Evaluation  of  Instruction.     How  well  a  program  meets  its 
objectives  and  those  of  its  participants  depends  largely  on  the 
teachers  and  teacher  aides,  the  curriculum,  and  the  methods  and 
r.at:orials  of  instruction.     Since  measures  of  effectiveness  are 
difficult  to  use,  much  program  evaluation  consisted  of  an  appraisal 
of  the  instructional  staff  and  its  operations. 

A  number  of  measures  were  used  to  appraise  the  instructional 
staff.     Eight  of  the  eighteen  studies  collected  data  on  the 
education,  experience,  ..nd/or  certification  of  the  ABE  teachers. 
They  found,  generally,  that  the  teachers  had  considerable  academic 
training  and  teaching  experience,  but  little  or  no  ABE  teaching 
experience  or  training.     Most  of  the  teachers  considered  elementary 
and  secondary  teaching  their  principal  job,  and  ABE  teaching  as 
only  a  part-time  job.     Other  aspects  of  the  instructional  staff 
discussed  by  evaluators  include  professional  orientation,  Icngti. 
of  residence  in  the  community,  student-teacher  ratio,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  teacher  aides. 

Only  one  of  the  studies  attempts  to  relate  these  factors  to 
the  success  of  the  program  by  considering  the  factors  as  independent 
variables  and  program  success  as  the  dependent  variable.     The  study 
of  a  southern  rural  community  ranked  ABE  centers  by  mean  gain  scores. 
The  results  are  somewhat  surprising.     They  found  that  tcacherfs  in 
the  three  highest  centers  were  more  likely  to  be  employed  full-tim^^ 
in  tho  proqrarr,  but  v.-orc  also  lesi;  likely  to  have  had  cxporioncu 
teaching  adults ,  less  likely  to  have  committed  themselves  to  a  career 
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in  adult  education,  and  less  likely  to  have  education  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree  than  teachers  in  the  three  lowest  centers. 

The  surveys  also  dealt  with  other  aspects  of  the  instruc- 
tional process.     They  found  that  in-service  training  was  (a)  not 
available  to  many  of  the  teachers , (b)  not  attended  by  many 
teachers, ^^or   (c)  not  effective. Effectiveness  was  judged,  however, 
only  on  the  basis  of  ratings  by  the  ABE  teachers. 

Instructional  materials  were  considered  inadequate  in  most 
of  the  studies  which  included  them  in  the  evaluation.     None  of  the 
studies  used  specific  criteria,  such  as  readability  ratings,  or 
other  objective  measures,  to  judge  the  instructional  materials. 

Four  studies  attempted  to  determine  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  use  of  various  teaching  techniques.     Three  of  the  studies 
collected  data  from  two  different  sources  (students  and  instructors 
in  one  case,  instructors  and  principals  in  another,  instructors  and 
observations  by  the  survey  team  in  the  third  case) .     The  reports 
from  the  two  sourcer,  differ  in  each  case,^^  indicating  the  reliability 
of  the  sources  was  quite  low. 

Nine  studies  made  recommendations  about  curriculum  for  the 
ABE  program. '^^  Some  based  their  recommendations  on  curriculum 
defects  they  found  in  the  program  they  wore  evaluating,  such  as  the 
North  Carolina  evaluators  who  found  that  their  program  had  "a  book 
oriented  approach  to  learning  experiences,   .  .  the  curriculum  concept 
should  bo.  sufficiently  broadened  to  include  learning  experiences 
through  which  the  learner  comes  to  see  some  connection  between  the 
purely  academic  and  his  own  personal  situation. "^^    However,  the 
report  prosonted  nc  ovidonce  that  such  an  approach  would  facilitate 
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the  learning  of  the  ABE  students  more  than  the  "book  oriented" 
approach  they  observed.    This  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  the  reports  reviewed  here.    Recommendations  were  generally 
based  on  opinion  rather  than  on  observed  differences  in  the  data. 

Other  studies  made  recommendations,  such  as  extending  the 
program  to  high  school  level,  or  giving  priority  to  one  level  or 
another,  based  primarily  on  political,  social,  economic,  or  other 
factors  outside  the  ABE  progreun. 

Administrative  Variables.     Student  personnel  services  v;ere 
examined  by  ten  of  the  studies.     Such  services  are  generally  con- 
sidered the  function  of  counselors.     The  reports  reviewed  here 
identified  three  functions  of  the  counselors:     placement  (both 
within  the  ABE  program  and  in  a  job  or  training  program  after  the 
ABE) ,  follow  up  (to  bring  back  dropouts  and/or  to  evaluate  tho 
success  of  students  who  had  completed  the  program) ,  and  recruiting. 
Thase  functions,  particularly  the  third,  are  often  shared  with 
other  personnel  in  the  program.     The  ten  reports  only  show  whether 
a  function  is  present  or  absent  in  a  particular  program,  and  the 
v/ay  it  is  being  carried  out,  if  present.     No  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  the  studies  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  particular  function 
on  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

All  eighteen  reports  included  a  discussion  on  some  aspect  of 
the  administration  of  tho  program.     Both  the  North  Carolina  evalua- 
tion and  the  Arizona  evaluation  examined  the  organizational  status 
of  tho  state  ABE  program  as  a  whole  and  found  quite  different 
situations  in  Lheir  respective  states.     The  North  Carolina 
cvaluators  found  that 
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Wn  i    it  itt     r*:-;  program  responsibility  housed  within  a 
;ivlsi.>n  h  v-        iwd  v/ith  its  high  priority  reflected  in  the 
(L^xtonsivti  ti :-.<.•  :1.  vested  to  the  program  by  the  Division  Director^ 
t:.o  ABE  program  apiH.ars  to  be  given  its  rightful  share  of 
•n-^r  h.inif^  from  an  organizational  and  administrative  standpoint • 

I'hG  AriAo:\a  iv.i-.uttors  ccncludcd  that 

.    .   •   tlv?  ah;    p.-'fTram  does  not:  OTijoy  a  status  equal  to  that 
yod  ..y  -  .7  rucular  school  program.     In  some  cases  it  is 
••/or.  :  :!^.        a  par  with  tlie  reqular  adult  programs.  Not 
';i.:.:ly.    r.r.--»  ;\BE  procj-var-.  Ls  folegated  to  a  separate  and 
*a:y  St..-  :i  /.it:;in  th.:  (jr^^m izational  structure  of  the 
sr::-.->'   .    ^tcv\.     Tins  situation  is  not  necessacily  the  re- 
..iV  of     ,c\:L  j.rbLtrary  judqmont  by  the  local  administration 
'  'I   'v^  '"        "Attributed  co  the  inconsistency  of  federal 

•\' ■  •  ir^i :  0:=.^  rjf   f  ho  statujr^  of  the  program,  all  eighteen  reports 

1  11  ,  c^-.v.  su.,:.:  .  .^^  :  or  irr.provtvl  administraLion  of  the  program. 

One  cf  ::hc  r  "^st  r,viggcst  Io.\s  w.ts  for  close  coop- •  ration  with 

otr.cr  aqcncir.s  a-.,  v/ith  cominuriity.     Various  ways  of  initiating 

and  follo',;in'j  up  contac:L.-i  v;cru  .-.u^rges tod .     '  >no  of  the  reports , 

however,  cited  oximnl^  /  i^i  f^poo.it'ic  benefits  gained  as  a  result 

of  coordination.     rr*tuitively ,  most  people  feel  there  is  a  value 

in  co-ordination,   \:.\t  it  can  develop  support,  avoid  duplication, 

and  reduce  cost:-:.     It    i.o  \ir, f r)r uuaa to  that  so  few  studies  document 

•u-:amplur3  of  ,^uc:;.  .  .ior.ib. 

Another  i:jpoct  of  admin     L^'ation  dealt  with  in  the  reports 

is  funding  of-  the  r.^rogram.     Several  studies  found  that  federal  ABE 

funds  'n  iJ  hcip*jd  ail  adult  education  efforts  in  the  state.  The 

stucy  ot  S'outh  Carolina  reports : 

In  ^;L;ut::.  ^i./olina,   -.us  r-lsowiiorc ,  it  has  bcoa  Lno  impetus 
frc.-Ti.  -BK  wjiic);  ha 3  stimulated  the  dcvelopncnt  of  the  whole 
ran-::e  of  oducaVional  programs   for  i^dults.     This  is  duo  to 
f^ovc^ral   factors.     S:nc:o  its   :  n»:cption  thr   f  ridcrall  y-nubsid  izod 
AiU:  r-r^-v:r-iri  b(?on  on  a  federal  and  10'.\  statn/local 

ma-.c.::n':  ija.->  i         ':':.is  has  n-.idL:  it  attractive  from  a  strictly 
financial  r-;t:-indpoint .     Tht^n,    ^oo ,   as  more  and  more  people 
::a'/-.-  l^-.jC'.in- -    x\:ci::,:         t:;c  :r;  v:at:  r.uod  fr-r  basic  ^'ducation  and 
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have  become  involved  in  the  program,  this  has  produced  a 
"rippling"  effect  until  ABE  is  now  the  dominant  program  .  .  .65 

.Michigan  evaluators  found  that  the  $104,884  allocated  for  the 
administration  of  ABE  at  the  state  level  was  used  to  fund  the  entire 
leadership  program  for  general  adult  education. Minnesota  gave 
no  state  money  to  adult  education  from  1940  to  1968.     In  1969  they 
provided  state  money  to  reimburse  local  districts  for  adult  GED 
an.     ujh  school  diploma  courses.    The  report  on  Minnesota  ABE 
attributed  this  move  to  impetus  provided  by  the  ABE  program.^'' 
New  Hampshire  employed  its  first  full-time  state  supervisor  of 
adult  basic  education  after  receiving  federal  ABE  funds. 

Federal  funds  make  up  90  per  cent  of  the  ABE  costs.  States 
varied  with  regard  to  the  way  they  made  up  the  matching  ten  per 
cent.    Three  of  the  17-state  sample — Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Michigan — contributed  the  entire  ten  per  cent  or  even  more.  Three 
states — Maine,  Minnesota  and  Missouri--contributed  no  state  ABE 
money.    Mississippi  contributed  half,  with  half  contributed  by  the 
local  community.     In  Virginia  the  state  and  local  contributions  came 
to  0.6  per  cent  and  9.4  per  cent,  respectively.^^ 

Eight  studies  computed  the  cost  per  student  hour,  or  cost 
per  student  per  year.     Costs  per  student  per  clock  hour  range  from 
a  low  of  $0.31  to  a  high  of  $3.80.     Differences  in  the  method  usod 
to  compute  these  figures,  however,  make  comparisions  among  prograns 
impossible.     Some  programs  figure  costs  per  enrolleo,  some  figure 
costs  per  attendee.     Some  add  in  overhead  charges,  some  do  not. 
And  of  course,  prices  and  salaries  vary  from  place  to  place. 
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National  Surveys 
•  ;..iv.-        ;:  ;  ,,  .  n^.u  1 1  i-,-^t.at.o  r,tudi.»s  of  adult  basic  edu- 
cation .Unco  tho  AH-:  pr-^qram  beqan  in  1964.     The  first  was  con- 
ducted bv  the  Xerox  Corporation  in  1967. 

I.v^  Xerox  stud/  conceptualized  ABE  as  a  process  defligned  to 
by^i.r  ,.;.,)ut.  a  .'Jot  of  social  chanqos   (outputs)   imong  members  of  a 
c-v  ;.  taraot  population  (input).     Accordinaly,  thoir  study  had 
t  '.r'^:  oLjucfives: 

1)  U'.'scribe  the   (input)  caaracteristics  of  the  target  popu- 
lation, and  their  influence  on  the  procnss  and  output, 

2)  to  asscso  r.ho  value  and  reasonableness  of  thi.:  croals  oi  the 
prorrram  ou  .         and  evaluate  the  deqree  to  which  thoy 

are  uoinq  acr.icvod. 

3)  evaluate  the  adeciuacy  of  the  resource.^  and  instruction 
boina  used   (jtoccss  )  .  ^0 

.)ata  v/ere  collected  on  the  variables  listed  bolow: 

A)  Inpu*-.  variablns:     student  characteristics 
1)   bioaraphi r^I  characteristics 

2/   r-ducat ioru.l  and  cct  r.omic  cliaractcris tics 

B)  froc'o.ia  variables;     elements  wiiich  produce  the  output 

1)  financial  factors 

2)  recruitment,  enrollment,  and  retention 

3)  teacher  background 

4/  instructional  materials  and  methods 

5)  general  attitudinal  factors 

C)  Output  variables:     t'ae  goals  of  the  prncira.-n 

1)  increased  literacy 

2)  ir.croisod  '•'mployabil  i  tv 

J  5  bettor  attitudes  tov;ard  education 


4)  b(;tter  ci  tizcnshio."71 
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The  xorox  study  collected  data  from  two  programs  in  each  of 
ton  states  (chosen  because  they  were  the  states  with  the  largest 
ill  iterate  populations).    Within  each  state  two  programs  were  chosen 
for  study,  generally  the  largest  program  in  the  state  and  a  medium- 
sized  nrogram. 

Xorox  study  presontod  the  following  overall  evaluation: 

1.  "ABE  is  a  viable  system  and  is  accomplishing  important 
•social  cro.ils  to  some  extent.  "^^ 

2.  "The  system  input  is  probably  not  the  same  group  of  persons 

the  franors  of  the  act  intended  -  the  participants  tend  to  be 

bettor  educated  and  l':'^,-  pcverty-stricken .  "    Fifty  per  cent  had 

completed  over  six  years  of  education,  most  were  wage  earners  (44 

per  cent  had  full-time  jobs),  only  seventeen  per  cent  were  on 
74 

welfare. 

3.  "The  processes  are  probably  not  as  efficient  as  they  could 
be."     Improvement  is  needed  in  teacher  trr-.inin^,  development  of 
materials,  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 

4.  "The  philosophy  of  the  program  should  be  changed  to  iemphasize 
social  cToals,  such  as  increased  participation  in  community  projects 
and  public  school  activities.     Academic  goals  should  be  raised 
probably  to  the  high  school  equivalency  level."    Most  of  tho  par- 
ticipants already  had  basic  literacy  skills.     The  :;crox  tean  felt 
that  changes  of  a  grade  or  two  in  reading  ability  were  loss  important 
fci  employment  than  a  twelfth  year  certificate.     There  w.-.=  a  qon:i 
deal  of  disaqreomont  over  what  the  goals  of  the  program  should  be, 

as  indicated  by  Table  III-lO. 
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TABLE  III-IO 

API  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GOALS  OF  THE  ABE  PROGRAM 
AS  THEY  ARE  VIEWED  BY  DIRECTORS, 
TEACHERS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 
(Expressed  as  Per  Cent  of  Responses) 


GOALS 

Directors 

Teachers 

Participants 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

PP 

NC 

C 

Increased  literacy 

56 

24 

18 

36 

36 

34 

39 

Increased  cmployability 

22 

72 

17 

46 

40 

32 

33 

Improved  attitudes  toward 
education 

1 

52 

15 

8 

9 

9 

Better  citizenship 

21 

1  

0 

Column  1  is  the  directors'  own  statements  of  ABE  c/oals. 
Column  2  is  directors'  impressions  of  students'  goals. 
Column  3  is  teachers'  own  goals. 
Column  4  is  teachers'  view  of  students'  goals. 
PP  -  present  narficipants 
NC  =  non-compl ctcrs 
C  =  completers 


■J,    "If  greater  Gnployability  of  participants  is  considered 

to  bo  a  najor  goal,  the  ABi:  program  wi.ll  need  to  be  tied  in  with 

occupatior.al  training  Liimilar  to  the  MDTA  Programs  which  integrate 

basic  education  and  job  skills."    The  Xerox  team  felt  that  academic 

determinants  of  cmployability  were  subordinate  to  social  variables 

and  vocational  skill  factors,  which  were  not  emphasized  in  the  ABE 

progreun.     Only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  participants  were  ou*-  of  v.-ork 

and  lookino'  for  a  job;  only  12.5  per  cent  of  the  participants 

reportud  a  now  or  better  job  an  a  result  of  the  program.  Thus, 

the  ABE  piogrnm  was  not  seen  as  having  a  substantial   impact  on  ti.>« 

77 

onployability  of  participants. 
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The  Xerox  roport  made  the  following  specific  rocommendations : 

A.  Input.    Within  the  target  population  there  are  clear  and  necessary 
priorities.     Many  programs  seem  satisfied  to  attract  the  onsily- 
roachcd  segment  of  the  target  population.     Federal  guidelines 

for  approval  of  programs  should  establish  target  population 
priorit  ios . 

B.  .'  ro-'C'SS. 

L.     Local  programs  should  be  funded  for  three  years,  to  permit 
v^ffoctivo  planning.     Programs  in  several  states  did  not 
roceivod  final  notification  of  the  amount  of  ABE  funds  thev 
•..•-re  to  recoiv--  i...r  1965-66  until  well  into  the  s-liool  year. 
This  seriously  handicapped  the  programs. 

2.  Guidelines  should  be  established  concerning  the  allocation 
of  resources  within  state  and  local  programs.     These  should 
include  a  strict  cost-accounting  requirement  to  permit 
ovalr.ation  of  the  program  from  a  management  point  of  view. 

3.  Roth  ..n-kind  and  voluntary  services  provided  throuqh  local 
arjonc.os  or  industries  should  be  allowable,  and  encouraaod, 
as  matching  funds. 

4.  Directors  should  be  given  more  freedom  and  inter-agency 
status  by  removing  them  from  the  direct  control  of  the  local 
school  cstaijlishment .     The  seemingly  incurable  ar.tx.xithy 
between  local  school  and  poverty  officials  in  many  aro.-i.s 
;;-=^s  hampered  intor-'iu-?ncy  cooperation. 

5.  Tho  roc;airGnont  of  enrollment  in  an  ABK  program  as  a  condition 
of  rocoipt.  nf  public-  ..-i^isi??  tmce  should  ho  prohibi       .  (V-:-- 
pul.'ory  attendance  is  antithetical  to  the  philosophy  of  AI3I-: 

ERJC         -ronsidered  as  adult  and  educational. 
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A  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  identify  and  recruit  the 
hvird-core  population,  including  the  youthful  delinquent. 
State  and  local  programs  should  be  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  advisory  committees  of  people 
dravm  from  the  community.        Some  of  the  states,  notably 
Ohio,  already  have  similar  committees,  although  in  advisory 
roles  only. 

Testing,  guidance  and  counseling  services  must  be  considerably 
upcrraded.  Since  these  programs  are  aimed  at  an  extremely 
"risky"  target  population,  the  need  for  full-time  counselors 
vould  seem  to  be  evident.     Sharing  personnel  with  other 
programs  is  laudable  in  the  absence  of  adequate  financial 
support,  but  does  not  solve  the  problem  in  this  vital 
program  area. 

Administrators  and  teachers  should  be  given  intensive 
sensitivity  training,  as  well  as  orientation  in  the  history 
and  achievements  of  American  minority  groups. 
I'roqrams  should  be  encouraged  to  make  extensive  use  of 
indigenous  sub-professionals,  perhaps  by  having  one  such 
person  in  the  classroom  at  all  times  to  assist  the  teacher. 
The  duties  of  such  aides  should  include  tutorial  and  testing 
functions,  .i.e.,  they  should  not  be  limited  only  to  clerical 
tasks.     The  Xerox  staff  has  been  greatly  imprLj:;scd  v;ith  the 
use  of  sub-professionals  and  believes  that  such  personnel 
can  provide  exemplary  and  empathetic  models  for  tha  studonts. 
A  continuiiKj  attack  on  the  problem  of  tpachcr  preparation 
is  required  including  the  setting  of  certification  standards 
by  state  educiition  departments.     The  Federal  qovcrnmonL  :;..ouUl 
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.:v-.ro        a    l ^-^^c^xx  r.ccs.;  lor  the  aevcii-opmerit  of  ri-.:.toriali. 
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in  the  Xerox  report  that  the  ABE  program  would  be  more  effective 
in  educating  and  employing  the  ABE  target  population  if  more 
•^nphasifj  v;oro  placed  nn  social  and  civic  problems.     The  Xerox 
roport  at  least  recognized  the  role  of  values  and  opinions  in  their 
recommendations,  which  most  of  the  state  studies  did  not  do.  Thf:^ 
Xerox  report  points  out  that  the  question  "Education  for  what?"  has 
not  boor,  resolved  within  the  ABE  program.     The  report  suggests  one 
ansv  t*  to  that  question,  but  makes  it  clear  that  other  answers  are 
iKjssible . 

The  .-tudy  by  the  System  Dovolopmont  Corporation  in  1971-72 
had  four  objectives    set  forth  by  the  Office  of  Education: 

1.  To  assess  effectiveness  for  various  target  qroups  of 
ABE  programs  funded  through  the  Adult  Education  Act, 

2.  To  provide  .   .   .  data  comparable  with  those  being  collected 
in  other  studies  of  ABE, 

3.  To  provide  programmatically  useful  results  on  the  relation- 
ships between  post-program  performance  and  the  kind  of 
experience  that  ABE  enrollees  received, 

4.  To  assess  the  extent  to  which  the  States  identify  and 
serve  ndults  in  geographic  areas  of  greatest  need  and 
.    .   .  have  incorporated  the  results  and  products  of 
innovative  projects  into  regular  ABE  classes. ^2 

To  these  ends  data  were  gathered  on  the  effectiveness  of  ABE 
in  improving  !•  Lteracy,   in  raising  earnings,  and  in  increasing  intan- 
gible personal  benefits.     Data  were  also  collected  on  program  and 

classroom  characteristics,  as  v;ell  as  on  methods  for  establishinq 

83 

and  improving  ABE  classes. 

Their  sampling  procedures  should  be  noted.     They  excluded 

:-;tudents  over  44  years  old,  migrants,   institutionalized  students, 

and  students  in  ESL  classes.     Thus  of  an  estimated  500,000  AbK 

students  in  FY  1970,  only  280,000  wore  considered  ho  bo  in  the 

O  'verse  for  the  study.     Data  v/ere  collected  from  2,300  studenti? 
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in  2UU  <jla;i:j..s ,  'ju  programs,  and  15  states.     Tho  states  were 
chosen  to  be  representative  of  geographical  areas,  and  also 
to  represent  tho  r.iivu--  of  percentage  of  black  ABE  students  in 
different  states. 

Tae  tJtudy  found  that  female  students  outnumbered  males 

uj'  62  per  ce.;t  to  38  per  cent.     About  nine  per  cent  spoke 

Spa:-.!. in  most  often  in  their  homes.     More  thc^n  half  had 

cof.^.ictcd  nine  grades  or  more  of  schooling.     About  half  were 

84 

cKipiuycd,  one  quarter  were  on  welfare. 

\iio  study  found  a  number  of  positive  effects  on  partici- 
L  int3.     Vhe  avoravj.j  participant  gained  half  ^  grade  i;;  reading 
aLa.lity  and  tnreu- Lea  Las  of  a  grade  in  mathematics  over  a  four 
nonta  period,  as  niea^sured  oy  pre  and  post  tests.  Students 
initially  testing  uqIow  tae  fifth  grade  level  gained  oven  more, 
uver  a  period  of  eighteen  montiis ,  mean  earnings  rose  over 
twenty  per  cent  for  those  wno  worked.  '  Sixty-six  per  cent  of 
those  v;orking  reported  a  pay  increas   .     The  percer*:age  of  taose 
wording  increased  from  j5  per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  Nearly 
iialf  of  those  who  worked  had  new  jobs  since  beginning  ABE; 
r.ost  said  tiioy  preferred  their  new  jobs.     The  percentage  of 

5itudent3  on  welfare  declined  from  26  per  cent  to  22  per  cent 

8  3 

over  ti-.e  eigiitecn  month  period.        The  initial  dcaicm  of  tiie 
study  called  for  a  control  .jroup,  in  the  form  of  tiiO;ie  ..-.tudonts 
•.vao  cone  into  the  program  durin-i  tiie  second  year  of  the  study, 
'i'i-.oir  academic  and  job  exp-.Ti-rice  .iuring  the  first  yeaj-  o!"  ti..- 
Jtudy  was  to  do  compared  wita  t:\.it  of  tiie  original  sLiid.jnto 
•-tnro^ied  .-.'i.'.ri  t^.-.  .-jf.u  ;y  .^v;  ;  i;) .     • fort  ur;.!  ;.• -.i.y  ,  a;-;^-',  •„■ ;. 

the  ofid/  v/as  not  carried  out.     This  considerably  l-jy^enj  Ui^- 

o 

value  of  tne  data  on  economic  ijc^nofits. 


*w  cm  mumh 


[•.roilvw.  m  .,oVk. jr    .^}71;   ic^io  thwin  40  per  cc.*it: 
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and  ofticionoy  of  each  of  tiie  four  reading  systems.     The  study 
coiioctod  data  on  student  and  teacher  characteristics,  on  gains 
r.ado  uy  the  students,  and  on  nonquantif iable  changes  in  the 
.students,  such  as  cnar.qos  in  self-esteem  or  in  family  relation- 
anips.     Mo  data  on  jobi;  were  collected,  perhaps  because  the 
study  was  primarily  investigating  the  gains  in  reading  pro- 
.•ii:.>>v.  ;.v-  tne  four  reading  systemi;  i-aLhor  than  effects  of  ABE 
i..  jc-ncral, 

T.ie  study  found  no  significant  diffcroncos  in  student 
gain  scores  oy  reading  systems.     Indeed,  no  program  characteris- 
tics .-.•ere  significantly  correlated  with  student  gain  scores 
or  any  otiier  measure  of  student  learning,  with  one  exception; 
students  taught  by  teachers  with  only  a  high  school  education 
scored  significantly  higher  on  some  of  the  achievement  sub- 
tests than  students  taught  by  other  teachers.     (No  significant 
differences  were  found  on  most  of  the  tests.)     Even  this  finding 
is  suspect,  however,  because  teacher  level  of  education  was 
.iighly  correlated  witn  other  teacher  characteristics,  such  as 
race  and  age,  and  students  taught  by  high  school  graduates 
had,  on  tiio  average,  a  lower  initial  reading  level  than 
Students  taught  by  the  other  teachers. 

Tiie  Greenleigh  study  suffered  from  the  short  time  span 
of  tiiu  programs  invcsuigatod   (only  17  weeks)  and  from  tno 
unjLa*.le  nature  of  the  ABE  enterprise  in  the  first  few  months 
after  federal  ABE  funds  became  available.     Several  proc/rams 
selected  for  study  declined  to  participate,  and  others  began 
later  tnan  expected.''^     Tnc  sample  was  relatively  small,  though 
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larvj'.jr  lii^n  ..iviuy  •>!   t       individual  statu  studios,     A  total  of 

111  teachers  wore  included  in  the  sample.     Thus,  when  assign- 

.  r    i  \*..:rj  Lo  a  n.itrix  of  race,  sex,  and  level  of  education, 

91 

jor.o  c::iisi  ;;ad  only  two  teachers.  Though  they  included  a 
control  cjroui^  uf  non-dtudcnts ,  the  number  was  too  small  to 

tc^j'    for  3i.Mi:icant  difCurences  in  learning  between  the  control 

92 

■T         .i:ivl  L.a.  Jtudents. 

Vae  Various  evaluations  roviev/ed  here  deal  with  a  wide 
vixvt^r^-cL/  of  coacurnj,  out  none  is  common  to  all.  Enrollment 
c;ata,  v;^jc.*oJuvi  Lo  ^on^e  extent  by  sixteen  of  the  twenty 
ovaluatio:;3  reviewed  acre,  is  the  facet  of  ABE  most  commonly 
d-.:alt  witii  m  the  evaluations,  perhaps  because  the  data  is 
.■a.iii^.'    ;uanitified  and  readily  available  on  school  records. 
;;vc:\  ./iicn  tiie  ourvey^i  were  dealing  with  a  common  topic,  such  as 
j;;rol  Ini-TiL ,  ..Q^.cv^'T,   they  generally  approached  it  in  different 
::;j:.:v^ro    i;;.:  covered  different  aspects  of  the  topic •  Rarely 
ciivi  mur^.-  ta.X'A  tare*.?  or  four  ot    tli*-.  surveys  offer  comparable 
uat  I  ......c.i  could  *je  u.^Jd  to  compare  programs. 

;  !ri*a;..i  ta^  ieajt  eonciusive  of  the  data  presented  in 
.    :•/ t^u  i*:.io;ii:^  ,v\jru    y.'.ic  costs  per  student  iiour    ($0.31  to 
vl.wJ)    ;nd  -..J  nur.ujer  of  in.s tructional  hours  required  by  a 
r;'^.ia^-:;L   uo  advanc.:  on»j  AliL  level    (100  to  208).     Ji  T  ^wjr-..iiCL 
i..  .-.'a^    :*our.i  ai'vj  ceuiituci,  co:;t.::;  computed,  an^i  com;.' J '-.:t:ion 

•  xf  a  u;  1/vei  i-^- te riai nod ,  i.ia/.e  comparisonii  unreliable. 
J'.>: le^t.  lo:;  .irop-out  dat.a  .raffer  from  the  same  f^ort  of 

i;.co:;.-;  i t-/a  :ieo  . 
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Ao'^l  oT  La-.   Jt  itc  titudios  arc  more  properly  called 
"doscr li^tions"  or  "surveys"  rather  than  "evaluations."  Only 
tiirev  iict  forti;  specific  criteria  by  which  to  evaluate  the 
;  rot7ram  taoy  wore  studying.  o£  the  studies  attempted  to 

relate  prograr,  caaractcristics  to  success  of  the  program, 
d.;:"i...>d  by  any  criteria.     Even  those  which  did  attempt  to  do 
..oro  unaulv  to  fjnd  any  statistically  significant  relation- 
.viLh  the  one  tenuous  exception  of  the  Grecnlcigh  finding 
tiiat  ti\:achor  level  of  education  was  significantly  correlated 
witi;  gain.'i  on  somo  subtests  of  the  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Test, 
LVoa  Li.io  findiiiq  i/    questionable.     Nonetheless,  all  the  state 
studios,  and  the  Xerox  study  as  well,  felt  compelled  to  make 
roconunendations  as  to  changes  which  should  be  made  in  program 
c;;aractcr istics . 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  recommendations  made  by  the 
.ituciios  arc  in  tno  area  of  research  methodology.     Both  explicitly 
iivi        licitly  tavj  Jtudicj  ovjiatod  out  specific  barriers  to 
ad  J t-j  ovaiuation  ol   AiU:  i^royrams.     There  need  to  be  standardized 
ci .  fip.i tioas  and  rc';.'Ortir..j  procedures  for  enrollment  and  financial 
r--'jorJa .     An  ovu.uation  study  needs  to  define  criteria  by  v.hica 
to  evalua'-v  :'ro.|rai:i.     To  oven  begin  to  assess  the  effcctivo- 

a-joo  of"    i  ^■ro':r.i.  ,   tae  study  muoc  have  a  randomly  chosen, 
.M-iL'j..    •,  juntrol    ;rou.>.     It:  i3  most  regrettable  tiiat  h:.-jt'-:n 
^_v'<ji(.   r._,iL  v-oz'i 'Orat. lua  abaauo;>w(;  Li.eir  pl.ins   for  a  control 
:r-jj.  .  :^.:art;.;  o..  ■jainj  ir.    i(..\i.jomic  achievement  or  oconoiiiv-. 

.iUcc-.-j.s  ar  i    .■.itacMt  oa   .     la  qeaoral,   the  studies  rc- 

:  ..•..•;-<•    ti'/c    i  -i.jou  du jcr  j.^jL ion  of  what  the  hbli  pro-jrari  i  j , 
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odt  only  a  vague  impression  of  what  the  ABE  program  doesi 
in  tortno  of  effectiveness,  or  of  how  to  improve  it. 
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Finance         BEST  COW  WAIUBU 

Federal 

It  is  difficult,  to  separate  the  discussion  of  the  federal 
government's  role  in  financing  adult  education  from  the  discussion 
of  federal  legi.slation.     Mmy  aspects  of  financing  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  section  on  legislation    (Section  IT),  and 
will  not   be  repeated  here.     There  are  some  general  issues  about 
federal  financing  of  adult  education  not  raised  in  the  legislation 
section. 

Lindman  exairiinod  l.ho  Cornulas  used  to  distribute  federal 
funds  for  vocational  oducation  to  the  states.     Though  he  speaks 
only  of  vocational  education,  his  article  has  bearing  on  federal 
aid  for  adult  education  in  qeneral.     His  recommendations  for 
sot cinq  national  qoals  and  establishing  compromise  formulas  are 
as  ro levant  for  M3I-1  as  they  are  for  vocational  education. 

i^indnic^n  idcntifiod  four  types  of  statistical  measures  which 
nay  uo  usod  in       lott  ing  errant- in-aid  to  states.     He  cr'is  these 
"al  lot  mont  c:c^ncept:s  ; "     tnoy  ar*.; : 

1)  tonl  iai  proaram  ]  o^u-i 

2)  '--rrKTram  a^^complir-lunc-nt. 

4  )    L  L:?'M  1  '-'f  r*^) -  I  ■ 

iMnvi."  t::  t';in  (i* 'scr  IL'.^d  i^ix  allotment:  formulas  based  upon 
or  mc        of  tiu-   four      mi::"\ocs;      these  arc: 
1)   po:.uL-     i'^r.    (of   t)v:  sratc) 

a  hoavior  v/.^  i     viii'-r  t:han  otyw:jr.s. 
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3}  enrollment  (in  public  and  private  schools,  grades  K-14) 
4)  adjusted  population:    the  population  figure  multiplied 
by  an  allotment  ratio  based  on  the  states*  per  capita 

income. 

3)  revised  population:    the  same  as  the  adjusted  population 
formula,     except  that  the  allotment  'Atio  is  revised  so 
that  no  state  has  an  allotment  ratio  less  than  .40,  and 
the  mean  is  set  at  .50. 

6)  effort:     expenditures  by  the  state  for  public  and  private 
schools,  grades  K-12,  multiplied  by  a  Federal  reimburse- 
ment percentage  based  on  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
state . ^ 

Lindman  cautioned  that  any  allotment  formul<i    "...  must 
depend  upon  a  sound  and  defined  rationale,  and  upcn  measurements 
that  arc  reliable  and  periodically  updated.     There  must  be  some 
lofjical  connection  between  the  base  of  the  allotment  formulas  and 
the  reason  that  money  is  being  distributed  to  states.  Furthermore, 
allotr.iont  sy.^toms  must  be  based  upon  measurements  that  cannot  be 
r.in ; pulatod  by  governments  which  would  profit  from  their  manipula- 
':on."^    osiiq  data  for  the  1969-1970  school  year,  Lindman  applied 

tho  r>iK  formulas  to  each  of  the  states,  and  found  that 
formulas  which  stress  "reward  for  accomplishment"  tend  to  allocate 
nionj  rr.on-.y  to  industrial  states,  while  formulas  stressing  "fiscal 
noo-.;"  toad  to  allocate  more  to  low  income,  rural  states.  He 
iclont  i  f  i '.;d  thtj  conflict  between  the  concepts  of  program  accomplish- 
ment And  :iscal  need  as  a  perpetual  one  in  federal  aid  programs. 
Ho  sees  merit  in  both  concepts,  in  that  grants  based  on  program 
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accompiibhmcnt  t-eiui  to  inspirti  cireater  efforts  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  <irantr,  b<if5Gd  on  fiscal  need  tend  to  allocate  money 
where  it  is  most  nor^dud  oven  though  it  may  not  be  utilized  most 
efficiently.     lie;  .idvocatud  a  cuinpromise  formula  ,  such  as  that  now 
used  to  apportion  vocational  education  funds  to  the  statcn.  He 
also  recommended  that   national  (|oals  for  vocational  education  be 

established  with  sufficient  precision  t h  it   the  cost  of  attaining 

4 

them  can  bo  estimatt-cl. 

W.ioroas  Lindman  discussed  how  federal  funds  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  states,  Atkin  raised  the  question  whether  they 
should  be  distributed  at  all.     Atkins  discussed  four  general 
resorvatior.tJ  he   hay.  auout  the  increasing  reliance  of  local  school 
systems  on  federal  aid.     Though  he  did  not  refer  specifically  to 
adult  oi:  Jt:at  ion,   the  points  he  raised  are  as  valid  for  adult  edu- 
cation as  child  education.     Atkin  said  that  federal  aid  to  edu- 
r^ation  ria.3  Doen  general  ly  beneficial;     however,  there  are  some 
disturbing  charac Le ri  f^t ics  . 

r-'irst,  AtkinK  claimed  that  the  federal  j;orspcctive  is  a 
fjhort-terra  ;  :  rspec Live .     Programs  are  planned  on  a  four  or  at 
most  oi'iht   year  cycle.     An  adr.m  istrati  on  f^:eis  the  nceu  to  pro- 
duce r.jsu.:      in  .1  .sh-^rt.  period  of  time.     However,  deep  sociai.  and 
o-iuca  lion.il  proL .i  .-luch        those  cf^rrelatcd  with  race  and  poverty 
.ire  .-.(jt;  ::.'-,:e  j.s     :  .  •.•  .-rio'-.-e-;  l. .u>le  t'.)  short-term  f^oiutions. 

.■■•.■•.in.--  p(>ir.t.':.i  e\iL  ;;r()b  1  (im^;  vn.  th  the  v.-io.  of  the 
syat  ;no    i:.  iiy:-.is  a;;.:  ■•ich  ■>:    ;.    .e.. .  i  Ji.;    reci..;ra.l.  prrujr-i;;,.';  ,   v/ith  its 
em::;.!.; : r--:ev;r: '      1 1  i  ty  .  ;3saiT!puion  ;jchind  du:;h  an  apprc;ach 

is  ti.  It.  t:;-.j  pn>  ;rMr,-. '  3  (/:/;eee  i-.'.'  ■■  ''in  in'  objectively  fieiinod  before 
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the  program  begins.    Atkins  claimed  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
operational  definitions  for  all  the  desired  objectives  of  an  edu- 
cational project.    He  feels  that  worthwhile  objectives  will  be 
shunted  aside  in  favor  of  those  mons  easily  defined  in  behavioral 
terms.    There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  unanticipated 
effects  of  a  program  will  be  at  least  as  important,  for  good  or 
ill,  as  the  intended  main  effects,  just  as  the  side  effects  of 
industrial  growth  have  seriously  affected  our  environment  to  the 
extent  that  the  main  effects  are  seen  as  less  desirable  than  they 
once  were.    Another  objection  to  pre-specif ication  of  objectives  is 
that  not  all  objectives  are  appropriate  in  all  situations.    A  good 
teacher  will  select  those  objectives  she  feels  are  best  suited 
for  the  situation.    A  rigidly  defined  progrzun  does  not  allow  this 
variability. 

A  third  disadvantage  of  federal  aid  to  education  is  that 
increased  identification  with  the  federal  government  may  cause  the 
local  school  to  lose  credibility  with  its  commvnity.  People's 
suspicions  of  the  government's  policies  towards  poverty  and  war 
will  affect  their  trust  in   all  federal  programs. 

The  final  disadvantage  suggested  by  Atkin  is  that  the  present 

federal  pressures  are  for  conformity  of  style.     He  argued  that  in 

a  society  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours  is,  we  should  instead 

5 

encourage  innovation  and  diversity  of  style. 

Friedman  and  Dunbar  also  have  reservations  about  the  impact 
of  federal  aid  on  education,  but  theirs  are  in  relation  to  the 
impact  of  federal  aid  on  the  management  of  education  by  state 
agencies.     Their  book  is  focused  on  grants  management  in  the  field 
education.     They  avoided  the  questionti  of  whether  federal  g^-ants 
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arc  necossciry,  u.sfful,  or  ^u*^■t  ioicr.t .     Kathor,  they  examined  the 

question  of  whi.»th«  r  tho  fodcral  government's  manaqement  of  the 

qrants  mechanism  trnds  to  stronqthen  or  weaken  the  administrative 

capacitioi;  of  tho  ntute  (jovernmonts  and  aqencios.     They  concluded 

that  state  aqcncios  arc  nnt  m.ido  moro  al'lo  or  s^lf  sufficient  by 

6 

Ciirront  (jrant-s  manaq^'ment  practices. 

Friedman  and  Dunbar  que-itioned  the  fccas  of  th'V  efforts  of 
the  Unit.evi  States  Offic<^  t:.f  Education.     Tfi.  y  {^injut^d  that  the  USOE 
should  dt.«al  primarily  with  £iub3tantivt?  i'^s\i  -;i        oducation:  our 
present  status;  what  is  wrony  and  right;  wjiat  policies  need  to  be 
purs-icd,  an<]  ;.y  wh...m;  what   shall  be  done;  wliat  \us  been  done,  and 
how  accoptablo  were  its  .7.anijgcr.i.;nt ,   porf  ornance ,  and  a;;hiovements? 
Of  course,   these  issut.-:;  are  cixrGct'Y  linked  to  financial  questions: 
do  those  respor.niMo       v  i-orf OLiv.ance  and  achic/Lrr.ent  have  the 
financial  means  common sur a with  their  responsibilities';'  Under 
what  cirrumri Lances  dc;  drjliar.s  r;i>a.<o  a  dir'-'orence?     What  portions 
of  tiio  (Millars  ar-    :  )c- ■  1  ,   st^te,   federal,  ->!  other? 

':v.  mswoi-   th'  t>-    v.-U'--.- ^io:■^'^l ,  bSOJ-,  r.f/Od:;  vV.jinrn.ohonsiVv.;  and 
r-'.'iiciLl-     ini'v.r      t  ion  ..^  u-xt  istics  .     Th     'r:L:u>r-.^     la  iinr^d  ,  however, 

that  "t.hu    :  r\:  ■  .  :aatir>ii  :\\-\     r:-..-';irs  -i:-/  n^- *    i  nva  r- :.^iL  l  /  coinploto 
or  :;ifnm,    .  v*  .    ^r^i  ■   '  \.-\\       n:       Ic  r-^osl    }•  v- *»*pi.i  *  \vc  or<.'  :.c«: 

invar  iai>iv'  av.;:la:;l.  . '      I'i.r  ;  :.;  .r>         i t>  --^  <i  ■  t    liciolily  in 

the  usf}         fcclwraL   fr:.  :  .    ;  .r.rui:-    tr.^  .  . .  i.   [.^^oy.  V]i>^ 

C/iii'jf  h:.i:i  -roifie'  t.o  r  •  •••♦rnr.it''  h(.o<k«  t:;  ,     .    inif  ^  ^^'^':pirl•^ 

track  ')f  u^^t?  ''i    :  -..'M-i:    -i'  !:  :r:-.  ii;.;'^  -'ip*    i  n  vo  1  Vt  ^mi -j-^  t 

••jf  it;-i  iirit.od  r^»:::o^:rr'.-. .         •  .      '  ;  •  \-  i^uitt'.'^s,  'j:'''  ;o   l?;  '..aahlc 

to  act  L;:T':ct  L  voly  ir.  :  •  i  sucj^j. 
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The  lack  of  information  on  subitantive  issuei  has  a  number 
of  implications.    One  is  that  the  queition  whether  we  are  getting 
"our  money's  worth"  out  of  the  federal  dollar  is  fundamentally 
unanswerable.    Another  is  that  categorical  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds  may  not  be  justified.    Categorical  funding  assiunes  a 
certainty  of  information  whicJ  does  not  exist.    Finally,  the  review 
of  state  education  agency  plans  by  USOE  is  placed  in  question. 
There  is  no  special  reason  to  assume  that  federal  employees  have 
superior  bases  for  judgment  on  where  and  how  funds  should  be  spent. 

The  authors  recommended  that  the  highest  priority  for  USOE 
be  an  emphasis  on  evaluation.    That  is,  they  recommended  the  Office 
be  concerned  with  "the  development  of  the  means  for  evaluating, 
together  with  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  educational  institutions, 
systems  and  agencies  have  major  responsibilities  both  to  perform 

9 

evaluations  and  to  be  objects  or  targets  of  evaluative  efforts." 
They  urged,  however,  that  pressures  upon  USOE  to  address  its  evalua- 
tion efforts  to  the  use  of  the  federal  dollar  be  resisted. 
Rather,  evaluation  efforts  should  concentrate  on  the  substantive 
issues  of  whether  the  programs  financed  by  the  federal  dollar  (and 
other  programs  as  well)  are  performing  intended  activities  and 
achieving  intended  objectives.    They  suggested  that  detailed  evalua- 
tions be  conducted  by  state  and  local  agencies,  while  USOE  works 
with  federal  auditing  agencies  to  conduct  fidelity  and  substantive 
audits.    This  could  free  the  relatively  small  USOE  staff  to  carry 
on  the  leadership  function  for  which  it  was  created." 

Both  Atkin  and  Friedman  and  Dunbar  seem  to  agree  that  the 

Tederal  government,  role  in  education  should  be  one  of  leadership 
o 
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on  a  qencral  level.     Both  express  reservations  about  categorical 
fundi nq  and  objectives  either  specified  or  reviewd  by  the  federal 
oducation  ai/Gncy.     Lindman  does  not  address  the  larger  issues  of 
whether  fedoral  funds  should  be  used  in  education,  or  how  they 
nhould  bv.  used,  but  ho  does  face  the  reality  that  the  government 
must  docido  on  a  method  for  distributing  the  money  if  the  money 
is  to  be  distributed  at  all. 
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State_  liOyeJL 

In  1954,  Olds  ducumented  tha  importance  of  state  aid  for 
public  school  adult  education.     His  study  found  a  wide  variation 
in  tlio  percentaye  of   tue  adult  popul-'tion  reached  by  the  schools. 
Olds  explained  the  variation  by  aval i  ibili-cy  of  adequate.;  stat^' 
aid  for  general  adult  education.     In  the  ton  states  with  .-on- 
ijidcrable  aid,  01d:J  found  nearly  three  times  t.tio  adult,  partici- 
pation in  relatL()n  to  adult  population  as  was  found  in  the  38 
states  with  littlo  or  no  aid.^     Tne  ten  states  contributed  an 
average  of   3j  cents  v'or   :  cr;>o:i  ovor  18  years  old  in  the  state, 
as  compared  to  an  average  of  one  cent  for  the  other  states.  Olds 
also  found  tl;at  st:iiool  district  and  local   tax  contributions  to 
adult  education  were  ai'jhor  in  the  ten  states,  with  an  average 
of  30  cents,  as  comp.irod  to  an  average  of       elve  cer.ts  in  the  other 
states.*^     old^  round  t.-./it  t.:i':.  iiigh  aic         -CJ  ofrv:r(:d  a  greater 
varie;..-  oi  courses  t;i.i--.  other  states.     For  ins'arv^e,   89.5  per  cent 

of  Lliu:  adult    .students   in  tlw    -.igh  aid  states  uad  access  to  Ain..ricani- 
zation  atui  ui.j.T.c.T.t  ary  c;.urjcs;  43.4  pei     -ant  of  adult  students 

1.1  o;'.i-_-t   .-.  ■  if-os  iiJvi  .;c->:.'S.i  i     ;..         courses.     in  the  iiic;.'    .iJ;.'  ...tui-es, 
•j9.h  ceni.  ..u-i  ac- t:(^  reiued^al  spuoiai.  u:duccU-LOti ;   only  ^'  » .  i.-! 

oor  conL     :*   .iLuil'jnr.  j  in  t:u'^  -.>t-:;t.r  stati-S  Xiad  cxccvyjs   Lc   [  iicsc 

from  :jovor:;^■•-:l^  :i  1         r*:-.^.:^  ,   bot;..  :-i;Latu  ur*a   x<    :i  1  .     fki   fMiiPM  ^:.lt 
oaly  7.7  i^jijr  Cui-;L  o:'  uil  ad.iii.i  c:nroiL.;d    .  ;i  ..iUil.i''  schocls  nr'i; 
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i;vy..^ia.iy     ) *  i  : v*        ana  usurul  courses  are  those  which  are  most 
u^/fiv:uit        ;3upporL  without  a  subsidy. 

t  /.  .     •         ...v/:    .•>^.arr.-  nrovido  ^..cciiic  financial 
-^1^        aJu:t  uau^a Lion  a^i  part  of  its  founddtiori  program  of  assis- 
t..;.:w,    .     :;uLiic  scr.ov^^j,  on  cjiJSun'L'^uliy  the  banc  c^sis  as  that 

■■ .  .  •  ^.  .^-^r.i^r.tary  ar.:I  si'.condary  education.  :Iu  notes  that  states 
w^\.,  .d-.  ra:.  .0  .ii.i  Jor  adult  caucatiori  h^vjj  nicjher  levels  of 

..V.      .     .iv-  .  :.vc3  ::ho  case  of  New  York,  in  which  a  five^fold 


r.;.,,  .     :    .  :.aL'w  a.d  irc::*.  1944  to  1952  was  accompanied  by  a 

4 

xi.i  :r.cr\.aiiv  *n  adalt  onrolinent. 


:  :  I'-rrht  :       jorjr.onds  Lhat  th€^  anvounr  of  state  aid  should 

\     :jn..bie  each  ocr.ool  diatr-ict  t:o  spend  on  adult 
,^        i.T.^m  or  two  to  three  per  cent  of  its  total  expendi- 
;lcnon;.ary  and  seconviary  cducati^-^-n ,     Olds  b^sea  thi^ 
T.^^:  fwACt  z':'.^t  m  approMiruateJ  y  one-third  of  -he  school 
.-rveyo-;. ,    •..ul^  .^ducat-ion  exr;tv;.d  .  i:u2-c..>  were  over  two  per 


>    .A  Vn»  k  ^  ^«J  «  4  •  •' 


^.^v.'  -Ver  /    s^nvit  La«jr6«;ac^«Lv. 


rnus':  oe 


'  .•vw.  ^  U  w  i 


:e  a<./^ar  trnc^r,  • 


*  1    '-.^  emo  1 1  >— 
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adult  education,  whiJo  in  twenty -two  states  such  classes  were 
supported  entirely  by  local  funds,  and  in  fivn  states  entirely  by 
private  funds   (tuition,   fees,  and  contributions).     Four  states 
did  not.  provido  for  olomontary  adult  education  in  state  statutes 
or  regulations.     Only  twont.y-t.wo  statoy  provido  partial  state  aid 
for  any  type  of  adult   oducation.     In  no  fjtau^  were  adult  education 
programs  in  the  olomuntary  and  secondary  schot;ls  supported  by 
stato  fund:;  aJone.     'iVo  states  hid  ccmst  itut  ional  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  :aato  or  local  funds  for  aduit  education. 

The  authors  found  that  adult  education  way  rocoivinq  a 
dwindling  sharo  of  the  total  state  aid  for  oducation.   In  1956-57, 
California  had  allotted  i.59  per  cent  of  its  total  aid  to  education 
for  adult  education.  Y-t.  in  1  951-52  it  had  qivon  2.5  per  cent.  In 
1956-57  ,  only  thn.r  states  --  California,  Florida,  and  Rhode 
Tsland  -  gave  over  on-.^  per  c.  nt  of  total  educational  aid  to  !idult 
f.!.iucation. 

'I'hc  authors  r  ■  cornin.'nr.  that  revenue  for  a<iult  education  should 
b..-  a::  inheront:  part,  of  th...-  aid  foundation  proqram,   Lhc  sain<_ 

as  it  is  for  (A:u)v  ji-. >...;,  nf.  :...:;]  ir  scnool  education."^ 

\hcT'    a'- 1.'  a  :.ai-.ii-M-  of  il.lo  methfjds  of  ytato  :;u!.uori  .-r 

adult  od'.:-..t^  :     .•■ml  •••ri  -'ith  disc.j;-,  three  major  mothod- . 

They  discus:;  th-.-  .idv.-..-:  t.  ;  i..!  d  i  ridu-/an  L.i'i-s  of  ^-ach  method,  L.isod 
on  -rv-ir  -!.u(;-.  i.       -.'..i-    .;  .j:..-;    1  rovlr-v  off^-rinqi^   in  all 

.itiiot^.     .\   founda-  i'l;.  ■  rv,      ,."  ;v     I  r-  v/h.w-r,   t        .s*-,f;r-  Hhiros 

r.'jsts  UT)  t.',    >   Mi.von  u:n:,.y,      Jt         t-.-d-lly  i. nn 

•..•••.:ua  1  1    i  t  i  f.rt  :  -.^h^ca  pc-r;r,i  '      pcpor,;?-  (i  i  s ;  r- 1 1  •  t  h  to  rrvoivo  :nore 

monov  cnir.   :  . -..-r-'-r  ..t.;.  niot.-.'u;  r...r.i.,        mak--   it  po.-^.sitdp 

ERIC"^^  ^       convn;-. :  t.io.=   to  :-')Vid'-  •  •d^■^^J i  -  ,r«a  :    rrorrrniiui   for  .idult.H. 
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Thu  foundation  program  must  specify  that  adult  education  is  to  be 
a  part  r>f  thu  program,  or  else  the  incentive  to  provide  adult 
oducation  is  lo.sL, 

c'i)b;t  shcirinq  procedures  provide  for  the  state  to  pay  the 
locril  5i('ho(;!   .sy^torn  some  portion  of  the  actual  cost  of  running  a 
proqram.     T!iis  method  taKes  into  consideration  the  fart  that  costs 
vary  frun  ono  district  to  another.     The  main  disadvantage  of  this 
meth()d  ij;  tl;.a    low-income  districts  are  least  able  to  pay  their 
sharu  ()!    '       cTosts.     Cost  sharing  is  most  likely  to  help  the 
middl(^  cuui  ::iqh  inrrome  communities,     Thomas  and  Griffith  recommend 
that       t^'V?  which        not  include  adult  education  in  their  founda- 
tion pvturrain  adc^pt  the  cost-3haring  procedure  of  paying  at  least 
part:  of  t.ho  55aLary  of  the  local  director  of  adult  education. 

Iho  flat  cjrant  method  consists  of  payment  by  the  state  of 
a  certain  -ir.ount  for  each  student  hour  or  full  time  equivalent 
f^tudtjTit  .     W.LA  15  nioro  nearly  equalizing  than  thG  cost  sharing 
nuth-)cU      irricuiar.Iy  if  the  state  grant  is  sizeable  enough  that 

8 

thr^  cost        the  program  is  not  a  strain  on  the  pooror  districts, 

'::\*     MiLliOr.'  di^l  not  make  a  proposal  concGrninq  state  support 

for  c'id.:lt  It.  ior; .     They  did  find,  however,  that  statoi^  which 

v.r'ivitl  •        '  iiti^'^..  ^'-'VOj,  support  specifically  oarmarked  for  adu]t 

OGwC\j^  ;^.    *   :•.  .■  t  .  '  i'/i)  5;upr^rior  programs.     The  iovr.:l  of  r^upport 

iiiri  [.'.'■         ^■•J   . i*.-  vc ro  also  factors. 

i<'>n  of  a-Juit   education  proffr<ims  in  all  school 
•  i  :.■■:■)    V       .  mandatory  and  If  ro  p<irt  (jf   f  ho  foundation 

.  :  .'^  ^viirmarked  for  aduJ  t  oducn  t.  i.rjn ,  school 

•i  i:*.t  r , v;:,.;       ,\ro  hard  presr5ed  financially  wilJ.  cjcjnoral  Iv 
•     ;       t.:.'':r       irce  resources  in  adult  education.^ 

rn   '■  '\"  t-.irli'-r-  study,   flurlbiit  rc^commcnded  that.  California 

adult  ^;v. uc:i t.  i  r)r.  on  'i  foundation  program  basis .  Hurllnit 
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asserted  that  the  chitjf  fdiliny  of  the  then  current  plan  for 
financing  public  school  adult  education  was  the  absence  of  a 
definite  sum  which  represents  the  need  per  unit  of  ADA*     His  survey 
of  administrative  offici^rs  of  school  districts  in  the  state  showed 
that  most  seriously  undorostimated   (by  about  half)   the  amount  of 
money  actuilly  i^pont  on  adult  education  in  their  district,  and 
thus  had  a  very  Jnaccuratc  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  for 
.',n  adult,  proqram. 

Hurl  but  recommended  that  the  state  piaco  adult  education  on 
a  t^^uraation  prcnjram  basis,  with  the  measure  of  need  for  each 
district  being  the  weighted  classroom  unit.     The  amount  of  money 
to  bvj  est  ibl  isttc'd  as  the  minimum  or  foundation  level  should  include 
all  r-'cessary  expenditures,     Hurlbut  also  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  a  full-tino  adult  administrator,  noting  that  districts  which 
employed  one  had  twic^.  the  amount  of  paj*tic ipation  in  their  programs 
as   the  sLit'e  avr-racje. 

Two     . 'I'.i  i  examined  the  ef  feces  of  the  elimination  of 

specivii  state  aio  ic^i  adult  odu^ration.     Cober  studied  this  situa^ 
t-.ion  in  Pennsylvani  .1 ,     PL  ic.»r  to  the  year  1967-68,     public:  school 
adult   udication  iiad  r  •  .^c*:  i  veri  ^  ■;''-:;arate  subsidy  f  iYj,a  Lh^-  st-it*- 
In  *'.hc.:  f.'Xp^T.ii  I  rur^ers  cr.'  each  district   for  adult  /:ducat-L.: 

werc^  included  in  iti^r  i  nstruc^:  ional  cost  us^vl  to  o.iloul.ito  the  basic 
rralnidy  t.o  :^chool    1 :    ^  >"  1  c    .     Many  school  dist.icts  minated 
isiuiL  edU'-iM.c;r.  oi'o  rrar',-   i.:;  t.hio   !'«67-6fi  sohool  yc;ar,  because  many 
adinj  n  i    'rat-' ;r:'  r>--^";.  1  f^/od  ^h»'y  would  receive  n'">  f^.- i  niljursoment 

for  adult  education  pirograrns  ,  ^  * 

A  randon  samplo  of   ;»4  iv-nnsyl van ia  .soh.(;oi   dintriots  Hhowe^'i 
,9^"that  twenty  districts  receive-d  no  subsidy  for  aduii   educati(3n  either 
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'-cr  t  n,    cn.imje  in  method.     Of  the  fonrtoon  districts 
iirul-r  the  old  method,  only  two  districts 
I  iv  r,,r  adult  education  as  part  of  their  basic 
r    t,;io  :k-w  ".'thod.     The  other  twelve  districts 

1  i;,  subsidy,  ranging  from  3.9  per  cent  to 

-r.   f.'i-  .tmcnint  spent  for  adult  o.ducation.  Cobor 
i-.  it   tl)..  ro.ison  for  the  decrease  in  subsidy  was  due 
-r.   .'h,.  -j^,t.  ^^^^^  placed  a       ilinq  of  $400  per 

iiilv  n..:ri)ership.     A  still  newer  act,  with  a 
•    ■      WADM,  would  have  resulted  in  gains  for  seven 
i'-    ;   for  seven  districts,  had  it  been  in  effect. 
I'.-r   .••,rio  school  districts  occurred  even  though  the 
uded  ddciitLonal  programs  not  reimbursed  under  the  old 
^  .:..aciuded  that  "If  the  purpose  is  to  encourage  and 
•.'.ii:c  it.ior.  programs,   then  a  separate  subsidy  is  more 
=ncuur,.jing  local  districts  to  offer  adult  proqramr, 
il    :i:ninistrator  and  school  board  members  can  readily 
t.:...:  nrogram  are  paid  fcr  by  the  state.  "^"^ 

•  1  ;...•/ s  iiave  studied  state  financLn<i  or  cnmnunity 

nt.d  state  patterns  of  finnnc.-il   .-wnnoit   J  n 
■  ■••    •  •  ^!  i-.l  community  junior  col  1  (v/f;;:-   m  ]-)(:'-GS, 
:'■::■■>  na^:  jyosu  high  school  institution;;.,  \-\it 
:v>t  f^ompreht'nsive  enough  to  be  conn  id.;rod 
'■■attcrns  of  support  in  tno  4.'  .-+:,ifr.;t  .voro 

•  from  the  state  ranged  from  four  cn-ni    i  ;i 
H    i.O'.  :.-r  cent  in  Delaware.     Doth  f  he  poan  and  the 

.-•  .-.tut--  .support  W(}r(^  about  51  per  oont   -rf  .,:,oratiruf 
!^    puivort  ranged  from  zero  per  r>--;nt   i     f  i  i  f.-vn  r.\ .Hcs 
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to  a  hiqii  of  60  \jvi  c^nt.   m  Cwiiitorni<i ,  v/it  :.  .j  median  of  per 
cent.     Thirty-t'ivc^  ut  rip:  ntntos  rocoivnd  somo  f<^df.»ral  Jrupport  for 
coiumunitiy  cuilccjc.^i,   t  Lv.        x:,^-  inc-dian  amount.  only  f^vu  pt^r  cent* 

Only  thrt)o  sL.ites  rc»c<*ivttd  riO  :.\:nds  for  opor  iii-u;  oxponses  from 
btudcint   LuitLon  or  ft:(?s.      /iv.*  nu^^.i.i<u;  t.uitio.i  r]\ari;c  for  thci  52 


:;taLos  w-ts  vibout    tw. '.itV  V-T 


of  .-'urr 


•si?^*.     The  ranqo 


(r(»nt    in  \uw  Mexico.'-' 

'i':.'?  :>  ittorn^  f-f  financi:\:   r\,'r  f^apiv.^i':  .:  wore    )ust  as 

variod.     Bo-.jauso  va:  it.ii   . 'Xp'.-r: :iOH  aro  morn  v..t?-i..:^ :  i    iTom  ycKir  to 
year  than  o;  ^ -ra  t.in(j  ex.      o<:s  ,    ;ni  /  vrpn'  r;rt^  ^on  *  rid  ''u^uros  for  only 
on*..*  vc^u:".    :v:-  CU'tCMi^^'A  rc:p':rt.  -.j!.  -.lis   ::ir.din;j:^  v/i  i  ^   ;";C  mado  hc^n"' . 
Arnov    li-:  f  1 /:d  th.i^.  t.iu'  !o:li*roii  ^ovt:- Munen t  =:ont:r-il;ut.ed  a  Largor 
porticjn  of  ;:apiLai  than  of  ^niira  l  .In^;  f  /::.<ni£-:/s .  :>Ludont 


J  4 


blond  n  •       ■:. ■  ■        ,    i:;.  i 

the  ora.  Li-j  •  of   fin. n-r 


!  ron 


V  !  :  r  ion ,   c  1  »  lj^: 


■  )ta  t: 
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niort'  vtccoptod  cu?  institutions  of  higher  education  rather  than  as 
i  K»  •!  i'ins  ot  the  socondary  system,  there  will  be  more  emphasis 
n  i  -nofit"  philosophy  and  the  charging  of  tuition. 

l'ht>  >iut  hnrs  noted  that  the  state-local  model  of  financinq 
.va..         .no-it  common  one  found  by  Arney,  but  that  the  state  is 
.  i  .::.>;  a:,  i  ru.'roaH i n«i ly  important  role  in  community  colloqn  f  inance. 
t;;«  .  A'        ,1  t  hat  tht^  concept  of  complete  state  support  may  carry 
••  ^  •  ■  '    oncGpt  cii'  relinquished  local  control.     To  avoid  this, 

■  .  ■  •■s-    ;u-  individual  coliefjes  to  continue  to  best  surve  their 
•  r.uiuini  t.ic^; ,  Lhey  of  fored  eight  guidelines  to  be  followed  in 
■•  '         .  .1.';^.  have  full  state  support  of  community  oollcqos. 

';"he  model  which  is  used  to  provide  funds  to  individual 
;t  ion:?  must  bo  objective  and  equitable  but  at  the  same  time 
Li-  ana  ..fmsiti vc  to  specific  institutional  needs. 

.:f  mothofi  of  distributing  funds  must  require  rompa.  abl o 
.  •.  ):■  from  all  institutions.     A  formula  basis  for  allocatlncj 
:  i"'  used,   but  provision  for  special  allocations  to  meet 

..fio!  t.   ;ic;i.-.h::  nust  also  be  a  part  of  the  formula. 

•i'ho  dcsi.rod  "outputs"  will  need  to  bo  defined,  described, 
.  .  u-.^.  i  lii-id .     Surh  "outputs"  will  be  useful  in  ref^ininq  t-.ho 


•'< ,  from  student  fees  and  from  other  fjourcos  shoula 

•  i        ^^.•plac.:(:■  appropriated  funds  from  the  statos. 
.•:.)•.  :•  r-j:  r.ort.  j^hould  not  be  used  as  a  lxi!-5is   for  i.ntor- 
:  '  •.   ';';r.'  itutlonaL  integrity  or  for  the  dt'Vi  1  opi  tK)  of  a 
.  •■•  ic  :;t.at''!  level,  staff. 

'.'htj  tondoncy  to  force  all  institutions  in  an  idf^ntical 

O  ... 
ERJC"  '  of  uniform  financing  should  be  resisted. 
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7,  Tho  tcndoncy  to  u«o  student  fees  to  supplement  inadequate 
appropriations  shcnjld  l.n?  r  on  is  ted. 

8.  rhc:  Ion  i i -it  ur  o  wi;.  I   find  it  innsL  desitdble  to  hold  a 
single  state-levol  ,iq"nry  ros[)0!isiL  Lij  for  J  opresGntinq  al  l  com- 
munity colleges  and  will  thorf^forr-  n-'^t   bo  in   i  position  of  reacting 
to  individual   inst  i  tut;  ivjnal  vijifKMls  fov  siippo'-t. 

Wattcnbargor  ^nd  Cago  pointed  out,  huwovcr  ,  that  tho  federal 
<.jovcrnm(.'nt  is  likely  tn  provide  an  incroas  i  ncj  sliarc  of  the  funds 
in  the  future.     They  believe  this  will  nece ii;ixt.ate  a  re-examination 
of  the  total  funding  pattern  of  community  colleges.-'  ' 

Lombardi  cll^:.o  surveyed  patterns  of  suppnrt    for  community 
colleges.     lie  revioved  the.  various  funding  formulas  used  to  pro- 
vide state  support  for  community  colleges,  and  concluded  that  full 
state  support   (minu:;  tuition)   is  slowly  ropLicing  the  formulas 
pattern  of  locally  supported  collcgi's.     lie  i.'ointed  out  that 
nineteen  states  already  navt:  colleges  receiving  J.'ull  state  Bup- 
port.     In  some  of  thc^-o,   tlio  coipjnunit.y  coiloqo.s  liave  a  hi  tat  us 
coordinate  with  that  oi   thii  stata':  cr/'  Unjcy.      d  universities,  but 
a  scpar  It.'  liudqc-i.     otxher;^  are  a^isociated  with  the  state  colleqos 
and  u;- ;  V'.^csi  ti  OS,   ci.thcr  as  j;::anch  (.:.i;np\iSo.;-; ,  or  ns  autonomous  units 
v/hoS'-  budgt.^t;    i  .<^-  ,-im;!1.]  n  ;    f..,'r(-!d  by  the  t'crJ.or  i -i  ;;t :  tut  ion  .  ■'"^ 

'Vhn  primarv  i::;suo   i  ri:;  r  ri  i  nc;/  the  •..•nun'.{o  of  full  state  fn.ipport, 

sa-';i  "i.>:nbardi  ,    is   hlio  oii--  -.-f   rJ.acc  '.^vv;  f.  rt      v.-.    Icm.mI  control. 

Many  <.ia:-. .  m  sti-ator:;   :  ■.  •  :    •■i.ii;  t.'ioy  b.avc  noro   frcwlom  in  a  locally 

controlled  -.v.IIohO   '.ii..:;    in    1  .-■  ^.    t  o-con  i.r'-^n  . 'd  ■.•o1  i  (urc; .  T,oniJ>arai. 

said  this  is  Joss     rii'-  Lh^;:;         ■     'd  i  ■  i.^o : 

As  colleges  a.;kcr.l   for  anu   r.'CftV"-'!  ^.cro.  oi-atie  ai.d,  they 
became  aubp.^T'V   to  more  stai-'.*  co,-'c.:o;,.    .    ,     Tb.e  c:videncc  is 


that  local  c^-.r.trol   if.     ;  v  ;  r;.-,  way  1.-'  state  c-onlrol.  State 
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commiiiaiona  or  boards  for  community  colloqes  are  bocomin'.i 
Mi  common  in  locally  supported  as  in  state  supported  states. 

i.omijarui's  conclusion  is  that  "In  the  long  run  tho  logic  of 

a  uni:"orn  method  of  funding  all  higher  education  ins titutionii , 

oxpoaioncy ,  and  property  tax  reform  will  have  more  influence 

20 

!Vi  !;.it  t-.orns  oL  support  than  rhetoric  or  argument."        In  a 

:;tiu.iv  ot"  rftito  conimu'-.ity  college  systems,  Morsch  questioned 

.%::ot.aor  tiio  anount  of  state  funding  is  closely  related  to 

lia.   .i  ;  to  waicn  the  state  system  exercises  control  over 

local.  co^U.-'-jDS.     "It  is  not  evident ...  that  tlio  colleges  in 

.■;aw.iiu>:  to:i ,  whore  there  is  no  local  tax  support,  are  any  loss 

i:^iv,:;oncio;it.  Lhan  those  of  California,  where  the  community 

co^ d  derive  60  per  cent  of  their  revenues  from  the  local 

t.  IX  ;>a.io."^'^    Arney  offered  some  evidence  that  control  by 

oLati. -1  n'ol  agencies  may  be  acceptable  to  local  administrators. 

'  •.  l-Jhl-bS,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  states  with  community 

■  Hjos  had  provisions  for  control  of  the  colleges  to  be 
■  <  -:aLod  with  a  state-level  agency.   .   .     The  implications 

t-.iai.  community  colleges  can  be  controlled  at  either  the 
;t..i(...:  or  local  level  and  still  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
Lio.:;I  prourams  comuatible  with  the  overall  goals  of  the 
-.;  jiri:-.:-.:;  i.  ty  colleges  . 

uo;;;bardi  saw  tuition  as  playing  an  important  role  in  tho 

1..  ..lir;-:  cii.  community  colleges,  evtn  though  he  expected  tuition  to 

.;.  :-..t  to  i^v  lower  in  the  community  colleges  than  in  state 

v:- •.    -v.vd  universities.     Governors  and  legislators  appear 

.vv.;  i  u  .•cant  to  dhift  more  than  one-third  if  the  cost  of 

...-.j-  .  uc:l  LOU  to  tlio  students.     Tuition  will  remain  relatively  low 

. :;    :        ..;;ty  coiioqos  because  states  feel  that  an  open  collocfc 

•  '..'.  ivoly  low  fccfj,  and  by  kcepinq  tnltion  lower  a^ 

.uni  ty  coiioqos,  L'tudents  are  diverted  to  them  and  away  from 

LClreUviy  overcrowded  state  coIIgugs  and  universities. 


1  tr-M8 

iioinbatdi   .ik'iU  1  i"  LcvJ  Laroo  I'actcM's  which  wiJl  affucL 
I'uiuro  tuition  patterns  in  conuiiunity  ';(u  K".;i»ii ,     'I'hu  first  is 
the  anujiidmont  ijiviir;    ■  igiit  I'on-yoar-ol.ciii  tiiO  riqht  to  vote. 
Vnis  wiJi  roduce  ti^^     urni  t  icam^o  of  out-of -i^t  ato  and  out-of- 
diJtrict  tuition.     (VMr:  al^K)  may  change  fundiruj  for  aduit  oduca- 
I  Ion   in  ijou\c  ;aat  ) 

ih-.*  Suconh  t.iJtoi'  ar'focLinvj  tuition  tviLttjrnij  J.;s  tla..; 
t;ur:vnL  uatti'j   i*;  t..o  jvcr  the  cono  ti  tutionai  ity  ot 

dii       •  ^it   i^.jVi.^u;         i' iMaii.:  lii^;  schools  ijasod  uj-u'i  ditferont 
levels  v  'l    aj..U!..^o'      wi  Ui.il  loi-i  aivonq     Is  trict^J  .     Ti;e  outcome  may 
DC   to  ir.ov^.^  vi   lar*'  -.    J:.ar''  of  t:ne  cost   to  student  tuition.  A 
t*iird  facuor   ij  a    -cssii^-U:  l:o  tuition  vouch. ;ri:  .     The  basic 

educational  oppor  tu:\ i  t  y  -frants    (iJi.XX;)   provided  for  in  t  Lduca- 
tiop  /unenvMionts  oi   i972  ai\j       :itcp  in  this  direction.  The 
amounc^i  -^f  Lho  qrant^j  ar/fj  .im-iil. ,  ijuL  if  thu\*  ;m:o  increased  by 
Concj rvn-Jhi ,    t.iv^y  may  »in.:  ;.;c  ^ncil  almo:.^t  an;^    ..t  .vi-  ni.  could  afford 


a  r    i  i  i  i  vi/ 1  ■/  hi^fh 


ta<^  X  r   t,'  :i.  tie:  I   r  1 1 


^       f  ■  :  :  i  i 


i.  I.  ion 


cncoaraqinq  co.lJeges  to  raise 


irov:  a  Li   ;ai;j   hur;;.,.i;Mi    conclud-...]   t.hat:  ovun  thouqh 


t  u  1 1 1  I  "i  vA  n  - i  !  ■■..'».)  i 
to  t./i-  ■  uoi  -i-i  0[  ■  •r.i 
j^'ucome  ri;i  i.;.;por  1.  i.: 
pro;^aiji  y  i.  -pro  ic; . 
or.  I  i  *.  i 1  M  l*  . 
tuc::;  V/  ill   o         •  • 


'^.,-iiW.y  .:v,>v  c:(ji\t..ri"ot.u.L.?  c^nJ.y  .u  out  ir.;  [)«-?r  -^XMit 
.  i.i.;   ;  ■.  v-.;;u-:  cj:*    :■  V  ::;uia  i  t.y  c^ :  i  U:- jc; ,    tiu^y  w.i.  1.1 

.   .i  .iiMN    n:    ).uvi:nuu'    i.o:    ^.^  ^i':;iwrii  t  y  coilocrc^s, 

.  ■    ■:  I  f.  1   O  Hi      ' .  x :  ic    r^-V-.muo  ijV  the 


r-n^ir>"    cited  sp^ako  :ipoc.:  1 1  ic  a  1  i;  f;: 


■  -rv  ■      :    t.        :  .1?  -  .r^    art  ic  i  -/m 
i  .1  c  i' :  i:m  oi    adu  L  t  ■  •diu.M  t,  i  o. 
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in  comma  uLy  col  lf<)i\; .     Tiit.To  Uavo  boon  a  number  of  studios  of 
f  inane  Lncj  adult  education  in  the  public  sciiools,  such  as  the 
ones  cited  in  the  earliijr  pages  of  this  section.     But  the 
studie:s  of  community  colloqe  financing  have  tended  to  look  at 
taii  qenoral  patterns  of  finance  rather  than  specific  programs. 

nor  a  in  puolic  school  adult  education  financing,  and 
in  coniaunity  college  financing,  the  recommendations  generally 
call   t\'r  tne  .state  to  as'iumo  more  of  the  financial  burden. 
Wriile  Lho  Ljtudies  of  public  school  adult  education  nave  advocated 
putting  adult  education  under  a  foundation  program,   the  studies 
of  eoirjnunity  colleges  have  foreseen  and/or  recommended  a  move 
to      :ll  sLate  support  of  eominunity  colleges. 
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Local  (jovernmo  .taJ  bodies  supply  a  good  deal  of  support  for 
adult  education.     Many  works  have  beon  published  dealing  with  the 
local  role  in  f inane  ing  adult  ooucation.     Some  of  these  have  already 
been  d:scuss3d  in  the  two  previous  pares  of  this  section  on  financing, 
Only  three  articles  will  bo  roviowed  here,   two  for  their  historical 
interest,  ore  because  it  raises  some  of  the  issues  p-culiar  to  the 
local  aspects  oE  finance. 

A  survey  of  tho  :3(:hoo..s  rv;  chicaqo  in  1932  ,  directed  Joy 
Strayer,   found  that  the  adult  education  progrc^m  was  funded  quite 
c,enerously  in  tho  y.Mrs  t.rocodina  1932.     In  that  year  the  preliminary 
budget  assigned  adult  education  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 
However,  when  the  effocts  of  the  depression  began  to  be  felt,  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  3  1/3  per  cent.     This  example  illustrates 
what  often  happens  to  adult  education  expendicures  when  a  scarcity 
of  funds  dictates  that  smrethincj  inust  be  cut.      rt  should  also  be 
noted  that  th..   reducea  fi  c,urn  of   3  i/i  pnr  cent  is  more  than  many 
•Ajnerican  cit'       .iilot  ovon  t^K.ay  for  rdult  educat  ion . 

m.rnpfer  .-..ad  Wor^d  coIU-cted  rase  studies  on  the  rinanclnq  of 
23  public  :'c:r)oi  Adult  ..:di;'.:. . t..o.-.  ..ro';ru=-.  and  snventoen  community 
coilcqo  nduit  •  ..iuc.iciun  r.ro.ira;.:    ;n  .-^i2.     Vh.;-  .ttcmr.oa  t.,  wor 
proqran-i  o'.-ratiaa  >:n^:...r    x  -a  of  onnrntiono,    iarcu-  am!  snail, 

rural  and  urban.     '.'^-:i-ir  n,.-.---    -  ■.  i-.'-;..  -  . 

'  .til       .«  . 

Adult  (.d.K-  .M,v:  'i-..  ■   r..>i    .•■■.it    r-.; -.        T:^.     21    pui- U  c  scroo  1  n 
•.■/hici->  .;  ;T>:)li..-.-d   ::;•.>•:    i.e.  i   r- •■■-^     •     n  --WTa^x:    .  r  2.04  pr  r  cv-r.!-.  of 
thr.ir  opcjcatip.!  o;<rv-n....-<  ■.^I■'.r.^    for    ,riu.I  r    om-.)^:   ;  ,  or, .      Tac  oirrht  ..■om- 
munity  collecr-;  v/hj-a  .==upnliod  data  reported  c^nly  .'>.-4  ocr  cent  of 
ErJC"^^  OT;oratincr  budq.-t  was  spc-nL    ■■.-.r  adult  education. 


rii -T)  ^ 

2.     Adult  education,  boinq  .  inu^ly  part-timu  i  ristruct  i oii , 

cost  much  less  per  pupil  than  did  elementary,  secondary,  or  hiqlior 

education.     The  cost  per  enroLloo  aveiacjed  $14,84  per  year  in  26 

2 

public  schools,  $15.58  per  year  in  eleven  jommunity  colleqes*^ 

Kcmpfer  and  Wood  provided  tables  of  the  source  of  support  for 
each  proqram.     Their  data  is  e^uMniarizod  in  Table   III-ll.  Tiio  State  wa^i 
an  important  source  of  suppr)rt  for  boch  public  schools   (21  out  of 
26  receivc.^d  state  aid)  and  community  colleqi^r^    (ten  out  of  twelve 
receivod  state  .lid)  .     Local  taxes  'wrro  liecoad  only  to  ^state  aid  i  ii 
deqree  of  support.     Twenty  out  c)f  26  public  schools  received  j.nccjirie 
f rom  ^Ic^^s^l  taxes,  eiqht  out  of  twulve  community  collcjqns  recv^ivod 
income  from  local  taxes  for  adult  education*     Student  fees  avid 
federal  funds  also  provided  .ippreci able  amouncs  of  support  for 


many  of  the  programs. 


TABLE  113-11 


SOURCE  OF   SUPPORT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  2  6  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  AND  12  C^.^MMUNCTY  C^OLLEGES,  1952^ 


Number  of  schools 
receivinq  tuads 
from  each  ^ource 


Median  per  cent  of 
income  from  each 
source 


P.S, 

C .  r . 

P.S. 

C.C. 

fccicral  fun  tin 

lb 

!2 

7.4% 

a-9% 

st-ir.c  aid 

21 

!  0 

46  .  i  t 

2  4.3% 

locil  taxes 

20 

;i 

31  .OV, 

35.  0'^ 

j:L.u-icnt  fcie.j 

1 

1  ! 

17.9':. 

18.9^.'; 

other  sources 

7 

7 

2  .  2  ■•, 

Includc^s  federal  vocn  t  i  ona  i    :*unds,  Veterans  AdministraLi-jn 
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Thomas  and  c'l  irfiLh  studied  the  public  school  adult  education 
proqrams  in  Chiraqo,  Detroit,  Los  Anqeles,  and  New  York,  in  1970. 
They  prefaced  their  findinq.^j  on  the  financinq  of  these  proqrams 
with  a  comment  which  boars  repeat i.nq:     "Any  effort  to  determine 
the  total  income  of  the  adult  education  proqrams  of  a  school 
district  is  'ikely  to  be  a  frut^tratinq  experience  for  not  only 
are  adult  proqrams  distributed  amonq  administrative  units  in  an 
idiosyncratic  fashion,   .   .    .  but  also  the  financial  records  are 
similarly  maintained."      Nevortiieless  they  said  they  were  able  to 
extract  such  information  after  .>ome  effort. 

They  determined,   fur  each  district,  the  amount  and  percentaqe 
of  total  educational  expenses  which  qo  to  adult  education,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  different  sources  of  support  of  the  adult 
oduca*:ion  proqram.     This  information  is  shown  in  Tables  111-12   and  III-13. 

TAI3LH   I  r  1-12 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCJ.-:  OF  VACU  SOUKCL  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 
TO  THE  TOTAL  AUULT  F'.DUCA'l'ION  Pl^OGIlAM  AND  IMPORTANCE 
OF  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  INCOME  TO  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT   INCOME  1968-1969^ 


School  District 


'  Chicaqo 

Detroit 

Los  Anqeles 

1  New 

York 

Pcrcoata(}G  of  Total 

Adul  t 

1 

1 

Kduc.it ion   ?ncomo  l.s 

of 

! 

1 

Dii;tr  i  ct  r^ic^mio 

1  . 

2 .  2 1 

2.9-:. 

'  1. 

IV. 

Porccntacfc  of  Total 

Adu]  t 

education  iMCont:  by 

Sourc».: 

K odo  rri  ! 

r,  0  .  4 

2R  .  2  -^ 

54  . 

St-.i  to 

i  2  .  0  • 

19.1.'^ 

IH.O'- 

4  . 

1  ■:. 

r,oca  1 

]  I .  s 

41. 

2'; 

Tu  i  t.  ..o:\ ,  Tecs 

!       1  .  ''■ 

11.5  ^■ 

]  .  9  V. 

2 . 

'M.h'jj'*      MM  I 

n 

'm  .  9 

3  9. 

0  ■• 
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KST  con  mMUWlE 


SvTHOCL  DISTRICT  ADULT  KDliCATTON' 
iNCOMfc:  BY  SCyJHCE,  1963-196^;'^ 


^  4  -i        ,  U  V  0 


I  ;  V.        ^    ,    -j  C 


—       ,J   /        V  '  ,    ■,  » 


'  *  J  i  O 


.1. ■ 


i  ,  D  -J  J .  i  ^ 


0  2  ^  ^  G  V '  J 


• :  .«  I 


ana  vjriiiviur.  L^ivcr'^d  ou^>|.>ort:  sy^::tcr.  or  r/:.:: 


■A 
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Thomas  and  Griffith  also  pointoj  out  that  Los  Anyolos,  with 

a  local  adult  education  incomo  three  times  the  size  of  Chicago's, 

still  had  twice  as  much  federal  support  and  throe  times  as  much 

state  support.    This  suggests ,  they  said,  that  additional  local 

dollars  may  increase  the  capacity  of  the  local  system  to  attract 

federal  and  state  support,  rather  thcin  replacing  support  from  other 

levels.     It  is  more  likely  that  a  program  may  operate  largely  on 

the  basis  of  lederal  funds  with  minimal  local  support  than  that  a 

program  will  fully  utilize  local  funds  and  fail  to  take  advantage  of 

9 

the  federal  support  which  is  c-Vf! liable. 

The  financing  of  a  program  is,  of  cour.:e,  intimately  related 
to  every  other  aspect  of  the  program.     Thomas  and  Griffith  made  a 
distinction  between  courses  designed  to  meet  social  needr>   (such  as 
basic  education  and  vocational  training  programs)  and  courses  designee 
to  meet  private  demand   (such  as  general  educc. tion  and  recreational 
programj !  .     Programs  financed  largely  by  federal  funds  tcndo:d  to 
emphasize  social  need  courses. 

Both  Thomas  and  Cr  i  i.  if.  i  \\\ ,  and  Kempfer  and  W'X)d  pjintcd  out 
the  importance  of  "in-kind"  .jontr ibutions  of  the  local  school  "system 
for  the  financing  of:  adult  oiJucat. ion.     One  of  tlie  difficulties  of 
doing  r«.-:5oa :  r -i  nn   ^- [\v  financi^iq  n,    r.dult  educntion  is  ^:'r.at  some 
communit iof:^  inc.l  jdo  f-vtMhead  coL=;tr,  wh(-.;n  comniit:ing  adult  (education 
expenses:  wh.i;,.C'  others  do       \- .     Tn  i  s  mak"-;?;  a  .La  r.'r-  difforoi^cc. 
Kempfor  aa-l  VVx)d  ;\i;rv'  t::aal    in  elovon  schools  v;hi<;li  abr><)rbcd  all  or 
J. art  of  th'^  ljuildin  ;  c '^•c-r/ia' !  in  Mu;    jonoral   l-'i.i.!"h  .   aduU.  (Kliication 
expense:    iv:raq..>v"  c^n]  ■■■  ;ri-  ami   nf  Mu:;  total  oudqot,  while  in 

ton  schools  which  :'tiarqc(i     lult-   xiuo.it  ion  for  tjioir  rdiaro  of  cho 
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overhead,  adult  education  expenses  averaged  2.49  per  cent  of  the 
educational  budget. 

Thomas  and  Griffith  found  several  methods  of  assessing  adult 
education's  share  of  the  overhead  costs.     Out  of  37  school  districts, 
nineteen  did  not  assess  any  overhead  charges  to  the  adult  education 
program,   four  charqod  a  fixed  percentage,  seven  charged  a  variable 
percentage  or  an  estimate  of  the  actual  cost,  and  f.even  either  used 
some  other  rTK."^thod  c^r  did  not  answer. 

A  numbor  of  factors  are  operating  to  drastically  alter  the 

patterns  of  financing  of  adult  education  at  all  levels.     At  the 

federal  level  wo  have  noon  an  increasing  commitment  to  suppoit  adult. 

educ.itioi:,  countered  by  pressure  from  the  administration  to  reduce 

federal  aid  to  education.     At  the  state  level,  too,  there  is 

increasing  pressure  for  the  state  to  assume  more  of  the  financial 

burden  for  both  public  school  and  community  collotio  programs. 

Financing  at  the  local  level  is  greatly  influenced  by  state  and 

federal  patterns  of  finance,  as  well  as  local  political  concerns. 

The  recent  court  challenges  to  the  use  of  tlie  property  Lax  as  a 

financial  base  for  cducaLion  may  completely  revise  local  and  state 

patt'.;r.n£.  of  finance.     To  date,  the  literature  on  adult  education 

financo  has  only  al  ]  ud..yi  to  the  effects  these  court  decisions  n;iq;i. 

have  on  adult  education,  while  studies  specifically  dealing  with 

the  effects  of  the  decisions  on  education  in  general  have  only 

alluded  to  a'dult  education. 

Rcgardloss  of  the  merit  of  ex.i. filing  studies,  there  is  a  fjrea.t 

nood  f'^r  nov  ^t-Ufii'-^n  doalina  v,'i*h  t-hf>  r n  i '■T' -/  ^h.anqiprr  rnndi  !•  •  r, 

of  financial  patterns, 
o 
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Prof CSS  tonal izat ion 

'l"u>re  h.is  beer,  a  qood  deal  of  discussion  in  the  literature 
about  whet!\or  adult  (..-ducation  is  a  profession,  an  emerging  profes- 
si^.y.:,  or  is  iu)t  o.V'.'n  (Most-  to  being  a  profession.     A  few  articles 
r.av-'  none  a  stop  further  and  questioned  whether  adult  oducation 
nl\(.u-.i  Locomi^  a  profession.     A  selection  of  these  articles  is 
roviowed  hero. 

Two      autiiors        reviewed  the  literature  on  professionalism 
in  (j.-neral,  and  havf  derived  a  set  of  criteria  by  which  an  occupa- 
Monai  field  may  bv.  judqed  to  be  t  profession  or  not.  Allen 
cor..'.;:ructed  a  model  of  a  profcssir.i,  based  on  fifteen  criteria. 
f.'riirKi  a  content  analy:Hifo  of  adult  education  periodical  literature 
fro:--.  1928  to  1958,  Allien  determined  which  criteria  were  met  by  adult 
od'--.:  it..ion  and  which  .vor  -  ]io<...     He  found  seven  criteria  present  in 
Lhv     lo.ld  of  adult  t-ducation  to  some  extent: 

1)  a  national  ortjanizat  ion 

2)  a  body  of  theoretical  knowledge 

3)  professional  training  at  universities 

4)  client-centered 

5)  a  special  language 

6)  nutoi;c-imy  of  tho  indivi.dual  adult  educator 

7)  soocTal  i  zation  witViin  the  field. ^ 

Ai  ion  did  not  find  evidence  for  the  prGson:,^(j  of  the  following 
eigh^  oritoria  in  the  field  of  adult  education: 
i)   a  clearly  defined  runcLion 
^  2)   a  code  of  ethics 
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3)  a  uni(jut^  t.cH?tiniquG  or  inothodology 

4)  })r(:)fossional  control  over  standards  of  entrance 
or  per forma nco 

f))  state  control   (certification  or  licensing) 

6)  a  wpll^narkud  career  pattern 

7)  adeiTuato  ronumorat ion 

2 

8 )  status    (soc  lal  recognition) 

Wi(jqs  also  sot     forth  criteria  for  a  profession^  in  the  form 
of  oiqht  stages  at  professionalization,  through  which  an  occupation 
passes  on  the  way  to  becoming  fully  professionalized. 

1)  OS tabl  IshiTKmt  of  a  full-time  occupation 

2)  establishment  of  an  occupational  association 

3)  establishment  of  training  programs  and  schools 

4)  change  in  the  name  of  the  occupation 

5)  development  of  a  code  of  ethics 

6)  development  of  a  feeling  of  autonomy 

7)  seek  support  of  the  law 

3 

8)  give  ^.iv.vvlcc^  to  the  lay  public. 

Wiggs  then  set     ''uu  a  plan  v/hereby  an  association  can 
enhance  the  process  c^f  proLeo -iionalization  of  an  occupation.  The 
association  must  holp  the  occup.'ition  fulfill  six  developmental  needs 

1)   a  definition         the  fLt-O.d 


different  i'?\t  ion  of  the   i.  icld  from  other  fields 
setting  .s tandardfo 
*:ech::ologi'M  1  roi  i  n^^Ton  t 
respectab  i.l  i  ty  and  j  ust  i  i  km  t  ion 

4 

understanding  the  dynamics  of  tlie  field. 
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Wiggs  claimed  that  the  model  of  professionalization  can  help 
identify  areas  which  require  attention  by  a  professional  organi- 
zation. 

Brunner^  NichollSi  and  Sieber  wrote  specifically  about  the 
role  of  a  national  organization  in  adult  education,  but  examine 
some  of  the  larger  issues  of  professionalization  as  well •  Their 
study  collected  data  from  questionnaires  sent  to  AEA  members  and 
formi^r  members,  and  to  persons  working  in  adult  education  who  did 
not  join  AFA.     They  al.^o  interviewed  leaders  of  the  AEA  and 
executive  officers  of  other  fields. 

They  set  forth  six  criteria  of  a  profession,  drawing  upon 
literature  in  the  area: 

1)  a  large  body  of  technical,  scientific,  and  theoretical 
knowledge 

2)  a  belief  by  both  members  of  the  occupation  and  the 
public,  that  the  occupation  uses  this  knowledge  for  the 
general  qood  of  its  clients  rather  than  for  personal  gain 

3)  specializtid  trainirivj  in  a  school  or  university 

4)  a  code  of  professional  ethics 

b)  a  professional  society  to  set  standards  for  training  and 

enforce  the  code  of  et.hics 

6 

h)   autonomy;    lad:  of  direct  supervision. 

They  concluded  that  adult  education  is  not  a  profession  in  the 
fall  sense  of  the  word.     Thv  major  block  to  professional  status, 
tncy  said,        the  absence  of  a  body  of  techniques  and  knowledge. 
Other  obstarlop.  ir--  n   ]c)ck  r^f  public  renoqnitinn,  no  real  profes- 
sional society,  no  code  of  ethics,  no  standards  for  training, 
"and  no  certification  procedures.     Adulc  education  does  show  some 
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signs  of  prof  essiunci  I  i  zation ,  such  as  thu  existence  of  the  AEA  with 
a  committee  on  Professionil  Devolopmont.     However,  based  on  obser- 
vations of  otlier  fiolds,   they  concluded  that  it  v/ill  be  decades 

7 

before  adult  education  ichievos  full  professional  status. 

They  then  raisod  th^n  quo:^ Lions  "Should  adult  education  become 
a  profession?"  and   "W:iat.  is  tuc-  rolv  of  AEA  in  advancinq  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  adult  education/"     They  reported  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  quest Lonnai  \?  respondents  replied  that  it  was  very  important 
for  the  AI;a  to  "advance  adult  education  as  a  profession,"  while 

33  per  cent  indicated  this  was  somewhat  important,  and  ten  per 

8 

cent  folt  it  was  unimportant. 

Tlic  ma^or  objection  raisea  to  the  prof essionalization  of 
adult  education  was  that  such  an  emphasis  would  interfere  with 
the  realization  of  more  important  goals  of  adult  education*  Some 
respondents  in  the  survey  felt  that  the  future  of  adult  education 
lies  in  tiie  hands  of  voluntoors  rather  than  professionals^  and 
they  feared  the  dysfunctional  consequences  of  a  sharp  distinction 
of  status  i)Otv^een  professionals  and  noi;-prof essiona  Lp  •  This 
feeling  is  related  to  the  argument  over  whether  adult  education 
is  a  socia.1.  movement  c;r  a  profnnsinn.     The  report  argued  that  pro- 
fession.ix.^  and  voluntoor.s  should  comploment  each  other,  and  offered 

the  Extension  Serviv>^  as  an  example  of  an  orcjani'/at ion  which  uses 

9 

both  volunteers  a.nd  professionals  quite  v;oll. 

other  ohjoctinns  ci  t.nd  i.y  respondents  wc^rr^  that  prof essi  onali- 
zation  is  rnotivatod  only  by  ^i.tif -centered  slatur.  ?;oeking,   that  the 
field  of  adult  'KiuCi'  ir^n  is  too  ciiversn  to  he  considered  one  pro- 
fession, or  that  u ro f OSS  i  ona  1  i  .-^m  should  b^^  centered  around  institu- 
tions   (e.g.,   the  libr.ary,   the  ouhlic  school)    rather  than  around 
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adult  education.     Clark  suggested  that  marginality  '.-  in  be  reduced 

by  clarifvinq  qo.us?  and  domonstratinq  a  high  quaK      of  work  within 

X  V 

the  defined  ta:ik. 

London  sturiiod  t  ho  career  pattern  of  the  public  school  adult 
ddininistrator  in  ralifornia^  as  a  ba3is  for  making  reconunendations 
to  rcduc:(.»  the  mdrq       I  i  ty  of  the  field.     lie  found  that  the  career 
pat  torn  was  haphazard,  with  adult  educators  coming  into  the  field 
"by  ihc  back  dcK)r*'  and  advancing  througn  purely  subjective  decisions 
by  sr-i.c^.^i         '^r intondonts .     To  reduce  the  marginality  of  the  occu- 
pat  ion^   Lx)ncion  recoirjnnndcd : 

I;   dovelopmeri  oi  a  pr^;f essional  training  program 

2)  creation  or  full-time  adult  education  administrative 
careers  in  the  public  schools 

.i;  equality  of  salary 

4)  devolopmcnr.  of  full-time  teactiincj  caroer  positions  in 

aciui t  education 

0   c:o:itinucd  resoart.'h  nn  the  diverse  problems  within  the 

1  8 

ticld  of  adult,  educi./on. 

I.-cr  .'}r;n  a]  ijr;  pointed  out ,  however,    that  there  are  some 

idv  a:rwajj- ?s  t.o  niar^u  n  1 1  i  ty  ,    :r  *:ud;.nq  qre  -.t  flexibility  of  ^'o- 

c;,  arr..  .:  ml  •  ::  1  nn»  a  dowr  by  tradition-      By  virtue  of 

its  mri       .11 'i    y.t:.)tiA,  ad'.::.t  education  i.^  ublr*  to  meet  the  rapidly 

ch;\;v:::vr  no.-rls  o:   cAn"  oociouy  better  thcin  moTO  established  areas 

^  0 

'.:..r^  i]:;al  ]<  int  by  x.ondon  calls  att^^ntion  to  a  basic  lac.k 
ir-   *:*  ■   :  i  "-.r'Ti*-  ;r.-  •'*ns:-*  ional  i  za  f-i  on  .     Thr*  mniority  of  tho 

articb*s  cited  hero  d»jal  v;ith  the  yuestions  "How  can  adult  educa- 
"lion  ;.t:C")mo  more  prol^'i'siona  1  r "  or  "'Vc;  v;hat  ae<;ree  is  adult  education 
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a  profcssioii?"     Only  London  and  Drunner  raise  the  prior  question 
"Should  adult  education  become  a  profession?"    This  qaestion 
neod«;  to  be  examined  more  critically  than  it  has  to  datt'. 
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One  aspect  of  professionalization  which  has  received  a 
qood  duai  of  writton  attention  is  the  training  of  adult  educa- 
tion i»urHonnei,  at  all  levels.     A  workshop  on  accelerating  the 
pru[)aration  of  adult  educators  was  held  at  George  Washington 
univcrinity  m  190'3.     The  workshop  was  a  response  to  the 
problem  created  by  Liio  sudden  deirand  for  adult  educators  to 
fulfilL  tlu:  o-j jucLx vt):i  of  tiie  programs  initiated  by  the  Economic 
U|)[K:)rtunii.y  /\ct  of  1964.     Working  papers  by  George  /Jeer, 
Leonard  :>i'adl^r,  and  Howard  McCluskey  defined  aspects  of  the 
prouiura,   iiiciudL;M  Liu}  mai  <}iaali ty  of  the  field  of  adult 
education,   ^  lu  ciiaractori j tics  of  the  target  population  of  AEE, 
the  sx;eor  magnitude  of  tiie  AD1-;  target  population  and  tiie  number 
of  teacners  needed  to  serve  tiiat  population,  and  the  need  for 
people  to  administer  the  organizational  structure  ol  adult 
eduf^ition.     The  nioiaijers  of  tiie  workslioo  made  seven     ^c():nmen»l  : 
tioaj   tor  carry in-j  ouL  the  training  of  adult  educators; 

!•  u.se  tiii}  ufii  Vur  J  i  t  ii.'b  a.-;*  resources 

2.  use   Liiu  univorjitLe3  as  trainincj  institutes 

3.  ostabiioh  a  clearinghouse  of  information  through  tht: 
Ofri'je  of  Ldueation. 

4 .  devu-         jou  standards  and  classifications 

5.  ^.'Mamine  Lr.idxtional  methods,  explore  necciod  changes 
..eg  in  lii  ternr^iiiips  and  f  cl lo>/::;hips  tc;  encourage  more 

cjriiuii-:  .-5 tua-jn t:j   i:\  adult  'jducation 

*. 

7.  citai^ii...;  arn.i  ai £  U;rcjriLiate  short  and  ioavj-Lcrni  cjo..ii.;i. 
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Vomer,  ^iL^^^*'   ruvic^wcd  Lhc  literature  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a<luLt  ixiu^MtDfs .     'I'hey  noted  that  "most  leaders  in 
adult  educcition  n.iw;  ijntei'cd  tlie  field  by  accident  [and] 
recoqruzc  a  need  lur  :i[)eciai  traininq  and  education  about 
educating  adults,     Tnis  av/an^ne^Ji^  oi  the  need  lor  traininq  has 
been  pureeived   in  i)Onuj  s^yuc la  1  i  i^^od  aspects  of   adult  education 

iiuch  a-;  agricultural  extension  and  adult  basic  education 

2 

more  tiian  the  otlier^.  " 

'I'lii;  revie^r  citud  Lv/o  Jiudies  which  iiidicatud  that  85 
to  90  per  cent  of  ABE  teachers  feel   the  need  for  more  training. 
A  study  by  Wiiite,   identiiyin<j  training  needs  coiiunon  to 
100  adult  educators  from  different  agencies,  was  also  cited, 
indicating  tiiat  tiiere  is  a  common  core  of  interests  and  a 

common  identity  ii;  txic  field,  which  could  form  the  framework 

3 

for  educational  pro(frai;iS  for  all  ach.ilt.  eciucation  leaders. 

'i;.e  review  nudo  a  distinction  bctwce:i  tiiL:  trainincj  of 
adult  educators  ana  1:;^  [.ro f ossional  educatLoa  of  adult  educa- 
tors at  thu  university  level.     Viie  review  conciuded  that 
uecaust.;  pr( '!  ossic^itil  vductition        adul     »."tuKMtion  is  usually 
'>ru;rod  at    the  qradUvit/-  i-^V"!,   it  attract.-:  individuals  alreviay 

t:i'^   \  I    \'  \ ,    lii'i  ..■  .*<j^;  tt.^nds  to  bo  pes  t.  -  t.x^Shl.  v  than 
..1 'j-vocut  :       1  i    •   i\ '  : *        ..'o  rone  i  us  .n*'.-    ^ifur'cd  cuiuvrning 

:\f;n~  ira     a*.  ■  Lrai;;...:,         :..;:•);;..■>    of  slUv'ies  li.iVij  di^all  witii 
t.r.iin.i.  :  w  1  ;v/  .f\i:;t  •    i';Vi:l,   .../.s-Wk-v  . 
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Tilt  re  :;t!i(li.';;  dtidJt  witii  tho  effectiveness  of  training 

i>rocjrains  for  adult  uasic  education  teachers,     Hinsley  simply 

.iiLcnifitcd  Lo  dxiicov^:!  now  many  participants  in  the  1970 

H'ationdl  Summor  ln:;Litutes  for  ABK  personnel  actually  worked 

in  AliL  provjramii  alter   the  Institutes  •     She  found  that  78.5 

por  cent  acitual  ly  did  eutjage  in  ABE  programs  after  the 

Institutes.     Sixty  [Kir  cent  of  those  not  engaged  in  an  ABE 

Mroqrarn  .^aid  they  iiac':  applied  but  not  been  accepted  for  a 

program/^     llinsiey  found  that  age,  .^3gx,  educational  attainment, 

and  diLU:u:'i:» ion  of  dttondance  with  the  state  ABE  director  were 

not  signi  f  ic:antiy  associated  with  engagement  or  nonengagement • 

Sno  found  tiiat  previous  ABE  experience,  prior  attendance  at 

otnor  national  institutes,  discussion  of  attendance  with  local 

mE;.  diroctor,  and  race,  were  significantly  associated  with 

6 

enqagumont  or  nonengagement . 

Koiiler  and  /iaxson  investigated  student  retention  rates 

aiiu^nfj  .vBE  tuacnors ,   in  an  effort  to  idonuify  factors  associated 

with  toachor  e  1  f ccti vene:^o .     Tacy  found  that  years  of  teaching 

ext>er I'.jnccj ,  years  of  experience  teacning  adults,  educational 

level,   and  curt  i  fication  Icvul  all  failed  to  coi' relate  signi- 

licvin^  ly  v/itu  r'.-Lv'iition  rati..^,     'x\ioro  soc::ied  to  i)e  a  relationshi 

(tnougii  not  i.igaificant  at  tne   .05  level)    for  tiiose  teachers 

who  .ui'.i  ;>ar ticipated  i.t\  /vEE  toaciior  training  institutes  to 

);  r/v..:  a  .;:.q;*"-r  r-..- L-. -ir.  i -jii  rate     than  tiicso  v;ho  liad  not.  Their 

istULiy  t:iu.s  provid'^c^  '\ily  a  ougqostiou  that  training  institutes 

—J 

were  offootive.       Vii-  us-v  r.f  .student  retention  rate  a3  a 
criUjV       for  L'..'i.Mi;r  ^:  i :  •.jcuiveriesis  may  i^e  •■iue.^  tioned  .  riore 
direeL  criteria,   .iue*.  as  increased  readlncj  aijility,   would  have 
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been  pfijtora.jie ,   Liiouqn  poraaps  moro  difficult  to  measure, 
A  Htuily  uy  Martin  indicated  that  traininq  alone  does 
not  sicjnif icantly  increase  professional  cnaracteristics  of 
ABE  toaciier:i.     uata  collected  from  80  AUK  tuachers 
(via  a  questionnaire)  allowed  no  significant  correlation  between 
amount  of  ABhl  in  borv..ce  training  and   (a)  access  to  professional 
literature,    (d)   [lorceived  discrepancies  between  actual  and 
desirud  proyram  outcomes;    (c)  use  of  community  resources; 
(d)  use  of  consultants  and  resources;  or   (c)  knowing  and  re- 
cognizing desired  fui^ctLonal  or  beliavioral  objectives  of  ABE. 
■i'liero  were  significant  correlations  between  amount  of  insorvice 
traininq  and   (A)  use  of  some  instructional  materials  (videotape 
recorders,  slide  projectors,  and  periodicals);  and   (b)  using 
profesoional  literature  to  Keep  up  to  date.       However,  Martin 
did  not  attempt  to  distinguish  among  different  kinds  of  inservice 
train:, uj,  nor  did  ao  attempt  to  verify  the  adequacy  of  teachers' 
replies  to  tue  que'Jl. ionnaire .     Consequently,  his  study  was  not 
as  valuable  as  it  miqut  aave  been  in  detormininq  the  benefits 
of  inscrvico  traininj. 

'i'iiu  University  of  yiissouri  conducted  a  survey  of  ABE 
traininq  of  torts   in  107::.     The  findings  of  the  report  were 
prufac(.-<i  uy  tnu  oiKMjrvat-i  on  that  the  experimental  and  caaotic 
naturo  of  AM;  train  I U'.'  [iroqrams  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  comj'l.Uj  accur.-.!!'-  tinancial  and  enrollment  statistics. 
(.)utriqat..  mani:ni  i.at.  Loa  of  t':\v.  figures  by  admini;-;  trators  only 

exacerbated     ta.;  uroalom.     Tiio  report  recommends  standardized 

9 

and  rcjcju  1  atod  record  keopintj  rsy stems. 


TliG  Miasouri  project  survoyQd  65  tiraining  proqrams 
iUtJutifiod  as  oxomplary  by  statu  ABE  dirQCto.vs  in  an  attempt 
to  idonfcify  ciiaiMc tui-istici^  associated  witli  ci  succQssful 
toachor  training  program.    No  succosD-relatud  aharacturistiG^3 
wore  found  by  the  study.    As  tho  r@posrt  pointed  out,  idonti- 
Cication  of  succosBful  training  programs  was  mado  difficult 
by  tha  lack  of  clear  definitions  of  successful  ABE  toaching."^^ 

Thu  Grecnioicjh  evaluation  of  four  ABE  readincj  systems 
arrived  at  the  much-rupuated  finding  that  Instructors  with 
only  a  high  school  education  produced  more  gain  in  reading 
scores  than  did  instructors  with  more  education,  including 
certified  teachers.     Indeed,  education  was  the  only  teacher 
variaJJie  significantly  associated  with  differences  in  student 
gain  scores.    This  has  been  mis-interpreted  by  some  to  mean 
that  training  of  ABE  teachers  is  ineffective  at  best  and  possibly 
dysfunctional.     However,  the  Greenleigh  report  points  out  that 
tiic  high  cchool  graduate  was  more  likely  to  be  Negro  and 
younger  than  the  certified  teacher.    These  differences  may  have 
.been  more  relevant  to  student  learning  than  the  differences  in  . 
teaciier  education.     In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
certified  teachers  had  not  received  training  in  the  teaching 
of  adults   (except  the  minimal  training  given  all  the  teachers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  field  test.)     They  were  certified  to 
teach  grades  K-12.     It  should  also  be  noted  that  teachers  were 
soloctod  after  tho  regular  school  year  started,  so  the 
certi f i'i.if.i  tcacht.}r:i  In  tho  field  test  were  those  who  had  failed 
to  find  employment  in  the  K-12  system,  and  may  not  have  been 
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a  roproiicnLaLiVf  .sampie  of  certified  teachers.     Wliile  few 
would  argue  with  the  report's  reconunendation  that  a  now, 
aciuil  catcjory  of  cciLif ication  is  needed,  the  conclusion 
that  a  high  school  graduate  is  superior  to  a  certified  K-12 

teacher  ia  tiie  teaching  of  adults  is  not  justified  by  the 

.    ■  ^  11 
broonleigh  report  data. 

The  amount  written  on  the  topic  of  the  training  of  adult 
education  personnel  in  general,  and  ABE  personnel  in  particular 
is  staggering.      ( I'ho  bibliography  compiled  by  the  University 
of  Missouri  lists  ovjr  400  articles  on  ABE  teacher  training; 
the  review  by  Verncr,  et_al_.  ,  lists  11 R  articles  relevant  to 
the  preparation  of  adult  educators).     However,  as  the  Missouri 
report  pointed  out,  until  criteria  for  judging  successful  ABE 
teaching  and  AliE  administering  are  developed,  judging  the  effectiv 
ness  oi"  various  training  programs  will  be  a  difficult,  if  not 
inpossiDio  task.     Only  two  of  Liio  articles  reviewed  hciu  (by 
-larLia   lad  by  ur...en leigh  Associates)  attempted  empirically  to 
relate  training  Lo  proto^isional  characterisLics  of  teachers  or 
■  uimini.;  Lr.U  ors  .     Unfc^r Lunatoly  ,  both  had  methodological  fai:lts. 
i'erhapL;  ti-.e  ino.:>t  t.Iiat  can  be  said  about  tl-.e  relationship  between 
sLafr"  du'VwcjpiiuMiL  pro-jrams  and  prof  ess  ionali.^m  has  already  been 
ijaid  in  Lht)  pr'jccding  section;  namely,   that  before  an  occupation 
can         joi.s  id  ji/'-a    ;  proi'cjsion,   11  must  have  some  method  of 
tri.i:.i;,  :   iL:;  ■•ujr;-;..jr.; .  :  u  !  uro  to   find  many  concrete  benefits 

n.-on  traiM:i  ;  '.  ro-nwiw.;  uur.    .-...-Li   bo  nuu  moi-*j  t.ri  methodological 
inado-iuaci-..-.-^  in  i:.^:  .itiil  i       rit.;i-.jr  t!;  -i  a  truu  iT^.potonce  of 
tihe  pro;;  ram  J. 
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George  WaamnqoLn  University,  Final  Report  of  Workshop 
9'L..'>.9.9Pjl:.*r-f.^.tA"9  ^}\^  tTeparation  of  Adult  Educators' 
( J  :KjLon, /  .sLi-t.omLcr  7-9,   1965),  pp.  41-44. 

Cooliu  Vurivr,  ^'.t:...£l  •  /     Tiie  Preparation  of  Adult  Educators. 

^^'locted  iu:v of  the  Literature  Produced  in  North 
Ariprica       (Syracuse:'  LHIC" Clcarinqhousc  oh  ^dult  Education/ 
Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,   1970),  p.  20. 

I  oxd  .  ,  y-;) .  2  2-2  3. 
K^iu  .  ,    p:) .    4  7  -ii  0  . 

;;ic.i.i.jr  J.   iii.a.-Uoy,      "n  Styiy  of  Pml  f.i  t.- j  pan  trf  in  the  1970 
..-.(l  i(.)ruil  Sar.ih.or  liu  ti  tutc;-:  for.  vraininq  Adult  Basic  Educa- 

i\:r:JO;inoI "      (unpuu lio.ied  Pii.Li.  dissertation,  George 
v,.i..-;;i  iruj  L  oa  v..aj.  varsity  ,   1972),   [  jp  .    64-70  . 

i  xi .  ,   pp  .   7  I  - 8  J . 

.;:r.:;.u:. I.     .   .;(.)ai..:r  and  i<o;jert  C.  ;laxson,     "A  Study  of  Selected 
C()i:ii:ion  S<_'njc  Lcrrelites  of  i;ffective  Adult  Basic  Education 
.    KM.ir'j,"     /.dult  Lducationl  XX   (Autumn,   1970),  168-178  . 

!.ej;inley  c.  .lartin ,   "Tiie  Association  Between  In-Service 
'xrainmcj  and  Toaciicrs  '  Percepcions  of  Selected  Program 
i.Lor.ionts  in  Adult  Daoic  Education,"     (Unpublished  Ph.D. 
dioser tation ,  P Ion  da  Statu  University,   1972),  pp.  75-96  . 

:  n I  ve r s i  t y  >  >  f  .1 1  s o' i r  i  ,  Aciu 1_L._  B a li  i c  iJducation  National  Teacher 
•  f't^'ti''-!  St.;;d  ,       P a L- 1  _i  I ;     3""t"a t.e  "of "  the  Art  '    (Kansas  C i ty  : 
■  n  J  v..>  r s  1 L y  o  f  '.' l  i  j  d our  i",'  1 9  72  )  ,  pp  .   2  5-35  . 

Lu  i.  d  .  ,    pp  .   ij  3  -  J  4  . 

Greonlci(.jh  Ajjociatos,   |^9_ld_  Tes_t^_and  Lvalu  ition  of  Selected 
Adu  1 1  Ba£5 ic  Educa t ion  S^stcniV '(''<cw  York':  Greenluigh  Associates, 
19  6  6)",  Lp.  89-98. 
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There  is  no  snortago  of  adalt  education  and  community 

m  *^ha  winnotated  bibliography  of:  this  report.     In  the  field  of 
co:;\manity  ccllccjos,   tiio  uiiaotated  biblioqr.iphius  co.npilod  by 
.^;raott  and  uy  i<:iri»j  are  conipreht?nsive ,  but  relatively  old 
(1968  1966,  ruS[)ectively)  .     both  are  intcill  iqently 

Jog txo.-.eu ,     'x'ue  J u ; i i c ^ r  C o  1 1  e vj v j  Re s e a r c h  Review^  oubiisned  by 
t:ic  proviaus  a  listin^;  or  more  recent  material. 

in  Lh^  field  or  adult  education  tlie  most  widc-ranyincj 
^^ulio^jrixi^iiy  wa^;  co;n,5^ic:a  by  the  Region  III  Staff  Development 
Project.  contairio      over        a  thousand  entries  of  works 

wiiOiae  relevance  for  adult  u'ducation  is  sometimes  obscure.  It 
is  noL   umotatcd  nor  divid(..:a  into  sections.     The  hRT«:  Clearxng- 
hnu::>u  c:.    ^:.:.ilt  bducatiion  has  produced  a  number  of  bi;>liographics . 
Ail    ^r.-.  an;.  ntatO'.; ,   .i/.d  t:./.ey  eoKie  out  often  enouqii  to  be  faxrxv 
i:urr^:r.L.     'J'.-i^:-  i.- 1   :  j , i  ap..j.<.. j  uy  JcCrow  and  Grabov/Srii  are  in- 
wi.LisMAs«^a  i.n       L ^  li^LiiA'.j* 

\\\c  unanriC/^.atod  oii^l-Lography  compiKx:  ny  Kl'  is   Lj  .-ruite 
cor.^r..  .  i:^  d^vi'.ica  icitio  tvel.^'c  s^jct  J i  .i;.* 

wo'..^  '.  1  .  ..^o  Univer.!>j  -..y.  .-v'..o'.  :i  c^'m:;,;:  ai* 

aniiOLaL-.-.!  xi^^  ^  ,^  ;;^aduct^id  a  ;i  .-ail  ai  n 

:*  ..         .  .       .  ;  .  . .  .'v     .        /)  .  •  .  :      ;     ■    .  >»it.  vi 
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'iVo  uib  I  i  o^jra^jtiiGS  deal  with  the  financing  of  adult 
education.     Grdbowski ' s  1970  article  lists  publications  on 

fundinij  avai^^.jLi--  Lot  Uviait.  education.     .'i.'jx  compiled 
abstracts  of  30  articles  on  thu  financing  of  adult  and  con- 
ti.nuin<3  oducanion.     It  is  soir.ev/hat  old,  however  (1965). 

Tile  University  of  liissouri,  as  part  of  ai;  evaluation 
o:"  AIU-;  teacaer  training  institutes  compiled  278  ab:5tcacts  and 
ij4  u.iar.notiatad  references  of  works  pertaining  to  ^ho  ti.ainiag 
of  Ahl,  uoacaers.     Within  sections,  articles  arc  listed  by 
yuj.ir,       icii  r.iakes  it  hard  to  find  particular  articles. 
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Directories 

Ar.yone  dosirour.  of  a  listing  of  adult  education  programs  has 
:.i::nbur  oL  uocumontrs  ii.:  may  turn  to.   Three  documents  list  federal 
roqranis        support  of  adult  education.  They  are  put  out  by  USHEW,  the 
i:-iGr;.ii.  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education,  and  AEA.     ur  the 
:^rv^  ,  MIA  book  lists  more  programs   (150),  and  gives  more  infor- 

.t.on  for  oach  program  than  the  other  two.  .  Paisley  compiled  a 

ni   <^       i  M:5t  i  tut  ions  providing  some  form  of  education  for  adults 
mclUvi-r.     rcM-ular  high  school  and  college  programs,  as  well  as  "adult 
I'iM-.i  ;n    urograms).     Sho  estimated  this  list  includes  about  half 
f  aJ..L  Lifolon^;  loarnir.q  programs  in  the  U.S. 

r:.s   .\  ;tional  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  also  published 
:  r:.*.:  ik. --ciiption  of  36  national  organizations  in  the  field  of 
../:t:  •  :..jarion»      :.t  is  liniited  to  those  instituitons  which  partic^-  • 
.1        i.n  t'v    "-alaxy  Conference  in  196  9.     NAPCAE  publishes  yearly 
V'-ry  directory  of  adult  public  school  and  continuing 

Sv  Cj  i.ca  Liun^  list  post- secondary  institutions.     The  eighth 

■     '  '  ':noMr:ar:  r\i:^\or  ColiogGi:^.  edited  by  GlcazGr,  contain' 

.    .    -ji^o:-;^-.    (r.^urpos(^,  offerings,  acadrniC;   and  financial  inform^:*- ir,..) 
.ill  h::    :-:CL*Cva .  t:-.L  t.:v;o'-yoar  institutions   In  the  L\   S.     The  VSISM 
...  .       J  ■  r\H:;:ory  :v.;is  pur.lished  a  directory  of  non-colloq  iate 

.vo:.  ^-ir*-  .  r; /.jr ;  in  carcier-re iated  fields.     They  arc  listed 

 -jO  out  of  dato  very  fast,  of  coursn.  The  Al-lA 

r  -    ".•cl'-ril    •  r(vrrarr;s  anc  the  Gloaxor  listing  of  two  y^.-ar 
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colii.'vjv-.-:  .ill-  i.:ut.:;  .iv>T  L-.vo  •/•■j.ir.-:  ..la,  and  uji;  ir.cluuLd  in  our 
oic^  ^i-^wTw^^.i/  hulv  oocauiu.'  uii'jy  ar^i  the  *Tcst  cori[>reh^  n3ive  in  tru:ir 
•  ^'-..i-i"  .*v/v.  .J  ur;.!  loss  tiian  nwo  year::^ 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CALIFORNIA  CASE  STUDY 


Introduction 

California,  the  third  largest  state,  is  the  most  populous 

with  19,953,000  inhabitants  recorded  in  the  1970  census.  The 

r:ipidity  of  population  growth  in  California  dates  back  to  1946 

when  a  high  birth  rate  and  unprecedented  migration  were  accelerated. 

1 

The  rate  of  growth  between  1960  and  1970  was  27  per  cent. 

California  is  a  study  in  contrasts.     These  contrasts  ar.e 
symbolized,  not  only  oy  the  fact  that  the  highest  and  lowest  points 
in  the  Continental  United  States  can  be  found  in  its  topography, 
but  also  by  the  concentration  and  pluralistic  nature  of  its  popu- 
lation.    Ten  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  districts 
and  nine  nonmetropolitan  area.-:  make  up  the  ten  State  Economic  Areas. 
These  areas  vary  geographically  from  985  square  miles  to  48,803 
square  miles,  representing  31  per  cent  of  the  total  state  area. 
The  range  is  also  striking  with  approximately  35  per  cent  of  bhe 
total  population  contained  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  County  area. 

The  3.970  census  indicated  that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
19,957,304,   some  15  per  cent   (3,101,589)  were  classified  as  Spanish- 
speaking.     Its  Black  population   (1,397,138)  comprised  7  ocr  cent  oi 
the  total  population  in  1970,  reflecting  c.  30.7  per  cent  increase 
from  the  year  1960.     Japanese  Americans  numbered  212,121,  Chinese 
Americans,  170,374,  and  Filipino  Americans  numbered  135,641.  The 


lu.S.   Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical   .'Xbstract  of  the  United 
States;   1971.   92d  edition.    (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printm- 
gp|^o££ice    ly7i),  pp.  12-13. 
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'.'..o  American  Indian  population  numbered  88,271.^ 

Although  California  ranks  eighth  among  the  states  in  its  per 
capita  personal  income,  the  state  spends  over  two  billion  dollars 
on  :;u;)lic  assi-itancc  with  9.6  per  cent  of  its  citizens  found  in 
1. JCO  to  be  below  the  poverty  level. 

According  to  the  1970  bensus  there  were  5,367,212  persons 
arrec.  .'.  md  over  in  California  who  did  not  have  a  high  school 
dip]  ra.     Included  in  this  figure  are  those  students  aged  16  and 
over  wi-.o  are  currently  enrolled  in  high  school.    Of  the  age  group 
20  and  above  there  weie  4,366,921  who  did  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent.     Approximately  5.7  per  cent  of  those  25  years 
of  ago  and  above  have  ccn.pleted  no  more  than  five  years  of  schooling. 
Over  one-third   (37.4  per  cent)  of  those  aged  25  and  over  have  not 
earned  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  educational  system  in  California  is  not  only  the  largest 
of  any  state  but  also  is  characterized  by  the  very  heavy  and 
/.iuLoric.-: ;  ly  early  commitment  to  public  education.     The  1970  census 
showed  5,04  2,000  students  were  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  1,256,000  students  were  enrolled  in  higher 
education. ^ 

Tile  public  educational  system  in  California  is  organized 
undo*-  four  boards:     The  University  Regents;  State  College  Trustees; 
Community  College  Governors;  and  the  state  Board  of  Education. 

^National  Advisory  Council  of  Adult  Education,  Adult  Education; 
vStatc  Demographic  Jata,  Washington,  D.C.,  October,  1973,  p.  17. 

2 

Statistical  Abstract;   1971,  op.  cit. ,  p.  127. 
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Coordination  of  hiqhor  education  is  the  function  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Higher  Education  which  listed  95  community  colleges 
{-.ho re  v;oro  ^9  in  197  3)  in  68  corjnvmity  college  districts   (69  in 
•073),   19  state  colloqos,  9  campuses  within  the  University  of 
Jalifornia,  69  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  8  business 
schools,  ..nd  22  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  its  1972 
DirsN^coiy  of  California  colleges  and  universities.^  Vocational 
0       *wion  which  is  organized  under  its  own  board  and  located  in 
w.;e  State  Department  of  Education  relates  to  the  Board  ot  Governors 
through  a  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council  organized  in 
iQ68  when  the  Board  of  Governors  was  formed  and  the  community 
colleges  wero  trans C^r.ed  out  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Coordination  at  the  local  level  has  only  recently  been 
formalized.     Within  adult  education  the  conflicts  arising  between 
the  secondary  district  adult  schools  and  the  community  college  had 
been  exacerbated  by  tho  arrival  of  Regional  Occupational  Centers 
as  well  as  the  stabilizing  of  economic  support  and  the  growing 
competition  for  students.     In  1972  a  coordinating  structure  vas 
mandated  by  the  State  legislaturo  which  required  the  local  community 
colioge  and  secondary  school  district  adult  educators  to  form  Area 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Councils  to  work  out 
a  coordinated  approach  to  organizing  the  delivery  of  j.:  v-.->;s. 
Issues  which  cannot  be  resolved  locally  are  to  be  referred  to  tho 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  final 
resolution. 

^ Directc r y  of  California  Colleges  and  Universi  ti.-:: ,   C f j f > r \.  i n t i n g 
Council"  for  Higher  Education,  Sacramento,  California,  Jar.a.: -.  •.' , 
1972. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  coordination  of  adult  education  at  the 
state  level,  the  respective  boards  of  the  community  colleges  and 
tho  secondary  system  each  were  required  to  develop  advisory  groups. 
'I'ho  Adult  Education  Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Chancellor's  Advisory  Committee  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion .-laeet  separately  but  did  participate  in  a  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mitter  on  Aciult  and  Continuing  Education  to  produce  plans  for  local 
coordination  embodied  in  Chapter  701  of  the  California  Statutes  of 
10V2    (SB  94) . 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  educational  structure  and  its 
coordinating  mechanisms  are  a  tribute  to  the  commitment  of  California 
to  public  education  at  d^l  levels.     This  commitment  to  education 
in  terms  of  public.  «iollars  has  also  characterized  the  adult  educa- 
tional programs  offered  in  California.    Much  of  this  adult  education 
is  carried  out  in  the  public  schools,  dating  back  to  1856,  and  in 
the  public  junior  colleges,  the  first  one  of  which  was  organized 
in  1910. 

It  is  not  surprising  with  this  long  history  of  public  support 
for  adult  education  along  with  the  striking  diversity  of  populations 
and  their  geographic  conetration  that  the  conflicts  and  issues 
central  to  this  study  are  most  sharply  delineated  in  California. 

Historical  Development 

1356  to  1963 

California  is  a  state  with  long-standing  traditions  of  involve- 
nor.t  m  adult  education.     John  Swett,  a  public  school  teacher  who 
iFitvr  oocamc  Sunorintondent  of  Public  Instruction,  began  tcachin-:; 
niqht  school  in  the  basement  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco 
o 
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as  early  as  1806.^  By  the  end  of  the  century,  numerous  evening 
schools  were  operating  within  the  state.  Reflecting  its  insti- 
tutional sponsorship  from  1856  to  1902,  the  curriculum  followed 
cioaoly  the  curriculum  of  thu  elementary  schools.  But  gradually 
wiJ  adult  education  gained  status,  a  distinctly  adult  curriculum 
was  acded  to  tho  elementary  subjects  taught  and  in  1902  the  amending 

f  the  S»atc  Constitution  guaranteeing  state  support  of  high 
scio-.i*  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  growth  of  adult  education. 

In  1907  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  brought  a  suit 
against  ti.j  state  for  its  financial  support  of  the  adult  high 
schojl;   the  State  Supreme  Court  established  the  right  of  evenin ; 
schools  to  exist  as  ^^-^  ^rate  entities  and  to  receive  scate  support. 
The  decision  further  stated  that  such  schools  must  maintain  "grades 
of  instruction"  as  required  by  high  schools,  thus  introducing  a 
concept  of  graded  classes. 

Another  key  piece  of  legislation  passed  in  1907  established 
the  right  of  public  school  districts  to  offer  "courses  of  study 
(approximating)   the  first  two  years  of  university  work'  in  nic  . 
schools  which  openftd  the  way  eventually  for  grades  13  and  14  to  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  as  a  junior  college  extension  of  the  high 
school.     In  1910  Fresno  Junior  College  was  organized  and  shortly 

■^Joseph  Getsinger,  "The  History  of  Adult  Education  in  thc;  Public 
Schools  of  California"  as  summarized  in  Development  of  Ar  _l  ■  Kd-.:Cfi' 
tion  in  California  (Sacramento:     State  Department  of  Euu'>^-.  ' , 
Vol.  XXVI,  No.  13,  December,  1957).     y.ach  of  the  history  of  thc 
public  scnools  has  been  extracted  from  the  above  docunient. 

2 

Ibid . ,  pp.   6-7  . 
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thoreaftor  (1916)  fifteen  other  high  school  districts  followed 
suit.^ 

However,  neither  the  high  school  nor  the  junior  college  was 
receiving  adequate  financial  support.     This  fact  led  to  legislation 
in  1915  which  required  every  county  to  set  up  a  school  fund  to 
reimburse  the  high  schools  sixty  dollars  per  unit  of  Average  Daily 
Attond.-ace   (ADA)  in  addition  to  the  thirty  dollars  supplied  by  the 
3ta-c,     In  order  to  encourage  an  orderly  development  of  junior 
coxxeges,  the  Ballard  Act   (1917)  authorized  the  same  state  and  county 
support  of  junior  college  ADA  as  high  school  ADA.    At  the  same  time, 
since  some  colleges  appeared  to  have  an  insufficient  base  for  con- 
tinued existence,  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  initiating  of 
a  junior  college  program  unless  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  district 
was  three  million  dollars. 

In  this  same  year  (1917)  legislation,  which  was  significant 
because  it  established  a  legal  basis  for  classes  for  adults^  in 
public  dchools,  authorized  the  formation  of  special  day  and  evening 
classes  for  persons  not  attending  schools.     Two  years  late,  the 
Part  Time  Education  Act  required  such  classes  to  be  offered  for 
youth  14  to  18  and  in  selected  areas  for  18  to  21  year  olds. 

The  year  1921  saw  three  important  events  which  were  to 
strenqthon  considerably  both  adult  education  and  the  development 
of  junior  college  programs.     The  State  Board  of  Education  was  formed 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  its  administrative 

^William  xMorsch,  State  Community  College  Systems;     Their  Role 
anci  Operations  in  Seven  States   (New  York;     Praeger  Publishers,  1971) . 
(.Much  of  the  History  of  the  development  of  the  California  Comiiunity 
coilOjC  was  drawn  from  this  reference.) 

^rr.e  term  "classes  for  adults"  is  used  in  California  to  mean 
JHoso  classes  organized  for  adults  which  through  ADA  qualify  for 
EjUCate  reimbursement. 
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officer  thus  crcatinq  a  force  for  the  developing  of  all  education 
at  th<3  state  level.    One  specific  act  of  this  Board  was  to  encourage 
school  districts  to  hire  an  adult  education  administrator. 

Classes  for  adults  were  given  support  in  two  ways.  Legis- 
lation was  enacted  requiring  local  school  districts  to  offer 
Americanization  classes  on  the  demand  of  25  persons  and  at  the  same 
zime  r-;T..ico  bonuses  were  authorized  for  classes  for  adults  which  in 
effo::t  allowed  a  district  to  provide  education  for  adults  at  no 
direct  cost  to  the  district. 

The  growth  of  junior  colleges  was  strengthened  by  the  parsing 
of  tno  District  Law  Act,     This  act  provided  for  (1)  three  types  of 
districts  sponsorin^j  junior  colleges  (a)  coterminous  with  a  high 
school  district,    (b)  a  union  district  composed  of  contiguous  high 
ochool  districts,  and  (c)  a  county  district;     {2)  a  required  assessed 
valuation  of  ten  million  dollars  and  a  district  high  school  ADA  of 
at  least  400;  and  (3)  an  increase  in  state  aid  to  $100  per  ADA  plus 
a  flat  grant  of  $2000  per  year  per  college.     This  act  was  important 
because  it  identified  the  junior  college  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  syston  and  provided  for  stable  and  orderly  development  of 
the  colltjges.    Of  the  fifty  colleges  formed  between  1910  and  19  30 
out  of  single  high  school  districts  only  nineteen  survived  in  that 
form.     Both  the  requiring  of  scale  in  district  wealth  and  students 
and  the  increased  state  support  were  evidently  key  points  in  the 
emergence  of  the  junior  colleges.     This  more  viable  way  for  forming 
junior  colleges  through  the  junior  college  district  was  elaborated 
by  the  Educational  Code  of  1931  which  laid  the  essential  basis  for 
the  development  of  colleges  found  today. 

o 
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This  •elaboration  consisted  uf  legislation  authorizing  junior 
college  districts  to:     (1)  levy  a  tax  of  20  cents  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation;   (2)  charge  districts  not  maintaining  a  junior 
collGgc  tuition  for  the  education  of  students  from  their  districts; 
and  (3)  establish  a  maximum  tax  rate  of  35  cents  per  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  for  junior  college  programs.    This  local  taxing 
authority  stimulated  the  development  of  junior  colleges  since  at 
nc  until  the  passage  of  SB  6  in  1973  had  state  support  for  the 

two-year  college  exceeded  33  per  cent  of  the  progreun  costs.  (Under 
SB  6  the  State  contribution  was  raised  to  42  per  cent.) 

:ne  Depression  Era  saw  large  amounts  of  federal  funds  being 
utilized  in  the  public  schools  for  adult  education  with  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  numbers,  development  of  curriculum  and  personnel 
resources,  and  the  strengthening  of  vocational  education  through 
the  adding  of  distributive  education  (George-Dean  Act) . 

Vocational  education  which  initially  became  visible  with  the 
apoointmcnt  cf  a  commissioner  of  vocational  education  in  1913  has 
enjoyed  a  steady  growth  since  1917  when  the  necessary  state  structure 
was  organized  to  meet  the  requiremenLs  of  the  federal  vocational 
acts.     The  growing  public  school  adult  structures  and  the  emerging 
juni'  ■  colleges  developed  together  with  vocational  education  so 
that  the  comprehensive  nature  of  both  programs  was  said  to  be 
enhanced.    Morsch  makes  ^-he  point  that  unlike  the  situation  in  some 
other  states,  California  community  colleges  have  not  had  to  fight 
the  battle  of  giving  a  berth  and  status  to  technical-occupational 
programs  because  of  these  early  commitments  to  comprehensiveness.^ 

"^Morsch,  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  25. 

o 
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Presently  some  20  per  cent  of  state  enrollments  in  vocational 
education  come  from  the  adult  education  sector  and  this  rather  large 
commitment  to  adults  in  1970  may  emanate  from  a  philosophy  expressed 
by  the  commissioner  of  vocational  education  in  1920  when  he  wrote 
"we  accept  in  principle  that  the  public  schools  should  provide 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  age,  to  secure  education 
tha^,  .vili  qualify  them  better  to  perform  any  and  all  of  the  duties 
a.-.d  .  ojponsibilities  of  citizenship. 

If  the  depression  years  signaled  an  increased  growth  in 
enrollment  as  well  as  an  elaboration  of  expertise  and  curriculum 
in  adult  education,  the  early  thirties  also  was  the  time  when  adult 
education  first  cair.c  ...ider  attack  by  the  state  legislature  with  one 
basis  of  these  attacks  being  that  adult  education  was  largely 
devoted  to  frills.     In  1933  alone  sixteen  bills  were  introduced  to 
limit  publicly  supported  adult  education.     These  attacks  were 
countered  by  defenses,  typical  of  which  was  a  study  sponsored  by 
the  California  Association  for  Adult  Education  documenting  the 
educative  nature  of  the  classes  as  well  as  the  low  cost  to  the  state 
a.na  local  areas. 

The  ability  of  the  adult  educators  through  the  professiona.. 
association  to  present  their  case  to  the  public  through  a  docuuiented 
study  was  in  itself  an  unusual  event  in  the  year  1931.     In  1926, 
just  one  year  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  Division  c  '  Adult 
Education  within  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  one  year 
following  the  organization  of  the  American  Association  fo-  Adult 

•^Development  of  Adult  Education,  p.  10. 
2  Ibid . ,  p.   22 . 
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Education,  a  conforonce  of  California  adult  educators  met  to  con- 
sider a  state  plan  for  adult  education  developed  by  the  soon-to- 
be-chief  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education.     The  California 
As.ociation  for  Adult  Education  began  as  a  result  of  this  State 
Plan  and  a  more  holistic  philosophy  of  adult  education  as  related 
to  community  growth  emerged  from  the  previous  more  narrowly  con- 
ceived ideas  of  remedial  education.     This  association  established 
ar.  office  at  Berkeley  and  actively  operated  until  1936-37.^ 

During  the  1920 's  with  some  thirty  junior  colleges  established 
in  the  state,  section  meetings  of  junior  college  presidents  were 
clso  meeting  within  the  High  School  Principals'  Association.  In 
1929  this  led  to  the  formation  of  three  regional  associations  of 
junior  colleges.  By  1947  these  regional  associations  merged  to 
become  .he  California  Junior  College  Association  which  played  an 
important  role  in  speaking  for  the  colleges  and  their  needs. 

About  this  same  time,  Americanization  teachers  formed  a 
section  within  the  California  Teachers  Association  which  in  1933 
also  came  to  the  defense  of  adult  education  with  a  pamphlet  called 
"The  Case  for  Adult  Education. "2  This  ability  of  those  interested 
in  adult  education  to  group  together  when  faced  with  an  external 
threat  was  evidently  much  more  marked  in  California  than  in  any 
other  state. 

In  1936,  a  report  issued  by  Paul  Cadman,  an  economist  from 
the  Univorsity  of  California,  suggested  a  different  criticism  of 
adult  education..  Cadman's  analysis  was  based  on  conceptual  problems 

Ibid. ,  p.  17. 
^  Ibid. ,  p.  22. 
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i.o.,  whcro  does  the  social  responsibility  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram stop?    He  criticized  the  criteria  for  determining  need  and 
assessing  productivity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  existing  operation 
on  the  other  hand,  where  he  noted  that  attendance  was  a  function 
of  public  relations  and  that  65  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  were 
gainfully  on.pioyed.     In  answer  to  these  criticisms  the  State  Board 
of  .v.jcaLion  set  up  regulations  requiring  adult  classes  to  have  a 
.•r:..od  educational  purpose  and  that  the  class  period  be  devoted  to 
instruction.     The  Cadman  report  was  never  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature and  organized  opposition  ceased  until  1944. 

During  the  war  years  adult  education  expanded  greatly  public 
schools  enlarged  and  extended  their  programs  to  meet  r.o.  only 
civilian  but  military  needs.     In  1941  separate  evening  junior 
colleges  were  authorized  and  an  evening  scnool  which  met  all  the 
requirements  could  qualify  both  as  a  high  school  and  a  junior  college. 
Legislation  was  also  enacted  at  this  time  to  allow  adult  schools  to 
receive  federal  funds  for  national  defense  training  classes. 

Day  time  enrollments  in  junior  colleges  were  dropping  becau.-se 
or  che  war  and  since  an  adult  ADA  in  the  college  was  based  on  three 
hours  while  the  same  unit  in  the  high  school  was  based  on  four  hours, 
so.-nc  districts,  having  both  a  public  school  and  a  community  college, 
transferred  much  of  their  adult  program  over  to  the  junior  college 
to  take  advantage  of  an  increased  income  for  the  same  nui..  or  of 
students.     The  transference  of  adult  programs  became  the  basis  Tor 
later  allegations  by  public  school  personnel  that  the  yanior  co.loqo 
initially  became  interested  in  adults  only  because  of  its  loss  of 
students  enrolled  m  the  academic  program.  This  same  ailugatior.  v,... 
to  be  repeated  in  the  seventies. 
ERJC 
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In  1944  Bashore,  an  assemblyman  on  the  legislative  committee 
advocated  a  tightening  of  regulations  because  of  the  collection  of 
foderal  and  state  monies  for  the  same  activity.    This  allegation 
brvouqht  about  several  bills  to  curtail  state  aid  and  obtain  resti- 
tution of  state  funds.    The  death  of  Bashore  caused  the  brunt  of 
the  opposition  to  lose  its  strength  so  that  legislation  enacted 
reflects  compromises  of  the  conflict.     The  1945  legislation  pro- 
vii      ior  "classes  for  adults"  to  be  offered  through  the  day  or 
evening  high  schools  or  junior  colleges,  defined  a  new  ADA  formula 
based  on  three  hours  a  day  for  both  institutions,  made  provision 
for  permissive  tuition  for  all  but  selected  classes,  and  dropped  the 
bonus  concept  to  an  acur.inistrative  increment  attached  to  the  first 
forty  units  of  ADA. 

In  1947,  when  the  foundation  program  was  adopted  for  the 
secondary  level,  adult  education  was  also  included  at  the  same  rate 
as  was  awarded  to  the  regular  high  school  and  junior  college  stu- 
dents.   A3  a  consequence,  districts  with  large  adult  enrollments 
were  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  assessed  valuation  per  ADA  to 
chc  point  wnere  considerable  amounts  of  state  aid  were  available  to 
them.     Partly  because  of  these  unintended  effects  and  because  of 
a  Senate  investigating  committee  which  reported  alleged  abuses  of 
the  privileqe  of  adult  education,  the  1953  legislature  curtailed 
the  fi^idncidl  support  for  adults.^ 

^ Ihid . ,   p.    30 . 

'The  Foundation  Program  Concept  as  Applied  to  Adult  Education 
m  Calirornia,"  Adapted  from  Edward  V.   Furlbut,  Financing  Public 
School  Adult  Education  in  the  State  of  California   (unoublished  Ph.D. 
dio3'jrL..;i  ion)   L'nivjroity  of  California,  Berkeley,  1957  ,  Chapter  3. 
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This  1^)53  Legislative  action  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 

Legislature  and  the  Governor  were  concerned  about  holding  the  line 

on  state  expenditures,  but  adult  education,  by  taking  advantage  of 

new  financing  begun  m  1946  and  1947,  had  demonstrated  a  rapid 

expansion,  "having  no  limitations,  as  to  enrollments  or  subject 

.•natter.  .   ."^  Concerned  about  the  $8.5  million  cost  of  adult 

education  to  the  state  and  interested  in  saving  state  funds,  the 

v-.i:  .fornia  Senate  appointed  a  five  member  committee  to  conduct  ar. 

interim  study  to  review  adult  education  programs  and  to  prepar.^  a 

report  to  the  1953  Legislature.    After  surveying  134  high  schools 

and  junior  colleges  with  over  60  per  cent  of  all  adult  educatxon 

enrollments  in  the  state  and  identifying  and  reporting  what  appeared 

to  be  genuinely  indiscriminate  use  of  state  funds  for  numerous 

leisure,  recreation,  arts  and  crafts,  and  entertainment  courses, 

the  Committee  made  the  following  initial  recommendation: 

A  state-supported  adult  education  program  should  have  as  irs 
primary  oojective,  the  development  of  a  literate  and  productivo 
society.     To  this  end,  the  State  has  a  responsibility  to  assise 
the  public  schools  in  providing  adults  with  the  opportunity  to 
attain  education  necessary  for  individual  literacy,  citizensivu 
and  productiveness.     Classes  which  are  recreational  or  social  ' 
or  predominantly  for  entertainment  or  leisure  time  activities 
should  not  be  conducted.^ 

Other  recommendations  included  charging  a  minimal  fee  to 

adults,  separation  of  adult  enrollments  from  school  age  enrol  line  a  ts , 

state  financing  for  adult  education  separate  from  other  'evcls  of 

education,  elimination  of  adult  education  as  a  factor  in  det<;rmir:ir.c,' 


^Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Adult  Education,  Parhial  Report 
(Senate  Resolution  185),  1951  ,  p.  22.  ~  ^  


2r:- 


Ibid.,  p.  241. 
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luali nation  formulas  for  cchool  districts,  charging  of  "redaonable 
tuition  fees,"  exclusion  of  all  but  regular  school  buildings  for 
location  of  classes,  elimination  of  courses  which  could  be  offered 
;.y  volunteer  groups  or  which  only  benefitted  members  of  certain 
or*janizations .     The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Department  of 
;;ducdu^on  immediately  move  to  regulate  compliance  of  adult  education 
v/ith  zho.  initial  recommendation  listed  above.     It  also  recommended 
t-^^     "The  Legislature  should  make  a  further  study  of  this  phase  of 
oc^ciation  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  effects  of  such  legislatior 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  1953  Legislature  and  to  examine  phases  of 
-no  program  not  previously  studied  with  the  view  of  making  recommen- 
dations for  additionu*  r^-visions  of  this  program.  " 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  adult  educators  became  embroiled 
in  justifying  their  programs  to  the  Legislature,  course  offerings 
were  trimmed  and  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  concept  of  "defined 
adult.  "-^ 

r'r.c  modifications  of  funding  brought  about  in  195  3-54  in 
effGCvi  provided  a  limited  f cundaL:ion  level  program  for  adults 
ini-.rod^cing  a  concept  of  "defined  adult."    The  modifications  were: 
(1)  that-.  .".DA  from  regular  classes  in  the  college  and  children  in  the 
public  schools  be  separated  from  classes  for  adults;    (2)  and  that 
the  ADA  be  divided  again  into   (a)  students  over  21  years  of  age 
onrolxed  in  less  than  ten  hours  of  class  per  week   (defined  adult/ 
and   (L)   that  all  other  student  ADA  be  identified  as  "other  than 
doLir.od  adult."     The  law  further  placcid  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
i4tdto  Hu;.-:port  per  unit  of  ADA  for  "defined  adult"  a  district  could 
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During  the  fifties  repeated  efforts  by  the  legislature  to 
investigate  misuse  of  state  funds  in  frill  courses  by  adult  edu- 
cators occurred.     The  California  adult  educators  by  this  time  were 
well  organized.     The  California  Council  for  Adult  Education  (orga- 
nized in  1  44),  the  California  Association  of  Adult  Education 
Administrators   (organized  in  .Ti37)  along  with  some  powerful  adult 
advisory  committees  about  the  state,  successfully  maintained  the 
prorc  stives  of  having  state  aid  to  support  classes  for  adults. 

In  order  to  bolster  support  for  classes  for  adults,  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  by  public  school  adult  educators  to  gain  a  permissive 
ten  cent  per  $100  assessed  valuation  local  tax  for  adult  education 
occurred  in  196  3.     Since  junior  colleges  were  also  part  of  the 
secondary  school  system,  this  right  to  tax  locally  accru.^d  to  these 
institution  as  well  if  the  college  was  not  in  a  unified  school 
district   (K-14).     The  junior  college  district  had  also  obtained  a 
community  service  permissive  tax   (5  cents  per  $100  assessed  valu- 
ation) but  its  main  source  of  income  locally  was  in  the  25  cent 
computational  tax  and  ten  cents  statutory  tax  first  defined  by  th.. 
Educational  Code  of  1931.     Unified  districts  could  also  take  advan- 
tage of  the  permissive  five  cent  community  service  tax.     Tho  problems 
of  the  junior  colleges,  however,  were  not  all  financial  and  during 
the  fifties,  pressure  to  look  at  the  entire  higher  education  sy^t^x-i 
was  being  placed  on  the  legislature. 

In  answer  to  these  pressures,  a  state  liaison  committee  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Califcrnia  and  the  State  Doparciuent 
of  Education  commissioned  a  "Survey"  in  1947  to  determine  the 
state's  needs  in  higher  education.     This  Survey,  or  tho  Strayer 
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.■>-nx.rt,  showod  that  district  junior  nnn.^.,  expended  a  total  of 
over  eleven  million  dollars  in  1946-47  for  the  education  of  53,747 
-students  in  average  daily  attendance  at  an  average  cost  of  $208.54, 
.-:r.:or  colleges  maintained  by  high  school  diafrin..  spent  almost 
-ivo  million  for  20,4  32  students  in  average  daily  attendace  or  a 
:>.r  .tudont  cost  was  S241.  37.    The  strayer  Study  recomended  that 
:vr..or  colleges  be  defined  as  a  unique  institution  in  higher  edu- 
cac  nr..     The  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Junior 
C.-.oge  Kduoation  within  the  State  Department  of  Education. ^ 

NO  new  approaches  to  junior  college  financing  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  Survey,  but  wish  increasing  enrollments  following  the 
Kor.^an  War  a  new  study  o-  needs  .-as  made  and  is  reported  in  the 
geg.udy  Of  the  yeeds  of  California  in  Hiah.r  P,.n...,-^„      This  study 
r.o.cd  that  state  support  had  greatly  expanded  since  1947,  with  33 
?or  cent  of  the  total  costs  of  th,  colleges  being  borne  by  the 
state  at  a  cost  of  about  $13.6  million. 

The  ■■Restudy"   (1955), 2  the  changing  of  titles  by  many  colleges 
to  c=r;.^unity  college,  and  the  awarding  of  professional  rank  by  some 
ooilegos  indicated  a  move  of  the  California  colleges  towards  higher 
education  and  in  1960  the  college    legally  became  a  part  of  the 
system  of  higher  education,  maintaining  however  their  place  in  the 
sccop.darv  education  system  as  well.     The  master  plan  called  for  an 
increased  state  support  to  reach  45  per  cent  by  1975  and  a  diversion 

....se V ;  "^c:r\c^rii"p^^^3 . ^^ES^f^^f  ^^^^^'l 
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of  50,000  students  from  the  University  and  State  College  systems' 
1965  projective  enrollment. 

1964  to  1972 

A  number  of  trends  can  be  identified  which  will  help  one 
understand  and  pat  into  perspective  the  more  recent  developments 
within  adult  education  from  1964  forward.     Some  of  these  important 
trends  which  impinge  on  this  investigation  are,  the  firm  establi&h- 
H'jnt  of  adult  education  witnin  the  public  school  and  the  community 
college,  the  identity  crisis  of  the  junior — now  community — college 
in  terms  of  institutional  alliance,  the  firm  commitment  to  local 
taxes  to  support  secondary  and  community  college  (but  not  state 
College  and  university)  activities,  the  artifacts  of  definitions 
and  nomenclature  affecting  adult  education,  and  strong  political 
alliances  which  have  a  long  history  of  contesting  for  public 
dollars  within  the  state  legislature. 

In  the  period  between  1856  and  1964,  adult  education,  first 
identified  with  elementary  schools,  became  the  prerogative  almost 
exclusively  of  the  high  schools  until  World  War  II,  when  apparently 
for  fiscal  considerations  many  classes  for  adults  were  transferred 
to  the  junior  college.     The  close  identity  of  the  junior  college 
with  secondary  school  districts  appeared  to  encourage  a  sharing  of 
functions  which  later  would  be  hotly  contested  as  these  institutions 
wore  separated. 

Foliowinc;  World  War  II,  the  increasing  separate  identity  as 
a  community  college  and  attempts  to  identify  upward  with  higher 
education  culminated  in  the  Donahoe  Act  whereby  junior  colleges 
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wero  legally  defined  as  a  part  of  the  syitem  of  higher  education 
while  remaining  legally  a  part  of  the  secindary  system.    The  rapid 
growth  of  the  community  college  and   its  political  power  can  be 
attested  by  the  colleges'  gaining  independent  governance  in  1967, 
the  passing  of  the  1967  Junior  College  Construction  Act  insuring 
50  per  cjnt  state  support  for  vicility  development,  and  the  passing 
in  1968  of  a  State  Bond  issue  for  65  million  dollars  earmarked  for 
jun'-^r  college  construction. 

The  period  1964  to  1972  not  only  produced  an  expansion  of 
adult  education  with  changes  in  the  character  of  the  adult  offerings 
but  also  was  marked  by  an  intensification  of  the  conflict  between 
secondary  schools  and  community  college  sponsorship.    These  changes 
are  documented  ±a  this  section  and  expanded  on  more  fully  in 
following  sections. 

Issues  within  the  Community  Colleges.-  Through  the  sixties  one  finds 
a  large  expansion  of  community  colleges  which  grew  in  number  from 
74  in  1964-65,  to  82  in  1967-68,  to  92  in  1970.     By  1970  twenty 
of  these  colleges  offered  a  "comprehensive  program  at  both  the 
secondary  and  community  college  level. 

Although  state  funding  for  community  colleges  has  become 
docidedly  improved  community  colleges  have  been  asked  to  shoulder 
a  larger  proportion  of  college  baccalaureate  students  than  the 
increase  in  state  funding  srpports.     This  heightens  the  growing 
conflict  with  the  four  year  state  institutions  which  enjoy  a  high 

-^"A  Statement  of  Policy  Relating  to  Continuing  Education 
Committee  on  Educational  Programs,  n.d..  Item  #1. 
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level  of  state  suoport.    The  community  college  literatu    .*  points 
out  that  or  every  state  higher  education  dollar  in  1970  the  community 
colleges  received  13C,  the  state  colleges  got  and  the  University 

got  4         At  the  same  time  community  college  enrollments  are 
increasing  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  state  and  university  campuses 
combined.     These  factors  mean  tnat  the  community  colleges  "Short- 
chanqod  in  state  operational  support, — have  been  forced  to  resort 

local  voter-approved  permissive  tax  increases  beyond  the 
statutory  limit,  and  virtually  all  districts  are  levying  to  the 
full  extent  those  approved  increases."^ 

The  term  "defined  adult"  has  had  some  influence  on  the  funding 
of  adult  education  ir.  California  and  has  been  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  leaders  in  the  community  colleges  and  school  districts.  A 
"defined  adult"  is  over  21  years  of  age  and  is  taking  no  more  than 
ten  hours  of  instruction  per  week.     The  legislature  developed  the 
concept  of  the  "defined  adult"  as  a  means  of  providing  for  a  part 
of  the  adult  continuing  education  progrcims  at  a  lower  level  of 
reimbursement  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  than  that  used 
for  full-time  students  and  for  part-time  students  who  are  under  21 
years  of  age.. 

California  adult  educators  have  attempted  unsuccessfully  for 
some  years  to  eliminate  the  "defined  adult"  category  which  would 
result  in  an  increase  m  the  level  of  state  support.     Fv.  ".i  .i  cl.anqe 
could  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  providing  a  high  quality 
adult  education  program  for  two  half-cime  students  is  not  only  as 

^"This  Speaks  for  the  Junior  Colleges"   (Sacramento:  California 
Junior  College  Association,  1970),  pp.  2-5. 
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costly  as  serving  one  full-time  student  but  also  is  likaly  to  be 
even  more  expensive.    Possibly  the  "defined  adult"  concept  would 
have  been  eliminated  if  the  national  and  state  steps  to  reduce  the 
legal  age  of  adulthood  from  21  to  18  had  not  been  taking  place. 
Within  the  community  colleges  the  proportion  of  part-time  students 
aged  18  through  21  has  been  increasing.    As  these  students  may  be 
taking  ten  or  fewer  hours  of  instruction  per  week  the  colleges 
stood  to  suffer  a  loss  in  income  if  this  group  were  to  be  regarded 
a.  X ailing  within  the  "defined  aduli""  category.     To  avoid  the  loss 
in  income  which  would  have  followed  the  redefinition  of  the  "defined 
c-idult"  to  include  those  18  years  of  age  and  older,  the  community 
college  leaders  succecL^^lly  worked  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  would  retain  the  21  year  age  level  for  "defined  adults."  It 
seems  likely  that  both  community  college  and  school  district 
administrators  would  have  preferred  to  eliminate  the  "defined 
adult"  category,  but  the  total  cost  of  such  a  move  was  estimated 
to  be  too  high  to  be  acceptable  to  the  legislature.  Accordingly 
the  only  action  taken  by  the  legislature  was  to  preserve  the  21  year 
Minimum  age  for  "defined  adults/'  a  step  which  prevented  the  com- 
munity colleges  from  losing  millions  of  dollars  of  state  support. 
It  seems  likely  that  both  the  representatives  of  the  community 
colleges  and  those  of  the  unified  and  secondary  school  districts 
will  work  for  the  elimination  of  the  "defined  adult"  category.  So 
far  their  efforts  have  led  to  a  minor  increase  in  the  value  of  a 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance  for  "defined  adults." 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Programs  proposed  the  following 
workinf?  dofinition  of  continuing  educe'tion  which  was  adopted  by  the 
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Board  of  Governors  of  California  Coitununity  Colleges: 

Graded  classes  "  '"iaises  organized  primarily  for  adult  students 
usually  offered  during  evening  hours  and  which  meet  all  the 
following  standards: 

1.  Organized  to  meet  requirements  as  associate  degree  or 
occupation  certificate  and  part  of  a  course  of  study 
not  to  exceed  70  units. 

2.  Offered  as  described  in  a  college  catalog,  a  course 
outline  is  available,  and  course  requirements  and 
credit  awarded  are  consistent  with  Education  Code 
Section  22651. 

3.  Only  students  meeting  prerequisites  are  enrolled. 

4.  Offered  subject  to  published  standards  of  matricula- 
tion, attendance  and  achievement. 

5.  Students  are  awarded  marks  or  grades  on  the  basis  of 
methods  of  eva.luation  set  forth  by  the  college  and 
subject  to  standards  of  retention. 

6.  Repeated  enrollments  are  not  accepted  unless  there 
are  unusual  circumstances. 


Classes  for  adult.:  -  Classes  given  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
evening  which  meet  these  criteria: 

1.  Designed  primary  for  adults. 

2.  Do  not  necessarily  require  prerequisites  before  a 
student  can  enroll. 

3.  Are  not  necessarily  part  of  an  organized  sequence  of 
classes. 

4.  Class  outline  has  been  developed  which  shows  stated 
educational  objectives,  standards  of  achievement  and 
evaluation,  and  measures  progress  of  student. 

i.  Not  part  of  a  graded  program  of  Community  Colleges. 
6,  Elementary  and  secondary  school  diploma  programs  and 
subject.3  if  requested  to  do  so  by  a  secondary  district. 

Community  service  classes  or  -activities  -  Boards  of  trustees 
of  Community  College  districts  are  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  community  service  classes  and  activities  as  follows: 

Lecture  and  forum  series,  avocational  and  recreational 
type  clasi^es,  and  classes  designed  to  provide  instruction 
for  physical,  mental,  moral,  economic,  or  civic  de'^-elopment 


1 

CornmittGc  on  Educational  Programs,   "Regulations  Relating 
to  Continuinq  Education,"  adopted  by  Board  of  Governors  of  California 
Community  Colleges,  September  12,  1971. 
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Adult  continuing  education  prograiranlng  is  one  of  the  avenues 
open  to  community  colleges  which  are  attempting  to  grow.  Some 

community  colleges  absorbed  the    adult  education  programs  of  their 
local  secondary/unified  school  districts  and  others  initiated  pro- 
grams in  competition  with  them.    Prevented  by  tradition  and  forbidden 
by  law  from  cl.arging  tuition  to  students  who  were  minors,  the 
districts  turned  to  fees  for  adult  students  as  a  way  of  increasing 
incir.., .     A  study  by  Wake  in  1968  involved  79  of  the  80  colleges 
v;hich  were  then  in  operation.     Kic  data  indicated  that  33  community 
college  districts  were  charging  adults  fees  for  graded  courses  and 
31  v;orc  charging  fees  for  "ungraded."    Evening  students  were  being 
assessed  student  body  fees  by  39  districts.     "This  represents  a 
dramatic  increase  in  junior  college  charging  of  fees,"  Wiser  said 
to  the  Senate  Education  Committee  even  though  he  presented  no 
comparable  data  for  any  previous  period.^ 

Abrams  and  Royce  noted  in  1969  in  a  report  on  continuing  edu- 
cation that  while  half  the  community  colleges  cling  to  a  no  tuition 
policy,  "several  admit  that  they  may  be  forced  to  it."    Some  who 
have  recently  initiated  or  raised  fees  reported  few  adverse  effects; 
they  felt  chat  most  adult  students  could  afford  an  average  of  $12 
to  $15  per  course  and  that  the  fee  represented  a  test  of  their 
sincerity  in  wanting  it.^  Fees  for  classes  for  adults  average 

■'"Reported  by  Harvey  n.  Wxser,   "Tuition  Trends  in  Community 
Colleges,"  Exhibit  4  at  Senate  Education  Committee,  n.d. 

2 

Janet  Abrams  and  William  S.   Royce,   "Continuing  Higher 
Education  in  California"    (Sacramento:     Coordinating  Council  for 
Higher  Education,  January,  1969),  p.  56. 
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no  more  than  $3  to  $5;  however  community  colleges  do  charge  n.ore 
for  community  service  classes  in  order  to  be  self-supporting  without 
state  reimbursement.^ 

An  October,  1970  report  of  the  CCHE  indicated  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  adult  programs  were  charging  fees  in  1969-70  at  an 
increased  rate  from  the  previous  year  but  no  breakdown  in  these 
figured  between  secondary  adult  schools  and  community  colleges  was 
T.ade , 

The  use  of  permissive  override  taxes  was  another  way  community 
colleges  attempted  to  support  their  growth.     In  1969-70  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  junior  college  districts  (68),  a  15  per  cent  increase 
since  19G8-69,  were  utilizing  the  adult  education  ten  cent  permissive 
tax.     The  average  rate  in  this  year  was  5.7^,  an  average  1^ 
increase  over  the  previous  year.^  Even  though  4  0  per  cent  of 
California  Community  College  Districts  were  not  utilizing  the  10 
cent  permissive  override  tax  fox  adult  education,  represeatdtives 
of  the  districts  which  were  taking  advantage  of  it  appeared  to  be 
developing  a  growing  commitment  to  this  area  of  work.     One  of  the 
f.-cts  which  confounds  the  interpretation  of  the  data  on  the  use  of 
the  adult  education  override  tax  is  that  some  districts  drew  upon 
their  general  tax  revenue  to  support  adult  education  and  may  not 
have  felt  any  need  to  spend  so  large  an  amount  of  money  as  to 
require  the  use  of  the  special  tax.     Some  County  councils  have 


Letter  from  Dale  Collins,  Specialist  in  Academic  Affairs, 
Chancellor's  Office,  California  Community  Colleges,  Sacramento 
California,  December  26,  197  3. 

2cCHE,   "Status  Report  on  Continuing  Education,"  October  2x- 
22,  1970.  ' 


■^Ibid. 
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ruled  that  permissive  override  taxes  cannot  be  levied  unless  the 
district  is  already  taxing  to  the  limit  of  its  general  taxing 
authority.     In  such  districts  adult  education  programs  may  have 
boon  funded  partially  or  entirely  by  general  tax  revenues. 

Though  written  documentation  was  hard  to  obtain,  testimony 
was  offered  by  both  state  and  local  officials  in  both  institutions 
that  the  community  colleges  were  diverting  funds  originating  from 
the  ton  cent  permissive  tax  override  for  purposes  clearly  other 
than  adult  education.    Generally  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
that  everything  performed  by  the  community  college  is  adult  edu- 
cation (education  of  adults) ,  local  community  college  districts 
were  able  to  obtain  a  county  council's  opinion  that  declared  it 
legitimate  to  utilize  the  adult  education  tax  to  augment  the 
state's  foundation  rate  for  their  regular  13th  and  14th  grade 
level  program.     In  many  cases,  the  absorption  of  the  ten  cents  was 
effectuated  by  the  community  college  declaring  the  extended  day 
(otherwise  credit)  program  enrollmen':  to  be  75%  or  more  adults. 
Regular  community  college  students  could  then  by  petition  obtain 
academic  credit  toward  graduation  through  t^eir  attendance  in  such 
a  class.    At  a  time  when  increases  in  state  funding  were  rot  keeping 
abreast  with  the  expanding  numbers  of  students,  and  corresponding 
financial  commitments,  the  community  colleges  discovered  that,  with 
the  combination  of  the  ten  cent  tax  and  the  lower  foundation,  they 
could  be  better  off  than  with  the  so-called  regular  foundaticr. 
program. 

Since  the  adult  education  tax  was  a  loca]  matter  and  it  had 

been  onacted  before  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
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the  Caliroi-;uj  Conupunity  Colleges,  the  Board  assumed  a  stance  of 
noninvolvo.T..-^nt .     Without  the  use  of  the  adult  tax,  according  to 
r<j:;oa-_  .d  i;..'.jii.T;o;v/  son^.u  colltigcs  would  have  been  incapable  financially 
to  dustain  such  things  as  faculty  raises.     If  the  practice  had  been 
challenged,  many  community  colleges  would  have  been  forced  into 
bankruptcy  due  to  a  long-standing  dependency  upon  the  additional 
and  apparently  irreplaceable  source  of  income.     With  the  passage 
ot"  SB  00,  ccrrjnunity  colleges  were  permitted  legally  to  draw  upon 
that  ton  cento  formerly,  but  no  longer,  marked  for  adult  education. 

Thio  piionomenon,  of  course,  was  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  community  colleges.    Firsthand  reports  were  received  on  at  least 
one  rjublic  school  district  and  second-hand  information  was  received 
relative  to  the  utilization  of  funds  generated  by  adult  education, 
either  from  the  ton  cent  tax  override  or  from  state-awarded  reim- 
bursement for    ADA      generated  by  adults  for  portions  of  the  regular 
K-12  program.     Ironically  enough,  investigating  in  its  Partial 
Report,  the  Senate  Interim  Committee  on  Adult  Education  in  March, 
1933,  stated  in  its  fourth  recommendation  that, 

.   .   .  Adult  ADA  should  be  counted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
aoneral  educational  fund  after  vhich  the  excesses  which  accrue 
xjy  reason  of  r,uch  onrollments"~i'hould  be  diverted  to  the  educT^ 
tional  program  most  m  need  of  assistance,  which,  at  the  prese n t 
time,   13  the  elementary  scnool  program.    [Italics  added.] 

:ic=i:\  :.r.st:. tutionc  ijeemed  to  exhibit  a  range  of  adherence  to 

this  principle.     In  fact,  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  educational 

nanaccT.-.ent  procedure,  v/hen  various  courses  of  instruction  with 

variai.i.:-  ca=iZ:S  ..;u.!i  :.fy  for  eaual  ar.iounts  o£'  reimbursement,  to  have 

cour.-.o.'-  •.-.•h:        j-r-rv-r:; '-c-   funds  i\  e:;ce.sn  o^'  cozts  pay  for  the  more 


o 
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There  is  evidence,  at  least  at  top  leadership  levels,  that 
California  colleges  like  their  counterparts  in  other  states,  are 

moviny  phiiosopiiicaiiy  from  an  academic  orientation  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive viewpoint.     As  early  as  1964,  Toews,^  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Junior  Colleqe  Education,  argued  that  college  curriculum 
should  DC  based  on  the  needs  of  people  rather  than  on  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  age  and  time  devoted  to  study.     He  therefore  suggested 
that  adult  bo  defined  as  any  person  over  18  or  who  has  a  high 
achool  diploma.     In  other  words,  the  college's  clientele  were  all 
adults  needing  a  variety  of  curricula  depending  on  their  needs. 
He  furthv2r  argued  that  "special"  or  "part  time"  status  might  have 
some  function  in  the  reporting  of  enrollments  but  never  should  be 
used  to  determine  the  types  of  classes  or  financial  support  they 
v/ould  receive. 

Issuer  in  Secondary  School  Adult  Programs.-  The  arrival  of  ABE 
lod'^ ral  funds,  along  with  other  sources  of  federally  funded  pro- 
grams sucii  as  MDTA,  increased  vocational  funding  for  adults,  and 
WIN,  not  only  stimulated  an  increase  in  the  size  but  also  changed 
the  character  of  the  program.     Especially  significant  was  the 
increase  in  elementary  and  vocational  education.     During  this 
:)ariod   (i:)04-65  to  1970-71)  elementary  education  anrollments 
incrcasGci  rrom  1.2  to  12  per  cent  of  total  secondary  adult  school 
vnroxlr.nnL^:i .     The  increase  in  vocational  funding  for  adults  affected 
ospecially  largo  urban  areas  where  occupational  and  manpower  centers 

■'i'r.n         7o'--v'-' ,   "Do  fin  it  ion  of  Adult  Fxlucm.  \on,"  in  a  memo  to 
Jr.  ■-•.'xil  ia.-n  li.   ..paidj.:-..;  of  tne  CCHK  dated  August  20,  1964  . 
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wore  orcjnii.'.od  lor  the  educationally  and  vocationall  disadvantaged 
adult. 

*ypijai  of  ur.tjoo  changes  could  be  seen  in  Los  Angeles  which 
has  the  largest  public  school  adult  education  program  in  the  nation. 
Starting  in  1967  to  early  1972,  the  three  Regional  Occupation 
Center.-:  (ROC)  and  tnroc  Regional  Occupational  Programs  (ROP)  grew 
from  zero  students  to  a  level  of  serving  40,000  students  per  year. 
The  auccoris  of  these  programs  caused  a  new  policy  statement  to  be 
issued  or.  October  28,  1971  unanimously  approved  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education. 

"We  believe  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  our  school  district 
to  provide  career  education  for  all  youth  and  adults  of  the  district 
to  the  end  that — no  student  drops  out  of  school  who  is  not  prepared 
to  enter  the  world  of  work. 

--"No  student  graduates  who  does  not  have  salcUale  skills  for 
productive  v;crk  or  college  education. 

--"Xo  adult  is  denied  an  educational  opportunity  to  become 
properly  onipioyed.  ""^ 

The  primary  characterization  of  secondary  school  adult  educa- 
tion during  this  period  appears  to  be  a  continuing  struggle  for 
survival.     Tiiio  is  not  a  nev;  issue  for  the  adult  schools  but  the 
oixties  *jrouchi  a  ir.uch  different  set  of  circumstances.     First  the 
3Gp£;ratior.  of  the  colleges  from  the  secondary  system  had  an  unusual 
effect  or.  adult  continuing  education  programs  since  previous  to  the 
oeparntion  chcrc  was  one  common  clientele  that  both  institutions 

^li  ^-  sO,   ivMlonal  Centers  and  Programs   (Los  Angeles:  City 
Unified  School  DisVrict,  1972). 
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served.     Up  until  1968  adult  enrollments,  whether  in  colleges  or 
adult  nchools,  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education.  The 
fact  t;;.a'w  adult  education  in  both  institutions  was  marginal  was  an 
dCceptGd  fact  and  one  which  may  have  placed  pressures  on  adult 
oducation  personnel  to  band  together  in  associations  and  to  create 
3p<--^ciai  interest  groups  to  deal  politically  with  those  adverse  to 
publicly  supporting  the  education  of  adults. 

Wicn  tiio  institutional  separations,  it  appears  that  adult 
•-'rcTr.;."'.:; ,  ly.jth  academic  and  vocational,  tended  to  become  pawns  to 
.•nu..::.  :.i-r:  r  institutional  needs  of  financial  support  for  large  urban 
scconciarv  /scnools  and  the  aspiring  growing  community  college.  The 
i;_-ader3:-:ip,  -^'aich  had  been  a  product  of  adult  programs  operating 
on  zho  nargin,  in  the  thirties,  forties,  and  especially  the  fifties 
now  began  to  be  fragmented  and  to  turn  to  contesting  with  one 
another. 

In  sumr.ary,  adult  education  from  1964  to  19  71  saw  many  changes 
in  procfra.T\o  and  in  the  infrastructure  which  surrounced  it.  The 
:;izc-  of  who  enterprise  has  grown  markedly,  even  though  separated 
bl   Its  two  institutional  sponsors, 

Grov/th  of  Adult  Education 

.■•.uulu  ..chooL:;  and  programs  had  enjoyed  a  steady  and  healthy 
qrcv.L;-:  rate  up  until  197C.     This  growth  can  be  seen  in  Table  Iv-1. 

: .3  ox'.iar  fr-^n  ';.'.<  sc  data  that  some  secondary  school  adult 
:-roqr  i:  .    .-.-/..•c:  'o  tn-  cn.-rur.uni ty  colleges  in  1967-68.     So  that  while 
tiioT'-;  -.vi     c--^r.M;-.u-.a  .^rowth  ^specially  in  secondary  districts  developing 
 «»'iUi.'.  :-ir;-^.oolii  ratacr  than  simply  having  classes  for 
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adults,        jorms  ot  adult  ADA  the  secondary  schools  are  struggling 
to  hold  tiicir  own.     The  relative  growth  changes  in  public  school 
s-iiiU  comrnu:: j-iy  coiiogu  adult  education  were  exaggerated  both  in 
1964    when    the      San  Diego  program  was  transferred  from  the  unified 
school  district  to  the  community  college  district  and  in  1970-71 
when  ^h'>         rriricJ  sco  program  shifted.    These  transfers  appeared 
to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  statistical  reports  of  adult  con- 
tinuinvT  education  programs  because  the  numbers  were  subtracted  from 
the  secondary/unified  district  totals  and  were  also  added  to  the 
community  collego  district  totals. 

TABLE  IV- 1 

DISTRICTS  REPORTING  ADULT  PROGRAMS  TO 
THE  BUREAU  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
1964  TO  1972 


1964-65     1966-67     1969-70    1970-71  1971-72 


Secondary  Di:J^:ric^.'^ 
with  Scparat:c  Adult 
School J 

Seco;ulary  Di.^tricti; 
v/iti;  Clas:ics  for 
Adul ts 


151 


142 


157 


144 


179 


112 


183 


113 


193 


104 


Total  secondary  districts 
With  Adult  Programs  2  93 


v/ir,..  v:ia3.-5.j:-:  for  Adul^;7 

oL.ii.  ^. lilts  or  ADA 
J-:  f:  r.od  A.iuj  t  .s 
■  t     r  t..  Defined 


60 
':/A 


301 


b2 


291 


296 


297 


117,947     110,890  119,639 
62,709       55,400  62,224 

55,238       55,^90  57,415 
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Junior  Coiio'jo  Jiytricts  stopped  reporting  their  adult  con- 
tinumq  education  otatistics  to  the  State  Board  of  Ed\.*ition  and 

^e'jun  rvport.ins7  to  tiie  Office  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of 
Govornors  m  1969-70.     Honce  no  statistics  on  the  junior  college 
:)ro>Tr  i.T.s  were  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education, 

lor  Call,  1964,  Stanley  Sworder,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education,  reported  that  587,094  different  adult  students  accounted 
:•'!•  'h  ;,36o  unduplicated  enrollments  in  both  the  secondary  schools 
.1"'-.  tho  junior  college. Academic  subjects,  including  elementary 

s ,  i;n;7iis:i,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  social 
sci-:-:cos  and  tine  arts  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  enrollments 
v.T.il^-  vocational  areas  of  instruction  accounted  for  31  per  cent  of 
tr.c  enrollments.  EleriGntary  education  enrollments  were  1.4  per  co.nt  of 
Ll.e  total.     In  this  year  1588  elementary  certificates,  13,C40  high 
:3c.'-.ool  diplonas,  and  2,717  Associate  in  Arts  degrees  vere  awarded 
CO  -'dultd.     The  nurJ:>cr  of  certificates  represented  a  growth  of 
i/.i,  ::or  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  aDOVG  statistics  represented  activities  carried  out  in 
i". :  udui-i   ochoolj  with  125  full-time  administrators,  142  day  high 
?.c:-.ools,  and  60  junior  colleges.     Salaries  of  full-time  adminis- 
T..rat.-rr:  riw.raqcd  14  to  15,000  dollars  while  the  median  salary  of 
■; v.io..  .  r.i  v/a^;  ir.  the  $5-":o  to  $6.00  range  with  pay  rates>  usually 
.r  . .-.  -he  junior  colleges. 

.1:.       r  :  Ilmcr.to  as  reported  by  Sworder  are  shown  in  Table  IV-2. 

■        Jir".d  the  :icccndary  sy.utern  in  1064  both  reported 

"  ;  ica '. .  V      In  C.'a' :. -."or-iiia :  A 

'   ■  ■'.  ■■'y  •'^u-.u-.^-y, "  'Sali.r  :;ducation,  Vol.    II,  No.  10, 
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to  iho  State  iiotird  of  Education  the  following  breakdown  of  figures 
for  ovaning  '.\iqh  schools  and  classes  for  adults  in  evening  junior 


rinroll.nent 
Totals 


TABLE  IV-2 


ADULT  ENROLLMENTS  -  FALL,  1964 


Dav  High 
Schools 


Evening  High    Jr.  College    Jr.  College 
Schools  and      Classes  for  Graded 

Adults  Classes  Grand 

Total 


Jr.  College 
Classes  for 
Adults 


27, 981 


456,675 


75,425 


203,285  763,366 


Ti.csc  figures  qivcn  by  Sworder  might  be  the  starting  point 
for  documenting  the  growth  of  adult  education  from  1964-65  to  1970-71. 
However,  the  figures  reported  by  Sworder  on  the  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education  are  different  from  those  reported  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  their  annual  report  which,  again,  are  different 
from  tho  Ooordiriating  Council  of  Higher  Education  (CCHE)  reporting 
on  continuing  education  in  the  junior  college  for  that  same  year. 
In  ail  cases  t'nese  figures  are  unduplicated  fall  head  count.  The 
distinction  in  the  v/ay  thccc  figures  are  reported,  and  all  come 
ultirr.ately  fronr\  one  source,  is  the  different  definition  utilized 

1.  <  '  JL     ct         i  «^  • 

I'.'.u  uuroiau  nf  Adult  Education  reports  by  program  identifica- 
tion ind  icnores  the  "defined  adult"  category  which  is  logical 
Jiinco  icr  the  adult  ' educator  that  torn  only  has  value  for  computing 
differential  reimbui-oomant .     The  State  Department  of  Education 
y^:[ijrts  <^n  rol  i  .^cn:..  ir':-"i'/  Ir-v^^  I  •'ixcopt:  for  reporting  adults  in 
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junior  colleges  which  i.s  then  reported  as  "defined  adult."  The 
CCHK  tonds  to  view  enrollments  in  terms  of  credit  (graded  -  non 
qradod)  and  f ull- tirnc/part-timo  students.     However,  the  "defined 
adult"  nakes  heavy  inroads  on  financing  patterns  and  so  this 
catcjory  is  .ioparntod  out  along  with  non-graded  courses  as  being 
adult  wi.on  tnc  CCHi:  attempts  to  document  continuing  education. 

In  order  to  place  Sworder ' s  report  in  context  with  comparable 
I" I  \:xi  -6  vof  adults  ao  organized  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
(.•■>;3;:)  ,  adul:  enrollments  are  reported  in  Table  lv-3  for  the  years 
1^M8  to  LjSI  in  five  year  increments.    Nineteen  forty-eight  is 
tne  firjt  year  t:\c  State  Department  of  Education's  reports  separate 
ouL  adults;  1967  io  the  last  year  junior  colleges  reported  to  the 
SD.   and  1064  nas  been  inserted  since  it  is  the  base  year  of  this 

In  the  report  total  fall  adult  enrollments  in  1964  are  587,094, 
uJLn.r  -.;.o  definition  that  persons  not  enrolled  in  regular  K  to  12 
oi    '-;r;ccLal  programs"  in  the  high  school  are  adults  and  only  the 
"defined  aduit"  is  counted  as  an  adult  in  the  junior  college 
ro- :ardlo.-; J  of  his  enrollment  in  a  graded  or  non-graded  program. 
T.^u.T  .svnrdor  reporting  763,366  found  176,624  additional  adult 
-.--.rr.  •  ir.- v/.-.on  h".  ^:,'norod  the  "defined  adult"  category.  His 

••■  ■•  .         :;iy  counced  extended  day  graded  program  as  all  adults. 
CC;::.  r.port.^  on  all  junior  college  enrollment  in  1964  and 
t':.^.-..  r  .•    r.-ison  ror  the  report  is  to  discuss  continuing  education 
•\  J  .  -'.-j.:"^':  cato>;Qri2ation  is  made  for  adults.     The  only  way  one  can 
.'">. ..J  i . • :  V  rc-:-.;  at-  adu  :  ^  onjiolliaents  given  chese  figures  is  to  take 
La-.-  CO..::::  un^•;rac;-d  :;our3es  and  add  the  "defined  adult"  to 
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..;c>....  ci.::>  U!o   vlr:'.;.21J)        41  ocr  cent  of  the  total 

-.,v......  ,;.M-;;_ «4il;33o),     ''Dcij-nad  jiaulc::^"  o-Li'icr  than  adulto 

1,1:  r ,  ac^oant:  for  :)2   .:cr  cent  cf  the  to  Lai 

■  ^■*^.*--.'    ■ ciasjc^    (57  ^  1  j3/(;2  ,  iu  3 )  .     Therefore  x^: 
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..vai^awLi.;  ^J/.  "i^.-.-j  aj.'iOLint  of  ADA  uCCOLintoa  for  by  riciturv 
*:.j..:,iuj^  ol  ;vdri:  Lx:iv^  nature  of  .T.uch  of  the  maturu 

it  i.i  aoou::.oa  jii.^L  youth  and  young  adults  (uncLcf:r 
for  iarcjur  :\U:v.h'^r  ol  ADA  units.     Tte  CCllE  report 

-'i^-.cac.jd  th...u  Li^cr^j  v;.;i\:  74  public  junaor  ccllegeo  in 
...v.■;^'V■:  r: ,   cr,  1/        c     .  :..s.; :^  /.cru  r^port'ji  by  the  Bureau  oi 
.."^r.  ^l;'..:::  ..auca'ij-on  ci^i35:o:;         addit:ion  to 

'   cnroiiiju  "do ...:a.^  aJult^.*'    Tho  iriean  tcacncrL; 

•  ■       '  ^        ;■  a.^  oc.jo  v:>u7  ::ouu,         ni:..;:  per  cont  from  thti 


.  '.i.ia'^  i'.'L''t  :.-G;is:.v'i'.o'..i:  around  6C?/0j0 
•      :.  .      :;':h-  1      .-c:"i-..o.-  ;  La-.-   c.o^-uni  cy 
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distributed  in  the  two  institutions  with  probably  a  higher  adult 
student  ADA  accruing  to  junior  colleges.     Eleinentary  education 
enrollrricnts  in  the  fall  of  1964  were  10,852  in  both  institutions. 
Separate  figures  for  the  two  institutions  are  not  reported. 

Sworder  reported  that  1.4  per  cent  of  total  adult  enroll- 
mencs  ia  fall  1964  was  for  elementary  education.     In  1964-65, 
.  $1,077,4  91  of  new  money  for  ABE  became  available  through  Federal 
fur.ds.     starij  and  local  contributions  were  reported  as  $2,631,204 
for  a  total  of  $3,703,695.     In  1970-71  those  figures  had  increased 
to-  $2,189,665   (federal),  $3,426,301.  (state  and  local)  for  a  total 
of  $5,615,966  spent  on  ABE.     No  enrollment  data  were  available 
for  1964-65    (at  the  state  or  federal  offices  of  education);  however, 
data  for  1966-67  through  1971-72  are  reported  in  Table  lV-5  for  ABE 
enrol]  r>ents . 

According  to  Sworder,  elementary  subjects  accounted  for 
1,068  fall  onroliments  or  about  2,100  enrollments  annually.  By 
1366-67  ABt-i:  enrollments  were  28,795  and  had  reached  57,278  by 
1970-71.     Tne  1966  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  stated 
that  in  October  1966  there  were  15,186  students  enrolled  in  ele- 
mentary subjects.     It  weld  appear,  then,  that  very  little  ABE  was 
occurrinq  in  California  prior  to  the  advent  of  federal  funds. 
CL'her^.Q  iuta  are  contrary  to  information  gathered  in  interviews.  > 
In  tormj  of  these  figures  1,068  fall  enrollments  in  1964  had 
.ncruaso.:  to  15,186  enrollments  in  1966,  a  1,321  per  cent  increase 
i.n  t:i..  .'Criod  of  two  years.     In  1970  in  secondary  adult  schools 
•■il"--^/    i ^■r.-.z.  t'-^til   annual  cnrollnontfo    (1  ,232  ,480)  or 

132,2'J't  \3iL  enrol Imon to  v/arc  reported.     This  would  indicate  that 
o 
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federal  ABE  monies  had  stimulated  such  growth  in  this  area  of 
adult  education  that  within  six  years  the  same  2,000  enrollments 
had  grown  to  about  138,000  with  only  some  70,000  receiving  federal 
support . 

In  Table  IV-6  growth  in  all  adult  education  in  the  junior 
college  is  reported  for  the  period  1964  to  1971.    Junior  college 
data  were  available  for  1968,  1969  and  1970  fall  enrollments  and 
wore  estimated  for  1964.     Secondary  adult  school  data  were  avail- 
able for  fall  enrollments  in  1967  and  1970  and  were  estimated  for 
1964.     These  data  appear  in  Table  IV-7. 

TABLE  IV-6 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OCTOBER  ENROLLMENTS  IN  UNGRADED  CLASSES 
AND  GRADED  CLASSES  THAT  ENROLL  75%  ADULTS 

1964-65  1968-69        1969-70  1970-71 

Ungraded 

Classes  62,163  111,028        193,630  332,731 

Graded 

Classes  with 

751  Adult  169;21.3'^  274,448         287,662  202,548 

^"otal3  231  ,376  385,476        481,292  535,279 

'^"Defined  aduLt"  figure  in  graded  classes  is  used  here  and 
is  not  strictly  comparable  to  graded  classes  with  75%  adults. 
Sworder  vjported  203,23  5  in  this  category. 

TABLE  IV-7 

SLCCC'DARY  ADULT  SCHOOL  OCTOBER  ENROLLMENTS  AS  REPORTED 
3Y  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


i''^o4-65  1967-08  1969-70  1970-71 

362,771  38i,59y  XA  367,923 
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In  fall  1964-65  approximately  594,147  adults  (Tables  IV-6 
and  IV-7)  wore  enrolled  in  both  junior  college  and  secondary  school 
adult  education  with  61  per  cent  of  the  enrollments  occurring  in 
the  secondary  adult  schools.     In  1970-71,  903,202  adults  were 
enrolled  in  the  fall  in  the  two  institutions  with  41  per  cent  of 
enrollments  in  tne  secondary  adult  schools. 

Does  this  mean  that  adults  in  California  are  electing  to  go 
to  the  community  college  rather  them  the  secondary  adult  school 
program?    The  answer  is  no,  not  necessarily.    The  1969-70  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  data  representing  115,451  enrollees  and 
149,287  annual  enrollments  or  14,959  ADA  units  were  reported  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.     Included  in  uhese  figures  are 
28,113  ABE  students.     In  1970  these  enrollments  were  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  with  relatively  few  changes  in  personnel, 
curriculum,  or  place  of  clashes.    Even  if  the  total  enrollments 
were  divided  in  half  to  approximately  75,000  fall  enrollments  this 
would  mean  that  the  college  fall  enrollments  would  increase  to 
442,923.     This  would  mean  that  51  per  cent  of  the  enrollments  were 
in  the  junior  college  but  that  adult  fall  enrollments  had  dropped 
by  21,013  or  a  4.4  per  cent  decrease  drom  the  previous  year. 

In  1^70-71  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  indicated  that  ABE 
is  13S,2'34  or  over  11  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollments.  The 
coiumunity  collage  in  this  same  y^ir  reports  3,  995  enrollments  in 
ungraded  oicr.-enuary  education  and  208  enrollments  in  graded  ele- 
iTventary  education  which  accounts  for  less  than  1'^  of  the  total  fall 
enrollment.     It  is  unclear  as  to  how  the  28,173  ABE  students  trans- 
ferred to  tne  comr.;unicy  coilecjos  m  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  in 
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1969-70  were  accounted  for  in  those  1970-71  figures. 

7ho  total  growth  in  terms  of  fall  enrollments  in  both  the 
secondary  adult  schools  and  community  college  continuing  education 
can  be  seen  in  Figure  IV-1. 

In  Figure  IV-1  two  striking  observations  can  be  seen.  First, 
the  coiloqe  ungraded  enrollments  in  1970  increased  dramatically 
and  crr.idod  classes  with  75  per  cent  adults  declined  and  were  sub- 
:jr  ant :  ally  lower  than  ungraded  enrollments  for  the  first  time. 
S'..:'.^jn^:IV,  and  this  fact  is  related  to  the  previous  observation,  for 

firnt:  tine  socondary  adult  schools  declined  in  enrollments  in 
1^10  -         first  year  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  enrollments  were 
roi,.^rr,od  to  tiiO  Chancellor's  Office. 

T:*o  overall  impression  is  that  adult  education  in  the  secondary 
jcr.ooi.:  13  leveling  off  and  community  college  continuing  education 
cc:- r.irucs  to  grow  but  is  characterized  more  by  ungraded  courses. 

:  leveling  off  of  adult  education  in  the  secondary  schools, 
/.o.vjvc'r,  .Tiust  bo  tenpercd  with  the  realization  that  some  20  junior 
cc^lloqo  d^s trices  now  offer  all  adult  education  programs  within 
L.ioir  ^^^.omct.s  and  an  as  yet  undetermined  percentage  of  these 
f.;lo:.raCtJ  roprc'S-.nt  ..rograms  v/hich  were  developed  and  previously 
.-  ;.*;.i.-.or'/ .jv  .secondary  school . 

IV-o  ^;hov..^  adult  enrollmont:s  by  program  area  and  relative 
^rs::^-  ^^'sr.  and  u.  cru  i.^os  m  i:)GrcGntaqc  per  area  over  time.  Care 

.a/njn  :.•  r.admq  Tai*>l-;  IV-8  .;incc  the  first  throe  columns 
.'jv-.-:    i.jl...   jr.r  *^ir.>.:ntri  m  L:\o  £cill^  for  the  I'-Jocondary  .school  system 
...^  i--  *  •  *  c^^iT^lunod.     '-'-v*  '^'■'^rox\c\  thr-  '"^  coluninn  .^how 

^1  iTv^-nr ..  for   ci.roo  solGctod  years  in  tho'  socondary  school^ 
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wnilo  the  last  three  columns  are  for  community  college  data 
rei^ortod  for  fall  enrollments  divided  into  graded  and  non  graded 
couroOJ , 

Some  trondis  which  appear  important  are  as  follows: 

•Uomentary  education,  now  called  adult  basic  education  and 
includir.q  Tnglish  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  has  moved  from  1.2  per 
cent  vOf  13G0  onrollrrionts  to  a  peak  in  Lhe  secondary  schools  of  13 
;H.^r  c^-r.t  in  i9  60  but  now  is  declining  by  one  per  cent  a  year.  Com- 
r.unity  colLocjcs  v/hich  reported  no  elementary  subjects  until  1968 
report  .2  per  cent  m  68-69,   .9  per  cent  in  1969-70  and  .8  per  cent 
in  1970-71.     Tho^e  olemontary  subjects  involved  about  200  fall 
cnrolloos  in  graded  classes  and  4,000  fall  enrollees  in  ungraded 
classob  ir.  1970-71. 

.■\mer1cani2ation  classes  accounted  for  almost  6  per  cent  of 
the  fail  Gnrollmcnt  ir.  both  riolleges  and  adult  schools  in  1960  and 
1965.     In  1971  it  accounted  for  loss  than  one  per  cent  in  secondary 
acluic  3chooii3  and  has  shown  slight  i  jreas'  ollege  fall  enroll- 

rr.or.ts  zo  2.7  per  cent  m  1970-71  . 

;ot:;:  in.",  tit  Lit.- ions  have  large  percentages  of  their  enrollments 
in  ;.^u:i;.  nu:i.s  education,  industrial  education,  and  agriculture, 
Collj';-  :^  :.av(    L-.ir  ;-  r  |.iorcentaqes  of  enrollments  in  English,  speech 
art.i  .^oc.  il  scic>nco3  than  secondary  schools.     The  percentage 

of  cnrwll.r...-.: :..  p-itt--rno        each  area,  outside  of  elementary  subjects, 
:'-^c^:\   Sc  i.v.-nc-..-:- ,  .;nc   industrial  education   (with  over  5  per  cent 
;iif:-.:r-.-:»t.i  I'i)  ,   .^uc: .     :  ri.':  i  .iq.ly  similar.     One  point  which  is  not 
cle;r  \--  i/'  •.•.•;;..-it  "y;-.---ria  the-  colloac  administrator  decides  v/hether 
a  ;:?.u:  .  •   i.^    :ra.(A:sd  cr  ungraded.     If  graded  elementary  refers  to  the 
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internal  oxtenLjion  function,  the  figure  seems  low  as  contrasted 
with  other  states. 

In  oUTunary,   taesc  data  indicate  that  the  secondary  adult 
schools  nave  substantially  increased  their  emphasis  on  ABE, 
Americanization  enrollments  tend  to  characterize  the  college,  and 
industrial  arts  and  aqriculture  appear  to  be  moving  by  small 
incrementii  to  the  secondary  system. 

F'inancial  Support  for  Adult  Education 

During  the  period  1964  to  1971  support  for  adult  education 
in  both  public  schools  and  community  colleges  was  financed  by 
income  generated  from  local  district  taxes,  state  apportionment, 
and  federal  sources.     At  the  local  level  junior  college  or  secondary 
school  districts  wore  permitted  to  levy  up  to  10<5  for  adult  educa- 
tion and  up  to  5*  per  5100  assessed  valuation  to  pay  for  community 
services  programs.     The  amount  of  state  support  is  determined  by 
four  criteria:     (1)   the  number  of  units  of  students  "average  daily 
attendance"  reported  by  the  district;    (2)  the  institution  submitting 
the  re<ru'jst  for  state  funding;    (3)  the  category  of  student;  and 
(4)   t::e  relative  .•/oaitii  of  the  district. 

Actual   incoiT.'.i  .ind  expenditures  on  adult  education  by  sources 
arc  report^jd  m  Tabl'-^  IV-9. 

In  ':'.ioio  TV-^»  the  costs  of  adult  education  within  the  two 
t  Lt^u: or. J  can  bu  -jomparcd  as  well  at-  the  sources  of  income.  In 
t'.rn;j   -r'  u-ctal  :^uc-l-.:'/t   increase:-;,   the  community  collcqes  in  this 
je-/en  -/e-.tr  .-.:;ri:>d  <:ono.  frcr.i  approxirr.atc ly  five  million  dollars 

C;  rox  i..T.a  Lt;  i.  y  >f  j>  niliicr  doiiarj  per  year.  This  can  bo  contrasted 
o 
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with  tliu  incrcaji.'       the  secondary  adult  schools'  annual  expenditure 
risinq  fror.  5o:?.o  30  million  to  60  million  during  this  same  period. 
Thio  .-ncans  uiat  whilo  ti;o  community  college  adult  education  program 
has  increased  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  38  million,  representing 
a  qrowth  of  780  per  cent,  the  secondary  schools'   increase  of  $30 
miliicr.  a  year  represents  a  100  per  cent  increase.     Thus  in  terms 
of  .vadg.-t;  thvj  colleges'  adult  expenditures  are  increasing  about 
cicriit  time.-,  faster  than  the  adult  schools. 

However,  the  impact  of  these  data  on  the  size  of  the  program 
requires  that  the  relative  cost  per  unit  of  ADA  be  considered  for 
both  institutions.     Table  IV-10  provides  information  on  the  desig- 
nated and  qeneral  income  for  adult  education  programs  in  the  public 
schooiib  and  community  colleges.     In  1964-65,  the  costs  per  unit 
of  ADA  were  $395  in  the  public  schools  and  $458  in  the  community 
colleges.     In  1970-71,  these  costs  per  unit  of  ADA  were  $584  in 
the  public  schools  while  in.  the  colleges  the  costs  per  ADA  were 
$712. 

In  1964-65  approximately  49  per  cent  of  the  funds  were  being 
spent  for  .iduit  education  in  both  the  community  college  and  secondary/ 
unified  districts  from  qeneral  district  funds,  i.e.,  those  not 

speci  L  iCuill/  do:;iqr..it:.:d  for  adult  education.     By  1970-71  the  com- 
munity colleqoo  were  dependinq  upon  general  funds  for  22.7  per  cent 
of  tae  funds  co  support  adult  education  while  the  secondary/unified 
di.-tr  v.m.-;  3till  contributing  47.7  per  cent  of  -uhe  income  for 

cr.,-.   idv.lr:  ^.'ducation  prorrram  from  qeneral  funds.     Ab  is  shown  in 
Ta^i-o  r'.'-IO  tr.e  community  college  districts  had  37  per  cent  of  the 
r:.)z.ii  .iduii.  AuA  fcr  ;joLh  tne  coliCqe:?  and  school  districts  and  wore 
o 
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usincj  41.8  per  cv.nt  oi  the  total  income  for  adult  education  for 
both  comnunity  college  and  secondary/unified  districts. 

Tuc  sources  of  funds  are  recapitulated  in  per  cent  of  total 
income  in  Vablc  IV-11  for  1964-65  and  1970-71. 

In  order  to  specify  the  differences  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
sources  of  income  the  differences  in  funding  sources  for  the  two 
institutions  are  charted  in  Table  IV-12. 

Adult  schools  now  depend  on  federal  financing  for  over  20 
per  cant  of  their  designated  income  and  have  lost  in  percentage  of 
designated  income  from  State,  County,  and  local  sources.  Colleges 
now  obtain  ci  small  percentage  of  their  designated  income  from 
state  and  county  sources  which  is  now  obtained  largely  from  local 
sources  and  some  increased  federal • support .     Clearly  adult  education 
designated  income  is  far  less  a  state  effort  in  1970-71  than  in 
1964-65.     Adult  schools  have  become  more  dependent  on  federal 
sources  and  colleges  on  local  support  in  tax  dollars  and  fees. 

Through  1972-73,  local  tax  resources  included  authorization 
''or  a  special  statutory  tax  of  a  maximum  of  10<?  for  each  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  for  adult  education  purposes.     Section  20751  of 
the  current  1971  Education  Code  defines  "adult  education  purposes 
as  all  current  expenses  of  the  district  for  adult  classes."  Tuition 
fees  may  be  charged  to  supplement  local  funds  except  for  classes 
such  as  classes  of  elementary  subjects,  classes  for  which  high 
cichool  credit  is  given,  and  classes  devoted  to  English  and  citizen- 
ship for  -foreigners,     Feos  cannot  be  charged  for  minors  or  students 
enrolled  m  apprentice  programs. 

St;i;:c:  apport ionip.ont  for  adult  education  in  both  secondary  and 
O  r;j^;unit."  coilcge  districts  is  based  on  two  sc^oarate  foundation 
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programs  with  further  division  within  those  two  programs  for 

"defined  adults."    Therefore  there  arc  four  different  support 

Icvvlj  available  with  the  higher  support  1-vels  accruing  to  the 
community  college. 

Section  5756  of  the  Education  Code  specifies  the  meaning  of 

definc-d  adult: 

.       tnc  purpose  of  accrediting  attendance  for  apportionment 
I  rem  tne  State  School  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  'adult' 
".ans  any  person  who  has  attained  his  twenty-first  birthdav 

°;  ^""^l^^^^         °^  February  1st  of  the  semester  or 

_,uartc^  for  wnich  he  has  enrolled  and  who  has  enrolled  in  less 
than  ..Class  hours  for  junior  college  districts  or  10  periods 
of  net:  lo£is  than  40  minutes  each  per  week  for  high  school 
aistric-_s.  y  = 

Bot:;  tno  secondary  sys^-n  and  community  colleges,  therefore,  must 
kciop  Lwo  sets  of  attendance  figures,  i.e.  the  "defined  adult"  and 
the  "ether  than  defined  aault. " 

In  1971  these  foundation  prov.rar;.  support  levels  were  as 
follows : 

Defined  Adult  Other  than 

Def.rned  Adult 

Coru-iunity  Co:.l  ■                             $520  §643 
3-^-cond''iry  Sy. .  _cr.: 

•  -i-^i-.d  district:                        5350  $508 

:.^qn  .  j.-oi  Dir--ict                   $350  $488 

Ho-..C7C:r,   in  order  to  qualify  for  foundation  support  and  to 
deter-in-  tne  amount  of  equalization,  a  specified  computation  tax 
for  each  $100  assoased  valuation  in  a  district  is  required.  If 
financed  wholly  by  federal  funds  classes  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
state  reimbursable  ADA  units. 

The  apparent  weakness  in  the  system  is  two-fold.     rirst,  a 
substantially  higher  state  level  oj  support  is  given  for  a  community 
college  ur.it  than  for  an  adult  scaool  unit,  which,  if  a  district 
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qualifies  tor  equalization,  could  eiiv^ourage  administrative  adapta- 
tion to  obtain  more  state  f'..nds.     Secondly  the  "defined  adult" 
may  have  been  a  useful  definition  to  curb  some  abuses  of  the  state 
financing  system  hi.Ttorically  but  it  is  philosophically  unsound. 
The  criteria  for  reimbursement  here  are  age  and  number  of  hours  of 
school  attended  per  week.     Persons  over  21  who  cannot  attend  school 
iv.ll  time   (at  least  10  hours  a  week)  are  discriminated  against. 

-.-.CO  the  Tvjrpose  of  lower  reimbursement  for  adult  ADA  units  seems 
to  have  been  to  adjust  for  differences  in  the  type  of  curricula 
offered,  the  criterion  for  differential  funding  ideally  would  deal 
with  curricular  differences  rather  than  such  factors  as  the  student's 
age  or  the  number  of  nours  each  week  that  he  is  in  school. 

Elimination  of  Adult  Education  Override  Tax 

From  1963  to  1973,  the  adult  education  programs  of  California 
school  districts  and  community  colleges   had  appreciable  support 
from  a  permissive  override  tax  of  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  property  value.     Although  this  permissive  override  tax 
is  believed  by  a  number  of  California  adult  educators  to  have  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  adult  continuing 
education  programs  the  various  districts  did  not  deal  with  this 
special  tax  in  a  uniform  way.     In  San  Francisco  the  County  Council 
had  adopted  the  position  that  the  unified  school  district  could  not 
levy   the    permissive  adult  education  tax  unless  the  district  had 
already  utilized  its  general  taxing  power.     The  unified  district 
had  been  supporting  an  adult  continuing  education  program  from  its 
general  revenues  so  that  the  amount  of  adult  education  cax  levied 
cannot  bo  interpreted  as  an  index  of  the  size  of  the  program,  the 

o 
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cost  of  the  proqram,  or  the  extent  of  district  commitment  to  con- 
ductinc,-  adult  continuing  education  progr2uns.    No  doubt  other 
districts,  unified,  secondary  and  community  college,  supported  a 
part  of  their  adult  cont-nuing  education  from  their  general  tax 
revenue.     Hence  it  is  not  valid  to  assume  that  the  portion  of  the 
ton  cent  tax  which  was  levied  is  proportional  to  any  index  of  pro- 
gram sikiu  or  quality.     Inasmuch  as  data  are  not  available  to  show 
wnac  part  of  general  tax  revenues  the  various  districts  have  allotted 
to  adult  education,  any  attempt  to  compare  district  commitment  to 
adult  education  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  permissive  adulr 
education  tax  may  lead  to  false  conclusions.     It  may  not  be  widel' 
known  that  some  distr^c::ti  which  levied  the  full  ten  cent  permissive 
tax  were  making  less  of  an  effort  to  support  adult  continuing  edu- 
cation than  some  other  districts  which  used  less  than  the  ten  cent 
limit  and  supplcnianted  it  with  several  cents  of  the  general  tax 
rate . 

Th::  leaisiatiCii  (SB  90),  wh'ch  eliminated  the  permissive  ten 
cent  ov...-.  -a^  tax  for  adult  conti:vaing  education  also  eliminated 
-ever..!  othor  permissive  override  taxes.     One  of  the  faccors  which 
led  to  -ho.  oliinination  of  several  tax  overrides  was  a  desire  to 
qive       .a.!  boards  increased  flexibility  in  their  use  of  the  taxing 
pov/or.     The  legislation  essentially  froze  the  maximum  tax  rate  for 
the  school  districts  at  the  level  of  dollars  per  unit  oi-  .veraqe 
daily  attendance  which  prevailed  in  the  1972-73  school  year.     If  a 
district  can  conduct  an  adult  eduoacicn  program  at  a  cost  per  unit 
of  civeracjcj  daily  attendance  that  is  lower  than  the  value  of  a  unit 
of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  district  as  a  whole  in  1972-73 
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then  that  district  will  improve  its  financial  situation  by  increasing 
the  size  of  its  adult  continuing  education  program.  Inasmuch  as 
adult  continuing  education  programs  have  nearly  all  been  operated 
in  the  past  on  a  lower  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance 
than  the  other  programs  of  the  unified,  secondary  and  community 
college  districts,  the  legislation  which  eliminated  the  special 
adult  education  tax  is  likely,  oddly  enough,  to  have  a  stimulating 
•ffcct  on  the  adult  continuing  education  programs  because  these 
l-rograms  provide  a  way  for  a  district  to  increase  its  income  for 
other  than  alult  continuing  education  programs. 

Community  Collecre  Financing 

Following  the  passage  of  the  legislation  which  eliminated 
the  permissive  override  taxes  for  adult  continuing  education  and 
for  community  service,  there  was  no  effective  effort  on  the  part  of 
adult  educators  to  restore  the  adult  education  override  tax.  Such 
was  not  the  case  for  the  community  service  five-cent  permissive 
override  tax  which  was  reinstated.     The  reason  why  the  community 
service  tax  was  restored  cannot  bo  ascertained  for  certain,  but  at 
least  one  major  superintendent  explained  the  move  as  the  result  of 
lobbying  by  school  administrators  and  their  allies.     It  was  suggested 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  community  service  tax  is  used  for  many  more 

purposes  than  adult  education,  i.c      rprrf*^^- i  ^r,  ^r,^ 

x.t..,  recreation  and  youtn  services, 

the  money  would  likely  have  been  seized  upon  by  toache.'c  unions 
as  a  source  of  funds  for  increasing  the  salaries  oi  teaching  personnel. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  definitely  why  the  community 
service  override  tax  was  restored  and  th.  adult  education  override 
tax  was  not,  it  seems  clear  that  the  political  influence  of  those 
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who  favored  the  community  service  tax  was  effective  in  restoring 
that  tax  while  the  influence  of  those  who  wished  to  have  the  adult 

education  tax  restored  was  ineffective. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  adult  continuing  educators 
v/ho  might  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  legislw^uure  to  restore  the 
adult  education  tax  felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  attempt  such 
persuasion  because  they  felt  their  districts,  had  already  developed 
a  c  >j;iciently  strong  commitment  to  adult  continuing  education  to 
ajsure  the  continuing  financial  support  of  their  programs. 

The  financing  of  adult  education  in  California  is  closely 
xinked  with  the  total  financing  of  community  colleges. 

Alkin  in  his  si-udy  of  financing  of  the  junior  college  states 
as  one  of  the  guidelines  that  state  support  should  be  allocated  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  the  provision  of  educational  services  to 
post-high  school  students  irrespective  of  age. 

In  discussing  this  guideline  Alkin  showed  that  as  a  result 
of  the  two  foundation  programs   (regular  status  and  defined  adult) 
that  in  196G  the  state  provided  3  3.2  per  cent  of  the  costs  for  regular 
sjtuJor.ts   i.id  2  6.1  per  cent  of  the  cost  for  adults.  The  question  Alkm 
asked  is,   "Is  this  discrimination  on  the  basis  ot  age  or  does  it 
cost  less  to  meet  the  needs  of  defined  adult  students  than  it  does 
chose  of  other  students?" 

The  distinction  is  often  made  in  terms  of  graded  and  ungraded 
classes  ./ita  the  assumption  that  non  graded  classes,  which  usually 
cost  less  than  graded  classes,  are  made  up  of  defined  adults.  In 
1366  defined  adults  comprised  87  per  cfint  of  the  ADA  in  non  graded 
classes.     However,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  total  adult  ADA  are  in 
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non-graded  clasiujs,  with  the  remaining  75  per  cent  of  the  adults 
in  graded  classes. 

Graded  classes  were  found  tc  cost  34  per  cent  more  than  non- 
graded  classes.    Thus  the  state  provided  7.2  per  cent  more  support 
for  regular  students  than  adults  but  classes  for  adults  cost  only 
4.3  pur  cent  less  than  those  for  regular  stude^^ts.    The  discrepancy 
would  be  even  higher  than  the  2.9  per  cent  indicated  since  a  ceiling 
of  $230  was  placed  on  poorer  districts  defined  adult  reimbursement 
regardless  of  the  number  of  ADA  units  generated  and  wealthy  districts 
received  only  basic  aid  of  $125. 

Alkin  suggested  that  the  distinction  of  graded  or  non-graded 
was  more  important  t'..  n  age  and  number  of  hours  of  study.  He 
recommended  that  the  "defined  adult"  lower  reimbursement  should  be 
limited  to  those  adults  in  non  graded  classes.^ 

The  "defined  adult"  category  was  to  be  troublesome  in  a 

different  way  to  the  colleges  when  the  Priolo  law  l'     ring  the 

/I 

age  of  majority  to  18  was  passed.  With  the  major.       .ge  lowered  to 
18,  AB  No.  2119,  affirming  the  age  of  21  for  the  purpose  of  crediting 
attendance   (1971),  was  passed  by  the  legislature  to  allay  the  fears 
of  college  personnel  fearing  the  redefining  of  48,000  students 
from  regular  status  to  defined  adult  status  at  a  loss  of  41  million 
in  state  funding. 

/\nother  major  concern  to  community  colleges  was  the  Serrano 
vs.  Priest  Decision  with  the  concept  of  equality  of  district  power 
in  raising  educational  dollars.     In  1968-69  Beverly  Hills  haa  a  tax 

^Marvin  C.  Alkin,  Financing  Junior  Colleges  in  C.  fornia 

(Sacramento;     California  State  Board  of  Education,  196b),"  pT~TI. 

o 
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rate  of  $2.38  per  $100  assessed  valuation  and  an  expenditure  of 
$1232  per  pupil  while  neighboring  Baldwin  Park's  tax  load  was 
$5.48  but  it  could  only  spend  $578  per  pupil. ^  Not  sure  that  the 
Serrano  decision  would  be  extended  to  their  institutions,  the 
community  college  leaders  became  concerned  over  the  high  dependence 
of  colleges  on  local  funding. 

In  the  sane  way  that  adult  education  financing  is  affected 
b"       J  financing  of  junior  college  so  both  are  affected  by  the 
total  financing  picture  in  higher  education. 

The  total  cost  of  higher  education  in  California  in  1968-69 
was  di^stributed  as  foliows: 

The  University  of  California  49.2% 

The  California  State  Colleges  21.5% 

The  Community  Colleges  26.6% 
State  reimijursement  accounted  for  29.5%  of  the  community  college 
costs,  82. 3^  of  the  state  college  costs,  and  44.7%  of  the  uni- 
versity costs.     In  this  same  year  the  community  colleges  enrolled 
58.2  .  of  all  students  in  California  higher  education  and  74.5% 
or  ail  lower  division  students. 

Although  the  state-wide  average  indicates  that  about  thirty 
fir  cont  of  the  total  community  college  costs  are  contributed  by 
the  state,  these  figures  vary  greatly  due  to  equalization  based  on 
taxing  ability.     In  terms  only  of  operating  funds  these  percontages 
vary  from  seven  per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent. 

^Financing  California's  Public  Community  Colleges:     A  Report 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Educational  Finance  (Sacramento:  California 
Junior  College  Association,  May  5,  1972),  p.  2. 
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Since  the  colleges  are  supported  for  the  most  part  locally, 
the  impact  o.f  centralized  authority  at  the  state  level  is  diminished. 

One  way  of  exerting  pressure  on  the  colleges  by  the  Legislature  has 
been  the  permission  for  levying  special  local  taxes  for  campus 
construction,  adult  education,  and  community  services,  because 
these  permissive  taxes  are  the  basis  for  constant  political 
manipulation  the  Legislative  Analyst  (budgetary  bureau)  has 
i.  :ommended  that  they  be  eliminated.^ 

Coordination  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

On  May  9,  1966  the  Legislature  adopted  Assembly  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  32,  part  of  which  stated: 

Whereas,  The  Department  of  Education  is  faced  v'ch  shifting 

patterns  of  administrative  and  fiscal  responsibility 
for  such  adult  educational  programs  because  of  lack 
of  adequate  definitions  as  to  functions  of  unified 
high  school  and  junior  college  districts  concerning 
the  education  of  adults;  and 

Whereas,  The  transfer  of  adult  school  programs  from  high 

schools  to  junior  colleges  or  from  junior  colleges 
to  high  schools  often  creates  an  improper  drain  and 
imbalance  on  the  total  equalization  fund;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Senace 
therefore  concurring,  that  the  Legislature  finds 
that  it  is  undesirable  ...  to  transfer  any  part 
of  the  adult  school  program  during  th2  current 
school  year  1965-1966,  and  .   .   .  that  the  Legislature 
expresses  its  xntention  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  the  enactment  of  legislation  at  the  1967  Regular 
Session  relating  to  the  elements  of  coordination, 
duplication,  financial  equity,  and  sptjcificity  of 
roles  to  bo  assigned  to  high  school,  unified  and 
junior  college  districts  for  the  education  of 
adults  .   .  . 


^Morsch,  op.  cit. ,  p.  39. 
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This  resolution  once  again,  but  perhaps  more  dramatically, 
illustrates  a  conflict  which  has  emerged  from  time  to  time  between 
the  California  LGgislature  and  the  adult  education  function  and 
more  specifically  a  growing  conflict  between  secondary  school 
districts  and  community  colleges  as  to  which  institution  would  be 
responsible  lor  what  adult  education  activities.    The  immediate 
evDnt    which  triggered  this  resolution  was  the  total  transfer 
of  larqc  adult  programs  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Although  some  educators  might  assert  that  the  transfer  of 
programs  from  secondary  and  unified  districts  to  community  college 
aistricts  was  made  solely  on  educational  grounds,  it  appears  clear 
from  the  language  of  ACK  #32  that  the  legislature  interpreted  these 
transfers  as  being  motivated  largely  by  financial  considerations. 
Two  different  policies  are  considered  to  have  motivated  these 
passive  transfers  of  adult  programs  from  the  public  school  to  the 
community  college. 

Tno  first  r.olicy  provides  a  limited  increase  in  reimbursement 
per  adult  student  ADA  explained  earlier.     The  same  student  is  wortn 
rr.oro  staco  money  in  the  college  district  if,  and  only  if,  the 
district  15  in  equalization.     If  the  district  is  not  in  equalization 
ail  student  .-OA  units  are  worth  the  basic  aid  which  was  $125  in 
1970. 

The  second  policy,  which  is  more  far  reaching,  is  the  ...-y 
district  is  analyzed  to  qualify  for  equalization.     The  total  wealth 
of  the  district  is  divided  by  last  year's  ADA  in  v/hich  adult  ADA 
is  included.     The  rational  behavior  for  local  administrators  is  to 
attempt  to  get  the  lowest  possible  figure  for  assessed  valuation 
r^r-  ADA  so  that  state  aid  is  increased  and  the  local  tax  rate  may 
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bo  kept  at  the  minimum  set  by  the  equalization  formula.  In  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  system,  it  is  alleged  that  the  adult  ADA 

made  the  difference  of  bringing  those  districts  into  equaliza- 
tion formulas.    On  the  other  hand,  Santa  Barbara,  which  transferred 
its  secondary  adult  program  to  the  community  college,  could  not 
have  profited  by  either  of  the  above  two  policies  because  it  is  a 
basic  aid  district. 

Those  two  transfers  were  the  events  which  crystallized  the 
conflict  building  between  secondary  schools  with  adult  programs, 
which  numbered  296,  and  the  community  colleges  of  which  there  were 
92  in  1970. 

Internecine  Activity 

Adult  educators  in  the  major  cities  of  California  have  not 
always  demonstrated  a  cooperative  attitude  in  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  adult  continuing  education  programs  for  the  citizens  of 
California.     In  January,  1973,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Division  of  Career  and  Continuing  Education  of  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District  v/rote  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  California  in  which  he  asked  for  the 
Superintendent's  "active  support" in  the  following  steps  to  bring 
order  and  economy  to  the  field  of  adult  education: 

1.  Establish  a  standing  Adult  Education  Commission  which 
could  continue  the  good  work  of  the  Adult  Education  Advisory 
Committee  of  1971. 

2.  Promote  legislation  which  would  truly  delineate  functionr, 
between  community  college  and  high  school/unified  distri'^ts. 
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3.  Seek  legislation  which  will  provide  equal  financial 
support  for  units  of  adult  education,  regardless  of  where  they 

arc  carnod. 

4.  Insure  greater  identity  for  public  school  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  State  Department  of  Education  matrix. 

In  this  letter,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  key  members  of 
the  California  Assembly  and  Senate,  selected  high  school/Unified 
Li  A  r.ct  Superintendents,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  State  Adult  Advisory  Committee,  the  author  made  several  allega- 
tions including  the  following:     "community  colleges  are  making  a 
blatant  attempt  to  take  over  adult  education  .   .   .  Adult  Education 
is  conducted  with  greutcr  cost  effectiveness  to  the  taxpayer  when 
offered  by  unified  and  high  school  districts  ...  we  have  seen 
the  community  collegos  'capture'  adult  education  in  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco,  with  resultant  increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
move  is  on  throughout  the  State." 

T:.o  letter  was  written  as  though  the  author  wanted  to  convey 
the  ir.pression  that  adult  educators  in  public  schools  were  being 
thrcntoncd  by  California  Community  College  administrators.  Several 
adult  education  deans  and  directors  in  community  colleges  have 
expressed  their  concern  over  the  divisive  impact  such  a  letter  may 
have  on  adult  educators  in  public  schools  and  community  colleges. 
Further,  attempting  to  enlist  the  support  of  legislators  and  board 
members  in  an  effort  to  restrict  community  college  involy/ement  in 
adult  continuing  education  appears  to  be  an  inappropriate  way  to 
develop  cohcsiveness  and  professionalism  among  adult  educators  m 
public  schools  and  community  colleges,     such  tactics  would  seem  to 
o 
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reduce  the  likelihood  that  adult  educators  as  a  group  would  be 
able  to  wield  much  influence  on  the  state  legislature  inasmuch  as 
the  key  administrators  of  the  three  largest  programs  are  apparently 
unablo  to  reconcile  their  own  differences  without  involving  out- 
siders,   until  adult  educators  learn  to  function  cohesively  and  ' 
cooperatively  they  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  shape  legislative 


actions.  ' 


^tforential  Benefits  from  Equalization 

The  movement  of  adult  continuing  education  programs  from 
secondary  and  unified  school  districts  to  community  colleges  is 
only  partly  accounted  for  by  the  higher  value  of  a  unit  of  avf.rage 
daily  attendance  in  adult  programs  in  colleges  than  in  the  schools. 
The  equalization  system  in  use  in  Californic.  has  been  responsible 
for  major  financial  windfalls  for  some  districts,  the  most  widely 
known  being  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 

'Education  Code  Section  17951  established  the  following  levels 
of  aupporh  for  defined  adults:     (1)   for  high  school/unified  dis- 
tricts -  5350  less  the  product  of  50  cents  multiplied  by  each  $100 
of  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance;    (2)  for  junior  college  districts  -  $520  less  the  pro- 
du  r.  of  24  cents  multiplied  by  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation 
of  the  district  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance.  Accordingly 
the  movement  of  an  adult  continuing  education  program  frora  high 
school/unified  district  sponsorship  to  community  college  sponsor- 
ship increases  the  level  of  support  $170  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  of  defined  adults,  all  other  factors  being  ecrual , 

includinq  the  wealth  of  the  two  districts.     In  actual  practice  the 
o 
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wealth  of  tho  two  districts  ii  not  likely  to  be  equal  since  the 
district  boundaries  are  not  coterminous.    Neither  are  the  districts 

likely  to  have  the  same  number  of  units  of  averac-e  daily  attendance 
of  defined  adults. 

If  both  the  college  district  and  the  high  school/unified 
district  are  basic  aid  districts  then  either  district  is  eligible 
to  receive  only  the  basic  aid  level  of  state  support  ($125)  and 
tl-.Tofore  there  would  appear  to  be  no  financial  benefit  to  either 
institution  or  to  their  respective  districts  for  transferring  the 
administration  of  the  program  between  institutions. 

It  is  possible  for  some  secondary/unified  districts  to  qualify 

for  dqualization  and  at  a  higher  level  than  some  community  college 

districts  if  the  public  school  district  assessed  valuation  level 

is  low  and  ii.s  average  daily  attendance  is  high  and  if  the  assessed 

valuation  of  the  community  college  district  is  relatively  high  and 

its  average  daily  attendance  is  low.     Such  conditions  may  help  to 

explain  why  the  adult  continuing  education  programs  in  San  Diego 

and  San  Francisco  moved  to  their  Community  College  districts  and 

the  program  in  Los  Angeles  remained  with  the  unified  district.  Tlie 

role  that  the  secondary  system  will  play  in  adult  education  can  not 

be  assessed  presently.     The  fact  that  the  enterprise  continues  to 

grow  alboit  more  slowly  and  that  for  some  personnel  these  rearranga- 

ments  do  not  so  much  spell  gloom  but  merely  a  readjustir.g  o ' ■  tne 

structures  with  ample  opportunity  for  growth  may  be  the  decidiaq 

factor  as  to  tho  future  of  adult  education  in  the  secondary  school 
1 

system. 

■^Selmor  Wake,  an  aggressive,  outstanding  leader  in  California 
adult  education  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  was  the  first  person  on 
o  .hilosophical  grounds  to  move  a  large  adult  program  to  the  comir.unity 
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Regional  Occupational  CentTS  and  Programs 

Banides  the  vocational  •ducatlon  program!  of  both  the  com- 
munity colleges  and  public  schools,  a  third  institution  which  has 
risen  to  prominence  in  California  enables  enrolled  minors  and  adults 
to  qualify  in  the  shortest  practical  time  for  available  jobs  in 
the  local  area.    Exhibiting  greater  flexibility  and  certainly  faster 
growth  and  expansion  than  either  of  the  two  traditional  institutions 
•  -ta  adult  education  concerns,  the  history  of  the  California 
Regional  Occupational  Centers  (ROC's)  and  Regional  Occupational 
Programs   (ROP's)^  shows  a  relatively  brief  but  spectacular  develop- 
ment since  the  first  ROC  was  established  in  1967. 

Regional  Occupational  Centers  owe  their  origin  to  Senate  Bill 
1379   (Rees)  which  the  California  Legislature  passed  in  1963 
authorizing  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  high  school 
districts  to  estab.rish  and  operate  at  least  one  county-wide  voca- 
tional high  school.     The  idea  was  to  create  one  central  vocational 
facility  which  would  provide  relevant  education  in  the  area  of  job 
skills  to  reinforce  the  limited  trading  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  in  the  high  schools.     The  legislation  called 
for  a  15  cent  permissive  tax  for  the  costs  of  the  new  institution: 
ten  cents  for  operation  and  five  cents  for  construction  and  capital 
outlay  costs. 


tr^^^^^r^  ^^""^  ^-^^  "ill  always  be"L%i„n 

oh^  =  i„  *=°         development  of  ROC/ROP's  was 

obtained  from  Californ..^  State  Department  of  Education,  Reaional 

^^^^}  ""^T:'         P-^""--^"'-'  1911-72.  status  Reporg^e^l- 
ij  J  ^  "  Required  by  Kducation  Code.  Sectfgl^-- 
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For  two  years  subsequent  to  thii  initial  legislation,  no 
"county-wido  vocational  high  schools"  were  built.    Not  only  were 
lack  of  funding  and  lack  of  clearly  defined  objectives  to  blame, 
but  there  was  considerable  resistance  toward  creation  of  a  separate 
"trade  school."^  In  1965,  the  title  of  the  1963  statute  was  amended 
and  changed  to  Regional  Occupational  Center.    The  original  purpose 
of  cho  106  3  legislation  and  the  permissive  tax  were  retained. 
U'c  .iiation  was  also  passed  allowing  ROC's  to  report  attendance  for 
state  apportionment.     Of  significance  to  adult  education,  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  1967  allowing  for  attendance  of  adults  as  well 
as  hic;i\  school  minors. 

Until  1968,  only  two  ROC's  had  been  established.    Some  urban 
and  rural  communities  had  found  it  difficult  to  operate  in  only  one 
center.    When  the  Legislature  again  modified  the  Chapter  14  statute 
by  adding  "regional  occupational  centers  or  programs,"  it  became 
possible  to  use  multiple  facilities  in  various  locations  instead  of 
a  single  central  facility.     Regional  occupational  program  comprised 
a  "vocational  or  technical  training  progiam  which  meets  the  criteria 
and  standards  of  instructional  programs  in  regional  occupational 
centers  and  which  is  conducted  in  a  variety  of  physical  facilities 
v/hich  are  not  necessarily  situated  in  one  single  plant  or  site." 
ROP'.s  involved  decentralized  arrangements,  while  still  maintaining 
the  original  purposes  of  the  centralized  arrangements  of  the  ROC's. 

Evidently,  ROP ' s  caught  on  much  faster  than  the  ROC's  because 

oy  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1969,  15  ROP's  were  established.  Uatil 

].969,  the  Department  of  Education  had  neither  jurisdiction  nor 

"-K.  .Jack  Stinson,  "California  Regional  Occupational  Centers 
and  Proc-r.- "  Thrust  for  Education  Leadership,  Vol.  1,  No.  5, 
,9^-ipril,  lul2,  pp".  40. 
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surveillance  responsibilities  over  ROC/ROP'i.    However,  further 
modification  of  Chapter  14  of  the  ichool  code  by  the  Legislature 
in  1969  changed  this  relationship,  and  gave  authorization  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  new  ROC's  or  ROP's,  to  approve 
curriculum,  to  enforce  compliance  of  ROC's  and  ROP's  with  require- 
ments and  standards  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  differentiate  between  ROC/ROP's 
AVid  regular  high  school  vocational  education  programs. 

Coordination  of  the  ROC/ROP's  with  other  education  insti- 
tutions depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  high  school 
districts,  except  in  the  case  of  kOC's  in  a  class  one  district  such 
as  Los  Angeles  with  more  than  50,000  units  of  ADA.  Involvement 
with  community  colleges,  as  well  cis  private  sch»    Is,  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  Development,  local  industry  and  business,  is 
also  included  in  the  requirements  for  assessment  of  available  ser- 
vices in  the  community.    Despite  the  need  for  coord  inn  ^,  ion,  many 
of  the  community  colleges  foel  threatened  by  the  ROP's  which  are 
competing  for  students  and  are  growing  at  a  time  when  enrollment 
and  attendance  in  the  community  colleges  are  increasing  only  slowly. 

Legislation  in  1971  fur*:her  modified  the  Chapter  14  statutes, 
increasing  the  ways  that  ROC's  and  ROP's  could  be  established.  An 
ROC/ROP  can  now  be  established  by  two  or  more  high  school  districts 
through  the  use  of  staff  and  facilities  of  a  community  college. 

Close  coordination  with  industry  links  ROC/ROP's  with  the 
current  demands  of  the  labor  market.     For  example,  ROP's  in  Los 
Angeles  have,  an  industry  advisory  committee  for  each  of  135  occupa- 
tional areas.     These  committees  assist  in  setting  up  courses,  locating 
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instructors,  providing  experts  for  guest  speakers  in  classes, 
obtaining  industry  locations  and  donations  of  equipment.    In  order 
to  absorb  ROC/ROP  trainees,  industries  in  the  area  have  changed 
hiring  procedures  so  as  to  accommodate  work  release  for  ROC/ROP 
training  and  have  boen  hiring  the  graduates  of  the  programs.^ 

In  1970-71  ROC/ROP 's  were  organized  in  46.5  per  cent  of  all 
counties  and  39.8  per  cent  of  all  high  school  districts  in  the  state. 
In  1 ^71-72,  the  number  of  programs  had  increased  so  that  they  were 
located  in  57.4  per  cent  of  the  counties  and  62.2  per  cent  of  the 
high  schocl  district?.     In  1971-72,  enrollment  had  increased  by  25 
yor  coiiL  from  the  previous  year  for  a  total  of  52,000  students.  Of 
that  total,  28,000   (54  per  cent)  were  adults.     It  was  estimated  that 
by  1972-73,  the  total  numl^er  of  students  had  risen  to  70,000.^ 

Total  reported  income  for  the  37  ROC/ROP 's  operating  m 
1971-72  was  $35,119,231.     Of  this  sum,  57.8  per  cent  was  derived 
from  pe^-mi^sive  taxes,  reflecting  a  substantial  proportionate  decrease 
fror.  the  yrocoding  year  when  permissive  taxes  raised  73.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  annual  ROC/R)P  income. 

The  L-Glatively  greate:;  flexibility  demonstrated  by  the 
ROC/ROI''s  has  been  noted  by  adult  educators  in  both  the  public 
school  and  community  college  in  California.     According  to  George 

-j-Georqe  Winder,   "Realizing  Career  Objectives  through  Regional 
Occupational  Centers  and  Programs,"  Thrust  for  Educai  io- ..cadershi-^ , 
Vol.  1,  No.   5,  Atjril,  1972,  pp.  43.  " 

^Ciilifornia  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and 
Tochnical  Education,   Regional  OccuFational  Centers  and  Regional 
Occulta tional  Programs,  March  23,  1973  ,  p.  3. 

•"California  State  Department  of  Education,  Regional  Occupational 
Centers  and  Programs ,  p .   1 . 
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Winder,  flexibility  is  demonitrated  in  terms  of  course  offerings 
which  are  designed  to  match  the  changing  economy,  job  market,  and 

available  manpower  resources.^    t'laxibil^ty  of  scheduling  is 

arranged  to  meet  demands  of  the  occupation  rather  than  of  the 

semester.     In  many  communities  there  is  extensive  utili2ation  of 

industrial  locations  with  modern  equipment,  a  ^:>ractice  which  tends 

to  '^eop  capital  expenditures  relatively  low.    Provision  of  pro- 

ora.-ned  instruction  facilities  at  ROC's  allows         the  flexibility 

of  ir.dividual  study.     In  comparison  to  high  school  and  community 

college  vocational  education  programs,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 

The  unique  flexibility  factor  inherent  in  the  ROC/P  ccncep- 
IS  one  that  neither  the  high  schools  or  community  colleges 
are  able  to  duplicate  due  lo  policies  relative  to  funding 

staffing,  scheduling,  and  developing  of  curriculum. 

^n^Jf^'  ^ho^'^'^^^r^'^.^^  ^^^^^         vocational  training  programs 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  ever  changing  labor  market,  dis- 
continuing those  that  have  met  the  need  and  implementing 
tnose  coming  into  force,    "^rhe  ROC/P  is  specifically  job  skill 
training  oriented,  its  qualified  vocational  subject  area 
teachers  hired  to  teach  the  latest  techniques  used  in  industry 
today .  * 

The  flexible  entry  level  job  training  conducted  by  the 
ROC/ROP's  is  not  che  only  potential  source  of  competition  to  adult 
and  continuing  education  programs  in  both  the  public  school  and 
community  college.     In  March,  1973,  1  le  California  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  and  Technical  Training  recommended  to  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  that  the  ROC/ROP's  expar d  tneir 
role  to  include  development  of  adequate  and  appropriate  courses  to 

^Wiac:Gr,  o£.  cit.  ,  p.  42. 
Stin.ion,  on.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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retrain  and  upgrade  students  already  in  the  labor  markat.^  Two 
years  earUer,  such  a  policy  had  already  been  put  into  effect, 
at  least  in  the  Los  Anot^les  ROC  which  had  begun  refreiher  courses 

for  registered  nurses." 

Other  recommendations  offered  by  the  Advisory  Council  in- 
cluded a  review  of  the  ROC/ROP  financial  structure,  especially  in 
terns  of  the  mode  in  which  it  generated  ADA.    This  recommendation 
was  rujde  from  a  concern  about  the  questionable  financial  status  of 
Che  ROC/ROP 's  in  light  of  SB  90.     In  spite  of  this  concern, 
according  to  Administrative  Analyst,  Thom  Rothey,  ROC/ROP 's  are 
able  to  obtain  a  full  $950  in  state  support  per  unit  of  ADA  without 
any  corresponding  local  tax  input.    When  SB  90  eliminated  permissive 
override  taxes,  the  ten  cent  operations  tax  for  ROC/ROP 's  was  also 
eliminated.     The  five  cent  tax  for  capital  investment,  however, was 
subsequently  reinstated.^ 

The  comruunity  co.l  leges  have  no  t  generally  been  promoting  the 
development  of  ROC/ROP ' s  but  in  recent  years,  as  increases  in 
cor.'-.:.--.^ ty  college  enrollments  have  become  more  difficult  to  sustain, 
connunity  colleges  have  come  to  look  at  thuse  programs  more  closely. 
In  maki.ig  recommendations  to  the  Legislature  concerning  the  combina- 
tion       chc  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Area  Adult  Con- 
tinuing Education  Councils  and  the  Area  Vocational  Planning  Committees 

"California  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educatio.-.  and  Tcch- 
n'.cal  Education,  Regiona"'.  Occupational  Centers  and  Regional  Occiipa- 
tional  Programs,  p.  4 . 

^Winder,  op.  cit. ,  p.  43. 

California  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  Tech- 
nical '.'raining,  Regional  Occupational  Centers  and  Regional  Cccapationa 
?r pgr ar:n  ,  pp.  4-5.  ~ 
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the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Analyst  stated  that  all  vocational 
institutions  need  to  be  included  in  order  for  maximum  program 
coordination  to  occur.     In  some  areas  of  the  state  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  have  utilized  the  option  of  contricting  with 
the  local  community  colleges  for  various  parts  of  the  ROC/ROP 
curricula.     As  an  example  of  another  phenomenon,  the  San  Francisco 
Cor-jiunity    College  District  has  taken  the  initiative  to  arouse  the 
v.;  .-Jied  school  district's  interest  in  jointly  operating  an  ROC/ROP. 

Certain  characteristics  of  ROC/ROP 's  provide  inducements  to 
community  colleges  to  increase  their  involvement  with  \:hese  fast 
growing  institutions. 

The  100  per  cent  state  funding,  access  to  the  five  cent 
permissiT-e  override  tax  for  expensive  capital  outlay  needed  in 
certain  occupational  courses  of  study,  emd  the  consid«:rable  pro- 
gram flexibility  already  discussed  leave  enabled  ROC/ROP 's  to 
successfully  compete  in  some  areas  with  commuViity  college  occupa- 
tional programs.    Community  colleges,  then,  perceive  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  ROC/ROP' s  as  not  only  a  way  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  educational  services,  but  also  as  a  way  to 
improve  their  own  total  offerings  to  the  community.     It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  community  colleges'  involvement  with  ROC/ROP 's 
will  increase  in  the  future. 

Role  of  State  Offices  in  Coordination 

One  wonders  as  one  studies  the  conflict  which  tended  to 

generate  by  1970  into  undocumented  accusations  and  counter  accusa- 
tions what  the  leadership  at  the  state  offices  were  doing.  Several 

mechanisms  had  been  provided  for  the  coordination  and  articulation  of 
o 
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programs  between  SLato  offices. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 

CCHE  had  a  State  Committee  on  Continuing  Education  which  had  issued 
a  status  Report  in  1966  but  no  further  evidence  of  activity 
following  that  report  was  found  in  this  investigation.     In  1969  the 
CCHE  conmissioned  ;^brams  and  Royce^  of  Stanford  Research  Institute 
to  study  continuing  higher  education  and  their  report  delineates 
si,.T'.  -  of  the  impending  problems,  sc  that  the  Council  was  not  unaware 
of  the  more  holistic  nature  of  the  problem,  although  the  main 
activity  gonorated  by  both  of  these  reports  seemed  to  be  an  effort 
to  got  rid  of  the  "defined  adult"  because  of  financial  problems. 
This  lack  of  activity  by  CCHfi  is  illustrated  by  Rhodes^    in  1970 
when  he  ended  his  remarks  with  the  statement,  "How  can  we  solve 
our  problems  with  the  adult  schools?    What  has  happened  to  the 
Coordinating  Council  Committee  for  Continuing  Education?" 

The  State  Department  of  Education  shows  a  better,  if  not 
adGCfuatc,  track  record.     Regular  Status  Reports  were  issued  by  the 
/•vdult  Education  Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  1963,  1970  and  1971,  the  latter  perhaps  being  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  exposition  of  the  problems  of  adult  education  including 
t:-.e  secondary  schools,  ROC's,  and  the  college.     However,  even  though 
this  committee's  report  called  for  joint  action  on  a  delineation  of 

^Abrams  and  Roycc ,  op.  cit. 
2 

Harvey  B.  Rhodes,  "General  Finance  Problems  in  Continuinq 
Education,"  Exhibit  3  at  Senate  Education  Committee,  n.d. 
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functions,  no  way  of  bridging  the  aeparate  board,  occurred  until 
mandated  by  the  legislature. 

In  1970  the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  131  which  called 
for  a  senate  investigation  of  adult  and  continuing  education.  A 
public  hearing  was  held  in  November  1970  at  which  both  college  and 
secondary  school  persons  testified.     "Early  in  1970 "  the  Board  of 
Governors  developed  the  Chancellors  Committee  on  Continuing  Educa- 
tio:.  in  which  for  the  first  time  a  more  holistic  approach  to  the 
problems  of  community  college  continuing  education  was  taken  and 
the  Committee  asserted  that  the  funding  formulas  for  defined  adults 
was  not  the  only  basis  for  considering  adult  education.^ 

The  California  .^nior  College  Association  appeared  to  he  more 
responsive  to  the  problems  existing  in  the  field  than  either  CCHE 
or  the  Board  of  Governors.    As  early  as  1966,  the  CJCA  had  tackled 
the  problem  on  delineation  of  functions  and  had  suggested  regional 
councils,  supervised  and  coordinated  by  the  State  Committee  on 
Continuing  Education  (CCHE) ,  which  would  represent  both  the  interests 
of  adult  schools  and  community  colleges.^ 

However  by  1970  there  were  advisory  committee  for  both 
governing  boards  and  the  respective  boards  mandated  a  Joint  Committee 
of  Adult  and  Continuing  Education.     In  January  1970,  as  a  result  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
of  the  state  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Office  of  the  Chancellor  surveyed  fifty  community  colleges  and  the 
five  San  Francisco  adult  schools  which  listed  offerings  in  elementary 

Committee  on  Educational  Prnnr^m^     "rr^r>^^  r^..  -  r.^ 
Board  Of  Governors,  Sacramento''  C^fZf^rnia.'nrd^^So?""'""' " 

^         ^statement  on  Continuing  Education,  CJCA,  1966 
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subjects,  Americanization,  Parent  Education,  and  Civic  Education. 
These  results  were  reported: 

Eighteen  colleges  declared  there  were  no  elementary  or  secondary 
education  programs  in  their  districts  and  stated  that  they  presently 
carrried  out  all  adult  education  functions.    These  districts  were 
Allan  ridncock,  Glendale,  Long  Beach  City,  College  of  the  Desert, 
San      -go  City,  San  Diego  Mesa,  San  Diego  Evening,  San  Diego  Miramar, 
Sanca  larbara,  Santa  Monica,  Palo  Verde,  College  of  the  Siskiyous, 
Taft,  Golden  West,  Merced,  Modesto,  Orange  Coast  and  Pasadena  as 
well  as  the  five  San  Francisco  adult  schools:    Alemany,  Galileo, 
oohn  Adams,  Mission,  and  Pacific  Heights.    (In  1973,  of  99  community 
colleges,  M  were  the  institutions  responsible  for  all  adult  con- 
tinuing education  in  their  district.) 

Four  colleges  stated  that  only  one  high  school  district  in 
each  of  their  areas  offered  any  adult  classes  and  that  relationships 
had  been  worked  out  with  the  high  school  district  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion.    These  colleges  were  Shasta,  Palomar,  Canada,  Chabut,  De  Anza, 
Diablo,  Foothill,  san  Joaquin  Delta,  Santa  Rosa,  Ventura,  West 
Hills,  Napa,  and  Sacramento  City. 

Five  colleges,  Bakersfield,  Columbia,  Victor  Valley,  Sierra, 
and  Marin,  indicated  they  had  offered  these  courses  at  a  request 
of  the  community. 

Four  more  colleges,  Barstow,  Mt.  San  Jacinto,  Hartnell,  and 
Chaffey  stated  that  none  of  their  courses  could  in  any  way  be 
coniJtrucd  as  being  elementary  adult  education. 

Eight  colleges  were  not  reported  in  the  study. 

■"Chancellor's  Of f ice,  "Survey  of  Elementary  Adult  Education 
^^-urses  m  California  Community  Colleges,"  January,  1971.  (Mimeo.) 
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This  report,  prepared  to  document  any  casea  where  colleges 
were  unnereaairily  duplicating  the  work  of  secondary  adult  schools, 
conveys  more  by  what  it  doesn't  say  than  by  what  it  does  aay.  There 
is  an  assumption  that  the  determinations  of  the  sponsorship  of  adult 
programs  at  the  local  level  were  somehow  arrived  at  by  some  decision 
making  proccas  which  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  adult  program 
and  the  public  it  served. 

A  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  real  problems  in  community 
colle-jn  adult  education  was  voiced  by  Rhodes^  who  summarized  the 
pressures  distorting  the  community  colleges'  situation.  He 
offered  as  a  definition  of  adult  for  the  purposes  of  the  community 
college  "Anyone  whc5  u  18  years  of  age  or  has  a  high  school  diploma," 
and  recommended  that  all  funding  for  students  be  calculated  on  the 
same  basis.     He   posed    six  observations: 

1.  The  costs  of  instruction  are  the  same  for  defined  adults 
as  for  those  students  who  are  attending  day  classes? 

2.  Instructors  in  Evening  Schools  are  teaching  for  less  money 
and  with  no  fringe  benefits  inferring  an  inferior  program  at  less 
costs ; 

3.  Some  colleges  are  transf^^rring  excess  costs  to  students 
in  tuition  foes.     Many  times  these  students  that  are  attending 
evening  classes  are  least  able  to  pay; 

4.  Some  adult  education  programs  fore e  community  colleges 

to  depend  on  federal  funds  to  implement  j rograms  for  the  disadvantaged 
as  MDTA,  RAR,  ABE.     This  is  unrealistic  given  the  problems  of 

^Rhodes,  op.  cit. 
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functional  illiteracy.    Also,  when  programs  are  cut  back  both 
district  and  student  suffer  since  there  are  insufficient  local 

resources  to  support  the  program; 

5.  There  is  no  breakdown  for  12  hour  day  cost  operations, 
so  colleges  do  not  know  the  costs  of  continuing  education; 

6.  Adults  who  most  need  counseling  and  advice  do  not  receive 
these  institutional  support  services  because  of  the  lower  support 
lov^l  for  adult  programs. 

Whatever  the  many  causes  that  brought  continuing  education  to 

the  attention  of  the  Chancellor's  office,  certainly  this  activity 

within  the  colleges  had  begun  to  get  increasing  attention.    A  year 

prior  to  the  Chancellor's  survey  cited  above,  on  May  15,  1970,  the 

Chancellor's  office  directed  a  memo  to  all  community  colleges,  with 

copies  to  all  Superintendents  of  Schools,  clarifying  the  use  of 

tax  override  funds,  espcially  the  adult  education  10<;:  tax.  In 

this  memo  the  statement  is  mr.de: 

In  financing  adult  classes,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
total  tuition  income,  plus  the  state  apportionments  for  all 
classes  for  adults,  plus  the  estimated  income  from  the  tax 
override,  if  any,  plus  the  funds  for  costs  of  adult  education 
raised  by  other  taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  budget  for 
classes  for  adults.-^ 

By  February  19  71  the  Board  of  Governors  had  approved  the 

definition  of  continuing  education  and  delineation  of  functions 

proposed  by  the  Chancellor's  Advisory  Committee  and  on  April  23, 

1971  the  Chancellor,  Sidney  Brossman,  addressing  the  CCCCEA  seated 

that  continuing  education  is  clearly  a  major  function  of  the 

California  Community  colleges.     He  recommended  the  developing  of 

^Assistant  Chancellor  Memo  No.  F-28  dated  May  15,  1970  fror.. 
Archie  L.  McPherran,  Assistant  Chancellor,  Fiscal  Affairs. 
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regional  areas  and  delineation  of  functions  to  operationalizo  the 
process. 

To  summarize  the  coordinative  activity  of  adult  education  in 
California,  it  appears  that  until  1960  no  need  was  felt  for 
coordinating  mechanisms.    The  CCHE  developed,  but  apparently  under- 
utilized, a  coordinacing  committee  for  continuing  education  which 
still  exists  today. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  by  1968,  utilizing  ESEA  Title  V 
funds,  developed  an  advisory  committee  which  has  been  extremely 
active  in  pressing  for  definition,  delineation  and  coordination  of 
adult  education.     A  testimony  to  the  involvement  of  this  committee 
is  that  even  wnen  funaing  for  its  activities  ceased,  the  committee 
volunteered  their  efforts,  and  met  nine  times  in  1971  at  various 
adult  program  sites,  and  has  consistently  produced  broadly  con- 
ceived reports  which  focus  on  adult  education  as  an  activity  rather 
than  emphasizing  its  institutional  form. 

The  ChancGlior's  office  advisory  committee  as  well  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Adult  Continuing  Education  of  the  two  boards, 
appear    to  be  more  of  a  response  to  legislative  mandate  although 
both  corranittoes  had  been  active  during  1970,  1971  and  1972  and 
increasingly  the  Chancellor's  Office  appears  to  be  devoting  singular 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  college's  activities. 

The  fragmentation  of  leadership  in  adult  educatior.  can  be 
seen  in  terms  of  both  the  changes  occurring  in  the  professional 
associations  and  the  absence  of  any  one  organization  whose  central 
concern  is  advancement  of  adult  education  as  a  profession  rather 
than  as  an  extension  of  one's  own  institutional  interests.  This 
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was  not  always  the  case.    Up  to  1971,  adult  educators  from  both 
institutions  belonged  to  a  coininon  organization.    Since  that  common 
group  was  dissolved  to  merge  with  the  public  school  administrators' 
umbrella  organization,  a  bifurcation  of  adult  educators  on  insti- 
tutional lines  has  occurred  and,  as  a  result,  no  professional  organi- 
zation now  speaks  to  the  promotion  of  adult  education  administrators' 
common  i.'.torests  in  the  profession  within  the  state. 

Organized  in  1939,  the  strongest  adult  organization  used  to 
be  the  California  Association  of  Adult  Education  Administrators 
(CAAEA),     The  group's  membership  comprised  both  public  school  adult 
education  directors  and  community  college  continuing  education 
dcdins.     Not  only  was  th-  organization's  unifying  focus  adult  edu- 
cation, but  it  was  a  powerful  watch  dog  and  lobbying  force  for  the 
cause  of  adult  education  at  the  state  capital.     In  1971  it  v/as 
courted  by  and  joined  the  more  diverse  group  of  Association  of 
California  School  Administrators,    At  that  time  CAAEA  dissolved 
witn  most  of  the  community  college  continuing  education  deans  going 
on  to  form  their  own  organization. 

The  majority  of  the  state's  public  school  adult  educators 
now  find  themselves  linked  with  a  committee  within  the  Association 
of  California  School  Administrators   (ACSA)  whose  total  membership 
takes  in  administrators  from  elementary,  and  secondary  schools, 
superintendents  and  business  administrators.  Initially  it  had  been 
proposed  that  adult  educators  were  to  have  their  own  group  but 
this  idea  was  shelved  by  the  notion  that  if  the  entire  organization 
formed  one  united  group,  it  would  be  better  able  to  advance  common 
interests.     Because  they  outnumber  other  occupational  categories 
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within  ACSA,  reportedly  the  elementary  school  administrators  dominate 
the  organization  in  terms  of  leadership  and  the  assignment  of 

priorities  to  organizational  objectives. 

Despite  the  fact  that  adult  educators  have  their  own  com- 
mittee and  upon  occasion  ACSA  has  accommodated  by  sponsoring  a 
statewide  "miniconference , "  on  the  whole,  adult  educators  feel 
they  have  lost  identity  as  a  profession  and,  divided  from  their 
community  college  counterparts,  have  also  lost  much  of  their  power 
to  influence  decisions  made  in  Sacramento  which  affect  adult 
education. 

Although  there  are  a  few  adult  educators  from  the  community 
college  who  participate  in  ACSA,  there  is  the  general  feeling  that 
the  adult  education  committee  has  been  thwarted  by  the  special 
interests  of  public  school  adult  educators.    Community  college  adult 
educators  have  been  thus  motivated  to  seek  professional  affiliation 
with  their  own  institutional  organization,  the  CCCCEA.     This  pressure 
toward  disaffiliation  shared  by  the  adult  education  administrators 
of  DOth  institutions  has  become  particularly  acute  in  recent  years. 

One  public  school  adult  educator  interviewed  admitted  frus- 
tration that  the  objectives  high  in  priority  for  adult  educators 
appeared  to  have  been  given  lower  priority  status  relative  to  other 
ACSA  objectives.     Because  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  some  public 
school  educators,  there  is  talk  of  re-establishing  once  ..ore  an 
organization  exclusively  for  adult  education  administrators  whose 
focus  would  be  the  profession  rather  than  concerns  specific  to 
one  institution.     Whether  this  merger  indicawC:S  a  positive  step 
and  signifies  the  maturing  of  adult  educators   (a  view  of  some)  or 
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is  one  more  step  from  a  position  of  strength  to  absorption  by  the 
larger  enterprise  (a  view  of  others)  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Whatever 

the  case  it  signifies  another  major  shift  and  realignment  of 
political  power  to  which  the  individual  adult  educator  must  become 
accustomed. 

The  California  Community  College  Continuing  Education 
Association  (CCCCEA) ,  despite  its  name,  has  reportedly  been  more 
cor.    rned  with  the  academic  transfer  program  in  the  Extended  Day 
and  Evening  Colleges  than  what  might  be  generally  considered  to  be 
adult  continuing  education.     This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
v/as  established  in  1968  by  community  college  continuing  education 
deans.     Since  the  entrance  of  the  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  adult 
educators  into  the  organization,  however,  the  organization  has 
broadened  its  concerns  to  include  noncredit  programs  for  adults. 
Meetings  are  held  three  times  a  year  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  , 
regions  and  annually  for  the  entire  state. 

Active  but  reportedly  without  much  political  clout,  the 
California  Council  for  Adult  Education  is  the  organization  with 
t'no  largest  membership,  consisting  of  counselors,  teachers,  and 
administrators  from  both  the  public  school  and  community  college. 
The  primary  concern    of    this  organization,  established  in  1944, 
has  been  with  the  plight  of  teachers  and  classes  for  adults,  regard- 
less of  institutional  setting.     The  CCAE  is  an  affiliate  o::  the 
California  Teachers  Association. 

The  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  has  not  been 
able  to  develop  much  of  a  following  in  California.    A  2,000  member 
chapter  has  begun  in  Los  Angeles  with  people  from  the  secondary 
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schools,  community  colleges  and  University  Extension.  However, 
opportunities  for  articulation  of  adult  education  administration 

is  limited  since  it  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  the  adult 
education  teacher.     Even  the  Constitution  of  the  LA  Chapter  states 
that  the  president  must  be  an  adult  education  teacher. 

The  change  in  associations,  manifested  by  CAAEA's  absorption 
by  ACS\,  is  matched  by  significant  changes  at  the  state  level. 
Tnrough  1970,  there  historically  had  been  a  separate  Bureau  of 
•Adult  Education,     m  1968  there  had  been  a  reorganizing  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.    According  to  one  opinion  the 
maintaining  of  a  separate  bureau  through  1972  was  a  result  of  the 
federal  ABE  funds  which  supported  new  personnel  and  provided  a 
major  new  activity  to  operationalize. 

Effective  July  1,  1973,  a  second  reorganization  took  place. 
This  Lime,  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  within  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  officially  dissolved  and  responsibility  of  program 
planning  adult  education  was  transferred  to  become  part  of  the 
secondary/Adult  Education  Age-span,  the  two  other  age-spans  being 
Early  Childhood  Education  and  Intermediate  School  Education. 

The  Dopartment-wide  reorganization  involved  establishment  of 
a  matrix  form  of  organization  whereby  each  age-span  is  serviced  by 
supportive  units  of  General  Education,  Special  Education,  Vocational 
Education,  compensatory  Edication,  and  Child  Development.     In  each 
supportive  unit,  personnel  specialized  in  a  given  area  were  to  work 
with  one  or  more  age-spans. 

c^,.,  n""^  f'^^r^^i  Assistant  Chiei,  Bureau  of  Adult  Education 
State  Department  of  Education,  osr.sonal  interview,  DeceJJSSr 

o 
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The  former  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  chief,  Gene  DeGabriel, 
was  assigned  to  the  General  Education       agement  supportive  unit. 

H.r  :-....r  than  report  to  the  Secondary/Adult  Education  head,  Associate 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Rex  Fortune,  the  former  Bureau  chief  answers 
to  the  General  Education  Management  Unit  Director,  who,  in  turn, 
reports  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Educational  Programs, 

."^r.   Ihomas  Shellhammer, 

As  shown  in  Figure  IV-2,  within  the  General  Education 
Management  Unit,  adult  education  comprises  a  core  parallel  with 
such  other  cores  as  Health  Services  and  Curriculum  Services.  The 
adult  education  core  is  divided  into  two  sections:     (1)  the  totally 
state-supported  program  of  general  adult  education  directed  by 
DeGabriel  as  program  manager,  and  (2)  the  federally  funded  ABE 
program,  directed  by  adult  education  assistant  program  manager 
Roy  Steeves. 

Adult  education,  as  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
scheme,    appears    to  have  been  lowered  one  level  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department.    Another  result  of  the  reorganization  is 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  supportive  staff  assigned  to  adult  educa- 
tion other  than  an  unspecified  number  of  field  consultants  whose 
precise  relationship  to  either  the  adult  education  core  chief  or 
assistant  chief  is,  at  this  stage  in  the  reorganization,  unclear. 
The  same  observation  may  also  be  made  of  the  relationship  ^.ct.-eer. 
local  adult  educators  and  the  state  agency.     Although  adult  educa- 
tion was  demoted,  as  it  were,  other  aspects  of  the  overall  program, 
such  as  vocational  education,  special  education,  and  compensatory 
education,  have  been  given  higher  priority  within  the  State  Department 
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FIGURE  IV*2 

G(.Vi:HNA:JCF:  of  public  schools  and  community  colleges  in  CALIFORNIA 
WITH  SPKCIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ADULT  EDUCATION,  JULY,  1973 
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each  occupyinq  the  status  of  a  Management  Unit  in  the  matrix 
drrv.ingement. 


E'igure  IV-3 

Comparison  of  the  Levels  of  Administration  of  Adult 

Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  before 

and  after  the  Department-wide  Reorganization,  July  1,  1973 
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Although  all  details  of  the  reorganization  had  not  been 
completoiy  operationalized  by  November  5,  1973  and  the  long-range 
inpacL  on  adult  education  was  far  from  clear,  former  Bureau  staff- 
members  a.3  well  as  adult  educators  in  the  field  expressed  concern 
that  tno  Gtato  Department  of  Education  had  reduced  the  leadersnip 
function-  which  were  performed  by  the  Bureau.     There  was  some 
faelinq  tnat  adult  education  had  lost  its  identity  as  a  service 
unit  to  local  adult  education  programs.     The  loss  of  such  identity, 
in  the  view  of  the  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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Dr.  Donald  McKinley,  however,  was  not  so  important  as  long  as  the 
tasks  were  performed.    Moreover,  he  foresaw  an  "explosion"  in 
continuing  education  that  would  eventually  follow  the  Department's 
current  promotion  of  parent  education  through  the  Early  Childhood 
Age-Span.     "Right  now,"  he  stated,"  We're  concentrating  on  our 
early  childhood  thrust  as  the  first  bite,  not  only  as  a  vehicle  tc 
improve  that  level  but  also  to  take  it  to  the  Legislature  and  sell 
thorn  on  improving  the  other  two  age-spans."^  The  reorganization  may 
signify  that  the  former  program  concerns  had  become  irrelevant  to 
current  political  realities  and  to  progfam  emphases  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.     The  new  matrix  organization  is  more 
flex-ble,  at  least  tneoretically ,  than  the  former  organizational 
structure  and  may  be  able  to  channel  increased  resources  into  adult 
continuing  education  if  Department  priorities  are  modified  to 
emphasize  this  area. 

Legislation  Relevant  to  the  Coordination  of  Adult  Education 

Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  32  was  passed  in  1966  for- 
bi-ding  any  adult  program  to  be  transferred  from  the  public  schools 
to  the  community  college  and  recoinmonding  legislation  be  enacted  to 
resolve  adult  education  problems  by  the  1967  legislature.     In  the 
noxt  four  years  several  bills  affecting  the  financing  of  adult  edu- 
cation were  introduced  but  were  not  made  law.     Community  colleges 
unsuccessfully  supported  SB  588  hoping  to  eliminate  the  torm  "defined 
adult"  in  college  financing. 

AB  1898,  which  died  in  committee  during  the  1971  Legislative 
session,  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
to  ro.-novo  tii(3  concept  of  defined  adult.     At  the  same  time,  however, 

cD?r-         "^Interview  with  Donald  McKinley,  Chief  Deputy  Suoerintendent 
t^.f  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  California,  November  28,  1973. 
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it  would  have  added  a  section  to  the  Education  Code,  prohibiting 
all  except  the  following  from  receiving  money  from  the  State  School 
fund:  classes  for  adults  in  basic  education  leading  to  an  elementary 
school  certificate,  high  school  diploma,  community  college  diploma; 
classes  in  citizenship  training,  or  English  for  the  foreign  born;  and 
vocational  classes  in  which  skills  are  taught  that  are  needed  to 
obtain  cr  upgrade  employment.     The  bill  provided  for  a  method  of 
cc...  utinq  allowances  for  adults  enrolled  in  various  high  school 
classes  as  well  as  community  college  classes,  including  the  computa- 
tion of  a  special  allowance  for  persons  enrolled  in  a  class  in 
community  college  classes  which  were  not  community  college  graded 
classes.    The  Board  of  Governors  would  have  had  to  determine  the 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  of  all  classes  for  adults. 

If  1898  had  passed,  three  categories  of  classes  would  have 
been  established.     Graded  classes  required  for  degrees  or  certificates 
would  bo  funded  at  the  regular  Foundcition  Program  level.  Nongraded 
adult  classes  would  have  been  fundeu  at  thelower  high  school 
FoundaLior.  Program  level.     The  third  category  of  classes  would  have 
been  ttiose  which  would  be  ineligible  for  state  support.     Of  the 
present  ccinmunity  college  continuing  education  program  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  estimated  that  enrollment  in  classes  for  adults 
would  have  been  split  as  follows: 

eligible  for  regular  Foundation  Program  52t- 
elJ-giblo  for  high  school  Foundation  Program  29% 
not  eligible  for  state  support  19%^ 

This  measure  was  effectively  resisted  by  adult  educators  and 

it  failed  to  oe  enacted.     It  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine 

^Chancellor's  Ofrico,   "Financing  Continuing  Education:  Cali- 
fornia Community  Colieges,"  mimeo,  Janueury  10,  1972,  p.  2. 
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course  objectives  and  then  to  weigh  them  against  the  personal  objec- 
tives of  enrolled  students.    It  would  also  have  been  difficult  for 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  determine  which  classes  would  receive 
state  support.^ 

A  truce  was  called  informally  and  the  passing  of  SB  765 
clearly  affirmed  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  support  adult 
education  but  with  efficiency  and  effectiveness  criteria. 

SB  765  states  that  "It  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  for  adequate  continuing  educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

  It  is  the  intent           that  all  students,  irrespective  of  age, 

are  entitled  to  equality  of  educational  programs  and  services    to 

be  tendered  with  maxin.um  efficiency  and  effectiveness."  The  bill 
further  directed  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 

Chancellor's  Office  of  the  California  Community  colleges  to   

issue  a  joint  report  prior  to  April  1972." 

As  a  result  of  this  required  coordinative  activity  of  the 
State  offices  plus  the  active  participation  of  a  statewide  task 
force  of  representatives  from  both  institutions,  Chapter  701  of  the 
California  Statutes  of  1972   (SB  94)  was  approved  by  the  Governor, 
August  10,  1972.     This  legislation  delineates  the  function  of  both 
institutions.     The  public  schools  are  responsiblt  for  adult  bas.ic 
education,  defined  as  communication  and  computational  skills  to 
and  including  12th  grade  level,  English  as  a  second  language,  and 
citizenship,  as  well  as  the  high  school  diploma  program.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  communicy  college  include  13th  and  14th 
grade  level  programs  for  adults.    Responsibilities  of  either 

^Ibid. 
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institution  comprise  vocational  and  occupational  training  and 
retraining,  adult  continuing  education,  including  but  not  limited 
to  parent  education,  consumer  education,  civic  education,  education 
in  special  fields,  and  education  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  aspect  of  this  act  is  the  estab- 
lishment by  community  college  and  public  school  representatives  of 
Area  Adult  Continuing  Ed  ication  Coordination  Councils  to  review 
ad.:::  education  offerings  within  all  areas  of  the  state  where  there 
is  at  least  one  community  college  and  a  public  school  adult  education 
program  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  affected  governing 
boards.     These  Coordinating  Councils  are  presently  in  the  process 
of  organization.     There       provision  in  the  act  for  resolution  of 
issues  not  settled  at  the  local  level.    Unresolved  disputes  not 
adjudicated  by  local  governing  boards  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Community  Colleges.  At  present,  however, the  state  agencies 
have  no  mechanism  available  that  is  prepared  to  tackle  issues 
referred  from  the  local  level. 

By  December  1973,  approximately  50  area  coordinating  councils 
had  been  established,  and  others  throughout  the  state  were  in  the 
process  of  forming  such  councils.     These  councils  have  representa- 
tion from  colleges  and  unified  and  high  school  districts,  appointed 
by  the  respective  governing  boards.    Meetings  are  held  at  least 
quarterly  in  order  to  review  adult  and  continuing  education  plans 
and  offerings  and  to  provide  for  avoiding  the  unnecessary 
duplication  of  offerings.    After  reviewing  adult  and  continuing 
education  needs  in  the  community,  the  councils  are  also  to  reconL-cad 

o 
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now  cour.ui;j  of  in^tiruction  and  to  determine  the  level  of  instructioa 
for  such  now  programs.    Annual  reports  are  to  be  submitted  by 
Juno  30  of  each  ycar.^ 

Soncwhdt  analogous  to  the  Area  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Coordinating  Counc.i^,  in  tho  iraplementation  of  California  State 
Plur.  :or  Vocatio-ial  Education,  advisory  committoos  operate  at  the 
su^-.. .   .vcc'ional  a/.a  .ocal  scno^.i  district  levels.     The  California 

..v.. . ry  Council  or.  Vocacional  Education  and  Technical  Training 
-.uvii.v...  V..-..    iicate  Board  of  Education  ana  z'.ie  Board  of  Governors  on 
acveiop;;.or.t  of  policy  and  rov^^ws  the  vocational  education  ana 
toc.-.nicai  t.--ai— q  prograir.s.     At  the  regional  level,  15  vocational 
^jia..a^/.c;  .,.rjaii  h^----  assigned  to  Area  Vocational  Planninr 

Co.TuT.itteoo  co:-pcicc.  of  re jrasentatives  fro.;,  -zha  public  school  and 
cor.u.'-nity  ccllego  gcv^  -  ..-.a  ..oards,  tr.u       ..j^Tient  of  MiLnian  Resource 
Devoloc.-c.-..,    :riv;.-::-.2  industry,  l^^or,  privrce  post-secondary  ^..sal- 
tations, cou.-ty  orficos  of  oducaLxon,  ROC/ROP's,  and  multi-county 
3o:^nt.  aoprenticcship  commictGGii. 

■.'.vtn  iTvCnbcrohip  sir.Mic.r  z^-.  th.„  Area  Voca.i^xi^:^  ?lcinni:r. 
Co.-.-iii-coc.:,,  i.ccu:.  school  dxo^ric      arc  al...;  ■:    .-aintam  advis'..-.- 
.:orr-....,u..c     Thosa  district  ac-.-.^sory  committer  arc  to  provide  ........o 

^atvveen  voc  ..tioi-.ai  Gducacion  and  technical  training  progroins  -.d 
tr...s  ^^i^o^-  .n^jxet  ccnditions  m  the  local  araa. 


^Ksjy^^a  t:io  existonce  ox  advisory  committee 


according  to  the  .'.egislativo  Analyst,  ro  mechanisra 


"Aroa 


foara  of  Governor:,  or  thv   ,  ...ifornia  Comruuni^-y    -o'  • 
coordinating  Councils,"  Ao-nda  Item  1,  Docanlvcr  li-oT^OV: 
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coordination  amoncj  tliose  advisory  groups.    In  a  study  published 
November  29,  1973,^  tho  Legislative  Analyst  roconmiGnded  that  the 
Legislature  develop  guidelines  for  an  integrated  system  of  voca- 
tional planning.    Kather  than  continue  with  separate  vocational 
advisory  and  planning  committees  at  the  same  time  that  Area  Adult 
and  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Councils  are  beginning  to 
operate  in  the  69  community  college  districts  to  achieve  better 
ma n.t moment  of  programs  conducted  by  public  schools  and  community 
colleges,  the  Legislative  Analyst  advocates  legislation  which  would 
combine  the  two  sets  of  advisory  groups  at  the  level  of  the  community 
college  district.     (By  1975  all  areas  in  California  will  be  included 
within  a  community  college  district.)    Since  most  of  the  existing 
vocational  education  and  technical  training  occurs  within  the  public 
school  and  community  college,  were  these  two  sets  of  coordinative 
bodies  to  continue,  there  would  be  a  perpetuation  of  needless  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  coordinative  functions  would  be  further  diluted. 
These  local  level  committees,  if  combined,  would  involve  high  school 
and  unified  districts,  ROC/ROP's,  and  community  colleges  meeting 
at  regular  intervals  with  all  adult,  continuing,  vocational  and 
technical  education  within  the  community  college  district  area  being 
their  focal  point  for  plannin*^  and  coordination. 

The  last  attempt  to  eliminate  the  defined  adult  was  made  in 
1972.  This  major  funding  bill  for  the  community  colleges,  SB  95, 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.     If  it  had  passed  it  would  also  have 

1 

Legislative  Analyst:,  State  of  California,  Area  Vocational 
Education  Committees  (Final  Report) ,  State  Capitol,  California, 
November  29,  1973. 
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greatly  affected  the  financing  of  adult  education  in  the  community 
colleges.    The  reason  for  its  veto  was  the  fact  that  the  deletion 
of  thp  "defined  adult"  would  have  cost  the  state  an  estimated  $4  2 
million  the  first  year  in  increased  state  apportionment  to  the  adult 
education  programs  in  the  community  colleges,  affecting  both  their 
adult  education  as  well  as  their  regular  academic  progrzun.  Besides 
deletion  of  the  "defined  adult"  this  legislation  would  have  revised 
from  $278.92  to  $287.44  the  maximum  fiscal  amount  per  unit  of  ADA 
fixed  by  statute  to  be  transferred  from  General  Fund  to  State  School 
Fund.     It  would  have  increased  the  computation  tax  from  25  cents  to 
30  cents  per  $100  assessed  valuation.    The  foundation  program  would 
have  been  changed  from  $643  to  $735,  thus  increasing  state  appor- 
tionment by  $23  million  for  the  community  college  and  $19  million 
for  the  public  school.     Perhaps  as  a  portent  of  things  to  come,  the 
legislation,  had  it  been  signed  by  the  Governor,  would  have  required 
that  the  "Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Community  Colleges 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  guidelines  for  distinguishing  which 
programs  and  courses  offered  by  the  colleges  without  the  benefit  of 
state  support."^ 

Because  this  bill  did  not  tecome  law,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  community  colleges  seek  other  legislation  in  order  to  improve 
its  financial  footing.     The  need  for  more  state  support,  in  light 
of  SB  90 's  "assive  infusion"  of  state  aid  to  the  public  school, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  SB  6. 

1 

California  State  Legislature,  Senate  Bill  No.  95  (3269-100) 
Reprint  9/12/72     IMO,  p.  27. 
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Known  :u:  tho  "Taxpayers  Relief  Act  of  1972,"  SB  90  affected 
Che  functioning  of  adult  education  programs  in  both  the  public 
sc.ool  and  the  comnunity  college  but  for  the  public  schools  it  waa 
a  .r..oor  :unding  oxll.     The  most  serious  outcome  for  adult  education 
w...  Jliir.ination  of  tno  ten  cent  permissive  tax  override  in  bot.; 

'.n:.- it.-c.or:S  which  meant  that  there  would  no  longer  be  categorical  sup- 
port J-::.-  education.  This  neans  that  adult  educators  now  have  to 
c..:.c_.           other  special  interests  for  a  share  of  the  general  income 
of      „  o..c.-..;oring  institutions.     Because  of  its  traditionally 
::.ar>,irial  ..osi^^on  in  either  institution,  the  outlook  for  adult 
ec.caeion  at  first  cjiance  appeared  to  be  a  diminution  in  qualit;- 

o^...-:  c.r.c--.-;-.    asae  t  their  ascendency.     However,  oth--  at-pecti. 
of  tnc  ac-:  ruy  influence  tho  public  school  in  sucn  a  way  that  adult 
educa-icr.  ray  bc-o.-nc  a  fea,..^^-  venture  for  tr.j  institution. 

To  cou-itercalance  the  loss  to  a.stricts  e;r>anating  from  a 
r-..uccd  pro^^  :-:    ,ax,  the  state  began  to  support  all  levels  of 
.-^^.:ic  .  c.-.oo:       .j_io/.  at  a  higher  rate.     The  .naxLTu:..  fiscal  year 
unc.-.c  _  ..  •  „  ADA  was   -r.crcascu  ircia  $272.92  to  $j83.72. 

v.-     .  -       ocr.oo_  ;ur.u  ro-lar  fcanaatron  pro-^-i-^Ti  level  per  ADA 
-...jr..,3cc      ■:2  :.t  tao  a^gh  school  levcx,  t..e  o.:-  level  for  other- 
than-dc-nud  adult  ^tudcnt^  in  tho  adult  education  pro/.To:.:.  The 

•^c.   -a:-:  ra-ce^  used  ^r.  determining  state  and  loc^l  sh..  -.-.l 

of  iju'.c.tior.  prograra  support  for  /..gh  sciiools  v/^o  revi:  : 
■^CJ..   to  ol.i.'       The  act  impcsea  a       :tani  c;:  property  tax  ....  ■ 
control  :u.d  ..rooorty  tax  rate  iiniL;;  hcol  ci^tricts,  or.ner 

tn..n  co.-T.un.ty  college  districts.      A  .,  honeowner'-    orooc -cv 


v^xeT.pLi-.-:  v.,.^  ra^.:eu  Irom  ot  aoS^io.:;-d    r:-^.::  to  ^1,73 
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assessed  value.    To  bolster  the  state's  ability  to  meet  additional 
fiscal  objections  the  state  sales  and  use  tax  went  from  3.75  per 
cent  to  4.75  per  cent. 

The  net  result  of  SB  90  is  that  adult  education  programs  for 
the  public  school  become  a  potential  source  of  income  to  the  district 
since  it  earns  as  much  state  reimbursement'-- for  other-than-def ined 
adults — as  is  earned  in  the  regular  high  school  program.  This 
^mounts  to  a  foundation  rate  of  $950  for  other  than  defined  adults 
and  $386  per  unit  of  ADA  for  defined  adults.    Thus  $4  million  in 
unlevied  local  taxes  will  be  replaced  by  $8  million  from  the  state. 

If  inclusion  of  the  ADA  generated  by  the  adult  program  is 
sufficient  to  qualify  the  school  district  for  equalization  payments, 
it  is  likely  that  this  financial  incentive  will  be  sufficient  to 
motivate  some  public  school  districts  to  develop  larger  programs 
of  adult  education  than  in  the  past.     Inclusion  of  a  large  adult 
education  progrsun  can  raise  the  state  reimbursement  for  all  ADA 
generated  in  the  district  at  a  time  when  districts  are  afflicted 
by  dropping  elementary  school  enrollments  and  subsequent  loss  of 
district  income.    Although  too  soon  to  detect  any  statewide  trends, 
at  least  in  one  community.  Long  Beach,  there  was  discussion  about 
the  possibility  of  the  unified  school  district  developing  a  more 
comprehensive  adult  education  program  in  order  to  generate  more  ADA 
as  well  as  more  state  return  per  unit  of  ADA  for  the  district. 

While  SB  90  raised  the  level  of  state  support  in  the  public 
school,  enactment  of  SB  6  provides  for  increases  in  both  state  and 
local  funding  of  community  college  districts  through  1975-76.  The 
increase  in  1973-74  alone  is  more  than  $65  million  dollars,  signalling 

o 
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a  rise  in  the  state's  share  of  the  cost  of  community  colleges  from 
34  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.^  Revenue  limits  for  each  district  is 
based  upon  the  expenditure  per  student  during  1972-73  with  annual 
funding  increases  annually  by  a  flat  amount  per  student. 

The  Foundation  Program  increased  dramatically  frop  $643  to 
$1,020  for  the  fiscal  year  with  increments  of  approximately  6  per 
cent  to  be  added  annually.    The  allowance  for  defined  adults, 
however,  rose  a  mere  $36.00  per  unit  of  ADA  to  $556.    The  act 
prescribes  the  method  of  computing  fixed  revenue  limits  based 
largely  on  1972-73  district  spending  levels.    While  the  computation 
tax  was  increased  by  4  cents  to  39  cents,  the  maximum  fiscal  amount 
per  unit  of  ADA  fixed  by  statute  to  be  transferred  from  the  State's 
General  Fund  to  the  State  School  Fund  increased  from  $358.72  to 
$402.72. 

Because  of  the  wide  disparities  between  the  Foundation  Pro- 
gram rates  for  defined  adults  and  other  than  defined  adults  in  the 
two  institutions,  made  wider  in  the  public  schools  by  SB  90  and  by 
SB  6  in  the  community  colleges,  strong  forces  may  be  predicted  to 
impinge  upon  the  two  institutions  to  either  do  away  with  the  dis- 
tinction defined  adult  or  to  shift  many  of  their  adult  students  to 
other  than  defined  adult  status.    Although  extensive  data  were  not 
obtained,  adult  education  programs  which  are  or  which  have  been 
identified  with  the  public  schools  have  manifested  in  rocert  years 
a  proclivity  toward  development  of  occupational  training  programs 
as  well  as  daytime  academic  programs  which  generate  ten  or  more  hours 

^Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Community  Colleges, 
"1974-75  Finance  Program,"  Agenda  Item  4,  October  17,  18,  1973, 
p.   4 . 
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of  student  attendance  per  week.    Because  of  the  inequities  inherent 
in  the  present  two  levels  of  funding,  the  community  college  leader- 
ship planned  in  late  1973  to  exert  strong  efforts  to  stimulate 
legislation  in  1974  to  remove  the  distinction. 

In  order  to  renew  the  provisions  of  Chapter  18  of  the  1972 
statutes  (SB  10)  which  would  have  expired  May  1,  1973,  the  Legislature 
passed  SB  656  which  specified  maintenance  of  the  distinction  between 
adult  and  minor  as  21  years  of  age.     If  age  of  majority  had  been 
lowered  from  21  to  18  as  specified  in  Chapter  1748  of  the  Statutes 
of  1971,  the  number  of  other-than-defined  adults  in  the  community 
colleges  would  have  decreased,  the  number  of  defined  adults  would 
have  increased,  ana  tnere  would  have  been  a  corresponding  lower 
rate  of  state  apportionment  per  unit  of  ADA  generated  would  have 
been  $26.5  million.    No  expiration  date  is  attached  to  the  more 
recent  SB  656. 

Summary 

The  highly  contested  issues  which  had  been  building  through- 
out the  sixties  are  recapitulated  below: 

1.     Community  colleges,  tapping  the  IOC  permissive  tax  for 
adult  education,  which  had  been  fought  for  and  won  by  hard  pressed 
secondary  school  adult  educators  and  their  publics,  were  allegedly 
siphoning  those  funds  into  building  facilities  and  the  supporting 
of  graded  classes. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  some  colleges  were  manipulating  some 

obviously  graded  classes  to  an  ungraded  status  so  that  they  could 

qualify  to  assess  the  tax  and  chat,  at  a  later  time,  students 

applied  for  credit  in  these   questionable   ungraded  courses. 
o 
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2.  Differential  cost  of  courses  were  also  an  issue.  Secondary 
school  adult  educators  charged  that  the  legislature  never  intended 
that  established  foundation  programs  for  higher  education  would  be 
applied  to  classes  established  as  classes  for  adults  under  Section 
5702  of  the  Education  Code.    Further,  they  challenged  the  concept 
that  continuing  education,  a  mandate  of  the  colleges,  was  meant 

to  include  elementary  and  secondary  level  courses.^ 

The  colleges     countered       with  the  fact  that  at  one  time  con- 
ducting classes  for  adults  was  an  elementary  school  function  because 
there  were  no  high  schools.    v?hen  high  schools  becaune  widespread, 
thtry  took  uver  this  function.    Now,  however,  community  colleges 
are  sufficiently  widespread  that  they  are  able  to  adequately  serve 
the  adults  in  need  of  adult  education.     Because  the  community  college 
is  well  equipped  to  conduct  adult  education  at  all  levels,  it 
should  assume  these  functions  from  the  high  school.^ 

3.  Salary  differentials  are  a  matter  of  considerable  con- 
cern.    Transferring  the  sponsorship  of  an  adult  continuing  education 
program  from  a  secondary  or  unified  school  district  to  a  community 
college  district  would  seem  to  lead  to  increased  costs  because  the 
salary  paid  per  contact  hour  for  college  instructors  is  usually 
higher  than  the  salary  per  contact  hour  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
Several  approaches  to  controlling  costs  have  been  taken  by  com- 
munity colleges  which  have,  taken  over  adult  continuing  education 

^1971  Annual  Report;     Adult  Education  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  (Sacramento;     State  Department  of 
Education,  1971),  p.  23. 

2 

Charles  Patrick,   "Differentiation  of  Continuing  Education 
Functions  between  Junior  Colleges  and  High  Schools,"  San  Diego, 
1966,  mimeographed. 
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programs  from  secondary  or  unified  districts.    By  employing  part- 
time  teachers  on  an  hourly  pay  schedule  and  by  withholding  fringe 
benefits  from  such  teachers  some  of  the  community  colleges  have 
effectively  prevented  a  major  increase  in  instructional  costs. 
Another  ploy  which  has  been  used  by  adult  continuing  education 
administrators  in  community  colleges  is  that  of  defining  the  work 
Icvid  of  teachers  in  the  adult  program  to  be  heavier  than  that  of 
regular  academic  instructors.     This  approach  is  justified  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  following  the  precedent  set  in  vocational 
education  programs  which  define  three  hours  of  laboratory  session 
as  equal  to  one  hour  of  lecture.     In  fact  union  contracts  for 
academic  teachers  also  accept  this  equating  of  laboratory  and 
lecture  sessions.     What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  why  adult  edu- 
cation lecture  sessions  are  treated  as  laboratory  sessions. 

If  the  community  colleges  were  compelled  to  pay  the  same 
hourly  wage  to  teachers  in  the  adult  continuing  education  program 
as  they  pay  teachers  in  the  regular  academic  program  it  is  question- 
able how  many  colleges  would  be  prepared  to  operate  adult  continuing 
education  programs.     To  date  teachers'  unions  have  not  made  an  issue 
cf  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  adult  continuing  education. 
It  seems  likely  that  such  an  issue  may  very  well  arise  in  future 
contract  negotiations  with  possible  deleterious  consequences  to  adult 
continuing  education  programs  in  community  colleges , 

It  is  difficult  to  see  he  '  the  problem  can  be  resolved 
equitably  if  the  secondary/unified  districts  and  the  community 
college  districts  are  both  offering  some  of  the  same  programs.  If 
teachers  in  the  adult  continuing  education  programs  in  the  community 

colleges  are  paid  at  the  same  hourly  wage  as  teachers  in  the  unified 
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district  adult  continuing  education  programs  then  there  will  be  a 
discrepancy  between  their  salaries  and  those  of  other  community 
college  teachers.     If  teachers  in  the  adult/continuing  education 
programs  of  the  community  colleges  are  paid  at  the  same  hourly  rate 
as  the  other  community  college  teachers  then  the  public  school 
adult  continuing  education  teachers  will  be  working  for  a  lower 
hourly  salary  th'an  their  counterparts  in  the  community  colleges 
who  ara  teaching  the  same  subject  matter  to  the  same  number  of 
adult  students.    The  solution  to  this  problem  is  not  readily 
apparent. 

4.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  schools  the 
state  reiinbursement  scheme  for  adult  education  programs  has  been 
under  the  gun.     Only  through  aggressive  leadership  has  state  sup- 
port for  comprehensive  adult  programming  been  retained.  The 
permissive  local  taxing  authority  was  the  one  way  they  were  able  to 
sustain  their  programs  after  the  "defined  adult"  category  of  funding 
was  inif.iate.^.     Kara  pressed  by  the  increasing  costs  of  educating 
children,  school  district  administrators  were  likely  to  want  to  use 
funds  wnich  might  otherwise  be  used  in  adult  education  for  the 
support  of  secondary  programs.     The  local  adult  education  adminis- 
trator therefore  had  to  deal  with  both  a  financially  hard  pressed 
administrative  superior  locally  and  a  state  legislature  which  per- 
ceived adult  education  as  having  a  relatively  low  priority  in  the 
total  educational  finance  picture. 

Community  colleges  also  feel  these  same  pressures  but  from 
different  sources.     The  powerful  University  Regents  and  State 
College  system  enjoyed  broad  state  support  which  was  not  available 
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to  the  community  colleges*  At  this  time  the  community  colleges  were 
asked  to  take  on  increasing  numbers  of  lower  division  college 

students  and  to  raise  the  support  locally.    No  tuition  is  charged 
to  California  resident  full  time  students.    The  "Defined  Adult" 
lower  reimbursement  became  especially  meaningful  since  the  lowered 
level  of  support  was  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  widely 
believed  that  ungraded  courses  cost  less.    However,  two  out  of 
three  community  college  enrollees  in  1970  enrolled  in  continuing 
education  and  there  are  three  times  as  many  adults  in  graded  as  in 
ungraded  classes.    Thus  significant  reduction  of  state  revenue 
accrued  to  this  increasing  number  of  "defined  adults"  registering 
in  the  more  costly  graded  courses  as  well  as  in  less  costly 
ungraded  courses . ^ 

When  because  of  increasing  pressure  on  the  legislature  by 
the  colleges  to  do  away  with  the  "defined  adult,"  SB  765  was  drafted 
to  eliminate  the  defined  adult  category  only  in  community  colleges. 
This  movement  to  address  a  real  problem  in  the  community  college 
system  was  seen  by  secondary  school  adult  educators  as  a  unilateral 
attempt  by  the  Legislature  to  add  one  more  favorable  factor  to  aid 
the  movement  of  all  adult  education  to  the  college.    The  strength  of 
their  protest  was  sufficient  to  have  the  Bill  rewritten  so  that  the 
intent  of  the  Bill  was  to  study  the  entire  adult  education  enter- 
prise prior  to  making  any  changes  in  the  financing  of  the  enterprise. 
It  was  clear  that  since  1960  when  community  colleges  were  made  a 
part  of  higher  education  and  given  a  different  funding  pattern  and 
especially  since  1967  when  the  administration  of  the  colleges  was 

^Rhodes ,  od .  cit . 
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placed  under  a  separate  beard,  the  problems  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions regarding  adult  education  had  increased. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  in  1967-68  there  were  60  junior 
college  districts,  with  six  more  districts  unified  with  the  high 
school  districts  (three  in  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Francisco, 
and  San  Diego).    Pressure  was  being  placed  on  (1)  junior  colleges 
to  separate  from  high  school  districts  and  on  (2)  all  areas  in  the 
state  to  join  a  junior  college  district.^    In  some  of  these  areas, 
such  as  Sacramento,  San  Diego  and  Alameda  County,  local  coordinating 
committees  had  already  sprung  up  and  were  reportedly  functioning. 

Effects  of  ABE  Federal  Funds  on  Adult  Education 

One  of  the  most  significant  temporary  effects  that  ABE  funds 

had  at  the  state  level  in  California  was  the  strengthening  of  the 

Adult  Education  Bureau.    Rather  than  devoting  themselves  exclusively 

to  ABE,  the  five  full-time  professionals  and  three  clerical  workers 

who  were  brought  on  to  the  state  adult  education,  staff  with  ABE 

monies  were  considered  to  be  generalists  in  adult  education  and 

were  thus  able  to  give  the  state  department  at  least  that  much 

identification  with  the  total  field.  ABE  funds  stimulated  growth 

in  the  service  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  local  adult  education  pro- 
2 

grams.      without  ABE  funds,  then,  the  Bureau  might  not  have  survived 
the  196  8  reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Howeve 
even  with  continued  ABE  dollars  available  in  1973  the  Bureau  was 

"^Tho  latter  must  be  done  according  to  statute  by  1975  except 
in  certain  counties  with  a  small  number  of  ADA. 

^Stecves,  0£.  cit . 
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dissolved  and  its  functions  were  attached  to  general  education 
within  the  secondary  system. 

Because  it  is  categorical  financial  aid,  local  districts  have 
been  prohibited  from  diverting  ABE  monies  out  of  programs  for  adult 
basic  education  for  other  aspects  of  adult  education  or  to  absorb 
it  for  other  purposes.    Therefore,  the  $3  million  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  local  districts  and  comprises  about  one-sixth  of 
their  total  adult  education  program  income  was  able  to  produce  a 
significant  effect  at  the  local  level  throughout  the  state. 

Although  existing  adult  education  programs  did  not  change 
drastically  as  a  result  of  ABE  monies,  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gr£uns  experienced  unprecedented  growth  emd  expemsion,  both  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively.    Without  ABE  funds,  basic  education 
might  have  been  of  low  quality  and  might  even  have  been  used  to 
generate  a  lot  of  ADA  but  with  little  quality  control.  Steeves 
pointed  out  that  quality  controls  first  exerted  in  ABE  programs 
have  nad  effects  in  other  areas  of  adult  education.    For  example, 
reporting  of  drop-outs  and  reasons  for  separation,  documentation  of 
progress  as  well  as  the  extent  and  utility  of  supportive  services, 
all  data  which  are  required  on  ABE  reports,  had  not  been  asked  of 
administrators  previously. 

Although  the  number  of  full-time  adult  education  administrators 
apparently  did  not  increase  as  a  result  of  ABE  funding,  the  number 
of  ABE  coordinators,  administrators,  ccmmunity  center  leaders, 
bilingual  supervisors,  teacher  aides,  other  para-professionals,  and 
clerical  staff  did  increase  substantially  in  all  places  visited. 
ABE  funds  paid  for  the  salaries  of  these  added  staff  members.  In 
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some  areas  these  ABE  sf^ff  members  have  been  able  to  move  up  the 
hierarchy  to  occupy  general  adult  education  staff  positions.  In 
short,  as  professor  Jar:es  Farmer  of  UCLA  said,  "ABE  has  opened  up 
new  career  lines  a'ld  new  opportunities  for  pre-service  training."^ 
Besides  the  addition  of  staff  in  adult  basic  education,  improve- 
ments made  at  the  local  district  level,  which  otherwise  would  not 
likely  have  been  made,  include:    introduction  of  new  ideas,  teachers 
with  newly-acquired  sensitivities  (as  a  result  of  the  ABE  state - 
sponsored  in-service  training) ,  provision  of  supplies  and  equipment 
(hardware  and  software)  for  more  individualized  instruction, 
development  of  new  curriculum  and,  in  some  cases,  improved  buildings 
Both  Los  Angeles  and  La  Puente  named  curriculiim  development  as  a 
benefit  of  ABE.    At  least  one  district  (La  Puente)  conducted  Roms 
local  research  projects  with  their  ABE  funds. 

Professor  Farmer  feels  that  ABE  funds  have  favorably  changed 
the  shape  of  thf»  field  of  adult  education — away  from  a  strictly 
middle  class  orientation  to  include  needs  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  change  has  been  effected  by  greater  recognition  of  the  problems 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  thp  provision  of  educational  services  under 
ABE  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  supplied  if  it  had  been 
operated  uj  part  of  statewide  revenue  sharing.    Farnisr  added  that 
ABE  has  provided  a  channel  for  upwardly  mobile  Blacks  to  get  to 
coll'sge.     It  has  also  promoted  a  reaching  out  to  the  non-English- 
speaking  population. 

^Interview  with  James  Farmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educatior 
UCLA,  December  13,  1972. 
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Summary  of  California  City  Case  Studies 
Delivery  Systems 

Case  studies  of  public  school  and  coirununity  college  adult 
education  programs  were  made  in  four  California  cities:    Long  Beach, 
Sacramento,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco.     In  two  of  the  four 
communities,  public  school  adult  education  began  during  the  last 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and,  in  the  other  two  communities, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  second  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  adult  education  in  the  four  cities 
reveals  not  only  a  rich  past  in  terms  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
adult  education  programs,  but  also  a  proclivity  for  adult  education 
programs  to  transfer  back  and  forth  between  the  public  school  and 
the  community  college , 

San  Francisco's  adult  education  was  the  state's  first  in 
1856.     Organized  by  the  ci^y's  Board  of  Education,  it  was  initially 
directly  associated  v;ith  the  elementary  schools,  but  by  1896,  it 
had  evolved  into  the  Humboldt  Evening  High  School.     Adult  education 
developed  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  into  the  second  largest  adult  education  program  in 
the  state.     In  1969,  thfi  program,  including  five  adult  centers, 
was  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District. 

The  history  of  adult  education  in  Sacramento  began  in  1872 
when  instruction  in  English  as  a  second  language  was  conducted  for 
Chinese  and  Spanish-speaking  inur.igrants.      Adult  education  continued 
to  be  a  public  school  responsibility  until  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Sacramento  City  College. 
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It  remained  there  until  1962  when  it  was  returned  to  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District.  Although 
the  Sacramento  City  College  continued  to  conduct  a  few  non-credit 
courses,  the  Evening  College  offerings  constituted  an  evening 
extension  of  the  daytime  regular  college  progrfun,  rather  than  a 
major  attempt  to  modify  the  college  curriculum  to  meet  the  particul 
needs  and  interests  of  adults. 

After  it  was  first  organized  in  1913,  adult  education  stayed 
in  the  Long  Beach  public  schools  until  1944  when,  as  in  Sacramento, 
it  was  trans ferrerl  to  the  Long  Beach  City  College.     It  continued  in 
that  setting  until  1970,  when  the  community  college  was  separated 
from  the  unified  school  district  to  form  an  independent  district. 
Also  in  1970,  the  newly  established  School  for  Adults/Evening  High 
School  assumed  all  responsibility  for  pre-collegiate  adult  educatio 
with  exception  of  adult  basic  education,  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
which  continued  within  the  community  college. 

One  year  following  organization  of  adult  education  in  the 
Long  Beach  public  school,  the  San  Diego  adult  education  enterprise 
began  in  an  elementary  school  in  1914;  two  years  later  adult  educa- 
tion became  the  charge  of  the  San  Diego  Night  School.     In  1929  and 
again  in  1935,  two  more  adult  schools  were  started.     In  1939,  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Junior  College  assumed  control  of  the  adult 
edut.ation  program.     In  1954,  however,  adult  education  was  made  a 
unit  under  the  control  of  the  Unified  District,  a  condition 
which  lasted  until  1970,  when  the  program  shifted  back  to  the 
community  college  system. 
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The  principal  similarities  among  the  adult  education  enter- 
prises in  the  four  cities  of  Long  Beach ,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 

« 

and  San  Diego,  besides  their  long  history,  include  relatively  high 
enrollments,  diversified  curricula,  ample  financial  support,  and  in 
almost  every  case,  relatively  high  standing  within  the  sponsoring 
institutions.    All  have  full-time  adult  education  administrators. 
In  both  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  with  the  second  and  third 
largest  adult  education  programs  in  the  state,  respectively,  the 
community  colleges  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  idult  education. 
Public  school  adult  education  efforts  are  either  negligible  or 
non-existent.     Both  San  Francisco  City  College  and  San  Diego 
Community  College  conduct  the  adult  education  programs  via  organi- 
zational structures  separate  from  the  academic  functions  of  the 
regular  academic  transfer  and  occupational  programs. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  San  Diego  adult  program, 
to  a  lesser  extent  true  also  of  the  San  Francisco  program,  is  its 
quasi-independence  within  the  community  college  district.  The 
adult  education  enterprise  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  if  it 
were  to  be  transferred  back  to  the  public  school  district,  it 
could  do  so  without  major  adjustment.     Adult  educators  in  San  Diego 
preferred  to  have  adult  education  located  within  the  institutional 
structure  which  would  generate  the  most  state  support. 

Unlike  San  Diego  or  San  Francisco,  the  public  school  in 
Sacramento  sponsors  most  adult  education  programs;  only  a  few 
community  services  and  non-credit  programs  are  conducted  in  the 
community  college.     Likewise,  in  Long  Beach,  the  majority  of  adult 
education,  save  basic  education,  is  conducted  in  the  public  school, 
o 
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The  main  thrust  of  the  Long  Beach  City  College  Continuing  Education 
programs  was  college  credit  courses  offered  at  night  in  various 
community  locations.     In  both  Long  Beach  and  Sacramento,  the  public 
schools  perceived  some  competition  from  the  community  college, 
and  in  each  case,  disagreements  have  arisen  concerning  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  community  college  in  conducting  adult  basic 
education  and  short-term  occupational  courses. 

Enrollments 

The  absence  of  comparable  data  hampered  thorough  statistical 
analysis  of  the  size  and  growth  of  the  adult  education  programs  in 
the  four  communities.    Either  data  had  been  discarded  or  stored  so 
as  to  be  irretrievable  by  adult  educators  or  they  suffered  from  d 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  definitions  applied  to  classes  for  adults 
and  adult  programs.     Despite  these  serious  shortcomings,  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  generalizations  about  the  Veirious  growth 
trends  in  the  four  communities  and  to  make  some  broad  comparisons 
among  them. 

Study  of  the  available  data  in  three  of  the  four  communities 
permits  the  conclusion  that  adult  involvement  in  adult  education 
programs  in  Long  Beach,  Sacramento,  and  San  Diego  has  been  growing. 
San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  no  significant  change 
in  Gnrollmont  with  a  slight  decline  in  total  enrollment. 

Long  Beach  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School  in  1972  was 
foolLig  the  pains  of  growth  due  to  the  shortage  of  facilities  to 
conduct  classes.     Since  the  program  began  separate  f rom  te  community 
colloqo,  onrollments  rose  from  3,777  in  1970-71  to  4,327  in  1972-73, 
During  the  same  period  the  community  college-sponsored  adult  basic 
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education  program  more  than  tripled,  from  approximately  400  in 
1970-71  to  inore  than  1300  in  1971-72. 

Rising  steadily  during  the  seven  year  period,  1964-65  through 
1970-71,  the  Sacramento  Unified  School  District-sponsored  adult 
education  enrollments  went  from  5,160  to  8,324.     This  rise,  relative 
to  the  total  district  enrollment,  represented  an  increase  from  9.8 
per  cent  of  total  district  enrollments  to  15.3  per  cent.  No 
accurate  assessment  of  the  adult  enrollment  in  the  Evening  College 
of  the  Sacramento  City  College  can  be  made  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  State  reports;  it  is  known,  however,  that  besides  the  growing 
numbers  of  regular  degree-seeking  students,  there  have  been 
increasing  numbers  of  adults  enrolled  on  a  non-degree-seeking  basis 
in  the  evening  program. 

The  adult  education  program  in  San  Diego,  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  four  communities,  had  enrollments  increase  from  35,653  in 
1964-65  to  54,200  in  1970-71.     By  1972-73,  total  enrollment  was  up 
to  74,103. 

San  Francisco,  the  only  community  of  the  four  which  did  not 
manifest  any  appreciable  growth  for  the  seven-year  period  from 
1964-65  to  1970-71,  reported  a  total  adult  education  enrollment 
of    21,784  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.     At  the  end  of  the 
period,  enrollment  was  20,552.     since  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
adult  education  from  the  Unified  School  District,  the  enrollments 
have  roportcdly  been  stable,  either  showing  no  increase  or  a  slight 
decline.     The  units  of  ADA  generated  by  adult  education,  however, 
have  not  declined.     While  enrollments  have  stabilized  the  hours 
students  attend  have  increased. 
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Adult  Education  Program  Transfers  Between  Institutions 

For  the  four  conununities  in  the  California  sample,  n  total 
of  eight  transfers  of  the  adult  education  program  occurred  between 
1939  and  1970.    San  Diego  has  experienced  three  transfers,  with 
the  program  starting  in  the  public  school  and  transferring  to  the 
community  college  twice.     Both  Sacramento  and  Long  Beach  have  had 
the  programs  move  from  the  public  school  to  the  college  and  back 
again  to  the  public  school  in  1962  and  1970,  respectively.  San 
Francisco  moved  only  once  from  the  public  school  to  the  community 
college  in  1969. 

The  first  three  of  the  eight  moves  occurred  during  the  period 
of  World  War  II.     At  that  time,  both  the  junior  colleges  and  the 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  systems  were  parts  of  the  same 
unified  school  districts.     Rather  than  making  moves  based  on 
philosophical  considerations,  the  transfers  were  apparently  realized 
in  recognition  of  the  advantages  to  the  districts  of  a  higher  rate 
of  state  reimbursement  for  adult  education  in  the  junior  colleges. 
For  reimbursement  purposes,  the  attendance  day  consisted   of  three 
hours  in  the  junior  college,  in  contrast  to  the  public  school's 
four  hours.     The  transfers  occurred  also  at  a  time  of  declining 
junior  college  enrollments  with  adult  education  seen  as  a  means  of 
bolstGring  enrollments. 

The  second  round  of  transfers  occurred  either  shortly  before 
or  following  the  1970  legislative  mandate  to  establish  community 
college  districts  separate  from  unified  school  districts.     In  1969, 
almost  all  adu.lt  education  formerly  conducted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  was  transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  City 
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College.    The  following  year,  1970,  all  adult  education  programs 
formerly  conducted  by  the  San  Diego  Unified  School  District  were 
formally  transferred  to  the  San  Diego  Community  College  District 
(although  adult  education  programs  had  previously  been  associated 
with  the  college  since  1964).    Also  in  1970,  but  with  movement  in 
a  direction  opposite  from  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  the  Long 
Beach  Community  College  District  gave  up  most  of  its  clearly 
identifiable  adult  education  classes  to  the  newly  established  Long 
Beach  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District.     Both  the  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  transfers  constituted  sizeable  financial  windfalls  for 
the  sponsoring  institutions;  although  institution  financial  gain 
was  felt  by  some  to  be  a  motive  for  the  Long  Beach  transfer,  no 
immediate  financial  advantage  appeared  to  accrue  to  the  public 
school  in  1970-71. 

In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  transfer  of  adult  education 
from  the  Unified  School  District  to  the  Community  College  District 
not  only  generated  a  higher  level  of  support  for  ADA  generated  by 
adult  education,  but,  by  counting  adult  education  generated  units 
of  ADA  with  those  of  the  San  Francisco  City  College, the  entire 
college  program  became  eligible  for  a  higher  rate  of  state  appor- 
tionment under  the  state's  equalization  formula.     All  ADA  generated 
by  the  college,  then,  received  a  higher  rate  of  return  than  if 
adult  education  had  remained  in  the  public  school. 

Besides  the  greater  amount  of  state  support  to  the  community 
coileqc  district  and  to  the  adult  education  program,  several  other 
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major  changes  to  the  San  Francisco  adult  education  program  resulted 
from  the  transfer.    Adult  school  principals  were  promoted  to  the 
position  of  director  with  increased  status  and  considerably  more 
autonomy,  registrars  were  advanced  to  positions  of  assistant  direc- 
tors, and  teachers  were  allowed  to  organize  into  an  Adult/ Occupations 
Division  Faculty  Senate.     Salaries  were  coordinated  with  the 
District's  single  salary  schedule  and  subsequently  raised.  The 
number  of  full-time  faculty  appointments  with  contract  status  and 
related  benefits  also  increased. 

In  contrast  to  the  numerous  modifications  resulting  from  the 
San  Francisco  transfer,  the  transfer  of  the  state's  third  largest 
adult  education  program  resulted  in  little  progreun  alteration.  In 
fact,  the  only  reported  program  change  in  San  Diego  was  that, 
following  the  transfer,  the  community  college  district  started  to 
pay  rent  for  the  use  of  public  school  facilities  formerly  used 
without  charge.    However,  in  terms  of  finances,  the  transfer  did 
make  a  significant  difference.    At  the  time  of  the  transfer,  the 
adult  program  received  an  immediate  increase  of  state  support 
amounting  to  $40.00  per  unit  of  ADA.    In  the  fall  of  1973,  the 
state  was  paying  $65.00  per  unit  of  ADA  more  than  it  would  have 
paid  if  the  same  program  had  been  run  by  the  unified  cchool  district 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  adult  education  from  the 

Long  Beach  City  College  to  the  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District, 

it  is  significant  that  most  of  the  adult  basic  education  portion  of 

the  program  remained  with  the  community  college.    The  public  school 

is  the  nominal  sponsor  of  ABE  in  the  community,  since  adult  basic 

education  has  been  defined  by  state  legislation  as  one  of  the  major 

o   functions  of  the  public  schools.     State-transmitted  federal  Title 
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III  funds  pass  through  the  Unified  School  District  which  has  the 
option  of  keeping  as  much  as  it  desires  to  support  an  ABE  program 
of  its  ovm.     In  the  second  year  of  the  School  for  Adults/Evening 
High  School's  operation,  the  Unified  School  District  exercised 
the  option  and  retained  supplemental  ABL  ''unds  received  that  year 
to  develop  a  sejond  program  in  the  community.     It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  decision  to  create  a  second  ABE  program  was  made 
unilaterally,  without  prior  consultation  with  the  community  college. 

Four  of  the  six  institutional  programs  studied  in  the  four 
communities  each  spent  in  excess  of  two  million  dollars  in 
1970-71.       S3    Diego  Adult  Education  Division  was  the  most  costly 
program,  as  would  be  expected  since  it  was  by  far  the  lar.  jst 
within  the  four  communities  and  the  second  largest  in  the  state. 
Expenditures  for  the  San  Diego  program  rose  from  $3,445,745  in 
1964-65   (representing  the  sum  of  $1,608,271.94  for  the  public 
school  and  $94,450.41  for  the  community  college),  to  $4,503,911.99 
in  1970-71.     During  that  same  period,  the  second  most  costly  pro- 
grcim,  San  Francisco  adult  education  program  rose  from  a  sum  of 
$2,282,566.15  in  1964-65  to  $3,948,574.15  in  1970-71.  Although 
at  a  lower  level,  the  Sacramento  public  shcool  adult  education  pro- 
gram showed  a  much  faster  growth  rate  in  expenditures,  rising  from 
$629,061.47  in  1964-65  to  $2,356,530.46  in  1970-71.  Expenditures 
for  the  public  school's  counterpart  in  Sacramento,  the  Evening 
College,  increased  from  $206,277.38  in  1964-65  to  $2,937,313.00 
in  1970-71;  however,  the  exact  extent  that  these  expenditures  were 
for  adult  education  as  opposed  to  regular  college  courses  remains 
undetermined. 
o 
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The  minimal  financial  figures  submitted  by  *-.he  Long  Beach 
public  school  and  community  college  programs  for  adults  show  that 

the  public  school  spent  $326,000  in  1971-72,  while  the  community 
college  spent  $835,000  in  1970-71. 

The  overran  pattern  for  all  four  communities  was  one  of  steady 
increa:;e  of  relatively  large  financial  budgets.     It  may  well  be 
expected  that  the  expenditures  for  adult  education,  both  in  absolute 
amounts  ana  rdlative  proportions  to  the  expenditures  of  the  spon- 
soring institution  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  four  communities,  prior  to  1973,  charged  varying  amounts 
of  adult  education  permissive  override  tax.    Although  this  tax  was 
tevminatfcd  by  the  state  Legislj.ture  in  1973,  none  of  the  four 
communities  has  yet  suffered  setbacks  in  program  due  to  its  loss. 

* 

One  reason  for  this  was  that  1973  legislation  also  established 
higher  state  apportionment  and  raised  the  local  taxation  limit  to 
support  all  segments  of  education  in  both  the  public  school  and 
the  community  college. 

In  San  Francisco  the  size  of  the  local  adult  education  tax 
levy  before  it  was  •  polished  could  not  be  equated  with  the  degree 
of  district  effort  to  support  adult  education.     Prior  tu  1973,  for 
example,  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District  Sbsessed  7.7C 
while  making  adult  educatior  expenditures  equal  to  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  raised  by  an  8.9<:  assessment.     In  the  case  of  San 
Francisco,  then,  elimination  of  the . ten  cent  tax  may  have  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  adult  education's  claim  on  the  General  Budget 
of  the.  college  dis^.rict  by  removing  the  previous  ten  cent  limitation 
in  local  tax  expenditures  for  adult  education.    A  similar  finding 
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was  noted  in  the  San  Diegc  case.    Thsre  it  was  reported  that  the 
adult  education  program,  following  the  elimination  of  the  special 
tax,  expended  a  total  of  10. 2 C — more  than  the  maximum  amoui\t  possible 
from  the  permissive  override  tax  prior  to  1973. 

In  both  Sacramento  institutions,  local  tax  revenues  generated 
by  adult  education  have  consistently  been  diverted  to  aid  othei  needy 
aspects  of  the  sponsoring  institutions'  total  programs.  Therefore, 
since  local  adult  education  tax  revenues  had  not  in  practice  been 
limited  to  adult  education  uses,  elimination  of  the  ten  cent  tax 
signified  virtually  no  change  in  the  financial  support  of  the  adult 
education  program  in  either  the  public  school  or  community  college. 

In  Long  Beach,  the  School  for  Adults/Evening  High  School  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  any  financial  setback  following  the  abolition 
of  the  local  adult  education  tax.    Instead,  it  benefitted  greatly 
from  the  augmented  state  funding  resulting  from  the  1973  Senate 
Bill  95.     Although  the  circumstances  had  not  precipitated  any  crisis 
it  was  clearly  acknowledged  by  both  the  Evening  High  School  principal 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  in  Long  Beach  that  adult 
education  administrators  would  have  to  present  a  strong  case  for 
all  future  claims  to  its  share  of  the  district  budget. 

Of  the  four  communities  in  the  sample,  only  the  Sacreimento 
institutions--both  the  community  college  and  the  public  school-- 
charged  tuition  for  enrollment  in  adult  education  progrcuns.  In  the 
publ.c  school  adult  education  program,  tuition  was  $5.00  per  semester, 
no  matter  how  many  classes  were  taken.     Students  younger  than  21 
years  of  age,  students  65  years  of  age  or  over,  and  students  registered 
m  high  school  completion,  Americanization,  apprenticeship,  civil 
o 
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defense,  and  basic  education  classes  were  exempt  from  payment  of 
fees.    The  Sacramento  City  College  collectea  ^S.OO  for  each  non- 
credit  class  that  met  29  hours  or  less  in  a  semester.    For  each 
non-credit  class  that  met  more  than  29  hours,  the  fee  was  $10.00. 
In  the  other  communit"ies  the  intention  of  the  adult  education  insti- 
tutions was  to  provide  adult  instruction  at  no  cost.     In  cases  in 
which  courses  or  activities  were  offered  which  were  not  eligible  for 
state  reimbursement  fees  were  charged. 

That  adult  education  tuition  was  either  low  or  non-existent 
is  significant  because  it  is  reflective  of  the  existence  of  sub- 
stantial alternative  funding  sources.    The  relatively  low  dependence 
on  tu  tion  payments  by  adult  students  is  made  possible  by  a  long 
tradition  of  local  and  state  fincmcial  reimbursements  to  support 
adult  education  programs. 

Impact  of  Federal  ABE  Funds 

Different  effects  of  federal  ABE  funds  were  perceived  by  the 
individual  adult  educators  who  were  visited  during  the  data  collection 
in  California.     In  only  one  community  was  the  responsibility  unequi- 
vocally attributed  to  federal  funds  for  the  germination  of  the  adult 
basic  education  programs  being  conducted.    The  other  three  communities 
already  had  programs  of  basic  education  and  English  as  a  Second 
Language;  for  adults  in  operation  prior  to  the  advent  of  Title  III 
funds.     The  net  result  of  Title  III  monies  in  all  four  communities, 
however,  was  to  enable  adult  education  programs  to  accommodate 
greater  numbers  from  certain  segments  of  the  adult  population  who 
previously  had  not  been  included  to  any  great  degree  in  the  ranks  of 
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adult  education  students.    With  the  advent  oi  *ederal  funds  personnel 
whose  major  concern  was  adult  basic  eduation  began  to  develop  pro- 
grams and  materials  to  serve  the  educationally  disadvantaged  and 
foreign  language-speaking  persons  within  the  community.    The  impact 
made  by  the  introduction  and  continuation  of  Title  III  funds  in 
each  of  the  four  communities  is  described. 

A  systematic  effort  to  offer  adult  basic  education  began  in 
Long  Beach  in  1966  when  funds  provided  by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  were  gramted  to  the  Long  Beach  City  College  to 
facilitate  development  of  a  Learning  Center.    Two  years  later,  the 
college  chose  to  replace  MDTA  funds  with  less  restrictive  and  more 
flexible  Title  III  funds.     Since  1968,  the  main  contributions  of 
the  federally  sponsored  ABE  program  in  Long  Beach  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:   (1)  the  institutions  (both  the  community  college  and 
the  public  school)  became  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged,   (2)  educational  programs  were  extended  to  segments  of 
the  population  not  previously  served  through  traditional  adult 
education  programs,    (3)  enrollment  of  the  disadvantaged  in  regular 
college  credit  programs  was  raised  and  (4)  through  the  operation  of 
the  Learning  Center,  the  heads  of  other  college  departments  have 
received  an  impetus  to  develop  their  own  sets  of  individualized 
learning  materials. 

Because  federal  support  for  ABE  represented  such  a  relatively 

small  part  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  basic  education  programs  in 

Sacramento  and  San  Diego,  the  impact  was  limited  to  enriching  and 

supplementing  the  programs  which  were  already  in  operation.  In 

Sacramento,  federal  funds  have  encouraged  the  development  of  inservice 
o 
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activities  for  ABE  faculty.    It  hao  also  paid  for  useful  software 
and  hardware  with  which  to  reinforce  the  program.    In  San  Diego, 

federal  ABE  dollars  have  been  invested  in  such  program  enhancing 
features  as  connnunity  aides,  instructional  aides  and  multi-media 
equipment. 

In  San  Francisco,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  federal  funds  for 
ABE,  basic  education  and  English  as  a  second  language  classes  with 
40  to  60  students  in  a  classroom  were  typical.    The  most  important 
single  effect  reported  for  Title  III  funds  in  San  Francisco,  then, 
was  reduction  of  the  size  of  basic  education  classes.    A  second 
consequence  of  Title  Ill-supported  ABE  programs  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  colleges  and  universities  offering  training  in  the 
teaching  of  adult  basic  education  and  English  as  a  second  language. 

Curricula 

The  public  school  and  community  college  adult  education  pro- 
grams varied  considerably  both  in  the  curricula  offered  and  in  the 
way  in  which  the  adult  curricula  were  administered.    While  in  two 
of  the  four  communities,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  there  are 
special  organizational  structures  particularly  designed  to  accommo- 
date educational  needs  of  adults;  in  the  other  two  communities. 
Long  Beach  and  Sacramento,  most  of  the  adult  education  is  conducted 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  community  colleges  appear  to  make 
little  accommodation  to  adult  education. 

The  San  Diego  Community  College  District's  Adult  Education 
Division  operates  a  vast  program  through  its  network  of  seven  adult 
schools  and  six  adult  centers.     So  distinct  is  the  Division  from 
the  Community  College  that  the  Director  is  confident  it  could  operat 
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within  tl*    '^ontext  of  either  the  community  college  or  the  public 
school  witncut  major  modification. 

Similarly,  the  San  Francisco  Adult/Occupational  Education 
Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District  emphasizes 
an  adult  program  essentially  different  from  the  educational  offerings 
of  either  the  community  college  or  the  public  school.    Much  of  its 
emphasis  is  on  meeting  the  immediate  socio-economic  needs  of  the 
adult  population  through  education,  through  the  English  as  a  second 
language  instruction  to  San  Francisco's  large  foreign  language 
speaking  population,  and  business  and  industrial  training  to  persons 
who  are  looking  for  employment  or  seeking  advancement  in  employment. 
High  school  completion  course  enrollments  in  1973  were  reported  to 
be  on  the  decline  as  enrollments  in  preparatory  instruction  for 
GEO  test  were  increasing. 

The  public  school  adult  education  curricula  of  Sacramento  and 
Long  Beach  are  similar  in  that  they  include  large  high  school 
completion  programs.     Sacramento,  however,  also  conducts  many 
short-courses  in  vocational  and  occupational  subjects  and  is  also 
responsible  for  the  Unified  School  District's  parent  education 
program.     (So  successful  are  the  occupational  courses  that  the 
community  -college  has  initiated  its  own  set  of  occupational  short 
courses  during  the  daytime  program.) 

The  Long  Beach  and  Sacramento  programs  are  dissimilar  in  that 
the  Sacramento  program  conducts  occupational  short  courses  of  one 
year  or  less  in  duration  while  the  Long  Beach  public  school  has  not 
yet  begun  to  elaborate  beyond  traditional  high  school  subjects.  The 
public  school  in  Sacramento  conducts  all  of  the  adult  basic  education 
o 
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in  the  community,  whereas  the  Long  Beach  School  for  Adults/Evening 
High  School  only  conducts  ten  per  cent  of  the  Title  III  funded 
programs . 

Not  only  the  public  schools,  but  also  the  community  colleges  in 
Long  Beach  and  Sacramento  present  similarities  in  their  approach 
toward  adult  education.    The  extent  of  involvement  with  adults  not 
pursuing  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  is  somewhat  limited  in  both 
institutions,  although  more  so  in  the  Sacramento  City  College  than 
in  the  Long  Beach  City  College.    The  latter  college,  which  has 
conducted  an  extensive  ABE  program  based  on  a  learning  center  format 
since  1966,  has  also  begun  vocational  orientation  courses  for  adults. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Long  Beach  adult  education 
programs  of  both  the  community  college  cuid  the  public  school  is 
the  sponsorship  of  forum  and  lecture  series  which  involve  thousands 
of  adults  annually.    The  Forums  Department  of  the  Long  Beach  City 
College  conducts  about  ten  different  series  of  lectures  plus  two 
film  lecture  series.    The  Long  Beach  Unified  School  District's 
"Evening  in  Education"  also  consists  of  approximately  ten  different 
lecture  and  forum  series  oriented  toward  improvement  of  child-parent 
and  family  relations. 

The  Sacramento  City  College  has  consistently  presented  a 
non-credit  program  for  adults  but  such  offerings  have  been  limited 
in  both  the  number  of  courses  available  and  the  number  of  adults 
attracted  to  the  program.     Not  until  the  fall  of  197  3  did  Sacramento 
City  College  begin  a  small  program  of  community  services  courses 
directed  to  particular  needs  and  interests  of  adults  in  the  community 
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In  terms  of  both  the  variety  and  involvement  of  adults,  then, 
adult  education  in  each  of  the  four  communities  of  the  California 
sample  is  diverse.    A  wide  range       adult  education  activities  are 
conducted  in  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  where  adult  education  has 
become  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  community  college  district. 
In  Sacramento  all  but  a  few  adult  education  courses  are  conducted 
by  the  public  school  which  offers  a  broad  array  of  occupational  short 
courses  as  well  as  high  school  completion.    In  Long  Beach,  the 
adult  education  functions  have  been  more  or  less  divided  between 
the  public  school  which  specializes  almost  exclusively  in  high 
school  completion  and  forums  for  parents  and  the  community  college 
which  offers  the  bulk  of  adult  basic  education  whose  adult  education 
pro-ram  consists  primarily  of  an  ABE  Learning  Center,  a  few  self- 
instructional  vocational  courses  and  an  extensive  forum  and  lecture 
series . 

Coordination 

Both  Sacramento  and  San  Diego  v/ere  characterized  by  coordina- 
tion efforts  which  preceded  the  state  Legislature-mandated  formation 
of  Area  Adult  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Councils  by  two 
decades.     The  Sacramento  Regional  Committee  on  Continuing  Education 
was  initiated  by  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  as  early  as 
1951  and,  with  representatives  from  universities,  community  colleges 
and  unified  school  districts  in  the  thirteen  city  (one  million 
population)  Sacramento  region,  the  Committee  met  monthly  to  exchange 
information  and  tc  pool  resources.     Although  one  of  the  Committee's 
functions  was  ostensibly  to  coordinate  the  education  activities  of 

the  various  member  institutions,  it  was  more  successful  pooling 
o 
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advertising  funds  to  jointly  publish  brochures  advertising  the 
varied  adult  education  offerings  throughout  the  region.    The  work 
of  this  Committee  was  largely  bypassed  in  1973  with  the  mandatory 
establishment  of  the  Sacramento  Area  Adult  Continuing  Education 
Council. 

The  University  of  California  Extension  at  San  Diego  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  formation  in  1950  of  the  San  Diego 
Regional  Committee  on  Continuing  Education.    Membership  on  the 
committee  included  extension  directors,  the  community  college  adult 
educatjrs,  and  some  library  personnel.    For  twenty  years  the 
Committee  did  little  more  than  exchange  information  at  the  irregularly 
called  meetings.     By  1967  it  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.     In  1970, 
when  Judson  Bradshaw  became  Director  of  the  Adult  Education  Division 
of  the  San  Diego  Community  College  District,  he  was  asked  to  re- 
organize the  committee.    The  revived  committee  was  renamed  the 
Regional  Council  for  Continuing  Education  and  provided  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  principals  of  the  adult  high  schools  of  the  Adult 
Education  Division,  community  college  deans  of  continuing  education, 
extension  deans  of  both  the  State  University  and  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego,  and  their  counterparts  of  the  United  States 
International  University.     Until  it  assumed  the  mandated  responsi- 
bilities of  an  Area  Adult  Continuing  Education  Coordinating  Council 
in  1973,  however,  the  Council  was  little  more  than  an  informal, 
loosely  structured  group  whose  main  purpose  was  to  exchange  informa- 
tion and  develop  personal  contacts.     Before  the  creation  of  the  Area 
Adult  Continuing  Education  Coordination  Councils,  neither  the  San 

Diego  nor  the  Sacramento  Councils  could  be  called  outstandingly 
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successful  with  regard  to  the  function  of  facilitating  cooperation 
and  effecting  coordination  among  adult  education  institutions. 

Lacking  the  historical  precedence  of  Sacramento  or  San  Diego, 
in  Long  Beach  a  Coordinating  Committee  was  organized  in  1971  to 
bridge  the  gaps  of  opinion  and  policy  between  the  community  college 
and  the  public  school  adult  education  programs.    The  stated  intent 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee  was  to  review  class  offerings  and  resolve 
issues  between  the  two  institutions.    The  committee  consisted  of 
two  members  from  the  community,  one  administrator  and  one  teacher 
from  the  community  college,  one  administrator  and  one  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Unified  School  District,  and  a  member  of  the  Unified 
School  District  School  Board  who  attended  as  a  non-voting  member. 
By  holding  meetings  regularly,  the  Committee  was  able  to  dampen  some 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  public  school  and  the  community  college 
which  periodically  emerged  over  which  institution  should  be  responsible 
for  certain  kinds  of  adult  education  activities.    The  transition 
between  this  Coordinating  Committee  and  the  Area  Adult  Continuing 
Education  Council  seemed  to  be  a  smooth  one,  perhaps  because  the  way 
was  paved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  is  chief  administrative 
officer  for  both  the  Long  Beach  Community  College  and  Unified  School 
Districts . 

One  of  the  issues  of  most  concern  for  both  the  Long  Beach 
Coordinating  Committee,  as  well  as  the  Sacramento  Area  Adult  Con- 
tinuinq  Education  Council,  was  the  appropriate  role  of  the  community 
college  in  sponsoring  adult  education  courses  which  might  compete 
with  existing  adult  public  school  adult  education  programs.     In  the 
case  oi  Sacramonto  the  issue  being  tackled  by  the  Council  in  the 
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fall  of  197  3  was  not  between  the  public  school  adult  education  pro- 
gram and  the  community  college  Evening  College  curriculum,  but 
rathor,  it  was  between  the  public  school  adult  education  program  and 
the  regular  daytime  college  curriculum  which  had  begun  to  incorporate 
short-term  occupational  courses.    This  strategy  was  explained  by 
at  least  one  spokesman  for  the  community  college  on  the  grounds  that 
short  courses  were  necessary  to  recoup  revfmue  losses  due  to 
declining  enrollments  of  regular  college  students.    A  similar  issue 
was  being  pursued  in  Long  Beach  where  the  Evening  High  School 
Principal  (in  1972)  strongly  believed  that  the  Long  Beach  City 
Collogo  should  limit  itself  to  offering  two-year  Associate  of  Arts 
courses  of  study.  Although  in  1973,  the  Evening  High  School  would 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  offer  such  courses  because  of 
the  shortage  of  space  and  although  the  community  college  already  had 
been  offering  such  short  term  courses  for  some  time,  the  Evening 
High  School  Principal  expressed  the  view  that  eventually  the  public 
school  would  assume  all  responsibility  for  all  education  not  part 
of  college  level  study  for  the  A. A.  degree,    A  second  problem  in 
Long  Beach  hampering  efforts  to  bring  about  coordination  between 
the  two  institutions  was  the  question  of  the  appropriate  placement 
of  the  bulk  of  the  ABE  progrcun. 

Although  the  San  Francisco  adult  education  program  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  public  school  to  the  community  college,  the  Unified 
School  District  continues  to  serve  500  adults  at  one  of  the  adult 
high  schools.     In  addition,  San  Francisco  Council  School  Department 
in  197  3  was  preparing  to  launch  a  Regional  Occupational  Center  for 
oldc-r  high  school-age  adolescents  and  adults.     Thus,  despite  the 
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possibility  that  the  public  school  n;ay  reinstate  the  adult  education 
programs  in  the  future,  through  1973,  the  Adult  Occupational 
Division  of  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District  entertained 
no  plans  to  discuss  interdistrict  cooperation  in  adult  education; 
the  stated  reason  for  this  stance  was  that  the  Unified  School  District 
had  not  shown  any  interest  in  expanding  its  adult  education  efforts 
beyond  the  small  vocational  program  it  was  conducting. 

Summary 

The  adult  education  enterprise  in  each  of  the  four  communities 
in  the  California  sample  were  found  for  the  most  part,  to  be  extensive 
in  terms  of  enrollments,  curricula,  and  budgets.    With  adult  edu- 
cation traditions  tracing  to  either  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  or  the  first  two  decades  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  stable  local  commitment  to  serving  the  adult  popula- 
tin's  education  needs.     Strong  programs  were  found  in  both  the  com- 
munity college  and  the  public  school,  with  the  strongest  community 
college  programs  obtaining  where  public  schools  had  ceased  to  sponsor 
adult  education  programs.    Title  III  funds  appeared  to  make  their 
greatest  impact  by  producing  an  extension  of  existing  programs  to  the 
poor  and  educationally  disadvantaged  segments  of  the  population 
which  were  being  served  to  a  genrally  limited  degree  immediately 
prior  to  1964-65.     In  only  one  of  the  four  communities  did  introduc- 
tion of  faderal  monies  for  ABE  appear  to  produce  strains  in  the 
relationship  between  the  public  school  and  the  community  college. 
The  potentially  disruptive  effects  of  the  Legislature's  removal  of 
the  local  permissive  override  tax  for  adult  education  seemed  to 
have  been  outweighed  by  the  simultaneous  introduction  and  enactment 
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of  significant  increases  in  the  level  of  state  support  for  conununity 
colleges  and  public  schools— both  of  which  affected  state  reira- 
bursements  for  ADA  generated  by  adult  education.    In  the  two  com- 
munities where  adult  education  was  still  considered  a  function  of 
both  institutions,  coordination  efforts— both  voluntary  and  mandated- 
had  ameliorated  but  by  no  means  eliminated  the  presence  of  inter- 
institutional  competition  and  conflict  over  the  appropriate  respon- 
sibility of  each  institution  in  sponsoring  certain  kinds  of  adult 
education  courses  and  programs. 

Conclusions 

One  is  impressed  with  the  size  of  and  the  number  of  public 
dollars  behind  the  adult  education  enterprise  found  in  California. 
Over  one  billion  dollars  were  spent  in  1970-71  on  the  education  of 
adults  within  the  state.     Looked  at  individually,  some  of  the  adult 
programs  are  clearly  of  quality  which  would  be  hard  to  match  national. 
However,  the  problems  which  plague  other  states,  with  far  less 
experience  in  the  delivery  of  large  scale  adult  education  services 
utilizing  public  funds,  still  characterize  California  adult  education 

Since  the  major  variable  this  study  focuses  on  is  the  "long 
range  public  interest"  in  having  access  to  a  quality,  accessible, 
wide  range  of  offerings  in  adult  education,  the  effects  on  that 
service,  be  they  institutional  or  financial,  are  germane.  Both 
secondary  schools  and  community  colleges  in  California  have  been 
involved  in  adult  education  for  at  least  65  years.     When  these  two 
institutional  forms  had  one  institutional  base,  coordination  of  adult 
education  activities  did  not  appear  to  be  a  problem,  although  there 
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is  no  evidence  that  maximuin  delivery  of  adult  education  services 
using  both  intitutions  was  ever  considered  to  be  an  important 
issue.    However,  when  the  colleges  were  transferred  to  the  system 
of  higher  education  in  1960  and  obtained  a  separate  board  in  1968 
the  problems  of  coordination  and  development  of  stable  delivery 
systems  within  the  two  institutions  have  become  markedly  exacerbated. 

During  the  sixties  a  number  of  forces  came  together  in 
California  which  had  varying  effects  on  the  size,  the  composition 
and  the  quality  of  adult  education  in  that  state. 

Already  alluded  to  and  a  key  factor  in  adult  education  during 
the  sixties  was  its  separation  ideologically  and  operationally  from 
the  secondary  school  system.    Along  with  this  separation  was  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  community  colleges  and  all  higher  education. 
Accordingly,  the  competition  for  public  educational  dollars  was 
crucial. 

Another  factor  occurring  in  the  sixties  was  the  democratizing 
of  educational  opportunities  along  with  rising  expectations  of 
those  who  did  not  go  on  to  college  among  which  were  those  who  were 
severely  undereducated  and  under-  or  'unemployed.     Large  amounts  of 
federal  funds  became  available  at  this  time  including  the  federal 
ABE  funds. 

A  third  factor  which  affected  the  delivery  of  adult  educational 
services  was  a  virtual  shakeup  of  existing  political  alliances  and 
mechariisiTiS  for  mediating  the  delivery  of  adult  education  and  services. 
These  changes  were  secondary  effects  of  the  first  two  basic  forces 
but  in  and  by  themselves  congealed  to  form  a  new  force  being  exerted 
on  a  system  already  in  flux.     Among  these  changes  in  political 
Oi" -.i^nces  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  professional  adult  educators 
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as  a  lobbying  group  with  a  singular  purpose,  the  shift  in  power 
bases  at  the  state  level  with  the  stre..  ithening  of  the  CJCA,  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  the  CCHE  and  the  Board  of  Governors, 
of  the  California  Community  Colleges  as  new  departments,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  both  in  1968  and 
1973,  where  familiar  structures  were  obliterated  and  a  new  matrix 
form  of  organization  was  established. 

What  were  the  effects  on  the  adult  education  enterprise?  It 
would  appear  that  secondary  school  adult  education  suffered  severe 
blows.    The  rapid  growth  of  the  community  college,  competing 
vigorously  for  dollars  with  higher  education,  resorted  to  gaining 
some  financial  support  from  the  secondary  system  by  making  inroads 
on  the  adult  programs  established  there.    This  is  not  to  aay  that 
the  colleges  did  not  have  as  one  of  their  legitimate  functions  the 
education  of  adults  nor  is  it  failing  to  note  that  some  colleges 
already  had  well-developed  adult  programs.    However,  if  the  colleges 
had  had  both         other  financing  sources  available  to  them  and  (2) 
mature  leadership  within  the  college  system,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
some  colleges  would  have  resorted  to  tactics,  possibly  questionable 
but  clearly  legal,  to  support  their  growth. 

In  other  words,  from  the  community  colleges  viewpoint  it  was 
evident  that  in  one  of  their  functions,  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  first  two  years  of  college,  extraordinary  demands  were  put  upon 
them  with  inequitable  allocation  of  state  fi.nds.     It  seems  equally 
clear  that  in  some  situations  the  inequities  accruing  in  higher 
educacion  were  iT'ade  up  by  equally  inequitable  actions  within  the 
secondary  system  adult  education  enterprise,    one  would  have  hoped 
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that  conmunity  college  leadership  would  have  been  able  to  look  at 
the  long  term  public  interest  in  adult  education,  for  which  they 
have  a  legislative  mandate,  rather  than  sacrificing  one  mandate 
for  short-term  financial  gains  of  the  institution  for  another 
mandate.    However,  this  leadership  expectation,  which  may  in  a 
maturing  institution  be  an  unrealistic  expectation,  did  not 
characterize  the  state  although  in  individual  cases,  perhaps  where 
financial  pressures  were  not  as  great,  such  leadership  did  occur. 

There  is  evidence  that  colleges,  with  the  consent  of  secondary 
schools,  chose  to  trf»nsfer  responsibilities  for  adult  education  in 
order  that  state  or  federal  dollars  would  replace  local  dollars. 
A  principle  emerging  here  is  that  pragmatically  public  dollars 
are  viewed  differently  by  hard  pressed  school  administrators  in 
any  system.  Whenever  the  responsibility  can  be  shifted  to  the  next 
level  of  taxing  authority  this  is  considered  rational  behavior  by 
the  local  administrator.     Accordingly,  one  can  hear  what  appear  to 
be  vocational  arguments  such  as  were  voiced  in  one  area  that  the 
costs  of  adult  education  may  be  fairly  comparable  in  that  city 
regardless  of  the  institution  offering  the  program,  but  one  insti- 
tution should  be  favored  since  costs  were  cared  for  by  a  proportionately 
higher  level  by  state  dollars,  thus  costing  local  taxpayers  less. 
This  suggests  that  one  public  generates  local  tax  dollars  and  another 

^Examples  of  this  type  of  leadership  can  be  seen  in  a  letter 
from  James  K.  Duncan  of  Riverside  City  College  to  Abram  Friedman, 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  dated  April  13,  1971.     In  this  letter 
the  competitive  and  divisive  nature  of  the  situation  is  decried 
and  an  appeal  is  made  to  "dedicate  ourselves  and  devote  our  efforts 
to  cooperatively  doing  the  best  job  possible  to  achieve  the  end 
result,  the  educated  adult." 


o 
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generates  state  tax  dollars  and  that  their  interests  are  not 
necessarily  complementary. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  among  college  and  adult  school 
educators  that  some  colleges  misused  the  permissive  adult  education 
tax  by  diverting  part  of  it  to  programs  which  are  clearly  not  adult 
education.    There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  adult  aspect  of  the 
college  program  state-wide  has  a  much  higher  local  support  level 
than  other  aspects  of  the  college  program.    On  the  other  hand,  some 
secondary  schools  have  abrogated  their  responsibility  to  adults 
either  because  it  was  one  more  responsibility  which  another  insti- 
tution would  take  over  and  which  had  more  adequate  funding  or  because 
there  would  be  high  financial  gain  through  equalization  to  the 
college  district  with  which  they  were  associated.    None  of  these 
motivations  appears  to  speak  to  the  long-term  state  and  federal 
level  public  interests  in  extending  the  variety  and  quality  of 
adult  educational  programs  in  all  districts. 

The  effects  of  federal  financing  of  ABE  can  be  seen  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  elementary  education  offered  and  in  a 
shifting  within  the  secondary  school  system  to  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  support  their  program.    ABE  offerings  have  increased  from 
1.4  par  cent  to  11.2  per  cent  of  the  total  adult  education  enterprise 
in  the  secondary  schools.     At  the  same  time  the  dependence  on  federal 
funas  for  the  support  of  the  total  adult  education  enterprise  has 
shifted  from  almost  zero  in  1964  to  20  per  cent  in  1970-71  in  this  syste 

ABE  funds  have  been  used  to  increase  the  quality  of  the 
elementary  offerings,  if  a  lower  class  size,  more  counselors,  more 
paraprofessionals  and  a  greater  variety  of  metnodology  and  materials 
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are  used  as  a  measure.    Some  spill-over  effects  have  occurred  into 
the  larger  field  of  adult  education  according  to  the  state  office 
but  those  spill-overs  were  not  documented  with  any  specificity. 
ABE  funds,  appear  to  have  supported  the  secondary  school  adult 
education  enterprise  at  a  time  when  massive  changes  were  occurring 
in  the  state  system.    Thus,  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Education  was 
sustained  until  1973  and  a  new  source  of  funding  was  opened  up  and 
made  at  first  almost  entirely  available  through  the  secondary  school. 
The  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  those  funds  now  are  channeled  through 
the  community  college  is  primarily  true  because  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  adult  schools  are  now  identified  with  the  college  system. 

The  move  to  coordination  of  adult  education  at  both  the  state 
levels  and  the  local  levels  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  many  forces. 
Certainly  the  transferance  of  the  two  programs  out  of  "the  big  three" 
(San  Diego,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles)  was  a  critical  juncture. 
However,  the  need  for  coordination  had  been  building  throughout  the 
sixties  in  nany  ways.     Differential  lower  financing  of  adult  educa- 
tion was  not  seriously  challenged  until  this  funding  affected  the 
whole  community  college  enterprise  adversely.    The  defensive  position 
in  which  the  secondary  adult  education  personnel  have  been  placed 
has  led  to  immoderate  and  questionable  charges  and  countercharges 
which  could  no  longer  be  ignored  since  public  coverage  of  some  of  the 
issues  has  been  increasing . The  growing  dependence  of  institutions 
on  adult  tuition  and  local  permissive  taxes  have  added  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  legislature  the  tax  payers  revolt.     In  at  least  some  cases  the 
growing  dependence  on  federal  funds  as  being  contrary  to  the  long 

full  page  feature  article  on  these  issues  was  run  in  the 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  on  May  7,  1972. 
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run  best  interests  of  the  state  program  was  a  pressure  to  examine 
the  entire  public  system  of  adult  education  and  place  it  in  per- 
spective with  all  public  education. 

The  recent  mandating  of  coordination  and  the  reforming  of 
financing  formulas  should  have  some  positive  effects  on  adult  edu- 
cation within  the  state  and  only  time  will  attest  to  that  fact. 
The  basic  problem  in  adulc  education,  has  no  more  been  solved  in 
California,  however,  than  in  other  states.    There  is  still  a  lack 
of  institutional  commitment  to  adult  education,  at  least  in  terms 
of  commitment  of  resources,  if  not  in  terms  of  avowed  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CONNECTICUT  CASE  STUDY 

Introduction 

Connecticut  was  chosen  for  this  study  because  it  offered 
opportunities  for  comparisons  with  the  other  four  states  along 
several  dimensions.     The  state  is  geographically  small  and  its 
ABE  procjram  ;;f'rves  a  large  number  of  European  immigrants  in  con- 
trast Lo  the  rest  of  the  sample.     Most  adult  education  programs 
and  ail  ABP:  supt)orted  by  Title  III  funds  are  channeled  through  the 
public  school.     The  community  college  system  in  Connecticut  is 
comparatively  new,  having  been  established  in  1965,  and  is  still 
maturing.     Another  difstinct  feature  of  this  state  is  the  fact  that 
vocational  oducaLion  is  not  a  function  of  the  public  schools  but, 
rati;;-:-,   i.-  >\u:rit;cl  ouL   through  a  system  of  regional  vocational- 
technical  ochools  which  articulates  with  two-yoar  teciinical  colleges 
and  .stands  a^^art  frcMn  the  local  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  '-.;*e  regional  community  college  system.     These  cjeneral 
foatiaros  which  characterize  the  state  along  with  the  powerful 
rolo  that  non-pui^lic  education  h.is  played  historically  in  the 
jiatc  n'.j-..'ti  to  Lc-  understood  in  order  to  properly  interpret  the 
•  >:;..:ct.-.  of  focior-il   financinq  on  adult  and  adult  basic  education 
in  ;-u;;Iic  .vchool  and  thu  ctjmiaunity  college. 

V-1 
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Historical  Development 


Log  1  >slativa  History 

'*By  tradition  and  leqai  interpretation,  the  state  government 
hcx'j  accented  the  responsibility  for  providing  all  our  citizens, 
including  adults,  with  the  education  necessary  for  our  democracy, 
economy  and  culture  that  they  may  function  fairly  and  effectively • 

Thiii  statement  indicates  that  the  support  for  adult  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  rests  on  tradition  and  a  permissive 
interpretation  of  the  state  constitution.     Legislation  supporting 
adult  education  in  tho  public  schools  was  not  enacted  until  large 
numbcn:  of  non  Kngl ish-speaking  immigrants  began  to  settle  in  the 
state  at  the  turn  of  the  century.        At  that  time  loqislation  was 
enacted  w-iicn  required    iny  town  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  more 
to  prov:.ae  .iii  iduiL  prrK}ram  lor  at  least  150  clock  hours  of 

L  rue  ^ :  on  per  year;  tiiat  .if  tv/enty  or  more  persons  demanded 
r  1 1. i n.^hip  ccu*r;i^";:   in  d  L(Dv;n  oi*  any  size  t.iiat  town  would  'lave  to 
proVi.de  sac::  cc^ur.vMi;   arui  ti^^iL  no  tuition  or  fO;-»s  were  permitted 
for  Hu.j.i  courses;   and  t.:.aL  local  boards  of  cuiucation  in  any  town 

2 

v.iLli  aci.i.     ;.r<;.,r.i:ao  la-  v..vN,:  rooms,    far-ilitics  and  ^^eroonnul . 

■         .  ,'.1  it     •:  r.^s tal.jM  si.  1  nq  the  public  comriunity  coHccto 
w...;   .;\.-c....^.   i;:  '  -    .  ^  a  rag^-cnal  cr-iniunity  collc-rye 


'  '  nr\  ^^Pi  A^r'ult  :-;ducatiori  for  I'^r. 
/.:..te  I'.r^ard  of  i-;ciacat  ion ,  "  n,d. 


^.^     BEST  COTY  AVMUBLE 

systorn.waa  cstabliylu-d.  undor  its  own  board  of  appointed  trustees 
with  rcMional  council.,  to  assist  the  board  in  dovolopmont  of 
policioiJ  and  oudqot. 

Thi.i  samo  act  o^tablishod  a  Commission  of  Higher  Education 
to  which  tao  state  university,  state  colleges,  regional  community 
coUoqes  and  the  state  technical  college  would  report."^  The 
State  Board  of  Rducation  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
.supv?rvL.::n.i  th.;  c  h.-montary  and  secondary  level  institutions  which 
include  III'-  :  u.a.ic  schools,   the  state  technical  institutes,  and 
adult,  vocational  and  votorans  education,  as  well  as  the  respon.,!- 
.  iliti    f.^r  m.-.aaqin.r  MirrA  proMrams.     High  school  c^c-rti f ication , 
mclu.:':;.:  v.-.o  -ii-D,   i-  aioo  placed  under  the  Board's  jurisdiction.^ 

\\iu\\ii  the  inrLiLut  i-Dn:;  of  higner  education,  adult  basic 
••a  .C.I..  .f)n,  ,;v.-.oraI  aciuit,  t.ducation  and  adult  vocational  iucjcion 
ar,!  carried  oul  f^r  i :    r  i  iy  ..y  the  community  coll-jrcs  and  L::e  dta....- 

t.  rchn^cal  collu.ju.,.     In  Conauciicut  t^  aro  i-  a  Commi/.oinr.  for 
iiic:/;cr  r-aucaLion  w:.:.-..  ov...'r::c.e3  thu  to^ial   r.orit-secondary  ducationj 

i--  a-.i.;  a  noard  f.i  Kd-.ic.-;  f.  lor.  w.uch  l.;  coorair.uc. 
••/Lth  r  h-    Co;:;-;  J 13  i on  .ir.d  ^'n  ;  c;.  ha::  Liic  r-.,- jpono  . i.  i  I  i  ty  for  .-.a:..;.!  iaq 
••iua  .  --  cone.j.-r...  c.-.iiin  ;  witi.    .. x. •.-.^ntary  a;id  secondary  education. 

■■  ■  •  ita-..-.  V  I.;  pasocd  ■  i i  "h inq   ur.  •  :-i  >;i...... -.: 

romr.ur.i^y  f:.  .I-...  -  .•/.•j'_i;rn  :-r.  •  itir.q      Doarci  or'  Tru.'j  tcj^j.-i  for  t'.r. 


the  State  Board  i:ducaLio;:,  there  v.a:;  also  :.omo  thouqht  sjiv^jn 
-t  (>  thr  i^:>n\p]vn.t*      •:-:K- u  :  vn  .  *  -to  ,  .-ciin  icM  1  Colluqori  fron- 

tac-  Dc>ard  as  well.     Tnc  r.t.rac:  wfv*  Jhown  in  I'lqurev-l   indicator  that 
the  Board  of  Trunt'^es  tor  th.^  ;:l  ito  Tociiaical  Coilcqcs  is  cf  tiic 
Haixic  "i.ituro  ari  t  no  otht^r       jrci*^  'vhich  report  to  tho  CormiEcion 
for  iliqher  Kducution. 

In  ordi'V  to  maintain  :x  strong  link  L<:r.vv^c:;  thj  technical 
^'c)lloqt:i:  iiiiU  l;;o  vocational  hiah  school:;,    th«.)  morbcrship  of  the 
iK)ard  o:  •iru.stet>.:  of  thv>  State  Technical  Coilc<;c^-  ij  the  same  as 
rho  .T;0*T'btjr;:hip  of  tht:  :'tatA»  2oaru  of  education  viiich  governs  the 
^.^eneniiry ,  ut-condary  and  vocational  schools.    Accordingly,  a 
stroni:  lir  '  ha:i  been  maintained  between  the  secondary  and  higher 
K':iucu.  L^j..  t.ut  .on.,  engaged  in  technical  and  vocational  cduca- 

ixr.n  evo:;  L-.c-aqh  this  rt  lation^hir)  in  not  apparent  on  the  organi- 

•  -         : u...     :   .  ,  :>n^^DlQ  for  adw.it  edacacion  with-^.. 

Cr^-r  .  ■  -.c;ui.  S:  ';..jr t r:e': *.  oi   I  ..acation  hex.    been  rcnajned 

•       "  .  i(5':   included  barbie  v'::ec:cit:c.  ^i-'i": 

•    ■■       ■•     ••■    i'.  I   .i..rvicvo.     .'.c.ilt  .\-  i  C^.: 
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inomlH>rs  ausicjhcd  to  adult  'education J  one  iii  civil  do fensa,  one  in 

....i...,.  ..''loo:  ..•.iuivii..;.<.-s  .ir.ci  i...  third  With  gcjnoral  responsibiUties. 
the  poo^  for  a  pori:;on  in  cidult  and  apprentice  education  was  con- 
tinued in  tho  Vocational  Technical  Schools. 

Ai3  of  Annl,  10(,9,  tho  organization  chart  indicated  tnnt 
there  wun.  three  m.-n  workmq  m  general  and  basic  adult  educciLion. 
One  of  I  ho  .5taff  was  issigncd  to  veterans'  education  and  the 
•  ivcun.l  ..a.-  c.Mrqrd  with  hign  «5chool  equivalency  and  working  papers. 

t.'.::-a    .:,ut  rn.^mbor  va:.  in  charge  of  civil  defense,  compensatory  ■ 
duc..:.onai  program.^,  ciriv.  r  oaucation  and  private  school  accredi- 

u  ^       •  *  . 

.      :-!me  of  tno  Bureau  of  Continuing  Kducation  had  been 
>  curoau  of  Cn.-npnnsatory  and  Community  Educational 

txnn  th.:  n^y.i  chart  was  distrii.uted  in  April,  ]972. 
. :  r'ra...:.':.uL  r.-^.-  ..uccu.;.w. .;.  of  nana;  u;:d  titic  changes,  tn-^ 
•w'-M'-.  ic'.-:  -.l:.  .;(■:-  .ir      .   ■  •  report  to  a  13uroa.i 

"• "   ••*  -V:..;.-- :  i        Commiii.-:  Ifvjcr  ir.  ...o  PiviiJion 
•  ■         '  ..  w.iO   ir.  t::,:T.  .v.- ^ior co  the  Deputy 
"  •     *    •  ■  •  t'l'   ci-.-    ^-    .•.-jCLicat  .Jt.it- 

  :  -  .   •     ..:  :•[,:■■  r:-.       .  .  "  -  ■  r.-i  1  •  y,  • 

■  •■  ■•    •  • t- •    V..)..  'v  .r.K,  of  •.. !" 

•  •  ■  ■  u.:..         .  I    ...  : 

•  ■'  ■  ■    • '  ■    I  ■■       '    r.  I .  •.     1 ...  { 
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.  The  curtgnL  ortjanization  Qf  the  Bureau  of  Compensatpry 
and  Commanity  Kducalionai  Satviecs  within  the  State  Department 
of  Education  ij  fihown  in  Fiquro  V-2. 


Connoc t  ^ cu i  v'oiT:mi .;. s  j or.  oa  Aid  to  Higher  Kd ucation 

The  1907  .iussiwa  of  tae  Connecticut  Goncral  Assemby 

ostablisr.od  V..c  Connecticut  Conmussion  on  Aid  to  iiiqher  Eaucation 

and  qavc  it  in^-  following}  dutxcs  in  adult  education: 

•  ^•^  'I'or-.' M-t  icu'.-  Comraii,^:on  .^n  7-.lv;  \o      ihc-r  Education 
-•»al  i    .   .   .   ..rovido  for  a  romprehonsi ,  jo..rdinatod  and 
St Jtf.v ;  i.  ■  svotom  of  colleqo  and  university  community  service 
proqrar.o  dosiqned  iC'  assist  in  the  identification  and  solution 
oi  c;-»mnur.ity  probi-'nui  m  uroan,  suburban  and  rural  areas, 
and,  a.:    ;  par:,  r.;:-.  i\  of ,  //.all    (a)   idcnti;'"  proi>.Kn'.3,  matters 
or  arcu-   .-civW.mv         tr.c   i.-:tarcsts  and  v/alfara  of  the  citizens 
of  t.u.  ..Lac;  whicii        dooms  should  be  made  i  rio  subject  of 
comma;  ..:y  .sorvice  procyra-.s,    (b)  support  community  service 
proara.T.^.  rcrartUnc  .-.uch  proi>lems,  mattci or  areas  througn 
u.iy    u..  .-c  or  .-rivata  xnstit.v.':  z.or.  or  r^ir.-r.nr  education  in  the 
.>t.ar       t£-tr>^ucrh  any  comijination  of  sucii  .i  n.--t  i  tutions ,  and 
throui::    .  .\y  joint,  -.'oil '"ctiVi : ,  r-T'Onal,  representative  or 
oth.  .'■    )i--r.ir.  ^  za  Lior-.   • .-;  t -ioiish  -d  by  .luc;.   ir;:;  ti  tut  ions  or  by  pro- 
les.;.-, i.-.ai  /taff  .T; -..J."../.-,  uc-s        ,  .ea  i-y  o.i  •■i  i  n.'.^i.  i -^atior.  ? , 
f/ /      ■.■.'/!  cl-  an   LP. >.•,-;  :ir  ;  o:-.       .-vi^-      ■  •,  '.r  -v jr.i'"  ..ait y  service, 
].ra>;:  >-.,.    :  r.  :.n.j*.  i  l      ion.-.,  o:  .-       ucation  m  the  State. 

....  .      [.cir  -.    •.!  UiT...  'tory  .  r.;.  titucion.'.5  of 
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conducted  by  the  public  iichooly  in  71  tpwnb  with  a  total;  enroilinerit 

of  over  as, 000.        ■  ■    ■     ■  ;  -      .   ■■■■ 

Tho  Master  Plan  for  Hi^ihi  r  Education  in  Connecticut  was 

published  iiv  the  Commiii^ion  f^or  Higher  Education  in  uanuary,  1974.  

Ait.aou<)n  the  term  adult  cducatL"--;  wa^:  not  used,  the  Commissioners 
did  have  reconunenda tions  liiai-iti.:  witii  coopi-rat ion  anor.^j  institu- 
tion.; whic!;  conduct  oQntir.uin<7  education.^    And  i;v:n  though  the 
}>r<)i)raf..  •»:   i.-o'tirianir.y  i:rrviceti  r.a:;.  consisted  ot  a  collection  of 
adult  «.  vi  Is--.*  » on  proqra^r:'.; ,   L;....-  Commi.iiiion  cho;;t.'  lo  offer  rccoirancnda- 
t:<..n:  or.  I'orrL-r.un:  Ly  :    rv;.C'..-.i  which  d t inquisned  them  from  continuing 
...\iu(:aLi  ;..  .        v.i.ic;.  j  T.  ; •  1  :or  some  work  with  children  below 

;.'!  dc\;i:r.<:  witi.  ;-.>:^t.  i  nuin(}  education  x.ne  Commission  for 
;ii(;:;er  i'du ' r(:Cy>rjn'  n(,:  ':  i: 

•  ..  .  t..'.'         '''>":', i  \  -  <..'  ('X<  Cc)t>r     ;i i  » ' 'T.  <>.    .  ..a..ni..*;i'  iii 

'.-  ..• ,   ..  J.,  artr.t-nt    . :'  ..;..;urMt. ;  on  dcvolop 

.  ;-    •  .(,.  .•    V.' t:h.;  cor.  _  i;.  i  i ?  education 

■  •  lit  :    .••   ;  by  -.r.c  col ict.c.'-i  an  i  Lh.ysr:  qivon  Ly  t.ic 


an  unf iiled  nocd  i;i  !Ln<v^^c^^  Coirmission  made  two 

rucorrjnend.it  ion.r  rcuuii'^'J  u'^^^^  cpnununi  ty  soryices:  ■ 

64*  That  Connect icrui  Vs  in. it/i tutions  of  h iqher  education  in 
.    ^    cor.vui tat  ion  wi.tn  local  citizen  groups  assume  major  . 

rosponsibil  it.y  for  nrovidinq  the  traininq  component  in 
Jiversifiod  conjr.unity  .service  programs,  including  noncredit 
courses,  that  arc  ro.5:onsive  to  unfilled  citizen  needs* 

'liiiit.  a  M  qn  r^riority  r;o  qivon  to  corrununity  service  proqrams 
t:uit  wili  r^wc:.  c;;-.liiru*n  oolow  colltM7t>  aqe  and  their  parents 
to  inform  then  and  stimulate  their  intorciit  in  higher  edu- 
cation .iT.u  it:i  accessibility  in  Connecticut.^ 

In  t:  -  ttinq  ccntmuinv:  education  and  community  services  as 

uistinct    i:..:  dist  int/ulohabie  activities,  the  Commission  followed 

tho  procv-.d.  nt  set  ir.  California  and  perpetuated  by  the  American 

\:;:-;or  at^on  -^i  Conmunity  ar.d  Junior  Colleges   (AACJC)  .     It  may  be 

noted  Li.  ..t:  'Jiio  Commission  did  define  community  service  somewhat 

rr.ori;  rt  .;i  r  ^ct  i  Vi; I y  than  olr.ncr  the  State  of  California  or  the 

\^  J*.C   .  !\  L:;at  trie  >::nd  of  service  to  be  provided  in  Connecticut 

:i:  c>::rv:::y      :uc  iL  .  rr  .  I  .  :.'rovision  of  child  care  facilities 

.  '  ;:av::it.>  or  •  faculty  r.em*^i.rs  is  recoHinendcd 

'  ..'/jn^ . K>n ,  ijiit   t;i'-:-.         LiVitic-s  arc  not  r^^r^araud  as 

..tTVi.c»-.v "   ^:,vjUct:;  zi       wcuia  *:;c»   in  Ccilifornia  or  A.'.C  ."C 


u.".  .1 


n'  \,  /    I'.'.j.  iiC'iry  5:c:;:.:;.:   :*.         :ia(:   --a*.,  r*  ^-i-^ 'H-J  ; - 

J  .V^i  r  :  c  :  r.  i /a  t  ion  procji..:*... 
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increased  and  deer- viLfOci  with  the  noods  of  the  depression  and 
World  War '  I T Inccn ti  ve  jnonics  from  the  state  have  been_  aivail- 
able  for  adult  educnt ion  liincc  1951  for  the  169  towns,  which  is 
the  desiqnation  for  the?  local  qcopolitical  units.    However,  even 
thouqh  adult  education  was  required  of  all  towns  with  a  population 
of  10,OUO,  it  waii  rtj;K>rL<-d  that  in  many  cases,  c?specialiy  in  the 
-smaller  tov.nr.  or  :iui)un>.s,  as  recently  as  1965,  the  program  was  a 
"tOfU'ii"  opt-ral  ion, v-onsisting  of  only  a  handful  of  programs.  The 
numuur.i  of  ..lasoo.;,  roqistrations  and  pupil  clock  hours  in  State 
roimbur:v«-'d  public  i^chool  adult  education  programs  are  shown  in 
Tables  V-  i  . 

tabu;  v-i 

:.i  Mi V ^    ci.assks,  Riir.isTRATiONS,  A:crj  ?::pil 

Ji/'Cr!  [lOUKS   IN  STATI-:  REINiBURSKD  PliBLIC 
SCHOOL  AJULT  FnUCAi'ION  PROGRAMS 
1062-63  TO  1970-71 

Y'..'<"ir  '"1  J.-. i ii^ trat ion.;         •••.ipi]   Clock  Hourf; 


The  rate  of  qrowtli  has  been  rapid  over  the  last  nine  years 
wi;»:.h  a-  47.8         ci^nt.  incroar5o  in  :mpil  clock ;  hpursv  a 
incroasc  in  the  number  oi"  courae  registrations^  and  a  70.3  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  c]a3ses  conducted. 

With  the  ostablishmon t  of  the  state  operated  rcqional  technical 
vocational  j5Chool.>  in  the    .irly  1900 '  s  ror  the  purpose  of  providing- 
vocationaL  education  for  high  school  youths  evening  adult  vocational 
^  «'dutMLion  bocame  available.     Tnere  now  are  15  of  these  institutions. 
This  auu,i.  » ■^'iucai  ion ,  :  n.vever,   lij  a  marcfinal  enterprise  in  the 
;;adqoc  Wit:;  money  :ipf;ro:>riatcd  under  a  line  item  for  temporary 
services,  v/:. .  \\  iii.^c.  includes  dr-Lvcr  education  and  substitute 
toacliorj.      )t:wi u...:t       in<j,  these  institutions  do  a  "creditable 
.v;u1l  od^iHr/it  i  o:;  i:i  the  3tate."^ 

?iu-  ::^.c:.nical  col^cqoi^  j.^jrv-:  a;>?roximatcly  10^000  to  12,0rj0 
adult  ..t.  ..  ■..•ac\.  vx^ar  and  iiavo  u-)ne  so  ;"or  at  least  nine  years. 

ir-Tr.'-.  .     c.-)adact-' ■  :  :>  .vvic^:  and  is  financed  by  state  and 

I.. J.  a:):  -or^^-Kv  io:\:\.     ill  .-.tor  ically  the  technical  col  loqc-s  have 

r*j.^.JL^:  .  \..       *  c*::^.;:   i:o  fin   \v:C'  '  :,c  -.ro.^L..         ra.**nincr  an 
.  .^>.-:':d-  .  .  ^"  ..ir  i        ion.      A.i  wi  I  :    i.f^  rr\:r\tir.r.'  \. 

•  *     *  -    I      .■     .*  .    '•       i  -•  .    -  .  :    '  c*. ill i 'T.i .  <ro.Lec  '*::i 

Li-  :  :.  in  ^lu.^r.'..'  DfTervid  ^y  t.u: 
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:.i4    BEST  COW  WAIWBtt 


•  Part-time  enrol imphts  in  adult  oducation  programs  conducted 
by.  tho  ovoninq  school:^  of  th.-  BurGau  of  Vocational -Toclvnicar:^^^^^^^^^.^^ 
Schools  arc  shown  in  Table  V-i  uogother  with  approximate  operating 
.costs,  excluding  capital  expenditures.     The  size  of  the  program 
froni  year  to  year  is  said  to  reflect  the  changing  levels  of 
training  needs  of  the  dofons..>  and  other  industries  serving 
Connecticut. 

Som.-  i.-isurc  and  avocational  courses  are  conducted  by  the 
vocational   technical  school^i  but  :iince  these  couriics  arc  not 
oliqiblo  for  state  rcimburuon.ent  they  have  not  been  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational-Technical  Schools  and  therefore  no 
adequate,  record  of  such  courses  and  their  enrollments  exists.^ 


'i'ABLK  V-3 

•iURf-Ao  Or    VOCATIONAL-TKCilMCAL  SCilOOJ.S 
ADU^'i  EDUCATION 
SCH'-\;i.  PAirr    .LviK  ilN'ROLLMrjXTs  AND  KaI' liNDI  VL'KrS^ 

]9ri'")-6ri  ri.'RO'jGH  1072-73 


i-'nr  .5l]  rr.ont 
:1  ,770 

1  'i       .  • 


Out  :\\[  i  nq  CoJti'V'' 


//  i 

-5  v.: 


)  \ 

in.; 

'J  C'  0 


i..  ; 


i  i 


Table  V-4  showtr  the  numiiuc  of  enrol Imonts  and  the  operating 
co£5ts,  .oxcludinq  capital  outlay,  in  adult  education  programs  funded 
under  the  Manpower  Jt  vclot^m.-hL  and  Traininq  Acti?.     There  is  no 
nocojsary  "pojLtivo  cof relation  uetwoen  the  nunu^^r  of  adults  onrpl.led 
ih  any  Ci:;cal  year  ami  the  oy.  rating  costs  reported  because   (1)  the 
procjrams  are  of  varvmci  lemjtii  and  tnese  variations;  are  reflected 
in  oper.iting  costs,  and   (2)   the  programs  are  of  varying  degreon  of 
cv>mpl',-x J  •' y  wLieii  affectr,  the  ..umbers  ana  kinds  of  instructional 
rcsoarc  .'.  r    jaired.     Accordinuv*/  no  xnferen .'O:;  should  be  drawn 
about  charigeji  in  tut-  cost  of  ■SD'rA  programs  per  year  or  per  Gnrollco, 


.  A 

iiliKKAU  Or   V'.)CA']'L:;NAL-ri.CIi.\-ICAL  SCHOOLS 
ADU:.:.'  I.^DUCATION 
y.DTA  ;:.\-:<MLL,.! -i.^'i'S  a:.:;   ;;A?E.\'DITlikKS  196  3-197  3^ 

(.•:;:),.;ra:,) 


i.;cal  Ye.:i. 


i '}  7  ' 
.  -J  - 

1   7  J 


,     \i  J 
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One ra t i ncf  Jo n t 


$2,30^,522 
i  ,911  ,690 

1   ■  \ 


1  \'  1  ("■...S 


.-  A,'.- 


■     ■    ■■,  •  ^     ■     .■         _  ■■■■  ■  -  ■ 

. .  Tho .  recjioridl  cummuni  t. y  col  Ujqos  <jraw  f  rom  throe  eolleges  in 
1 965, -.to  12  in.  1 972  and  their  tvstaLlisiiin'jnt  was  so  rapid  that ' 
plannxn.j  Liine  way  inadeijuatij  iur  inosL  of  them.     Most  had  to  start  ' 

;in  hitjh  schi)ol   facilit  itis  whii'h  meant  tnat  durinc}  thoir  early  yoars; 
they  had  litLlo  control  ovor  thuir  physical  plant  and  could  not  ' 
cou;it  on  r.avini]  acccau  Lo  cxi^.tinq  schooJ   faciLitios  at  the  time 
the  col]cvu:>  noodcd  thor..     Si;  cv:  tiiere  was  little  available  in  the 

.-tjuoiio  ,ichoo\.,  t.n  suppo-i:  tocr.nical  and  voc-.iondl  education,  and 
liinco  tn«    ;. M'i.Mr  and  Lho  vTovorning  board  were  prir.Mrily  transfer 
oriented,  c';  •  prcqrum  -nipha:: ii.  for  the  first  few  years  was  on 
academic  bur,].n--yMi  cour::os. 


ocLicut.  comjr.uniLy  colleqes  were  not  oriented  toward  adult 
education  and  community  services  initially.     In  fact  there  appeared 
to  i;c  approciubl.;  iresi  stance  to  ii.o  acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  the 
vJG.-nprjher.K  ivo  c'cjniniun  1 1  y  college.     The  Itoard  of  Trustees  of  the 
Regional  Jorru..;;:;i  ly  J.^ii.j.jos  .-ioscriijud  the  f  unci  ions  of  the  col  i^jges: 


■■..'O  of  ;..hc' 


:ir<.. 


>t:  :  uriC- 1..      oJ  public  corrumunity  coll^.-iqes 


:-rov'.-,io  fir;:     v.t:  years  of  I  h- .•  fnu--yoar 


i  


the 


rxr.d  two-year  proqrams.  in„■r 
■.•oT,^,uniT;7  C') i   i.'^ru'   i     t.  c)  provido 


■  / 


1-  th- 


.  1 . . 
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'^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  1^ 

Company  to  tho  Coiiiniiii.iiori  on  f.iqhor  education  regarding  the  proposed 

plan  for  community  col ieqtvsw 

I  romcmiH'r   :  (i  i  nt.»  lui  i  *;l   i^iVO  whun  hu  presented  this 
report  to  th\\  C.?rriiui ic^u  ci   liiqher  Kducation  and  discussed  it. 
They  couldn't   inuit*r::t  md  :.:onu>  of  his  assumptions  and  some  of  . 
his  omphasi;i  o!-.  ''t-irt-Lini*:  students  vtnd  wncro  they  would  come 
from  and  th^r^  ;/  of  thir      :.hv  .    .   .and  ho  couldn't  in  the  time 
ho  had.   .    -qct  ;](>nc'-  of  i:u   Commission  mt-mbor;5  to  really 
understand  what   it   amtj  ail  about. 

As  the  community  v-.^llocjos  arc  now  ^  r  ^vini  ::cd ,  very  little  adult 

education  othc*r  ^iiun  s;>i:cially  scheduled  cciiloqo  classes  is  found 

in  their  prOv;rar.r:.     'Ir.Duqn  aduJts  may  be  reqistored  in  the  credit 

classes  hcl^.  in  th^   :Lx'/        oo:- oi  inv.^i^  evoninc^,   L.oso  programs  arc 

^considcrea  to  bt^   in  \- .  -  iranst\-r  or  occupation  :^octors.     In  fact, 

about  40  per  cont  of   u;.-    .^tudontr:  enroilod  in  CoiincCLicut  community 

collecjus  arc-  21  year:^  oi  acjo  cr  oldu*r.     The  eduCwit-ion  extension 

fund  v/h^ch  :::u3t  be       1  f  sustaining  Jt:on  utili;ied  for  sone  avo- 

cationai  :.iault  couri;os  .Ju^^^poruod  by  tuition  tr/  some  colleges.  Com-- 

r.r.-.nity  services,  a  funcLion  ;;;;L.:.*  was  f^r  i    :  andou  by  the  state  m 

x97  0-71      :r  $2  5,000  :  or  r.he  cwjlvo  coiioges^  provides  on^^  v/ay  to 

oi^tain  lector '.1  or       r-  -  '.;r/*r.t.>  for  ::pecific  ;;:ro'e(:'ts  .md  presently 

orovxuu^   I  ."lO  a^'»»r.u     ."i.r  incrcasmrr  £iu:.r-ie  on roll:\ic::t .  In 

i97:-72  L:\o  lo*       ^ .  ^.  rc:  j^.^r  -  a  t :  ^ ; tor  con:.*nanity  services  w.^.s  $35,000, 

an*,   -.n  . '.-i .  .  Ht.  v.- ■•  alL^c^-od  tr;  tnii  collerTv,^:;   fc^r  mi  aTiun  1 1  y 

^:c:rVx.::o^ .      .::ree  o:*  t.:.i-  *  ./-.^Iv,;    ;'.;llr:q»^s  r:av     iT^n.::':*  najof  ^  :  irortn  zo 

Ul.ill/c:  a;.^  r        ::  .a\.-.    i^.'-^:-  .ici'.J  "      .:       ;M»jir  com.'iWnicy 

...a:*  ;..a..;....    .ar^o  c:al  ^  •  •  .  »l  .  •  ...niiiiii  'vn  aau  1. Lis,  tend  to 


be  the  fastest  (ji  'jwi       uni  t  :i  within  tho  systom.     The  conununity 
CGxioijes  hxivc.  boon  hirinq  prc^iiacMits  and  pthet  key  administrators. 

iwun  .ai;.i  Cal^u-nin  .:u::nunity  coiioa<'s  and  their  ideas"  about 
adult  contir.uinq  educai.ion  arr   juist  beginning  to  influence  insti-  - 
i.utional  and  system  policy. 

Tlio  Fioard  of  Trui;t'  .  .i         the  Regional  Cnrjr.unity  Col  leges  have 
only  roc-ntly  begun  to  mar..;  a.jpropr iations  for  to  kr.-t.  records 

•  o:i  rno  ^vrniunity  service  aciivi'.ics  of  the  co:nir.unity  colleges. 
Williiir  :\  .j.'arle.  Coordinates  oi  Comnunity  Services  for  the  Board 
of  TrusLoc.-:  oi'  t  lu.;  k,- i }  lo ruil  tW-jnun i ty  Collec;es,  .-XT;lained  that  the 
bozrd  did  r.t>t  um'-l.-.y  a  (.nxjrd :  f  ator  for  comi^unif/  .•••••rvices  until 
m:a-lj72  an^  l;^.i;3  :"acL,  in  part,  accounts  for  both  me  relatively 
law  lovr.  o:   comnunxty  service  activity  and  Lno  ] acK  of  records  on 
..i.c  at.it^-  Lc.-v-j^   for    til;  conunur.ity  ocrvices  function. 

:  :u>\..  :r  rc.ijr)r.  wn :  cn  maKLis  it  oxtrerin]y  dii:i.:ult        os  t  in.... !;  u 
t.:.    a.::.;..:  :   o'  r.   -.-vl  j-ja  l  ion  prot;ra;ni.ii;;s,  ;,c.)r.;.,\:  i        .  -•  ti.o  co:rj:-,u:: : -..  . 

cc.  Lc.ros         u;-..i.    i  ::    ■  porTitt-cd  tc  n.aint.v  .-.         "  iUxilL^rv  .servi 


3-- 


-1'^  iESTC^ 

■     which  can  be  ae«criu..d  rati.or  accurately  as  reraedial.     Searlo  noted 
that  in-  l.%7  .,bout  10  i,or  cert  of  the  cburso  work  conducted  by  the 
coMHunity  coueaes  coUocUv.  ly  was  remedial  or  •■developmental." 
ranqin.,  from  a«  low  ..=:  fiv.-  per  cent  at  suburban  campus  to  as  high  ' 
as  15  p.r  cent   i„  .-ity  coUck-s.     For  .omc  roa.on,  t ho  amount  of 
course  work  which        n.-o,,,, ,,  d.-v. Inpn-.-ua  1  h..«  decreased 

^  that  by  lat.  in  1  07  3  h  .t,„,,Uo,i  that   the  eUy  colleaos  were 

offorin.  b..,weon         .,n.,,  Co  ..r  cent  dove  lopmontal  pronrams  ana  the 

suburban  c.\r.-Hi.U"i  ,  ,e. 

'  '    •■  -  ■•■  oelweer.  1.5  ,,n  .  4.0  ;„..,-  cent. 

m  Coun..ct,,-u.         i„  ,h..  „,.hcr  tour  st.,--.  in  the  study  there 
is  educational  wor):  h.-in,;  conducted  hy  the  c«in.„r.i.y  colleges  at  an 
educatx....n   ...  vol  f  n.H    ■ clearly  secondary,    "'l, ,  s  developmental 
work  i.i  not  r..,,. „iul-   .duo.  ^on  in  ,..-,y  o,"  ,  he  five  states, 
even  t.i..,;,,.  t.,   ,r,  ,.uLni,i,.  observer  it  would  ..j.pear  that  sub-oolleqiate 

•  Jii.if^muc;    a:  t.no  open  door 

'    '    •  -    •      t  --     .".^lunri.-:  !  ity        ;':-oviJ;n.,  educational 
proqrair..-  tor    .dul  '  rd lo^.s  o-J  their  pr.-viou.  l.voi  of  educa- 

tional .it.t  li.ir:  :::L,    iL  .s.-.m.;   i  ;v  v..  Lab.l  < .  t:.,.iL      :condn  ry  level  oduca- 
rij:,.:i    :.  oMVr.d        the..--  ir.st  i  tut  i  on3 .     Rather  than 

r-'^.rd.  .  r.,.T0.1;.a;   wor.i        .s-coirato  :  rom  cho  coll-cjos'  roqut:. 

■'  r  -  -. :njy  ha.^  bo-.^n  to  of-'f-  'r ur.si\s  --.-..i tciu.'d 
i-a,..o-'- nc  anci         -onsid  r  ■  y^n  cour.sov/ork 

■  -riAqr-.     V  f    j  t  would  i.o. 


s4  VA^* 


liMr  —  V  -  .   '^-^ 

;  .  ■     ■..  .  /-20    ■■  .  •■■  ■ • 

couriios  leadiiuj  l.o  a  certLftcate  or  to  an  associdte  degree. 

In  CohnooticuL  titc  operational  definition  of  donunuiiity 
::i!:v..V's  can  do.  sot; n  It'om  tho  kinds  pf  ::atev}or los  which  the  collcqcs 
■    ar.o  ln^tr^c^.od  to  uiio  in  rral-iinq  their  iJonoator  reports  of  commuiiity  . 

• '  *  *  r  v'  I  '  •  C    p  JT  O  •'  j  IT    ITlo  • 

1.  i.aucational   !:x  t.-nsio:;  -  includes  credit  courses 
^ixcluiiivt?  ly . 

2,  :.(i.ical  i  ■  )nal  Kxn.iiu:;  lo:i  -  educational,  ungraaincj  new 
-Mrocr  opportunities  which  reach  beyond  traditional 
^c>arse  and  colli'v-.»  1  imi taticns • 

"J.     ^^  1  -  Corr^.:n:ty  R'-lationn:     idont ifying  and  invoivinq 

ir:  a  fsigni  f  ii'.ir. m.r'.n.jr  moriborr;  of  community  groups  m 
activitic'S  o:    •  ne  cju:  -»,cje. 

H'"'  -  li   :-:tr^\if;h       o  r^Ta;-^:!  :         r  <)i;r»:w   ■   I  o  incrc^aiirr  the 
(».;rnir.r    .owf/-,  oci^cationai  level,  and  ur  r»olitical 
.:;riu'  nc  »  of  disadvantage  persons, 

J.     iuol  1.;  i'orum.v   an.i  v'ivic  Acti.on  -  bring  together  loaders 
u^.  d:.>cu^^s  probler.s  witn  resource  pt^oplu  and  a  citizen 
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n  ii   ■  oun^c  1      :  -   for  nr)n-5..  ..udo:- onlv 


nL  rt,n:^:v.;cl  i.y  regular  ;..'*)nramming • 

it'v  -'t.i  :  ;  /.it  .1  .Ii  -  a  ccntinu*  -yj  asc  o:'  an  <^/ira- 
•  \  \  ::.ir'/  fad  i  :  *  v  . 


-  /.ct-ivitios  i.r    ^-tVir.-i  .'1  n  -w  (]rouj> 
the:  norrai  ,  i'.  .-\;n;:i;.g. 


^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

(10 )  ma  jor  v-ojif  tT- •  i  •<':•.  .ind   (11)  cultural  dGVelopment.^ 

,  ln;'i v  repo ;  t  of    irt rv  i  tics  .'in  the  fall:,  3, 972> .  -Sear  1^  defined 

Co.Tjnuiiity  rforv Lcv>^'>  arc  I'roarams  that  bring  the  college  in  touch 
v.-i  c;-.  tno'  ro  li  "now"  nocd.-j  of  its  region  and  in  turn  brings  new.' 
:.oonV^  to  the  colloc.o.     Jommunity  colleges  were  designed  to 
';.-..:L:iL  •)!?(  j^lo  wno  ::ad  v'/er  buon  adequately  served  by  existing 
coi  locr.v;.  Lo  qet  -i    -oll'-'io  education  -  either  academic  or 
•)C:.*u|>at  i onal .     •.  • -rii-nin i  Ly  :-;«.-rvices  programs  are  designed  to 

L:\aL  idf  I   i !  ive  by  ::onuinually  changing  to  meet  tha 
ch  in  ; :  .".q  nood^J  of  ci  tir^-.^ns.     "Innovation"  and  "experimentation" 
\r    t.v.o  of  th. •         v/ordrf  m  comraunity  services,  as  programs 
ii'-j  ti -t;  ufneti  t.^  fit;  ooopL-j  rather  than  requiring  people  to 
lii   LTito  th    ncod.s  of  t/.u  college. 2 

Ki-iiit •.  •         :.c<:c) r ; •  •.,  v.m-.    u.;oii  to  summarize  the  community  services 

.ict.  iv :.  L  Lv.^ :      (1)  r-roqr.ims  [n-s  unemployed  persons:    (2)  career 

d-  vc-i:):.ino::i  cours->^s;    (3)  cnroer  retraining  programs;    (4)  worksiiops 

r-  >- i')r.i  1  ••roblens;    (5)  extension  centers;    (6)  weekend  college 
:  arj-:.-;;    (7)   acni'-.r  citizen  activities;    (8)  personal  developr.ont- 
r  \-r-:;     Lon;    i-j)   j)'T:5      iL  devoloomcnt ;    (10)   special  institutes, 
r-r.)  :r       ;    {ilj   riirai  :vvcrty;    (12;  Spanish  speaking  pooplo  necd^^; 

i  r>).; r  ir...;  'or  .voliaro  recipients;    (14)   programs  for  disadvantaged 
:..?r jf>:...   .n-v't:  r-'':  -:'d:ai  • -uur.-u.-.s  ]  ;    (15)   human  relations,   intor-cul tural 
t:.  ;     :.*    :  -ri  'iUi;    '.lii}   co::cv,:.i.lty  development  activities;    '17)  ::ro- 
:ra:-.5  .  .-.v  ■ .  V  ..i  ;  ocei--.;  rat.  lo:*,  v.-.i  t.h  OiiO  and  poverty  organizations,  and 

••  -ir.L:.  «r  ■         -;;.v;c; .    .  ■  •  i.;ouos.'-^ 

■  ■    •.  ;.'rograrriS  outlined  in  the  tv/o  rv'-ports 

'-c      •..    .        iM.'j'-.  1 ;   .  r.'-.qrarr..-.  and  as  sich  could  appropriately  b^.- 


I, 


:r'-  :;'_i-' -  J  Jrl'IiJi ••_•_*  y  '•'-■'^"^  leges  C'--r-ir-u:'  . 
■^'7^   r:.'..ir  I. .  or.l :      ;K->tr.i  nf  Trustees, 


■  •  '  ' '   9  ^--'-^  ■■  /  ;    -  H-::;u:'.  i-  ty      'I  Itn.os  Cor.r-:urvi  t:v 

:' 1  ■    f '-r-'J  :     Doard  o  f-"  T.-us  ♦ • P.'.-;  ion.      Con-^nur  Tt 
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c.Ulod  atiuU  c.duc.nLion.     TIum*o  is  no  indication  that/  funds 
"•^''^i'J":*  V^*^' .       •  c^^nimiini  ty  '  service  are  being  used  to  deve  lop  phyisical 
:  i.:- 1 1  ii. ; i.u  I'l  -vido  .,o)-viccii  to  children  and  adolescents .  as 
j-"  California.     Althpuqh  the  amount  of  State  support 
is  still  quite  small  for  the  community  services  activities  of  the 
ro.jional  corjnuni  t.y  collccjus,  the  colloqes,  by  charging  tuition  and 
by  working  out  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  agencies  are 
aolo  L.)  condaoL  .oxpanding  programs  of  adult  education  which  are 
iic-Ii -;;a{,-porL  ij'.q  ari  l  in  name  cases  subsidize  other  program  activities 

If  t:-;  •  :>hi  loiioniiy  of  thc  Staff  persists,  if  the  interest  of 
tine  Hoard  oi"  I'ru.stuf in  community  service  programs  is  at  least 
maintained,  an.',  if  thc  community  college  presidents  and  other  chief 
adr.inistrators  of  tlic  community  colleges,  who  have  come  from  other 
states  where  thc  community  service  function  is  more  fully  developed, 
attempt  to  copy  that  practice  in  Connecticut , then  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  thic  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  regional  community 
collofo.-  I'.i  bound  to  increase  in  level  of  funding  and  in  importance. 

Compiet.'  statistics  on  adult  educational  participation  in  the 
cr>r-T>u."  1 1  y  colloqc  system  are  not  maintained  at  the  state  office. 
7ho  -Jtato  staff  report.  210  adult  students  enrolled  in  the  system 
j:.  i."7-G8  raid  032  enrolled  in  1970-71.-^  These  estimates  do  not 
Lr.ciudt.   ..tdaii.-  req i  ?; terod  fnr  credit  courses  or  adults  involved  m 
cor.L.  ;r..ty  .sorvic-  projects,     ',/hat  .  -  clear  in  that  adult  program.- 
i:i  .••:-.;:;r.uri  .ty  cllccje  have  i:icrea;}ed  at.  a  more  rapid  rate  in  thc 

la.s-.    rv.o  y(:\r..'  v/ith  increased  efforts  to  r,eeuro  state  and  federal 

1,.  ...    .  ^ 

^  :..ir       ,        -iW.  3  Cinna  i  re  fur  State  Office  of  Comr^unity  i' 
Collerf.  ,  :r  ,    I  >72. 


fr  »nt  ;V  f'ir    ;••*'•»  I  iv*  ;  ro  jocts  as  well  as .  to  offer  c^vocatlpnal-; 

1 1 J  s,u r.w\: r  v : :  •  iiT».-<.  on  >i  f  ao  basi 5. ,  ,  The sp-  enrollments  are.  not  reported 

t  ■    ..        i'..-    •: :  i  V    ./I . •.,cuL ly  .lor  arc  these  figures  available 

It   l iOv\U  lovi'l. 

In   •.ani-.iary  t  turn  it  can  be  seen  that  quantitatively  the  public 
iCf;ow!..,  t  ;u'  rciioiv^l  technical  schools  and  the  technical  colleges 
tro  tn^'  prnv idi.Ti;  ot'  tho  major  portion  of  adult  education  carried 
<;a  i  i!  ru;.!*  •  i  a. it.  1  tut  ions.     The  community  colleges  as  a  group  are 
■.  i . ..  :  '  f)  mo  int  ttbno  proqrcims ,  but  to  date  the  strong  advocacy 
i  iv;!:     flu.-jt  1  m  in  the  community  college  emanates  from  the 
.  :  iL-    .it  ii  f  .\n'[  A  f'-w  of  the  college  presidents.     Starting  in 

.•.;.:-ir:  t,  l')7i,  academic  deans  and  presidents  of  the  community 
orjll  ..;  ..  .i.iv-j  i'.n  n  :-.howing  a  marked  increase  in  interest  in  adult 
•jduc.iLion  and  particularly  part-time  students.     The  enrollment  of 
:art-tirio  ritud-.-ntti  at  the  community  col"'eges  increased  by  several 
iiandrf.'d   in  Sopt/^m;--  r,  1973,  accordi'  Charles, 

■  irov.'tn  o:"  Adult  Education 

i;-;    --rd  -r  L^i  ■.■.■tirnatc  the  si:<c  of  tho  adult  education  entcr- 
:.r        v.- Lthi  n  thv  ■:UtA  ic  school,  uovcral  sources  of  funding  must  be 
x  I        J .     ; ri.- ;  f ;  "i  r.;ablo  proqrarii.s .  enrollments  increased  from 
;>■■,•:        .  .-;   l')'j1-")'A   \'>  ■>0,3y9   Jii  1070-71.^     Hov;ovcr,   th^^st.^  ficfuro.i 

.  :.c: ;  ...jo  v.^.>\\  r- ■  1  n-ii^ur  saLdc:  rocroational  or  .^vocational  ctnirsos 
v;:.  ;  i;-'.'  nr-L  V'r.-.nvXj  'A  CO  tho  Hlati>  oTfice.  AnK  f.nrol  Imen  t  s ,  v/iiicii 
>;.•:      :•  ,  .  •  i ...  •  i inf  1  lidod    In  the  above  adult  edvtcaLinn  ficfures  u;-  t.o 


lOGC  -.md  for  thvV  morft  part  aro-  included  followin<j  that  dateV  are 

sh<">wn  ;;'?:jarnt'»l y   is  follow;*: 

AVaV  ABE  Enrol  1  man  1 8 

li(>C  7,858 
1J'')7  8,008 
li68  8,326 
lyC)  9,497 
L^J70  9,689 

':':.<•  .!<;>.•  fJi.itribution  of  Connecticut  ABE  students  in  1970  is 

At ]u  ( '.rour-inq         Number  of  Adult  Students 

in  ABE 

18-24  3,134 

23-34  3,019 

35-44  1,955 

45-54  1,053 

55-G4  394 

65  .i;id  over  134 
1;.  i')70  L:.or.-  were  410  tcachrs  in  721  classes  teaching 

nt.  .     i'libli:::  school  buildings  wore  used  for  562  classes 
v..-..  u;.    r'.::\i4  mn-i   'r')')  classes  held  in  a  variety  of  locations. 
.'. ^L-.ou  :..     -  .3 i''^'-:L  tioaciior  training  workLihof^s  were  reported 
;:'or  Con.  •  i. r.  107  0  tiicre  v/c.ro  8  2  workshops  hold  at  the  local 

;.'V-..l.  'ivo  ;5*_at.o  levol  administrators  and  supervisors  and  38  local 
..•.i;  wo r -J  v;.-r--  '-:i:.i':-.:d  in  the:  ABK  program. 

^ \T  :       t.')  l'.'-.*'. ,  AP-L-;  v.'a3  reimbursed  as  other  adult  education 
:.:  f-i...'  rju,-';!    -lock  liouTS  rcflcjct  thiH  f.ict.     After  catc- 

■  ■•■r^.-:\]    :-<:vii:v.  of  AiiK  :n  lOTC)  most  towns  continuod  to  claim  pupil 
O  *      •.       ;r  ro  •  r bur..;- '"/■nt  although  presumably  some  did  not. 


..     ■  V-2-J    ,,  .  .- 

Ti\i;  raoia  r  •  . 'iiii  »si  t.ion  of  Cpnnectic'it * s  ABE  students  in  1970 
w.iH  7,00o  w:ut\.',  l.,53v  Nc.jro,  .12  ' American  Indian,  47^^^^^  and 

.       V  ■   _    :  •  ■  '   •  ■  ■■■  -  


rtnancinq  of  Adult  I^ducaticn 

.  « 

.St.\ii    rcimbur.jemiint  ror  adult  education  was  six  cents  a 

.  put  il  ci  -icK  ;•.(•) a r  L'v;inninq  in  1951  and  one-half  the  salary  of  the 

'li  r--*: . 'C  <«r  adult  education  was  reimbursed  up  to  $2,500.  Recica- 

cour.-i.'.;  c  luid  ho  offorod  but  tuition  income  had  to  cover  the 

■    on..-   n;    ;  :  •;:  r'ou r un i thoy  wore  orqani/'?d  for  the  elderly 

>:■  '.i'     t:;i:  •arjK'd.     A  req  i trat  ion  fee  or  $2.00  could  be  charged 

l  o;-  t.ov.:".  r -'J.  udera.;  rc;r  courses  which  were  not  Americanization, 

2 

.:rad.-  .)r  hiqh  r-;(-rv>:)I  comj^letion. 

In  1939,  l:v    |>u:)ii  clock  hour  reimbursement  was  raised  to 

twelve  cent.;.     'M'r.cv  than  this  change  no  further  legislation  has 

Leer.  :xi£-.j..-d  ro  jard  inq  adult  education  in  the  public  schools. 

L  I*  i...:-;  :;roposua  in  1973  by  the  state  office  of  education 

3 

co-.t.iinr-^   Lao  follov.i nq  chanqes: 

1.     On'.-  half  ''f  the  s.^lary  of  a  local  director  or  directors 
;  i  ■      •  r"-: inuiur ii-."  1  ;//  ihc  state. 

J.     Al.  i  'tjcj»jrd.    rif  nducation  of  the  towns  r.,hall  provide  i 
''rar.    >:'  ^luu!  t    -.d.-j^A:  i  or,  '"or  i  ta  residents  IC  years  or  older. 


"...  c    - 1.  t  .'  .         c ) .     A  I_u  i  ^   ii^iB  Lc  r.ducation  Program  Statistics 
.-ivu  l.  ni..    in-;  St-af.       '  ■;  July" "''7  TOCO  -  Juno  30,  1970  and  Summary 
Yv.ir.    1  J  ..  c  -  7 .    ('.','=ish  i  nqton:     i.i.S.   Govorn.ncn  t-  Printing  Office, 

■}  ■/  ■>       ■      ->  :■ 

} 

^.'..•ct.  ion.-:  lO-^w  ,   in-(,8,   10-60,   10-70,   10-71  and  19-73a  of 

r,i;o  :;-v,.-i'  .te;;  of  '.,..<■.■  .Jtate  of  i  ■.inn<^ct  i  cut , 
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-    3,     !:v si  rut'i  ioii   iii  i  I  1  be  provided  in  any  subject  (Tinless 
rocr« v>Mo2tvi  I )  ui  M-.n  v.  r  i  t. tmi  ?)e t i  t ipiis  by  a  t  IqaSX  twenty  reaidQnt  . 
^  1  1 1  •  . . . 


i'<'      !1  l  oimburse  the  aggregate  pupil  clock  hours 
equal  to  thu  avor.ujo  daiiy  membership  grant  entitlements  as 
dt;riv.".i  by  di.vidi:u!  ti\<-  toLal  number  of  certified  pupil  clock 
hour:?  o:   inistruction  i.y  120,  except  that  there  should  be  no  payment 
for  via.;. r  aoLivit i-s  for  which  tuition  is  charged,  or  which 
ar-'  r  ocrocit io.-i  tl    (cxci  pt  for  aged  or  handicapped  persons),  or 
which  nr-.*  i ur.dot!  uy  .;tato  or  federal  agencies. 

.">.     Tuition  or  r- -cj Lstration  fees  may  be  charged  for  recrea- 
tion:'.! or  any  other  courses  not  usually  provided  by  the  elementary 
and  sv-c'orularv  schools  basec'  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  program, 
i^uch  .;ervico5  shall  be  provided  on  a  not-for-profit  basis  and  may 
bo  handled  through  an  adult  education  school  activity  fund. 

Incor.e  from  -'odoral.  State  and  Local  sources  to  support 
•laaiL  '..Jj^-ation  proqrams  in  1964-65  ,  1967-68  and  1970-71  are  shown 
in  Tabi.-  V-  ^. 

;■..<-    fu:icl:;  fron  Federal  sources  increased  86  per  cent  overall 
fr.j;:i  ;0b4-u5  to  1070-71    (521  per  cent  for  adult  basic  education,  62 

-  -.•••A-,  ."or  a.iult  vocational  education,  and  58  per  cent  for  MDTA 
;  r^Kira:.... )  ;  State-  ;."'ind::i  increased  217  per  cent,  local  funds  46  per 
c-:nt  for        ovorali    incroai;o  of  85  per  cent.     At  the  beginning  of 

:;urioci  .-'..'(.ioraL   funds  accounted  for  59.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 
.<,-,'  1  ''/l-ll,  t*.e  rol  uivc  importance  of  the  Federal  contribution  h.nd 
Lncr"2J,'d  ijy  G.  5  :.'-r  c:-:nt,  iarqcly  due  to  the  remarkable  increase  in 
scT...   'undinr:.     T..  -  ' "  .r.noct icut  Iccjislature  has  not  sought  to  get 
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by  .-Jii;i;>iy  by  ai^javi'Liv»Li.i»ij  the  m  ma Lchiiig  funds  required  to 

I'.vrnicJi'iii-  i:;  the  Fecte rally  fundod  proqrarir.. 

r- ... '-  :m\i'.:.  v-'  - 

A^oi/r  ;:ui  CATio:,^   INCOMK  SUljKCiJ»S  I\  CON'NECTICUT 


Acadonuc  Year 
1964-65  1967-68  1970-71 


Adul'.    :',a.:  ic  i.MiuM  L  i  o:.  $      90,000  $     394  ,794  $  509,625 

A.iulL  V'.j^Mt.  loaal  340,000  4  90,000  550,000 
'•'.an-.ov.'o?-  L>- -vc  lo]^ni.  ni.  and 

'i'r  1  :  r:  I  r. .  I  1  ,110,000         2,500,000  1  ,75  0 ,000 

Suo   I'nKi;.  "C:T,540,000  $3,  384,794  $2,85~9,625 

:.:t  It  ,• 

\da\l   y..i:\  '    \iu.  i;  -0-  $     298,  346  $  400,000 

•;ioo.-;  :iour  :<•.•  imbui':  •.rnenl  .2  30,1  69            280  ,  OOP  3  30,000 

a:,  T  .f  .u  ?  ■  "2Tvr;T5T  $    578,346  'S — TTO^TOO" 

.•■•ii^         il  $     8;i7  ,  363  $1,109,206  $1,205,795 

il  $2,V)7,532  $5  ,072,  346  54  ,795,593 
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.      '[''-M  1/; :    'j;;'^;' '  _  i^M.  ^  l.j  c  ;n*.;-^^>i  _  Vo  ,  Community  Col  logo 

-i-    -ir     .n-i  if  :  i  ci'vnt.  sLif  .i  on  tho  di  1  I'l.^rtMi tiai  costs  c^f  iidult 
-r  \:      :::«::  1      i::- ;  to  n  coniM^ir  i  son  posiiibLc  Ginco  thuro 

'\  '       :;:;*irobU-:  -^r^^vjr.irun   i.n  both  tn^}  [aiulic  ochoolr.  and  tiif  com- 
--^  .i  •>n  -'^  t.:^  TMKt:   Ln:.  .ic  judqxonts.     To  dato,  all 

'i  '   .  -  i:.  i        '-v^'-      for    uii.j.L    -'iucation  iiavo  boon  donated  oy 

•  ■•  i.        l:'cal       -nt  r  j  i^iit:  ic^i^i  or  in-kind.     Any  C;jitimate 

'         •  '  n>n.:  i  a..' r-  *.  V    a  i    :  ^  * :  ^    t  ia  1  In  teachers'   salary,  v;hich 

:  i;  ::::        f).'.' ^  avcr.iii--.:  aor>;.i-  $8.00  a  contact  hour  lor 

i'jl*     :  ^a  *:.a'\,or-     iiia  i^y    a,;t»-:    ir^iicy/ifj   S21iJ  por  crodit  iujur 

M^.^'.  contrra   i^'vir  t  -?/    i  on    i   ij-va.-.^k  'Our.s^^,  three  hour?  i 

.  :    :       a'v;..ri:::;  I  :.v  'jo  1  i. '  u:^.; ,     a;:   L    ?  baaia  al:  t.eacaior  salari'-a 


•  ••nit.i.c  ;  i  t    v-iuLd  appear  that  the  conununity  college  pro- 
.'•  ^r.-,    iivun  oquvil  class  sizes  and  oquai  rates  of  student  ' 
•:  >•«  ■'      #  c; >:.uiiuni ty  coiiequs  are  not  compelled  to 

.••  iu.vjfiv  'or  teachers  in  non'-crodit  prograras  as 

credit  iM-'uuMms.     Also  part-time  teachers  arc  not 
>r   tri:;;o  b  n»'tita  as  are  full-time  teachers.  Activities 
c>'>-KiuctrJ  .,y  the  colleges  through   (1)  community  services, 
i!  .   jt  ivic"^;  or  (3)  extension  funds  may  employ  teachers 
!•  •.  ^mrcK-  :Hu-rfons  and  pay  them  at  whatever  rate  is  mutually 

■■•'.•o')' ri  1  !Miy ,  it  seems  likely  that  for  the  adult  education 
:   ♦.;i<-  cotnmunity  colleges  the  actual  salary  rate  would  be 

in'A-«  r  t  p.an  the  level  would  be  for  the  same  amount  of 
■If  :i.)».;n;.   in  a  credit  course. 

i.  ff-.^r^  I.:-.:  i.n  cost  to  the  student  between  public  school 
It..-  o'.)U:qt?  adult  'jducation  programs  is  striking.  For  oxam- 
in  V»,:-:Mn  ciu  Lako  a  non-credit  real  estate  course  for 
.'.   :  ui>l»  :  .;c;;ooi  or  for  $50,  00  in  the  Manchester  Community 
.'ifr  ..o:  1  Mf.    p.uHt:  enroll  20  students  to  meet  its  cost  for 
•sLtn.i:  -a  .if  $1,000  of  which  $750  is  for  salary,  plus 

v.\r--  ••••it...  Lht!  tc-achor.     In  the  Vernon  public  school 
f^-  'i  -n.'  total,  oporatinc-  cout  of  the  program  per 

0  i  a.j;-i(.!:i  with  an  average  o::  twenty  students 
.3"i  v.-i;;.  ^.[::ic\,-\\t  paying  a  $2.00  registration  fee  in 

r  L...ir.    i.-.i-alt  ijasic  education.     Manchester  Conmunity 
;  *•••  ni. :  1  .  •■:       ;  ::v>   /-rnon  public  .iohool   for  colloqo  clci^-- s  > 

'  -i'.yiKjoi   Tor  it:i  classes.     It  therefore 

•  ..'  i.  :.  •  .;ch()ol    idult  c-'duc\iti programs  are 

T  rue:.   !-/a--..-  coot  ti'.in  tho.-ic;  oporatL-d  by  thi.;  comnmni  lv 


t.'ooiM  1  :i  It  ion  and  Dolinoation  of  Functions 


C«)or(iianiiv>-  M«'Ch.tni^iniJ 

S|u:ci.t  .<<  r.ov•;^i  for  coordination  of  state  education  efforts 
ur  Connect icuL  first  occurred  in  thn  area  of  higher  education. 
In  'ini-  r        :.r  i:M  r.omu-  rationality  to  this  field,  the  Commission 
of  iiiqfb  i    ilci'K^  it.ioti  wd;;  formed  in  1965.     This  Commission  is 
•  oh;ir<iod  ■.-.ith  coordination  of  the  university,  the  state  colleges, 
t  in-  c')i:.::iur;  1 :  v  ccU  1  f '(jof, ,  and  the  technical  colleges.    However,  as 

t:hf  board  of  the  technical  colleges  it  made  up  of 
I;.  -  .;  i::..-  :.'isnri/.  wlu)  compri:5e  the  State  Board  of  liducation.  The 
.••l.K^t'jr  i'lan  for  Higher  education  in  Connecticut  dels  with  the 
r.at  i-.r  of  of  K)ra  mat  a  nt;  the  efforts  of  the  community  colleges,  the 
;;i.it'.'  Vv.rr.r.Lcil  coHocjos  and  the  University  in  three  recommendations: 

!>.  ThaL  thr  St.ato  Board  of  Education  be  relieved  of  rosponsi- 
uility  i-.'-'T  tho  technical  collcqos  and  that  new  members  be 
r.  :^'~-intod  to    i  Technical  College  Board. 

20.  Tiiat  the  c]overning  boards  of  all  institutions  offering  a 
t.v.'o-yi.  ar  ;-»ioaram  or  component  consider  how  they  can 
■  •>:;.'. ma        '/ n'- !s  to  a  region  through  combining  efforts 
1  r;r;  ros..''!      "'■> . 

1^1.    "...it.  t-he  .T'  .v.  Tiling  boards  of  the  state  technical  colleges, 
r.  -r  I'jn'i  1    .ommunity  colleges  and  the  University  in 
'm;:  J  uncti  wr.  v; :  t  h  tho  Commission  for  Higher  Education,  study 
-i.--..!  T'.  oor'  ,  nrior  to  July  1  ,  1975  ,  on  methods  of  improving 
i:.    iaterfacu-  of  the  throe  two-year  components  in  order 
•      and  o:.r ;or tuni ties  in  their  respective  regions. i 

r.>."ni;:r:('ndrition5  deal  only  with  tac  institutions  of 

;  =  :  ;:v  •   •        i LI 0:^,  out  the  Comr.i s -5 ion  for  Higher  Education  and  tho 

.••.i;  :;    ';.  ■.c;^caLj;:-n  iiavo  Loon  concerned  with  coordination 

•       ,  •  .;.;.I.-ir ,.'  .:u;...irat  inct  secondary  aiid  post  secondary  education. 


.1::.;  i'.'ri  I'ur  hiqhor  Edacation,  Mas*-or  Plan  for 
•.  i  ::  Cor -i'-cticut  1'.^74-1979    I'lartford:  Coirjnissi.on 


--.v---.:-;™;^^.^-..-  

.  ,   "         I rit.i»nikii  v'.Mii  a  I  li  it  itin  occurs  wiuhin  the:  State  Office  of 

: .  i;au(\tt-iG:.i-  t5o twaon  tlu^'  voe-ational  /  MDTA/  ffnd  'iiubi  ie-  schoD.l  adult  :' '  .  * 
■..  i-.kh*a.i  Lun  pr..K.irani:-. .  '  'I'iujro  is  natural  articnilation  between  the 
.  rovj  Lonal  tov.'iiniv-.j  I  .s...-huols  and  the  tuchniCuii  colJ.cvjes  since  the 
ri>.'ionr.  tjohools  ar\'  tiio  tooder  schools  to  the  technical  colleges.^ 

.i>n  au  "u;o  (.'omini  t-.tco ,  the  Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  on 
C.\-;t:  Irvuirvr  i.;uucat  ion,  v.ns  con:>titutcd  in  1970  undor  the  aeqis  of 
i;.^-  .".tnl--  i^cAvd  oi  Kducntion  and  the  Commission  for  Higher  Education, 
it    •nr.i-,  j  •st./d  nf  uvmbors  fron  public  schools,  all  levels  of  hiqher 
..'.acnMc:;   ;;.ut.i  i.c   md  r.nn-public)  as  well  as  representatives  from 


^u.  a.ui  rvUal.'ci  puoiic  a.jencioa.     This  group  mcL  through  1970 

ar.a  nad  j  iu.-.  report  in  July,   1971."^     As  yet  no  action  has  been 

takop.  on  v.hc  recommendations  contained  in  the  report.     In  fact,  few 

o:    fill-  AO-/  ic.idors  in  education  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 

ro;oit.     ThiJa  committ<.>o  found  that 

I.     Continuing  Education  programs  in  Connecticut  are  qivon  too 
l-.yy;  a  priority  .md  are  still  viewed  as  stepchildren  of 
tii-^  State  iHiuca uional  system.     With  the  possibility  of 
d  in';Lii  ished  federal  funding  this  situation  could  become 
•  ;•  Lously  ag-f rava tod . 

.1,      v;-.;:.^.-j:::i  ]  v;  J-adership  is  lacking  causing  the  existing 

:  • 'ador.-n.i.    i;^  bo  diffu£:o.     There  is  an  overlap  of  authority 
v.-itn  a  re.su  Ltinc}  careful  guarding  of  prerogatives.  The 
ro.;ult   i .-.  ••rociram  inefficiency,  duplication  and  tho  lack 

i         i  i.-.;  it  ion  of  potential  sources  of  strength  in 
;•  i.:';r  -.'du'-ja  L  i.jnal  centers  of  the  state. 


^  T::La  -7  i.ov.-  v/i-;i  J.   Dorsov,  Coordinator,  Aciul  t:  and  Comrtmnity 
.  ■  .'w  .^--r.  -  ■■'r^icc  ni'  i:ducationi  Hartford,  Connecticut,  October 


:  'h-,      i'-'ctor  of  T'lxtonsion  So^-vit^.s,  Watt;rbury  State 

'(..••■>n:n  '*'  ;  (•,•'      i      ; or y  Coraiai t tc!0  on  Continuing  Education, 

'■  .'j;     .  ■;  .  '  '.'  '.'.1:  ^"'i'li'  •j.-^'Ii'i-- t.'v Ji:iini.s^j Ion^-^r  foi. 

i:'  !i...r  '''iacatio;!    (::  !;-;•  r-'  rcl ;     Auvli/ory  CommiVtee','  Commission  for 
;ii^:;.;r  !.u'uCation  a;.a  .  lata  V.u.>rd  of  Education,  July  1971),  pp.  12~I3. 
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1.  Cons'* ma ».»nr  .-.'Uii  tr.ii^"^  abovo  thero  in    A'aijuc  role  for 
continuin  j  odufflt ion  which  is  rofloctod  in  budget  allot- 

.  meats ,  .  i.tipai  red  ability  to  att-raefc  tiualiii^icxi  -  ataf  f>  artd 
roduood  !>rocircim  capability.^ 

Advisory  Comnutttn:  offoroti  suvoral  roconm'ndat-.ions : 

3.     ...  Continuinq  oducatio:i  program  rospon jivcnoss  to  its 
divorsG  cli^^nLclo  involvcid  flexibility  in  program 
schjdulinq  and  imaginative  use  of  space  and  facilities. 

a.  Coimnunitios,   ,   .survey  careful Iv  oxiiStinq  community 
roiiour^'i.  s ,  a:'sos£ing  their  potontial  as  environments 
for  sNocific  programs. 

b.  .   .   .Create  day  care  centers  within  traditional  educa- 
tional Lnatitutions  as  well  as  in  other  community 

•  uionc  J  •  . 

Commur.  ivy  directors  of  continuing  education  programs 
rAi.-.t  af:  iliate  themselves  with  many  agencies  in  an 
area  in  order  to  insure.   ,   .productive  use  of  re- 
source.-,.  ,    .as  well  as  identifying  regional  needs. 

« 

2.  ;*roarnms>' i;ad  j.>roliferated  often  to  a  degree  that  at  onco 
invoaired  quality  and  produced  inefficiencies  in  duplication. 

:u     ^*■)ntlnuina  oducation  prograr,s  in  the  state  should  be 
moro  effectively  coordinated.    .   .The  State  should  take 
a  mor-.   active  role  in  the  supervision  of  design  and 
implenontaL ion  and  F^roqram  evaluation. 

b.     An  cffo-^tivo  information  sLorane  and  distribution 
.structure        uld  he  established  in  order  to  combine 
v;hcjn*  r»ossibb'  t  !'ie  particular  capabilities  of  proqr?\ms. 
...  r  rfor:.s  -^iiould  be  made  to  utilize  television 
faci li  t-io^-.  to  their  fullest  extent. 

3.  *'Ava  w lab ]  .1  i  ty  of  a  f^roqran  does  not  insure  accepLabili ty . 

a.     "nial"  ^Li:)ds  for  continuing  education  should  include  c 

;;uav;ua  :  or  rniblici.  ty  campaigns  and  recruitment . 
i>.     "vSmc!\  ;^rorrams  i:;houiii  bo  multi-lingual. 

; .  .    .  i^^-.^  •':^cl  pre  ro.\^  *  one':  1  mantle  of  teachers  v;ouLd  have 

•  i.a  :  1  •     '^i  t.')  tivj  no'-^ds  of       .    .  part  J  cinan  ts  ,  assuring 

ri-'*^.:*::     :  :.ty  oft'.^n  inif-tirea  by  an  cducationa]  establishment. 

u.     ''Con:;..  :  ••nc'*?   !.  o  w.-ali  ill  continuing  education  should  not 
s.i:n:-:y  ij. iiioa  on  ;'-orr/j  arbitrary  set  of  certification 

*'yo.iL\,-  r  :>i;t.t.ar-it  -^rifMUation  programs  should  be.- 


"Kli'i  M  i  ( lir  III  <>r  teachura  must,  insuru.  .   .that  they 

-             t:i<'.- kV>iJ.ytl  '\nC..  avaiiablc  when  p-ar tic ip^a^ats  are  .      -  . 
 avni  l.il">7t;  .   "   " '  '   

i'.'.f  Stat-.  '   iftio.^  iif  i:duc.ition  adult  oducation  personnel  moot  " 
roqularly  with  ta..-  CoanocM.  leu t  Consulting  CommittGo  for  Adult  nnsic 
Kducati'^n,  n  uroup  rovrosontincj  education,  labor  and  minority  qroups 
lo:-  thv-  -.uriK)::.?  of  plannimj  and  .ndvisincj  among  programs.     This  com- 
mit t-.-  ■        appointed  t)v  f.ho  State  Board  of  Education.     In  line  with 
t.:.o  -Nil  icy  nv  intoqrating  the  adult  and  ABE  enterprises  the  name 
t^:    Lh..-  corunittoe  was  cnangod  in  1971  to  Adult  rather  than  Adult 
:ii.-lc  KJucnLion.     ';hiH  conmittco  listed  as  one  of  its  five  objcc- 
Liv.jii  foL  1.971-72,   "to  dovoiop  closer  workmq  relationships  with 
3uc:i  aaoncics  as  the  Department  of  Correction,  Manpower  Development 
Procjrams,  and  the  Concontrated  Employment  Program  who  presently 
arc  conductiaq  programs  similar  or  related  to  adult  basic  education." 

/\r.on(j  other  efforts  for  coordination,  the  State  Office  of 
iVmcation  personnel  regularly  bring  togetht ^  all  general  adult  and 
.iduit:  baHic  education  directors  for  staff  training.     The  professional 
aoSo:iat:i.Oii  CAi^SAi",   (Connecticut  Afssociation  of  Public  School  Adult 
:.:;;;cra*-;.f>r.. )  appears  to  bo  an  active  forum  for  communication  within 
t.iie  'j'.iiAi.r  >:c;:oc)l.  y  i:ory^n^:- . .''pnarontly  there  has  been  no  attempt: 

.        il  '  conin-u:;  ..t  ••  v-nllou.^  or  the  state  regional-technical  school 
/.duiu  •..•uiu-.icio:-.  .;i;iv.'l   in  this  organization.     An  attempt  to 


'  4. 


Connect  i  ci:  t. 
i  ;'-'o;-.  t( ':n:..."  r 


I  l  ing  Committee  for  Adult  Basic  Education: 
i^»71,  p.  3. 


■nr.i.Tview  with  Paul  Taylor,  State  Staff 
':        I ,   Contv.  r-t  i  rat  ,  octohnr  17  ,  1  972  . 
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.\-        .   "  "  ■v'-33  _    •'     .  ;  ;  '   '  •. 

■  iU.r.tnnii:v«   i  st,<tr  uRibF-' 1 1  in  association  of  adult  educators  by 
-  Proi\>5;;u)r  iMvArU  KV.'ano,  tormorly  oi*  the  University  of  Bridgeport, 
Plot  v.-iiti  liiv.xLoil  .uicn-:-.:;  in  L'J73,  when  an  orqanizinq  meeting  and 
ono  day  ooniur..nco,  aitractinq  75  persc^i,  was  hold  and  the  Adult 

!':dut*.t(        A.sdoc'iai.ion  of:  Connecticut  with  fivo  regional  task  forces 

,1, 

:>.^-ofrio,  an  officer  of  CAi'SAE,  said  that  the  attempt  to 
.•r.L.n.  l  1  AKA  for  Connecticut  *rosc  from  a  de£;ire  of  the  Uni- 

vor;>ii.Ly        i^r idq<..por t  to  establish  an  adult  education  graduate  pro- 
>!r:ir.i.     Althouqii  two  mooting£i  were  hold  by  those  interestea  in  having 
■uic.  a:-.  u;ni.iolIa  (;r> janization ,  those  who  were  interested  in  supporting 
CA.'SAL  v/oro  concerned  about  the  relationship  between  CAPSAE  and  the 
nev.  A:.A.     .Now  the  AiJA  group  is  inactive  while  CAPL    '  has  500  members 
ar;vl  nas  riootinv[S  four  times  each  yei". 

Tno  (June ml  conclusion  i55  that  coordination  in  adult  education 
nrA  nr.onq  ndult  educators  is  infrequent  at  both  local  and  State 
I'-voLs.     A  bvtt.^r  ic)b  is  done,  it  appears,  in  some  local  areas 
ar.on-i  ;a;jlic  a>f-::cLu-s  and  citizen's  cjmmittees.     Tn  Danbury  an 
.■if.lvi'.v>T-'  corfini  t.t..'o  pade  up  of  loading  citizenr  and  two  major  state 
•)niLtu:al  office  holders  w.i.^j  aprjart^r^ tly  a  strong  force  m  building 

3 

.-.n   r.-/.-ird  v/innin^;  rniblic  lichool  acquit  education  program. 


/ ..  • .  I "    ■  •  ■  •   ■  ~  


ard  Kcan':-,  IT-jfaii^or  oi  i'^ycr.olcicTv , 


N~.:v.;:v.-.:";  i  Lv'  CoJie':<',    .-^'Ot'^nfi^.M'  12,  .l'>73. 


v."onV':r:jat.  I       v.'itli  Ijon  Ijonofri-o,  ijirector  of  Adult 
..'viic.r  ;      ,    '.'ov;/:  ■  ■ Br  Ld'i<':'Or   ,   i'.  •.n."'.'(;l- i  cut. ,   St.-; 'ta 'rnlxM'  14,  10/,'. 
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...  ,  .... 

1.:,  W.u.frLiirv  t.;j.-   iri  i . m I  >*  ion  indicated  by  thQ  adult  education 
lii;ni  nt:jtr;iLiu-  ii.  t  hV.>"    xiblir  scliddi  with  the  welfare" department , 
.u:iMH)L.',  ohuronr-.^,   immicu'.nt  ion  service,  community  college  and 
bu.sinojdvjj  a  >;.i.'a.-t  J  iv-  i-.avo  4jflueiioed  the  accelerated  rate  of 
qr--)wt-.:i       i\u^  adult  :)rvran  from  a  minimal  one  site  program  in 
I'JVO  r.,  1  Lnr.i.'  rr.uJti-.  .t:t!  program  in  1972  and  provided  articulation 
:  'J'KD  .U.uicntti   in  frurt'-or  education  at  the  community  jollego 

;.*t)  t>i>;j<,:-!. unit  i  ^ 
.-■o'.vcvr  ^:>:cmpl.\i'\'  thoje  efforts  have  been,  it  is  concluded 
t-.hat-  ciKu  di.:-!!.  ivf  laocMianisiTiS  in  Connecticut  are  at  a  very  early 
.itat'..-        c!.>vo  it)u;nont  vind  presently  chere  is  no  effective  state 
L^)v..•l  or  iccil  ivvci  cjoordination  among  adult  programs  in  the  public 
r.chool.;,  t..i>j  comr\unity  college,  and  other  institutions  providing 
:idult  ijdu- -'1 1  ion . 

:.:.r.cv  -Li.t.  fir.-L  visit  to  Connecticut  oy  the  staff  of  this 
r  rc;  j t. ,  I. r.o:-.-  ;ia;->  c,oon  a  change  in  the  directorship  of  adult  educa- 
cL-^n  .i:  Stat"  -if rice  of  iiJducation.     The  new  director,  John  Ryan, 

-..-ib  .jov.  up  r  ■;;...]  ar  -nvu t: inq.T  with  Dr.  Scarle  Charles  to  foster 
'.v-K.raLni:  ; tv;..v >n  public  schools  and  community  colleges  in  adult 

'duciM  v-. .      .  .i-j  ;  ;••.>.  idonts  o l"  t:ho  12  colleges  have  met  with  Ryan  to 

.     Ai    tiiio  .nitial  meeting,  another  meo'.  inq  was  orqa 
■  -y-  -  '<  ■  •  :  u.  :i  )oi  jdalt  educators  and  35  persons  ropre- 

;  -\'-P.. .  i :.n  ■    ueatiion   in  the  community  colleges  met  for  a  day. 

'■  f- i -^.  i  L  qroup.;  organized  in  the  meeting  and  the 

'■'  v/i.;  it.)  l.uj  o'ToOi-ii.  in  these  regions  to  discuss  their 


'■'■i---^--:  -oi  s,  Wa:.e rijury ,  Connoc L.i cut ,  October 


!>nvqt        .inJ  i>i  •  i)!  ■  iiw. .  '  Covordi nation  appears  to  be  receiving  Increased 

• !  J :  K  •  J I  a  >...    _.    ?  u  net,  -ions 

Tnori'  i.s  ji  )  i.Hj is latod  delineation  of  functions  in  adult 
i\iu.' ii  lor.  in  Connuot icu t .     Kach  public  school  and  many  community 
coll'.-.-  .tfi.-.i ni-trators  interviewed  stated  that  historical  precedent 
indio.Tv.      v.;at  the  prcn'is-' on  of  curriculum  up  to  the  twelfth  orade 
A  i.  ;.rc^v.  \.:o  o:  r.h'j  public  schools.    The  State  Office  of  Edu- 

j  iL.o:i  ;    i  .  >  :;:u.>L  aUjo  supported  this  judgment  but  recognized  that 

v.'..;:;r.ua:Lv  .'ol Iffjc.i  i;i  some  cases  were  already  doing  GED  type 
iiri>qra;  ■•.  ;i;id  i  :i3L  tiit>  "issue  of  who  is  to  do  what  adult  education" 
v/oulc:  bo  a  ra.ijor  fucurti  issue. ^ 

C')rj^.vu.-.i cy  colleqe  personnel  at  the  local  level  who  were 
int.jrviov; jd  (javo  tiiis  same  explanation  of  functions.  When 
quootionod  .v-iiat  >.-ould  occur  if  the  community  college  system  would 
initiato  Ahr.;  r.ro...  rvim;-, ,  the  answer  was,  "We  would  be  questioned  on 
thiG  poiicy  .   .   .  bv  the  wState  Board  of  Education  and  the  Commission 
of   :ii.';:v  -r  ::;:ucvif.  i.o:..  "  ^ 

;.i  lt..^vol^  the  community  college  state  direct .^r 

ako:.  ■  .'h,  ].o.3o:):;icaI  stance  that  all  adult  education  should  be 
:.r  cv;  •  > :.      .  1  ]  v^-^^     functions.     He  believes  that  experience 

1:1  Cm::    •  r. '  i  i\'\0.        .iichiqan  has  demonstrated  that  such  an 

*:    L-.: ir.r.  jirvio'.v*  v;ith  J,   Ryan^  Director^  Adult  und  Com- 
:  :     ..      'a*  .  jn,        ito  Office  of  Education,  flartford^  Connecticut, 
:  .  ,   :  ^73. 

v.-  v.:r:i  :\.   PLanLo,  CMof,  Bureau  of  Compensatory  and 
/       .^v  :        ;     •   \- il       rvinc.6 ,  State  Office  of  education,  Hartford, 

. .  ■    '7      ^  ■ }  7  ^ 


>nTrani)o:\:cat  t/.  innU   ('ondutiivo  to  adults  taking  classes  and  developing 
tI\o  ;  t-      '^^ritii;  '        ."v  ho'  consido'rs-  X6  be  ^  an  impbr  tiiiit  part  of '  pbst- 
;.;.>c'(t:,  ';  rv  «'dac'  i«  ion.^  lU^wovoi ,  !io  reroqnizes  that  now  there  is  not 
tva'  or  i"in<nticivil  baci^xng  for  such  chancjcs  to  occur  and 

that,  any  caanqo;?  v.'iLi  need  to  evolve  cooperatively  over  a  period 
of  vi'ir.--. .  M.n.st.tM;  rian  ho  feels  will  have  to  deal  with  this 

t ioj;.     At:  Lho  tirac  of  i n terviewinq ,  all  12  community  colleges 
w.-r.'  iioi:,,i  ,1  volopmcnL.il  education   {f^%  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
:'Li.u::i/:> t  .'I  v.'onnaniLy  Coiie^os}  and  one  colleqt*  was  doing  ABK  under 
,  MJTA  iiv.i  a  NYvj  contract*     However;  for  the  nost  part  the  provision 
;  ,d  01.1)  i  :i.;t:ruct:  ion  is  the  prerogative    oi  the  public  schools^ 
Whi;:;  t:;-,'  jyrr..em  first  began  in  1967  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
All  cour:io  r/or*  v/a:;>  remedial,  nearly  15  per  cent  in  city  colleges 
•  nd  r)-J  .-or  ;:ent  on  suburban  campuses.     In  197JI,  city  colleges  were 
i-^rfcrin.T  3.6-5.0  per  cent  developmental  courses  and  suburban 
warr.)i;oo.^  Dotwoon  1.2  and  3.S  per  cent*     If  efforts  to  serve  the 
i'aori  ^  i^i-om  nopi* J.^i  v  ion  arc  successful  the  oercentage  will  rise.^ 

;  V    Liirojioi^     !*  the  tochnicEil  institute  i^ystcm  is  in  favor  of 
■.:x:\a-i.-;        I       ruiu'i   uducation  rOi.e  of  thjse  institutions  by  con- 
duct       v.-.uiT.i  ■:->  w:i'':;i  v/oald  bo  .supported  cntiroly  from  student"  foes. 
]  \  :  \\      ^,x..v ,   v.'n  ^  '^iMci^.cu  w::s  to  offer  adult  vocational  education 

' ''  '-V       ■  ^--ia  : 'I'^^is  *^or  purport.     Deo<?TUSO  tnis  supoort  has 
Lot.:,  -.uiL.    ii.nut.;.!,   \,h'.s  nUiiiijor  of  courLJCS  whicr^:  were  held  was  Ic^s 
t/.'i:;  n-i.Mi.iv:  for  v/mc/i  Liu  ro  v;7i£^  a  iiiar.ifust  domaiid.     The  effect 

I  .v.-v;  ;. :c;         niio  divujon  ot  adult  oduc.it.  ion  responsibility 


*'      ■  :  r    ■  V  \  \  :  •  arj     .   S.-irlt.-,   ^'uor.'li  Tid  Lor ,  Connmnlty  Sorvicco, 

Q  ;f  "ru^L'.-j  •         rv-  jionjii  Community  Collcfjcs,  H.^rtford,  Connocticut 


'   v-^?         :  .  ■ " .  ; 

:and  tn«-  baUac-r  am- >ti.}.  tlu*  flov«?ral  kinua  of  institutions  offering 

aciurreduy:wioii  cannot  bo  dot 

In  d i^^.cu3rfi;;o  :io:  .-.  ibio  developments  in  the  future,  Charles 
folt  i.h.nt  ovor.t.Usi  1 1 V  CcM-nocLicut  would  follow  the  pattern  found 
i.n  a  nurnbor  r.-f  Jtatos  and  place  all  two-year  post  secondary 
instituf  ions  undt-r    t  sinqlo  cjoverning  board.     Operationally  this 
Kouid  moan  i:mL  tho  community  colleges,  the  technical  institutes 
and  .nd^ilt  'Education  r.ow  found  in  the  public  schools,  community 
.'Hivjol.-    in.i  '/o<MtL(-  .al  technical  .-.chools  would  be  brought  together 
under  one  Lo.ir-i  v.ni'.-i;  would  be  under  the  higher  education  board. 

Jro'.'-:h  oi  General  Adult  and  Adult  Basic  Education 
In  Four  Connecticut  Communities 

The  four  Connecticut  communities  included  in  the  study  were 
Janburv,  Hartford,  Manchestor-Vornon  and  Waterbury.     In  the  case 
■>:"  Manci-.ostGr-Vot:t\on,  there  wc.^^e  hicfh  school  dist  ricts  engaged  in 
uiult  education  in  both  cities  and  a  single  community  college 
.^j'jrved  them  both.     Accordingly,  Manches  ter  and  Vernon  were  treated 

■  4  s.«        «^  4  t        U  • 

;  t...;-.-  '\'-'-  shov/L.  the  budgets  for  adult  basic  education  and  the 
LC-. .1.   wUilcT'.-jt.s  for  all  adult  education  conducted  by  the  public 

-.'or  rh.   ih:-  ■:  liiical  years  which  were  emphasized  in  this 
uudy.  _:-ercer.-.:-4«n»  increases  m  the  budgets  for  all  of  the 

ci.-.  ^         :c-  :  :   >.'.. ;    rbu;  y;  which  did  not  budget  for  adult  education 
:.r;>.m:-.--.in  :  -..^lor  'O  1'j70-71  are  shown  in  Table  V-7. 
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'.'AiiU:  V-6 


KST  COPY  AVMLABtE 


:  ivjiru  communities  for  adult  basic 

KDl  v-A'/H'N  A.\l)  i'r.'A  ALL  ADULT  EDUCATION 


i  •itw - 

b5  Bud<7Ct 
Total 

1967 

ABE 

-68  Budget 
Total 

1 

1970- 
ABE 

71  Budget 
Total 

$  10,216 

$25,000 

$  86,693 

$54,000 

$161,154 

$  J  S  ,  ..1  ;  7 

202,737 

45,276 

204,519 

45,326 

229,421 

Manch  '.st:  . 

r  -       -  0  - 

'v  /     u  0 

3,351 
20,000 

11,000 
8,600 

23,991 
25,000 

15,966 
9,000 

38,612 
28,000 

-0- 

11,000* 

-il  :  -t.  irr.o  ail- 

•-■Ct(.>I-  Wv.l;> 

ap^jointed 

in  1970-71 

and  subse 

1972-7  3. 


:'->tai  i-Midqct  rose  to  $29,000  in  1971-72  and  $30,000  in 


TABLi:  V-7 

;'!;;<Ci:\-i'A-;i:  i:;cRi':A3E  in  total  adult  education  budgets 

cy  THKKK  COMMUNITinS,   1964-65  TO  1970-71 


Budcret.  L964-65 


Budget  Increase  to  1970-71 
Dollars  Percentage 


L0,216 
202,757 


Vo  rnon 


■r- 


20  ,  000 


$150,938 
26,664 

35,261 

8,  000 


1477 

13 

1052 
40 
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ir t :*r;>- i ,  w:: :  t.  ::.k1       -..r,  .'ponding  far  more  tnan  thf>  other 

/  .1.^;   i:\(-^o'\^c  w:\ich  would  scarcely  offset  the  effects 

•.  iti  )p..  i^:; :::.  ;::•/ ,  v/:iic::  h^xd  only  a  small  amount  budgeted  for 
•  iu  '  ;   i i::   I  nVl- f>  5  /  onl  .1 1  uod  its  program  neurly  15  times 

-  rr  ^v:,  -  :.:rd  oi    Liii-  tot..il  on  adult  basic  education* 

  -i''.      •  .   ;    :  '       ..I  :u.i.:.-i  ijuuvjetod  lor  adult  education , 

"  ^*  .  y.  ;  .           -r ,   \   I'r^on  and  Waterbury  remained  small* 


Kli'oct:'    1  i'i-d.»ral  Adult  aaaic  Mucation  Funds  - 

Within  tlu>  t.Hir  Connocticut  communities,  the  effects  of  out- 
rtido  cat  o^ror  Ic.i]   f  unclin^j  atjpoar  to  be  mediated  by  several  important 
factors.     Some  oi   those  factors  appear  to  be  the  status  and 
porsor.  uity  oi*  t-hc  local  administrator,  the  nature  of  the  community 
rol -it.  L  V- •  Lo  urL' mi.'.ation  and  SES,  and  the  philosophy  and  objectives 
v;itii  1. 1'    r.:^-.uitir-T  ??tructures  of  those  institutions  committed  to 

* ap:>  .jr.s  th.it  thc  status  and  personality  of  ^.he  local 
admi  n  i  n.rator:^  m-.^  amoaq  the  most  salient  intervening  variables. 
Where  tne  administrator  is  full  time,  the  growth  of  ABE  and  adult 
education  is  most  dramatic.     Directors,  regardless  of  style  of 
administration,  who  are  able  to  successfully  develop  informal^  if 
not  formal,  communication  with  the  existing  structures  show  dramatic 
increa-:os  ir.  both  tiiu  remedial  and  general  adult  progrcim  offerings* 
Tho  ciiaracter Lstics  or  the  director  were  reported  to  be  key 
vaiiablos  in  Liio  Thoma^i  study  also.^    The  present  size  of  programs, 
:\o\^K:vcr ,  in  the  est i.iration  of  the  administrators  themselves,  does 
no*    re i ate  to  ;-)er;nanency . 

I'cjrmr.  'n.':y  :)f  tne  developed  program,  once  external  funding 
s-r'-^r.n.ro:. ,  3ip;:e  ir.    r.o  ;     more  a  function  of  the  philosophy  and  okjec- 
tivv;/>  of  tir:-  In':.)  I   institutions  sponsoring  the  program.     Xn  those 
m.r.  I Lu:.  ior.r.:  v/n^  r.:  adult  education  is  considered  an  important 
furivjt i  ^n  I//  tiii*^  :  i^esidcnt  or  superintendent,  administrators 

*.  a:  i.:   ...  .r;.i.     ;_t  ^i"  '  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
(::.:.' n---^:     *:  ;'iv; *   Adr.ln  io  trat  loh  Center,  The  University  of 


indicate  that  Uic  iirntirara  would  be  maintained  without  the  support  • 
of  o:<toi'hai  funds,     Ihstitutiohs  can  apparently  be  induced  to 
develop  adult  proqrams  if  costs  aro  minimal  but  such  programs  may 
bo  oontrollod  by  maintaining  the  administrator  in  a  part-time 
status  or  simply  limiting  the  places  available  in  the  program. 

Direct  Effects 

The  availability  of  categorical  funding  may  either  stimulate 
or  Joproiis  the  activities  in  the  larger  field  of  adult  education. 
In  two  of  the  communities  general  adult  education  increased  in  the 
jano  ratio  a.j  ABii  whereas  prior  to  1966  little  if  any  adult  educa- 
tion waa  boiiKj  done  in  these  communities.     In  another  highly  urbanized 
community  the  external  categorical  funding  increased  the  remedial 
oroqrams  while  the  general  adult  programming  showed  little  increasj.. 
In  the  two  smaller  suburban  communities  the  general  adult  program 
continued  to  grow  from  the  moderate  base  it  had  established  while 
the  AHM  programs  appeared  to  be  encapsulated  programs  distinct  '■=<nd 
apart  frr,r\  the  lanjor  structure  of  general  adult  education.  This 
phenomenon  was  con.sistent  even  though  the  structures  for  delivering 
the  uervLcos  were  distinct  in  one  case  and  integrated  in  another. 

Federal  ABK  funds,  delivered  through  Title  III  funds,  have 
..ad  no  Jxrcct  ofTi-ct.'.  on  adult  education  in  the  community  colleges 
m  t;;C'.i'.   four  conuriuni  tics .     However,  other  federal  or  tstate  funding 
sc  ur jv^.d  wnich  had  AI'.i,  or  adult  education  components  were  sought  out 
by  -AO  of  the  thro^  conijnuniLv  colleges  visited.     The  major  factor 
wh.i  :.:  apparent  iy  i       uences  the  developnon':  of  adult  education 
pro.jrar.;;  in  cor^-nur.  i  ty  colleges  seems  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
rrcoid--nl  and  Inv    ri-  iling  placed  or;  program  expansion  in  other  areas. 


A  :iujv)r  .hav:i  r..nt  to  Lho  deyoloping  of  adult  programs^  given 
•  'th^  :K).:ii  iv.  *  .iu^^  Of  the  jvrGsid<snt ^  is  the  fact*  that  the"  public 
*  :;oii(>oiw3  i^iulc  :>rcn}ramH  .'iro  oCfi?rod  at  such  low  cost  to  the  consumer* 
No  cotv.Kiri  .»(\v:^  r.:  avMilaLio  in  remedial  oducation  since  only  one 
community  collovjo  (v.^oratod  adult  remedial  programs  and  presently 
ntMt:\or  the  puol  oc-lu^ol  nor  community  college  appears  to  be  in  a 
cor.^»et  *u  i.  vo  ;*>os  tur^^ . 

i;     ^JiuUi  I);  notod  that  the  advent  of  Federal  funds  for  ABE^ 
wr.icr;  in  .iOVo-71  wa:;  $600^000  fcr  Connecticut ^  apparently  stimulated 
tho  Covjrnor  to  initiate  the  appropriation  of  new  state  funds 
amounMno  lo  $425,000  for  ABL.     Since  these  monies  are  co-mingled 
any  offort;^  of  AD:;  n^.oniu:4  are  only  in  part  directly  attributable 
to  fc;doL*aI  :und5.     liov/ovor,  since  these  state  funds  were  initiated 
oniy  afiL-r  tno  tedorai  funds  were  providcd^it  seems  defensible  to 
.u;(}.\->t  tiiat  thi;  .^n^?  million  dcllars  spent  annually  is  in  fact  a 
.'lir-'.:ct   re  sult  of  :%juc^ral  ABE  monies  being  provided, 

r:>u:.riOj.  •  -  -  ^')ni:  profound  effect  of  federal  ABE  money  was  the 
sit      : o: ■ : ::  ^  of  a  o.^clro  of  crofessional  full-time  adult  educators, 
.^tat.    'fi:ctj  pvjrr^onncl  increased  from  one  man  in  charge  of 
^ ii  .  f'\  ^n'-man  in  charqe  of  GEO  in  1964-65  to  a  third 

r-'.:\   .  :\  ::.i.\rq.'  n\    A::-:,  and  a  fourth  nan  who  is  a  consultant  on  general 

u  lori  .ir  •r\l .     In  1970  , a  full-time  man  was;  assigned  to 

ari:.:"  :;-v.  •  o'-mv.-n t'u:  v; ions .     Until  July  1^  1973  he  also  reported 
t *  ■;       ••■  J  V'.-^.-  :       of*  ''onnect  1  cut  otaff  ay  v.ell  as  to  thj  local 
:'i:.troL-d     i  r-*' r    .  r.  /..los.^   fa-rilitios  ho  had  his  office.  After 
.;u;y   L        v/.i.;  t.  ra:..; :  ^-iT'!  J  lo  tho  roqionai  foderaliy  funded  3taff 
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avvoii->:.:.k.«nt  i^ro.ti.^in       Ui>i  continuimr  education  center,  fn  Durham...  ... 

■        -..^^u^  thc«  vvroc^s  across  the  state  In  1965  there  were  four  : 

"j'u  1  i -I  .idulv  i  vlucaiion  directors.  With  federal  funding  of  ABE, 
fvKir  tuii-tirv^  directors  of  adult  education  and  six  full-time 

Uir  v-tor.;  of  .\3.^  v/oro  added  as  well  as  a  number  of  part-time 
iiirooL      .  hnt>  created  some  problems,  especially  in  areas 

w:...-ro  th;'  ab:j  director  is  full-time  and  the  adult  education  director 

:m;  t -  t  liu.-  or  m  aroao  where  eacli  operates  his  own  separate 
'  -^^   ;-:'r      ,     /r.j^u  p. tly ,  iiov/ever,  these  problems  are  recognized  and 
a:-.;  ti.-'.'^n  to  integrate  the  entire  operation.^ 

^  .rillVliL^liZ  •  ~"         i'»onies  provided  incentive  for  towns  to  either 
i:^M::n  lo  :.rnvid-:!  adult  programs  or  to  extend  their  programs  to  the 
:.oor  .1.-.  :  underoducsted.     Presently  there  are  ninety  adult  and 
z\-:>^nty  ABE  r-roarans  in  the  state.     At  one  point,  forty-two  towns 

,  v.;  Lopod  r  rograms ,  but  to  serve  smal.ler  communities  it  was 

jor..- :  d-:-.jd  more  efficient  to  regionalize. 

:^i.iod  on  tho  four  localities  visited,  it  would  appear  that  in 
n..anv  o'l.ic.-;    ^uaiitativc  differences  have  occurred  because  of  ABK 
:  i:r-.d:    n'  :.:;c.u.;h  it  io  hard  to  document  any  large  scale  changes  this 
..as  r.ad  :   i:i  adult  progrcims.     That  is  to  say  that  the  more  generous 
:  ur,--;.: :   ii\  ii.i.s  allowed  for  decentralization,  special  recruitment 

a.-.j.  ii'.i  :.".;it  of  forts,  Tiatorials,   individualized  instruction,  inservice 
trai.-. -i:  or  ;.or..onr.'.-l .     These  benefits  do  not  accrue  to  the  larger 
.u'iult   :  r.v.rrnn  'jxcci-it.  for  the  increased  leadership  in  administration, 

incr  ■a::o  in  .•■tat'.j  .jupport  services,  and  possibly  increase  in 
.  I ..•  i. :  Li  1       and  orrK.'ran  o:;Lions. 


'li.is  dJc;hfjLom/  aj'poar.s  to  have  arisen  because  of  local  decisions 

"'o    "  •'    *       :"'J'<^- -ranis  . .-v.ar.n to ,  a  decision  which  rcstr.  in  large  part 

ERIC  ■■■  '■  "^^^       It  Titli.  Ill  funds  arc  limited  to  use  below  the  8th 
HMaa..-  r-  idi.n-j  level. 


i<n\.i  I  I  ■•..ti  t  .)a,  •♦-  With  tho  buildinq  of  a  cadre  of  persons, 
,  iiomo  of  w  positions  in  adult  odocation,  thor#.  has  .  ; 

.1  qrowth  in  prof oss ional  organizations ,  and  in  ABE  an  Initiation 
oi  |jri':-c:\: Moyment  re.]uiroments  specific  to  adult  education, 

CA:SAK  momborship  has  increased  from  40  to  200+  and  reflects 
to  a  docjrec  the  influx  of  ABE  personnel.     CACE,  the  Connecticut 

A.isociat i.i.)n  of  Continuing  Education,  is  a  smaller  organization  but 
ra;'ro.io-^. tho  boginninqs  of  an  organization  to  which  directors  of 
vontiauinci  cilucation  and  community  service  can  relate.  CAPSAE 
cont.inu-.-'s  to  define  its  membership  as  public  school  and  any  growth 
in  CACi:  IS  essentially  distinct  from  CAPSAE  or  ABE  funding.  The 
.    proposal  for  developing  an  organization  which  would  assist  the  more 
goncral  needs  of  adult  educators  with  various  institutional  bases 
has  not  had  much  support.    Although  an  attempt  to  develop  such  an 
umbrella  organization  was  made  by  personnel  from  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  there  has  been  limited  growth  in  its  organization. 

Pro-scrvico  training  opportunities  in  the  form  of  course  work 
wore  available  m  minimal  form  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport 
(non-puolic)  prior  to  1965.     Both  the  University  of  Bridgeport  and 
the  Lnivcrijiiy  of  Connecticut   (public)  participated  in  short-term 
'"ederallv  :"undc;d  ABE  teacher  training  institutes.     Working  with  the 
otuLO  o::^Cv.  personnol,   the  University  of  Connecticut  has  developed 
a  ru- l  ir   ^r.iciuato  ■■:\MTram  including  a  Ph.D.  program  in  adult  educa- 
Lion.     o:.'       I  l-t.  Lr'j  .ip.d  six  ;^art-ti,Tie  faculty  are  involved  in  the 
pr->  ;r  !;•'  ..ii.;.  u}.:lt  oduca  .ion  ccuraes  oflered  each  quarter, 

■•'ir  idu.i .;t.ud-.;r. :ir.-)l  ImrmL  na.-^  increased  since  1968  Iium  3  to  25 
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wifil  4  i'ij.D.  i-.t      Mi  ;.  Althouqh  thi>so  students  are  not  entirely 
rociutLc-a  4V4L  of  AiiK,  thu  rocruitment  mechanisms  and  potential 

.■.ai-.-.«.' L  .-KMn  l.iaL  rao:5t.  oi   tho:;.^  atudonts  arc  oriented  to  ABE. 
Tiio  w:uvt>r/.  i.ly  of  Bridqoport  doot;  offer  a  Master's  degree  in  adult 
oducat ion,  but  l  ederal  funds  to  date  have  been  invested  in  the 
oniver.:itv  of  Co.-.noct icut  program. 

riioro  arc  no  ro.iuiroments  for  pro-jiervicc  preparation  which 
..:  «.•<.' i  !* ic.i  1 1 V  p.-oi'aro  a  person  to  work  with  adults.     However,  the 
:  L  It"  .  :'fioj,  with  the  support  of  local  directors,  has  initiated 
.1  t.'Oi  icy  .  a.5  n!"  I  i70 ,  ru'uuir inq  vill  ABE  teachers  to  have  six  clock 
;.,ntrH  of   i.'i- Tvic'-;  training  each  year.     Until  July  1,  1973  the 
ataff  d<.v-.» loi.-ni-.-}nt  man,  a  faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
vJonnecticLit ,  took  both  formal  credit  and  non-credit  courses  out 
mt-o  thv-  iritato.     Ho  had  throe  part-time  assistants  specializing  in 
l.SL,  Rcadmijj,  and  Guidance  and  Counseling.     Although  the  attention 
of  t:;;io  tea.-n  is  directed  primarily  at  ABE  personnel,  the  director 
of  t;u!  t-.vm  statod  that  he  is  available  to  assist  in  the  training 
of  any  aciult  teacher.     Apparently  his  commitment  to  meeting  training 
tb'odj  oi   aJul'.-.  educators  is  limited  to  the  public  school  since,  when 
askod  v.r.otr.cr  ho  v/nuid  initiate  assisting  a  community  college  adult 
w.;uc;Lior.  ciirecLoi  ,  he  expressed  serious  reservations  because  he 
dia  not  v.ar.L  co  und'.rcuL  the  local  public  school  adult  education 
ciroc';or . 

En  Jvurj-.airy ,   tr.cn,  the  majcji:  direct  effects  of  federal  ABE 
:  un  I."  h.iv-  i-t..on  in  t-jims  of  increased  personnel,  more  numerous  and 
V"r.;.„-  :;!:ov-rr  ar.s ,    i.i  i  r.crcaoo  m  Liio  numbers  and  distribution  of 
.»u-.-..  •  . '.'  •• , ,  in  ^  ;ici   a i-n.  pron^^rii^n^iization  with  the 
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.  buildinvi  up  oi  Lh-..u-  par.jjirocirammatic  structures  in  the  state 
;  f.aocuHsary  to  support  tho  onlnrgGd  programs. 

Irut  1  fu-ct  L'ffocts 

In  :u\  indireot  way  there  has  been  an  increasing  base  from  which 
to  initiate  and  loi'by  for  increased  funding  for  general  adult  educa- 
tion profjram:^,  an  lacroase  in  certain  communities  of  an  adult  program 
due  to  the  incentive  of  obtainin.j  funds  for  offering  an  ABE  program, 
..    and  an  increase  in  tho  availability  of  in-  and  pre-service  programs. 

Ono  indiroct  effoct  which  is  perceived  as  being  dysfunctional 
by  state  and  some  local  administrators  is  the  inadvertent  building 
up  of  two  distinct  adult  education  enterprises  within  the  public 
school.     Tho  dystunctionalit\   is  cased  on  the  fact  that  (1)  in  some 
cases  there  is  no  communication  between  the  two  programs  within  the 
same  institution;    (2)   the  well-funded  ABE  program  is  in  start  con- 
trast to  tho  losj^  well  supported  general  adult  program  leading  to 
competitive  icelinvjr,,  and  (3)  needless  duplication  of  personnel, 
recruiting  effort.'i,  and  staff  development  programs  occur. 

Another  dys f ur.ct ional  aspect  lies  in  the  lack  of  cOv->rdination 
v/ith  otlv.T  similar  fodorally  funded  programs.     Administrators  at  the 
staco  l-.vol  .ipparor.My  have  not  succeeded  in  convincing  ABE  personnel 
funci-.x".  ar.>:ur  dLff-r'nt   falderal  programs  that  they  have  any  training 
proijlo::Uv   :n  comnion.  lack  of  coordination  within  ABE  can  also 

bo  ooon  r^jlar:ivt.-  to       ,rcl ination  bctwcun  institutions.     Because  all 
'riLic   :rr  AIj,:  mon:^,;  a'->  directed  through  the  public  schools,  there 
.soc-ni:;  t  o  :v:  j  i  1 1  : --•   : -ciUin-ricn  t  to  attompt  bo  coordinate  ABE  as  well 
as  i-ron-:.:r .il   ad-.::   •  .^;'-i;.ion  intor-institutionally . 
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iifr'oru)  at  ih  v*' !< ini nq  a  ooordinatod  approach  in  adult  education 
proijranuiuncj  liavo  rwt  with  limited  success.    The  adult  educators  have 

Ui  I  !       i !.  I.-. u  i:;  ,K'..  Li-v  1  mi  cooperation  among  their  associations;  the 
local  aauii.  oauc  iL-ion  councils  are  still  trying  to  work  out  their 
:Jtrui*i  uro  arui  Tunct.  i  ciru-j ,  and  the  funding  sourceg  apparently  have  no 
maj>.'i:  iMt-rri.-..'.    i;:       i:;iu,l  a  tiny  and  supporting  cooperative  and  coor- 
diiviLod  ai>::r'..Mc:io.->. 

v'Avj.-:  i:\  an  or  :anizA tion  for  continuing  education  personnel 
frv.T'  ccxnr.'=anit  V  co\ Uttws ,  collogos,  and  universities  in  the  public 
>;cci:or.     Tiiu  Mrcni:-  mcoto  occasionally  and  though  one  person  indicated 
that  .'^pK.'Ciiic  :.ro:  iv'ms  are  dealt  with,  another  person  indicated  that 
the  vjroun  "cannot.;  acrroe  on  anything."^    No  results  of  this  Associa- 
tion's activitio.--.  were  identified. 

A;.:.Mru>atlv  Lhc  adult  educators  from  Conn  jcti cut  institutions 
hav_;  not  ;joon  particularly  successful  in  working  tDgether  except 
witr.ia  taoir  o.vn  in-sti tutional  groups. 

Ky-in,  State  Jxrector  of  Adult  Education,  believes  that  about 
12  local  adult  education  councils  arc  working,  with  the  strongest 
one;o  av'in.;   TcurKi   in  Bridgeport,  Norwalk,  and  Norwich.     He  believes 
t;;ooo  o::an;plus  c  ip.  be  used  to  strengthen  cooperation  in  other 
c.'or.'.iT'.'j:; .  l  ion . 

A:.^•/r,pto  ai.  .:'.'tting  up  local  coordinating  councils  have  not 

met  v.i-,.r.  r.;uc;i  ::ucc-:.;::  according  to  Whinfield  who  stated: 

In  ti.irt.  ".^-d  they  hav/e  a  skill  center;   that's  all  adults, 
I!.-.   -A  r.uT,.;).  )^L^'^;  uv  MDTA  with  some  money  from  the  Department 
of  :..;ij  ->r  a.-id  '.''rnmunity  Renewal.     Tiioy  have  tried  on' several 
occ  *.o  th'V-  two  agencies  together  -  ABE  and  MDTA. 

■  ■  .  i  •' ,  r..  Li::rv  :  V,;  V  '.:lL::    d   nui.sii.  Assistant 

tc  .  rt'iiidord. ,  danc;. ester  Corr;mu:uly  Col.'eoc,  Manchester, 

vJ<-.r.ne'-:*  :  cut ,  Octoi-jr   18,  1972. 


•■'hov  c\uw;"i        l  iin  tho  difference,  but  each  goes  itr  separate 
w.iy.    Ti.o  Nj.s'  i;iv}l.ind  syndromo  is  that  you  carve  out  a  terri- 
tory and  hold  onto  it.    The  New  England  Trader  image.  That 

i  ^?  f  ru'.'  .•'-•^oially        well  as  in  work.  . 

A  ot  udy  of  fundin(j  sources  of  adult  education  within  the  state  by 
tiitj  LniveL-;:i t.y  of  L\)nticcticut  indicated  that  there  were  62  different 
iLvn\o  in         sLate  budget  for  adult  education.    The  report  suggested 

thwit  coord  I  Uvition  of  those  various  efforts  was  of  high  priority 
bur  It  dxd  not  result  in  any  action  being  taken. 

Witii;.n  tlie  educational  institutions  an  increasing  amount  of 
thou'ti-.t   :..  ivt'inq  given  to  persistent  problems  in  adult  education 

tructuror.  and  their  functioning.     Coordination  is  one  of  the 
needs  ..hicn  appears  to  be  emerging. 

Persistent  Problems  in  Adult  Education 

Conniicticut  personnel  who  were  interviewed  were  asked  to 
idv-ntify  tjorsiscnt  problems  in  adult  education.     These  problems 
woro  coord i r»r* t ion  hotv;een  the  institutions  at  the  secondary  and 
higher  cuucation  love  Irs  and  those  particular  to  (a)  public  schools 
and   io)  community  col lege d. 

Coordination  Probloras 

:';-.o  :|ucj£5tion  of  which  institution  should  do  what  adult  educa- 
tion v/ar;  not  dji  iriL.d  as  an  important  issue  in  Connecticut  except  by 
Jrs.  I'liitc,  Charles  and  Whinfield,  who  hold  the  key  leadership 
■  oplj        adult  education  in  the  State  Office  of  Education,  the 
■>x.'(.! ionu i  c:orirra:;i tv  Colleges,  and  the  Jniversity  of  Connecticut. 

^ -i ,    >:i.  r'lt.    (ABT:  at  SKill  Centers  is  now  paid  for 


'■  ' 'A^.'^'ZT \"'.'T.'"'  "       '  ■   -.  . 
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'V.iiii  v{uotjtio:i,  |.r^.-:k«riLly  identified  only  at  the  state  level  is 
.    Rrobably  qoinij  t  o  omorge  as  a  major  concern       state  and  local 
ivinua..;iLru>.uio   in  tiio  near  future, 

.•\nother  r.aior  problem  relates  to  how  coordination  can  be 
•M'foctod  botweon  institutions  governed  by  the  State  Board  of 
ilauc-iciou  and  thojo  .]ovorned  by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
There  ai.poars  to  bo  an  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  all  educational 
ir.:-.f ..tution:-.  may  hav.>  to  bo  engaged  in  adult  education  if  the  educa- 
tion, il  intorostJ  and  felt  needs  of  adults  a^e  to  bo  satisfied.  The 
!Ii<;hor  F'du.MLlon  Ct^nter  in  the  Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Region  is 
a  prototype  of  on'.^  way  to  consolidate  and  coordinate  the  resources 
of  those-  institutions  in  serving  a  wide  range  of  needs. ^  Another 
nodol  .-.a'Tnootcd  by  some  is  the  incorporation  of  the  Technical 
Co.iequ.-i  into  the  Regional  Community  College  System,^  but  this 
aprroac:;  i.s  not  particularly  palatable  to  those  who  have  been 
airoctinc;  tiio  technical  colleges. 

PuLil  i  c  : ) c : ; o o  1 

t;-u.'  r  robloma  for  public  school  personnel  are  differentiated 
at  tho  Jtatc  and  local  levels.     At  the  state  level  a  major  issue  is 
•.vjijtacr  adult  cdncaiion  will  be  accepted  as  an  essential  function 
c  i.  ulv--  ■  ius'jL  ;.onai  ;.;y.stcm,   i.e.,  lose  its  marginality.  Another 

;  •  trv;  intoqr ition  of  ABE  with  the  rest  of  public  school 

1 

'                          'ia^tor  Plan:     Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Region 
: vl:^^-'.^/^^^^  Cr;nt(.-r>  Waterbury >  Conn .  >  Volume  I,  October.  197^! 
Ar tr. a r  i) .   l7i  ttlc ,    inc.  ,  \Geds  for  Higher  Education  Related  to 
••^:  ^■lonaL  and  St  .tto- >; Uk'  .'economic  Development  in  Connectictit . 
March  JO,   197;..  '  '  
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\uiaL^  t?diKMti(ui.     *;iu*n'  are  more  funds  available  at  the  state  level 
.  "  ($1  ;:ii  i..Uon  Cor  ABK;  $330,173  for  adult  education)  for  ABE  and 

^^cn  a  lonJ.  w.ry  Tor-  two  distinct  operations  to  grow  up 

At  both  state-  and  local  levels  adult  educators  are  concerned 
■\bo:.'  Aovol  of  state  funding  for  adult  education  within  a 

r;. :\.         fovndation  fjrogram.     The  present  system  which  provides 
12    ^  ::tr:  por  pupil  clock  hour  and  the  up  to  $2,500  for  a  director's 
.:ai.irv  cnvovA  about  an  estimated  onc-elghth  of  the  total  cost  of 
r-^r-::  li    iJviIt.  oducation.     In  order  to  provide  more  incentive  to  local 
:;f), I r:.:>  dc»volop  adult  programs,  an  attempt  to  bring  the  reim- 
bur^i jr.'^nt  for  adults  to  parity  v;ith  children   ($1.27  per  pupil 
::loc%  :.our)  has  been  initiated  by  the  State  Office  of  Education 
v;iL:i  t:io  Lac:^;ing  of  the  local  directors  of  adult  and  adult  basic 
odu:7aL  ion. 

A  los3cr  issue  regarding  state  reimbursement  is  whether  ABE 
;  :  .  :-:liould  bo  eligible  for  the  12  cents  per  pupil  clock  hour 
rL  ir,,.  /..u::uj:;L.     Tac  general  practice  is  that  clock  hour  reimbursement 

c,  iir-.^d  and  accrues  to  the  general  adult  progvam.     Dorsey  feels 
viLocjoricai  programs  should  not  receive  state  reimbursement. 

L  r.i,.^^  fC'Crls  t'rut  increased  reimbursement  for  adult  programs 
;r.  .  :  'i^r.;  o:.t.:orwv  /cfarding  the  charging  of  fees  are  a  more  satis- 
,  ■.ay  ^.jf  l.andlirK.    the  problem.     By  this  method,  fully  funded 

k:  i'  .  imI  :.r(Hjraru>  would  not  no  diverted  to  support  less  adequately 
:      .    :       a'lr.i]   aa  il  ^.  c^ducatiou  ;">rorrrams  • 
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The  mt>ihf)il  (jt   fi'doral  financing  of  adult  education  is  an 
.  ^.iiTiPortar. :  orohlcni  identified  at  both  the  state  and.  local  areas. 

:a;;axiivj  wxth  in.idoquatu  information  on  the  amounts  to 
bo  r.\icio  availablo  h.id  seriously  hampered  the  planning  and  sound 
dovoJop:nont  of  tlie  program.^ 

On  tho  local  lovol  the  most  commonly  identified  problem  other 
t.-.an  .1  j^.-iic^f  that  the  funding  is  too  limited  is  the  issue  of 
iVHTUi  t  r.- r.i .     Smaller  programs  are  having  difficulty  in  attracting 
iitud'  iits  .inci  rnoro  promotional  work  at  the  state  level  is  desired. 
;<i'  t.:on.'.  1  : ..;        ABK  proqrar.s,  which  appeared  to  be  an  acceptable 
:  .'inovML  1 ,    -s  on  -  answer  to  the  problem  of  too  few  students  at 
on.'   lo.Mtion  to  v/arr.int  hiring  an  adequate  staff  since  it  assures 
t.r.o  .~..r.a;i.u-  proqnnv.s  of.  a  full-time  director,  even  though  he  must 
...  Lvj.i.:  hi.-^  timo  amonq  several  locations. 

.•.ithouqh  there  is  some  discussion  at  the  local  level  regarding 
i.-i  ^.^.vcr.tuai  conflict  between  the  public  school  and  the  community 
.J. -1  L       ,   "Tiiore's  .-nore  talk  about  community  schools  and  what  that 
.-.v.. .i::.^ .       T.vjrc  io  a  community  school  center  oprated  by  education 
la;:-. :  .  t r.i t'-irs  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.     To  date  the 
-  r  ,t..>n.'.i  :^inq  of  programs  is  limited  (six  communities)  but 

•  .-J  :;;crc..is-;!d  talk  of  developing  community  school  programs, 

1-  '•:  :'a-iur.  1  ty  j.cr.ooL  concept  does  gain  public  acceptance,  it  may 

.i    :,  >  .. .  t.';..ut  i-'Vi-T  bocoming  integrated  with  other  adult  education 

•  :•  '.-r  »:;>..         thf  /.ubiic  schools. 
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Community  Co I lege 3 

;;4'Uj«.;;t   :  r'l  i >  1 1 ;  witi;in  tho  community  collecjc  system 
relate  t(;  proqi  am  > txi^an^; ii.>n  and  the  acquisition  of  facilities. 
Ix3th  of  thc:Ki  concorn.j  are  related  to  limited  state  funding.  The 
problem  is  .seon  as  ono  of  devising  ways  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  educational  it'anropr iat ions.     Tho  state  had  frozen  all  facility 
dov^r  iopmoia   fundin^i  for  a  time  in  1971-72.     In  1972  and  in  1973, 
faci. iilv  ilovt;ir>;vrtio:it  was  ros^imed.     The  tight  financial  picture 
made  il  n^v.-  /^i.ary  for  tho  professional  staff  to  forego  annual 
raiiitv^  v.'hiLo  (^thcr  parte;  of  the  operational  budget  were  increased 
sliv'T^Lly. 

Acrorclinvi  to  Stato  Budget  tltatistics,  the  Technical  Colleges 
rccei  /v;  vi.' ./oxima ly  51,7  00  -  $1,8  00  per  FTE  while  the  community 
colieqo  receiver  $1,000.         Approximately  80-85  per  cent  of  a 
local     .dat  L  i:.  assicjned  to  saiar^es  ledvin<j  very  little  funding 

for  dev  ; .      ir^j  p;*. ;cr r.;:.-;::  .     Tiuj  student -tnachcr  ratio  has  been 

increar.-'d  ':ac:.  y«;-'i:'   i.'or*  four  V'--^ir:;  v/itli  tho  currc  at  load  being 
four  Cwu:\-;.  jD     t  ai-.-nr-is  class. h  1 3  increasccl  clasj 

.;L/--.      ..     •  .       r.     ■  cMU.'iO  ot   :/ri^.-  f'inanci  /i  pre.:..ur» -t:  on  tl*    ^^vcr<;I  * 

I.;.  ■  •  ■  .u.,a  .-.  1 "  h  ad  lit.  ca.;;::;);!  in  tr.vj  con\n:i::^  i 
;         .     .         ...  ■       ...         "  \  .n        •  .•  .  :  m -a  i  i   al  Lhoufrh  t:;v 
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...   priority  on  continuiny  odacation  and  community  services,  creating  ; 
A  dtMnsaif*  in  thi;;  >irt..i,'  while  acrc:>sH  Lnu  Connecticut  River,  the 
Greater  Hartford  Community  College  seeks  to  build  a  high  quality 
transfer  prov}rnm,  defining  community  services  as  "bringing  liberal 
arts  to  the  students  who  want   to  transfer. 

T:»o  Conni'ca  icut  reqional  community  colleges  have  several  ways 
oi  ricartinv;  new  programs.     Each  year  the  colleges  have  been  starting 
two  to  four  nt'W  programs  leading  to  the  asbociate  degree  or  the 
two-y»>a'  vrv^rt  i  t  icatc.     Tiie  extension  fund,  which  must  be  self- 
sustaining  annually,  can        usi.>d  to  start  any  desired  activity  at 
the  diocrotinn  ui    ih-.-.  indiviu..  il  community  college.     In  addition, 
the  Staco        Connecticut  is  providing  $53,000  for  1973-74  under 
IriK.:  name  of  corrjnunity  service  funds  and  these  r.ay  be  used  for  new 
•'rc)qr>:;*unip.'; . 

Concr  -  ior.v 

r-owt:i  Oi   .uiui-t  and  aduit  basic  education  can  bo  traced 
t-o  a  r.ur-uv  :   ni'  :  actor.',  co-v.rg  in<j  in  Connecticut  between  1965  and 
rj72.     -'.rJt,   .        mcr  ased  fadfiral  funding  of  u-ciucaLion  for  r.iw 
■    -  a  a  -  Hiuc-.if.  a    :cf  .vhiL'h  Ti'-.xo    III  monicis  were  a  r^art); 
■     -/   *■•'•■■  •■•  -TTon.-n'ir.ity  col  i  •  •t.-.  .:y.;i.ori;  ,ind  thin.,  the 

■  '•••a  .-.oj:.;:    .v.-ur.r.^  r.o^\ r m         during  tiiis  p'-riou. 

•'■       ■  •'  i":. :  t.v  v'.'l..  •;    -  1       'iYKiay  and  'v'^-vorrow, - 
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Fodcral  ABK  monies  clearly  had  dirc^ct  offectB  on  adult  basic 

<.Hiuc.\it  ior\  an  i  oth<-r   kir;-i.:  r.i  1.   ociuiMtion  in  this  State,  although 

those  ofio<:tH  may  have  boi^n  loss  apparent  had  it  not  boon  for  the 
larqo  investments  of  i'cdoral  funas  in  concomitant  areas*  The 
federal  ABK  fundt;  may  have  stimulated  the  State  to  commit  $4  00,000 
to  $425,000  annually  of  now  money  for  ABL  which  is  equal  to  66  nor 
cent  ot  thu.'  annual  {\?deral  ABK  funds  allotted  to  the  state.  The 
annUvU  af^propi- 1  at ion.s  to  the  State's  program  strongthcned  existing 
programs   (;.  ■.,   Hartford);   initiated  new  ABE  pro^jrams  (i.e., 
Vernon-Manches tor ) ;  and  brought  new  life  to  skeletal  adult  and 
ABi:  programs   (i.e.,  iv^nbury).     I'urther,   in  towns  in  which  programs 
for  the  and-3/oducatcd  already  existed,  these  monies  allowed  ABE 
procjrar.;  ■     divor-'ify  and  decent ralize,  making  it  possible  to 
enroll  :;tud..-ntj  w::4^  needed  special  support  fjr  recruitment  and 
r^jioni.i  In  r.an\*    tr.;a-.-  wh^r^'-  thore  had  rornr,.:rly  heen  no  ABK 

-;n:^<.r.::n.    .;^•:.•ol   iyo.irdr.  fc>ur.d  t/uit   their  districts  did  indood  havt. 
.'JvilL  r\   ■  ^-^^-l-..'   .!    '\'..".:C.  of  iir.cric'y  tri:.L::inq. 

T:.  •  -r'   {.jd':*i\.;   r\Si.  r-:.>:i^       on  adult  education  were 

.jOI:.  .::  i  r^-   :  ) i  v^^ .     \i^r.  :unc::  assir,*.*--;  the  ci<:vciopment  of 

r.'.,  .  ;  ;r.-    :.'  *■  .^t,  * -h-  ..la^.c  .m'i  local  levels;    (2)  a 

•  1 ;  :  •     ■     !  :  .r i  .1  ;     a^    wo  i  1  .i .     ,  Tiore  highly 

•iV••l'Ki^  :    •       -      ;■  /  .  r  :      . ;  m;\*c  political 

•  r*-  /   .  •  :      .  .  "^n.  i   or.  '.('ri:-,  .w.d  lt:adership  Lo 


..distinct  from  tho  adult  education  program  in  the  district  causinq 
duplicatu'd  oflorts  and  iittle  articulation  of  programs.  Secondly, 
the  more  tjcm?rous  fundi ntj  of  ABK  compared  to  general  adult  educa- 
tion has  lod  in  so»-^ic  cases  to  a  diminution  in  the  general  adult 
proqram, with  more  emphasis  placed  on  remedial  programs  which  could 
qcnerate  outside  funds.     Third,  since  ABE  programs  provided  more 
supportivo  services  and  funds  for  staff  development,  there  was  a 
feelinq  anonq  ;;ome  public  school  adult  educators  that  non-ABi: 
adult  education  wa;>  being  shortchanged. 

The  Community  Colloqo  r.ystem  is  only  now  becoming  able  H:\d 
intcroatoci  in  mount inq  programming  for  adults.    The  unbalanced 
State  ijudouL  led  to  an  oconomxc  austerity  program  in  1971-72;  which 
xoant  a  nuw  qroup  of  loaders  had  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
LitC  jy:.t.t.r..     Tho  change  in  political  forces  and  the  strong  history 
of  non-:)Uuiic  educational  institutions  has  meant  a  slow  growth,  not 
only  ..■>!  1-e.nmuni.tY  colUtqo  programming  in  general,  but  also  of  the 
deV'-  Avrwr.ont  <.-:    a  eoiuprelions ivo  philosophy  of  the  community  college 
uv  :)«.-r;  on.s  .11  varieuo  levels  of  the  svstem. 

*       »  ^ 

:n  ]07*^  puolic  school   leadership  in  adult  education 

.iptn  .^i  ',-  : ,   :  :  ••.>  irtvl  anci  corrtmittod  to  encouraging  and  coordinatinq 

.:ia»t.     rc}  .r  )?,)r/i:u:        ^  :>r       t,'.^  Lv/c  .'m  the  r-^condary  ^^chools  and  com- 
r:;iA..ity  -u) i  i .      I r. t.. -r - 1 ns 1 1  tu t .1  ona i  anci  in tra- institutional 
••'i -.r  : .  :i  <t  :.       .  :*•  )r*.      f^»r  1.1. v/iiOlo  field  of  adult:  education  and 
.v.*.  tr-..i-  ri  cL"'*  ^.  o  ABi;  ;roc;riiP:-i,  whon  found  in  various  acjoricie 

.;r,  i,ir         1  r.iiMr.iL.     .\ .  i.-.-^iif  p'.  somc  obscrvors  claim  that  Miis 
...   "i  :,';>;  ..::;ia:iu   ii^i^^-L'   iiiiu^:'      ^aioh  strus.scri  L*.: rr itorially  L**io 
Q  I  \c<    :i    ^n.;L  1 1      i  (:c)r)rdxnaLion  and  cooDoration  is  not  confin.^d 
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r-T-?4t:i&^^-^v .'  ■  —  ,:v: 

Rather,  it  would  appoar  that  cooperative  institutional 
■-'    "-'i  .in'  a  l  uiu'tion  of  the  .icH>hiHticat iou  of  thu 

leadership  across  intJti tut ion« ,  the  parity  in  funding  for  like 
programs,  and  the  threat  of  externally  imposed  controls  which 
encourage  coordination  and  cooperation  among  institutions  engaged 
in  adult  education.     Currently,  the  minimal  economic  base  of  the 
colleges  hinders  aggressive  program  development.     This  lack  of 
institutional  slack  in  the  community  colleges  has  allowed  the 
public  school  Limo  to  develop  the  infrastructure,  leadership, 
and  experience  to  create  adult  programs    uilding  on  the  historical 
precedent  that  relegates  this  activity  to  the  public  schools. 

Whatever  occurs  in  cooxdination  and  cooperation  between  the 
publi  •  j^chools  and  the  community  colleges  in  Connecticut,  there  is 
stx.j    i  need  to  involve  the  regional  technical-vocational  schools 
ana  th-  technical  colleges  which  presently  are  outride  of  any 
ovid<>nt  coor,oratLvo  efforts.     Kven  if  the  master  plan  develops 
coo rdi native  guidelines  it  would  appear  tna:   competition  and 
possible  conflict  may  arise  betwoon  the  technical  and  community 
colleges  rolative  to  vo.:at ional-tochnical  education.     If  a  new  board 
is  cr..-at-:d  lor  ali   two  y^'-ar  ms^  :  tutions ,  it  may  solve  the  problem. 

.r.ou.tht  out  ci- ■  I  ■  r.<.Mt ion  of  adult  educ:u  Aor;  iunctio.is  octwocn 
public  yc.ioo:   .i.i-.ilL    Muc.jL.or.  ...md  corrjruraty  collcgo  continuing 
educatio-.  ..r.d  c.--;r.mi;n.]  t.y  iif.- v-v  i.ce?^  nan  yot  to  be  .-'oveioped .  Wi;-;o 
i.:adei.-..L:>  wiJ.i  oo  e^o.-vii-il  to  .ivoid  a  confn.-i.  .im.  competition 
situat.iur.  in---    J  :;o.      ]  ne   :\iCt.         f:  the  v:oordin.-.' t  i.on  problem  is 

indicutLon  t;-..it    f.r..-  :---Len  ti .  d  j  f  r:icultie.i  will   U.-  re.soived  in  a 
;ERJC:ive  v/ay. 


CHAPTER  VI 


FLORIDA  CASE  STUDY 
Introduction 

rlvori.id  is  a  state  which  has  a  history  of  publicly  supported 
adult  education  within  the  county  school  system,  a  moderatGly  sized 
public  community  college  system  (28) ,  and  a  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation whicn  increased  37  per  cent  between  1960  and  197U.  tiorida, 
tiic  ninth  mo:it  populous  state  in  1970,  had  the  largest  percentage 
of  olacks   (15.5),  oxhinlted  the  highest  incidence  of  poverty  (20.5), 
and  invested  the  fewest  dollars  per  1,000  on  public  dssistanco 

(.  028)  of  any  of  the  five  states  m  thp.  sample. 

Since  1947  Florida  has  continuously  supported  adult  educa- 
tion in  its  county  scliooJs  under  a  minimum  foundation  program  (MFP) . 
With  Lho  emergence  of  the  community  colleges  and  their  sep.iration 
frcr.  r.r.v.  county  r-:cr.ools  in  1968  a  separate  MFP  which  included  adults 
'.'as  jontLnuod  in  this  ::ystem  as  well.     Through  strong  state  leader- 
•ship  in  .iHulL  education,  Florida  appears  to  present  one  of  the  most 
ran-OTi.Tl  c'lnd  l^iast  conflict-ridden  combined  delivery  systems  (county 
.-:chor.i  -i.id  CvoruT.anity  college)   for  adult  education.     Governance  of 
odaca  ;  «■).".  in  ^lor^  ia  oince  1  068  is  under  one  super  board,  'the  State 
DO'ir.i     f  iladcation  and  its  otaff,  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
v.  i;-::^.    ..  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Education.     Four  divi:vions 
r.;  v.'ithin  State  Department  of  Education:     Division  of 

■-. : v_r.: .  :  y;   u,^vi.-3ion  of  Comr.unity  Colleges;  Division  of  r.l oner.t.ary 
.j:.  .    ■  ':.  .-.r^ary;   ar     yj.v:.iion  cf     ocationai,  Tochnicai  ,  ana  /.d\,±t 
yj  .ca ... o".   'VT  an.^  Ai:)  .     Locally  each  community  college  has  i  .s  own 
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.^ard  of  Truiitoos  and  tiirouqh  four  councils  (President,  Academic 
Affairs,  Business  Affairs,  Student  Affairs)  and  the  Florida  Junior 
Jolieqe  Conference  conmunicat ion  aiid  working  committees  are  establish 
with  tao  staff  of  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges.  The  State 
Junior  College  Council,  mauu  up  of  seven  lay  persons  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  works  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Division  of  Community  Colleges  to  provide  coordination  at  the  state 
level.     The  Commissioner  of  Education  acts  as  secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  is  made  up  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Comptroller,  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  all  of  whom  are  elected  for  four 
year  terms. 

The  geopolitical  unit  for  organizing  the  educational  system 
is  tae  county.     The  67  counties  are  grouped  to  form  28  community 
collcqe  districts  contiguous  with  county  lines.  These  28  college 
districts  developed  almost  entirely  from  a  master  plan  approved  by 
the-  state  in  191)7  when  there  were  only  four  junior  colleges.  The 
last  college  callod  for  in  the  plan  was  authorized  in  1967  and 
uijoriid  m  1971,  thus  fulfilling  the  desire  to  put  the  college  within 
cor„'nutinq   distance   of  99  per  cent  of  the  citizens  of  Florida.^ 

tlir^torical  Development 

"Aj  early  a.s  1  822  ,  an  Apprenticesliip  Law  was  passed  but  while 
.-.•oulJ  involve  aduiLS  today,  at  that  time  it  was  desiqned  to 
:•;  I.-.'.;v.;  t;.<.;  society  of  responsibility  for  the  direct  care  and 

■  '.VIC.  L-'::;.  ir-T^'ir ,   "riv<..  Voar.'i  of  Progress  in  Florida," 

.  1 1       s ;     50  St.ite3/50  Years,  Roger  Yamngton  (ed.) 

"w'-'.i:  T:u:t>7.-r,  D.C.';     Anorican  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1969), 

o  ;• .  : . 
ERLC 
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upbrinqino  o:'   i m: .ov(.»r i :.>i:jci  orphans.''"^    So  one  historian  marks  the 
boginninq  of  adult  education  in  Floridat 

:  oliov;xncj  Llio  Civil  War  there  was  a  ctreat  need  to  educate 
adult  freed  nujn  an J  niqht  or  sabbath  schools  wore  established.  The 
growth  of  thcoc*  schools  reached  their  peak  in  18GG  wnen  30  night 
schools  reported  1200  students,  day  schools  1526  students  and  sabbath 
schools  1500  Situdontr? . 

Aftor  r.'^conoLraction,  adult  education  was  limited  to  agri- 
cultural  c^ocifjzics  and  in  1907  the  founding  of  Ruskin  College 
dedicated  to  worker's  education.     In  the  1920 adult  education 
oxprc^^od  itisolf  m  the  Chautauqua  Movement  and  in  University  Exten- 
:^ion  which  from  192i  to  1936  served  some  15,000  adult  students. 
Lcrqisiation  enacted  xn  1919  providea  the  basis  for  the  Florida 
State  Board  of  Control  to  activate  a  general  extension  division  of 
the  'Jr.ivernit-y  of  Florida.     This  was  the  first  piece  of  major  legis- 
lation to  affect  the  development  of  adult  education.  Following  1929 
t.io  various  federal  relief  programs  provid.:-d  a  stimulus  to  adult 
ed'jcaticn  but  it  wa^s  not  until  1947  that  the  modern  development  of 
puLliv!  acquit  education  v;as  initiated  with  the  Minimum  Foundation 
?ro-rra.-n   (Ml-'i-)  •     The  MFP  grew  out  of  the  Report,   Education  and 
:  ••r^;:j. '     '^li'LV^'        t^*'-^  I'lorida  Citizen  Comiaittee  on  Education 

y-ac\,  cTr;  :.it:or  '.-nrjiias  i  s  should  be  placed  on  practical  pro- 
•  ran:-:  of  adui     L:ducation  i-"'.o  as  to  prepare  a  large  proportion 
«•  »'  t:;o  ;:itizor.:;   -o  face  and  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
It'*.     If    the  problems  o     71orida  are  to  be  solved, 

1 1 \\']r:['^r,    "KducaLion  in  Florida  Past  and  Present/' 
,  * *i  o rT  ;  7  rfL. aTo  * w :7£v': rTii'ty',   1 9  jTIT 
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ovory    iv-:iuo  aiiJ  aporo.ich  :5hould  bo  used.     A  larger  proporLxon 
of  woil-uducated  viduit  citizens  will  be  essential.^ 

i'r.o  riorida  Minimum  Toundation  Program  Act  sought  to  furnish 
cit./.jmz  in  every  locality  within  the  state  an  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  a  quaraatoed  minimum  level.     This  Act  not  only  pro- 
vided for  cluldren  but  also  established  specific  adult  instructional 
units  a.-i  well.     The  Law  stated:^ 

Tor  clasfiGs  or  courses  in  adult  education  other  than  voca- 
r  ional  oducAtion:     one  instructional  unit  shall  be  allow-sd  for 
oach  additional  qualified  teacher  employed  for  a  full-time  load, 
or  the  equivalent  as  proscribed  by  regulations  of  the  State 
Board.    .  . 

The  MrP  provided  a  prescribed  number  of  dollars  for  an  instructional 
unit  v/hich  was  defined  as  900  teaching  hours  with  at  least  fifteen 
students  m  the  class.     B'or  each  instructional  unit  generated,  a 
specified  number  of  dollars  accrued  to  current  expenses,  including 
salaries  and  other  expenses  and  capital  outlay.     For  each  eight 
m^itrucuional  units,  a  Special  Teacher  Service  unit  was  earned;  for 
over/  100  in-^tructional  units  a  Supervisor  Unit  was  adc^oj.  The 
nur,^ar  of  dollars  p-.T  unit  was  established  annually  by  the  legis- 
Ia;:are  and  v.as  T.ado  available  to  counties  which  were  now  mandated 
to  scriooj   d' strict  under  the  authority  of  an  elected  county 

^oird  an  :  a  Cwun ty  .superintendent  (either  elected  or  appointed  based 
(j..   .'-oca^  wT. u.  lori)  . 


A--t  of  1047  was  to  affect  not  only  adult  education 


in  ti-.o  cv'^i'.ty  school  system  but  in  the  community  concjqo 


■  "  :/Ju  ;aLi  o.i  and  Florida's  future, "  Report  of  Florida's 
■      .z- .:.  ^;"orr.p.i  Lt-.^. ;  on  Kducation    (n.p.   1947),  p.  31. 


;-'.u.:;ti  tutc 


for  Ho)u.3c  Rill   ao  .   146,   Section  29, 
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aii  vcli.     The  t'ir;it  ;»UDlic  junior  collcqo  w;is  established  m  1933 

in  i^aim  aoacli  with  the  second  college  emerging  in  1^47  at  Stt 

PoLor jLur.T*     Becau;::o  ii\c  community  collecje   (t.^en  stipulated  as 

grades  13  and  14)  was  included  in  the  MFP  Act  of  1947  ,  incentive 

was  provided  Tor  establishing  uwu  more  colleges  In  1948*^ 

Count*/  school  districts  did  little  to  take  advantage  of  the 

adult  education  MFP  support  and  adult  programs  developed  slowly. 

'   In  i04ri-A')  only  cloven  counties  weie  operatinc  adult  education 

prograirs  utilizing  12.8  units  for  white  classes  and  1.5  units  for 

Ncqro  clasjcis.     One  factor  vhich  may  account  for  the  slow  use  of 

the  otate  funds  for  adult  education  was  the  availar^ili ty  of  federal 

funds  undt.*r  the  G.I.  Bill. 

Practically  all  the  efforts  of  our  [State]   staff  in  the 
section  were  involved  in  assisting  schools  and  employers  in 
providing  education  and  training  programs  for  the  great 
influx  of  veterans.     Why  spend  large  sums  of  state  funds 
to  provide  programs  that  could  be  funded  with  federal 
rGsourccs?2 

xiowcver,  a£5  the  flood  of  World  V/ciii  II  veterans  seeking  eau- 
ration  subsided;  county  .scnools  began  to  enlarge  their  programs 
unacr  the  Thai  transfer  was  stimulated  by  legislation  allov;ing 

t  ie  county  to  av'\.racc:  itr^  enrollment  across  classes  to  obtain  the 
rr.inintun  of  15  r.tudonLS.  Between  1949  and  1954  over  40,000  adults 
v;  :rv..  .jnroLl^jc-  in  tro  acc»;loratcd  elementary  and  secondary  work  of 
tno  'vui^LiC  /,c:.ooi  .jy 'to.T^.     C'f  thrs  number,  12,000  received  high 

^ Ji  -irJ:  y  lor  Ida' s  Cc^  omunity  Colleges  1970-71  (Tallahassee: 

J  I vi.;.\rn'r)f  Con'^^uni ty  Colleges,  ^  larch,  1972)  ,  p.  3. 

^/'.irr.^'ii  i-^lm^-f,   ''Adult  General  F.dacation  in  the  State  of 
ri'-.rv'.ii/'  •■.-::v^r  nrer.ontod  for  Confer^.mcc  of  Texas  Adult  Educators, 
.\ov*. ;      r  Iff    I  j'l  Z  ,  l)jii'..ij,    yexa.s,   ;;p.   3,  4. 
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school  dipiomuLi  and  2,S00  went  on  to  college.  The  subsequent  growth 
until  the  present  time  is   shown   in  Table  VI-1. 

TABLE  VI-1 

GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADULT 
EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  ADULT  MFP 


Teacher  Units'^      Number  of        Kumber  of      Number  of 
Year  classes  teachers  counties- 

white    black      white    black  participating 


1948-49 

1953-54 
1971-72^ 


12.  8 
91. 1 


1.5 


95.7 


906 


51  14  68 

347        297  583 
4555  5025 


11 
44 
54 


MFP  unit  in  1951  was  worth  $3,307;  in  1972,  $13,500. 

^Includes  federally  funded  programs  of  ABE  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

This  growth  was  not  without  its  problems.     In  1955  legisla- 
tion was  onacted  amending  the  194  7  law  to  make  the  regulations 
aovcrning  the  adult  units  more  flexible  and  functional:     (a)  county 
districts  could  receive  state  funds  for  adult  programs  on  a  pro-rata 
uasis  for  any  class  having  an  ADA  below  15^  and   (b)   special  units 

v;ere  provided  to  sunploment  the  ten-month  units  because  of  the  need 

2 

to  v.-roqr^i.'n  for  adults  on  a  12-iiiunth  basis.      This  legislation  pro- 
vided the  flexibility  to  encourage  more  county  superintendents  to 
initicito  adult  programs. 


o 
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^  -  /rate  Bill  :.'o.   366    (1055)   "Lhe  minimum  class  size  unit  Si'iall 
::o':  ±eor>  than  fifteen    (15)   students  in  average  daily  attendance;  c 
proport: onato  fraction  of  a  unit  shall  be  allowed  •   (a)  where  a 
'{ualificd  todci-er        employed  to  teach  approved  part-time  or  short 
an  •  c  o':  i.i.s  .3  of  lo^ry  ^:;  in  a  full  school  day  or  a  full  school  year; 

.  ro  tno  avoraqe  attendance  in  an  approved  class  or  course  fallr 
below  that  prescribed  above  for  a  full  instructional  unit. 

""ilouse  Bill  No.   1233  (1955). 
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Meanwhile  tlm  comnunity  collogo  movement  continued  to  expand 

as  the  i3th  and  14th  yoars  of  selected  county  school  systems*  A 

repuit  oi  the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Higher  education  issued  in 

1955  rocommondod : 

That  the  development  of  a  system  or  public  community 
collcqes  be  undertaken  on  a  sound  basis  as  a  way  to  which 
colleciiate  enrollment  at  the  lower  level  can  be  disbursed 
and  to  provide  for  programs  appropriate  to  a  broader  range  of 
educational  needs  than  can  be  met  in  a  university  program,^ 

Ti.i:s  report  led  the  legislature  in  1955  to  establish  the 
Community  Collc\7e  Council  which  issued  a  report  in  1957  proposing 
u  system  of  community  colleges  which  ultimately  would  place  an  insti- 
tution v/ithin  commuting  distance  of  99  per  cent  of  the  population. 
The  plan,  calling  for  28  community  colleges,  was  adopted  when  four 
collegeii  w.^re  in  operation.     Simultaneously  funrls  were  appropriated 
for  dcvf^r.opinq  nix  more  colleges  which  were  in  operation  by  19  58. 

In  1953,  the  ciiarge  that  adult  education  frill  courses  were 

being  financed  dv  public  monies  was  raised  in  the  legislature.  These 

2 

caarqcs  v;-ro  not  valid,   stated  the  farmer  bureau  chief,     since  the 
state  oft":.ce  r.^ersonnel,  having  visited  New  York  and  California  and 
f amiiiar i  :^ed  themselve^s  with  these  states'  problems  associated  with 
the  use  of  .-tiace  funds  to  support  hobby  and  recreation  courses,  had 
cxcrcisec:  re::it mint,  in  the  type  of  courses  which  they  approved  m 
Flori-da.     Avocationai  and  leisure  courses  v/ere  offered  in  the  public 
schools  out  they  v/ere  financed  by  fees.     Regardless  of  the  validity 
of  Ln-j  c:iarvjeo,  ^iio  numi;er  of  MFP  adult  units  in  the  county  schools 

'  .-oporL  tjr  rlorida's  Corjfiunity  Colleges,  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  3. 
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was  frozen  by  tlic  ItMjisiature  in  1959  and  no  increases  were  granted 
until  1963.^ 

in  iyo3  the  Ml'i^  ;)r:)gram  was  reviewed  by  the  legislature  which 
rcorqaniiiod  the  comirunity  college  MFP  program  to  meet  the  special 
noear.  .of  college  stuuuats  and  sepaxated  it  from  the  K  to  12  MPP. 
Howevor  all  adult  units  v/ore  administered  by  the  State  office  of 
education  and,  since  the  community  college  was  operated  by  the 
counti"  Bo-ird  of  Public  Instrtiction  (BPI) ,  adult  programs  were 
loca*:.^d  administratively  in  either  the  public  school  or  community 
colio.ic  on  the  ba«is  of  local  decisions.     With  this  separation  of 
MFP  T^rogranf^  the  requirements  for  earning  an  MFP  unit  in  the 
junior  college  were  such  that  these  units  required  fewer  teaching 
hours  than  units  defined  for  the  county  school.''    However,  because 
a  -junior  college  unit  was  reimbursed  for  less  money  by  the  state 
than   I  county  school  unit,  there  was  no  clear  economic  advantage  to 
placinq  adult  programs  in  one  institution  rather  than  the  other. 

As  of  1564  the  Junior  College  system  had  developed  to  22 

collc^j  districts  of  2o  planned.     An  evolution  of  philosophy  is 

al.;:;  :v^'t.jd  m  the  log i.^iiative  mandates  to  the  colleges. 

3 

1947  MI-'I'  program  stated: 

Puiiic  junior  colleges  may  be  organized  -  offering  work  in 
:   L3t:'.  and  I4Lh  cjrades  including  not  only  classical  and 
.:  ::<';ntLfic  courocs  but  also  terminal  courses  of  a  vocational 
technical  nature. 


•Sonat.?  Bill  uo.   071   (1950),  Appropriation  bill  for  annual 
!:  -r  :       .'ul  -  1,   lO'SO  to  July  1,  1960,  Section  1,  Item  18,  H. 

-A  tviohir.'^T  unit  in  1070-71  was  awarded  to  the  county  school 
••         •.••;rv  r.ours  of  instruction  in  a  class  which  averages  13 

li^l,        .■'  Tr.  t/.."  community  college,   810  hours  of  instruction 

v/.  r^    :\-j'-:d-jd  lo  earn  on;,  teaching  unit  based  on  FTP:. 

'::r,uii(;  bill  .'.'o.   146  ,  1047  ,  revision  of  Florida  Statutes  242.41 
zinr^  -  -  "' J-'  J  or  id  a  ,  1 0  4  7. 
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The  1957  loqiisl.iL  ion  (Stjnate  Bill  No,  289)  revis«2d  the  law  to 
.  reads  ^ 

.   .   .  'I'ao  f^rn  J ar.i or  collacjc,  wis  uaad  ncrtiin  shall  mean  an 
educational  institution  operated  by  the  county  board  as  a  part 
of  the  county  lichool  system  and  offering  (a)  a  program  of 
general  education  consisting  of  classical  and  scientific 
courses  in  tiio  '  3*-"  and  14th  grades  parallel  to  tnat  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  work  at  a  senior  four  year  state 
institution  of  iiigher  learning,    (b)  terminal  courses  of  a 
technical  and  vocational  nature,  and   (c)  courtscs  for  adults. 

In  1971,   the  law  read: 

-iunior  collecjes  shall  consist  of  all  educational  insti- 
tutioHo  oiHirated  by  local  junior  college  district  boards  of 
tru/'t<,'t.:^  under  specific  authority  of  the  state  board  and 
offerir.q  courso«  and  programs  of  general  and  academic  educa- 
tion parallel  to  t.hat  of  the  first  and  second  years  in  the 
state  ur.iversity  system,  of  occupational  education,  and  of 
adult  continuing  education. 

ThCiio  changes  in  terminology  reflect  a  number  of  changes  that 
had  occurred  in  this  period.     When  the  first  state  support  for 
junior  college  operations  was  initiated  in  1947  the  junior  college 
was  seen  as  a  itiimple  »jxtension  of  the  high  school  traditional 
curricula  t-^  ■ireidcA  12  and  14.     By  1957  more  conprehrjnsive  function- 
inq  of  th..'  conjTiunity  colleges  was  envisioned  by  those  comprising  the 
Corr.unity  Coixoc^e  Council.     Thu?  t-ho  third  function  of  adult  edu- 
cation ".Vu",  added  to  the  colleges'   legislative  mandate  and  the  first 
function  oi  providing  1.3th  and  14th  grades  of  instruction  wr.s  for 
th'i  flr.;t  tir.o  i.clen i  i  led  as  a  parallel  function  v.-ithin  higher 
educa  t  i  or. . 

Vh-i  use  of  t. ho  word  President  by  the  college  was  also  autho- 
rs:!.-i    i.v;  joun'_y  acivLoory  conmittoos  to  advise  each  BPI  on  the 
sp-.ci,-.;.  r.j-jd.-;  of  tr.e  ocliege  were  established.     Thus  one  sees  the 


•■•S-jnato  a..!].  .\o.   289  ,  An  Act  Relating  to  Flducation,  1957 
R<>.:vi5ion  of  Florida  .Statutes  223.  14  ,   Laws  of  Florida,  1957  , 

o 
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identification  f)f  the  junior  colloqe  as  moving  towards  a  higher 
t'v'iucation  orientation  rather  than  the  previous  conception  of  the 
;  r«)ijram  an  an  extension  of  the  hicjh  school  curriculum.     It  should  be 
:\ox.yj^i  that  this  enlarged  mandate  may  have  accurately  reflected  the 
;  :.ilo^:ophy  of  the  state  leadership  but  locally  little  response  to 
•  .'upat ionai  traininq  can  bo  documented.     As  late  as  1963  only  10 
.  T   .\  r.t  of  Li.e  total  PTE '  s  generated  by  the  community  college 
v;  t  -        occupat ionai  prograns. 

.:-.e  other  hand,  the  pressures  in  the  local  community  to 
nr;  lii.  ;j).iccalauroate  program  may  have  been  a  result  of  the 
.;car:;  ~\-  of  :':\iv:ir..ity  ;> Laces.     Up  to  1963  only  three  universities 
--..d,   :inu  in  that  year  over  half  the  enrollments  in  higher  edu- 
?at-  1..  v.vr.^  in  the  jar.ior  colleges.     The  Florida  junior  college 
jyjL^;.;  'uc:i^-^cr,  iJ'jl  and  196  3  was  the  fastest  growing  system  in  the 
2::  ..(.-.ciing  fror.  5000  to  33,000  enrollments.^ 

...r-ii..it  vjr.:.ion  of  the  College's  responsibilities  reflect.^ 
...i  .  r,..:  .  .:  :urr - ..r;  i;.  l  J'jI  v;hen  Governor  Kirk  appointed  d  blue  riubon 
:.r.  ..unluy  Education,  aiP.ong  v;hosc  s^aff  members  were  the 
.:  o!'  A  i..ji.t.  an.';  '.■-•r.orana  Education,  and  the  Diioctor  of  the 

..  ..Tur.iLv  ':;t)IIog(:.'; .     Tlie  language  of  the  report  of  this 
•      1  ru'-;-.  .-!'oador  oner. cation  to  tho  continuir.g  cduca- 
■  *r.d  oallf.  :or  an  eradication  of  illiteracy 

.  ... .  ::s>.r;.;ri  f-  of  cor.  j;;hor„sive  programs  of  adult  and  con- 

.:  i  ■..•cf ;  .-i-.  ion  v/a3  on.ivttid  roorgani .inq  tlu-  fJtatc  Dc  part- 

■■  '       ^.■*  .1  iv  1 ion:; :     -.■  ion<?ntar'/  and  j-.'Cnndai 
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vocational,  technical  and  adult;  community  colleges;  and  universities 
The  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  Division  (V,  T,  and 
AE)  has  tour  Burcauii;     Trogram  Administration,  Program  Services, 
Rosoarch  and  Evaluation,  and  Planning.    The  community  college 
system  was  administered  through  the  community  college  division 
includinq  ciny  adult  or  vocational  education  offered  in  thesR  insti- 
tutions.    However,  responsibility  for  Program  Services  for  adult/ 
vocational/technical  programs  was  retained  with  the  Division  of  Adult 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Reorganisation  also  occurred  at  the  local  levels.  The 
Advisory  Councils  for  the  local  junior  college  were  made  Boards  of 
Trustees  and  the  colleges  were  separated  legally  from  the  elementary 
and  secondary  county  systems.     This  now  meant  that  27   (finally  28) 
community  college  districts  were  now  one  system  coordinated  by 
the  Community  College  Division  with  a  State  Junior  College  Council 
directly  advising  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  system's 
needs.     Figure  VI-1  depicts  the  present  arrangement. 

In  order  to  j^larc  adult  education  into  its  proper  context 
witiiin  th.--  two  institutions,  an  examination  of  the  Constitution 
and  its  interpretation  is  necessary. 

Articl.i  TX,  3ect:ion  1  of  the  Florida  State  Constitution 
(revised:     1968)  states: 

Syston  of  Public  Education. — Adequate  provision  shall  be 
;-...Kio  ly/  law  for  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  and 
for  tr.c      tabli ohmnnt,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  insti- 
-_-itior.5  of  hiqhcr  learning  and  other  public  education  programs 
that  the  needs  of  the  people  may  require.^ 

'.-'lor^cia  .iLaLO  JonstiLuuion ,  Article  IX,   Section  1. 
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Within  the  Florida  School  Code  (Section  228.051)  "The  uniform 

system  of  froo  public  schools"  is  defined  as  including  kindergarten, 

olomentary,  and  secondary  schools.     In  addition  to  these  prescribed 

schools,  Section  228.061  states: 

•:he  public  schools  of  Florida  may,  in  addition  to  the 
schools  duocribod  by  Section  228.051,  include  nursery  schools, 
special  schools,  courses,  and  classes  as  authorized  below  .  .  . 

Under  other  schools  are  listed   (Section  228.061) 

The  promoting  of  the  education  of  adults,  furnishing  part-time, 
evening,  and  vocational  schools  and  classes,  providina  technical 
or  vocational  training  for  persons  regardless  of  age.^ 

Clearly  adult  education  in  Florida  is  a  permissive  operation 

of  the  county  school  system  and  the  free  education  to  a  secondary 

level  is  limited  by  the  constitutional  interpretation  of  children 

and  youth.     However,  a  liberal  approach  to  the  educational  needs  of 

adults  can  be  seen  in  the  provision  of  statute  130-6.10  and  130-6.12. 

County  boards  of  public  instruction  are  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  schools,  classes,  or  courses  or  otherwise  provide 
for  the  general  educational  needs  of  adults,  utilizing  existing 
public  school  facilities  and  other  appropriate  facilities 
available  for  such  purposes  locally. 

Thus  the  claim  to  responsibility  for  adult  education  in  the 
county  sciooln  i::  based  on  a  permissive  authority,  which  is  his- 
torically based  and  which  has  had  liberal  state  support  for  twenty- 
five  years.     The  constitutional  basis  for  free  education  is  limited 
to  children  but  the  legislature  has  clearly  defined  a  legal  mandate 
that  jollcjcs  arc  to  do  adult  continuing  education,  the  definition 
of  which  is  left  to  arrangements  agreed  upon  at  the  local  level. 


.    3  ,   •»  , 


1 

Florida  Sch ool  Laws;     Chapter  22  8-246  Florida  Statutes 

*  i  ..jT.  ;  .    ;7':i"i-l  iJ-'i-iscj  :     Department  of  Education ,  1972)  , 
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Accroditat ion  i'rocodurt 

In  19'y3  voluntary  .standards  for  accreditation  of  adult  high 
school;-:  wt  rc  placed  m  t  hu  State  Board  of  Education  Recjulations. 
low  of  tlu-  aJulL  .school^-;   (15)  worked  towards  accreditation.     In  1968 
:  ;a^i.u;  iitandnrd:,  v.'oro  made  mandatory  and  are  supervised  by  the 
••■c\:r-.'<litat  ion  Socl:ion  within  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Division, 
Cort i iication  of  adult  education  teachers  and  administrators 
ha.-;  f.v'.  a  rcqiiirod  sine*.:  1955.     An  elementary,  a  secondary, 

*       •  ir.torcst  certificate  is  required  to  teach  adults  while 

a  .r.-i;,:  or' vioqreo  in  either  elementary,  secondary  or  adult  education 
1.;  ro.:a:red  for  any  person  to  be  eligible  tor  appointment  as  an 
-idiT. n  L  i-i  t  r  a  r.  r . 

No  special  train  ng  in  the  education  of  adults  has  been 
r   •        nc.^  professional  training  was  provided  by  only  one  uni- 
•v  r.;it,y  . ti;e  atate   -Florida  State  University]   up  until  recently 
jad  ^.h,:  .  Lat'.         ovol  730  miles  long.     With  the  s^aff  developmor.i 
■  -:  l^d  by  rt.;;.li.tral  ABE  funds  this  situation  has  changed, 
ailuit-.  educai-ion  offerings  stiniulated  by  seed  money  from 
dovoion,::.j  at  Florida  Atlantic,  University  of  South 
...■:.-Lua  A  N  M,  Florid,.  In  tor^at  ional ,  University  of  North 
t;.o  Un  1  vor.si. ty  of  Florida.""^ 

KiuLt:  education  section  operates  in  the  field  on  a  rive 
rorior.ai    i;e..i  plan  wita  an  area  of  nice  staffed  from  all 
L.-.e  (iivniion.         rough  .state  funding,  utilizing 
,.nLt:.=r  au t..-.ori zed  for  in-<3ervico  trainincj  of 

'rnai:-..;   "or  adult  ..taff  ls  made  available. 


Botwoen  lii70  and  i')'/2,  iJ7  summer  workshops  were  held.    Over  5000 
full  and  part  time  teachers  of  adults  and  administrators  are  now 
workirivT  in  tht.'  st.it.'. 

liir.co  1947  ov«jr  150,000  adults  had  earned  their  high  school 
diplomas  as  of  fall,  1972.     In  1970-71  one  in  seven  high  school 
diploTnas  narnod  in  Florida  v/as  earned  by  an  adult  and  in  one 
district  thor'i  were  r.ore  adult  graduates  than  regular  day  high 
school  graduates.     In  1971-72  there  were  6,92  3  high  school  diplomas 
and  7,2  37  uI-D's  awarciod  adults  in  Florida.     A  recent  study^  com- 
paring adults  and  youth  earning  high  school  diplomas  indicated  that, 
at  lea.st  •••ithin  the   Hillsborough  County  program,  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  adults  and  youths  receiving 
i-igh  school  diplomas  in  terms  of  their  performance  on  standardized 
tests . 

:;rov.'th  of  Adult  education 

Jurinq  the  oeriod  of  1964  through  1970  adult  education 
enrolinents  incroa:-iod  in  the  state  as  shown  in  Table  VI-2. 

Ir.  '.'able  '.'1-2  the  growth  of  adult  education  programs  in  both 
the  county  schools  and  community  colleges  is  documented.  County 
scr.oois  are  carryina  the  largest  responsibility  for  adult  programming 
(qrov;th  oz  11  per  cant)  with  the  colleges,  starting  much  later, 
d(j::ion-:t-r  a  vorv'  high  growth  rate   (297%)   in  adult  enrollments. 

Tho-'-o  col  logo  enrol  inont  figures  do  not  include  adults  enrolled  in 
credit  coursoG  and  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  adults  returning 
to  canpuj3Gs  for  degree  oriented  programs. 

""Dominick  Camaratta,  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University 
O  .-'jout;:  Florida,   1973.  ' 
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TABLE  VI -2 


ADLI.T  KDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  (NONDUPLICATED) 
FN  FLORIDA  FOR  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  AND 

v'"::mi  MVY  coLLir.Ks  in  selected  years 


1964-65 


T-JTAL 


i    '  flu'.M  t.  i.on''' 
r,,u:  ;-.duc<i;  ion^ 
••■•ducn*  ion'' 

TOTAL 


10,855 
39,474 


10,620 

151,420 
15,977 
472 
178,489 

3,460 


1967-68 

46,242 
29,215 
75,457 


34 , 400 
1,079 

151,192 
17,177 
5,248 
209,096 


1970-71 

100, 379 
56,4  50 
156,829 


44,358 
482 
5,259 
211,500 
9,563 
45,000 
316,162 


3,400   (Est.)  7,380 


"j,000 


133,543 
421,496 


167  ,4  3": 
647,808" 


r'-.>nrt  Hi  thi-  iJivi.-jion  of  Community  Colleges,  If.  y-  -s 
.  '.11.1  1 '"'0-1 970  and  Roijort  for  Florida's  Comrauni~""-  ~ 

■  ■  Hi- 


\  •>:■'■   t-o  usop: 
■  •   '<•  .;ort  of  Commissioiior  of  Education 
)rt._'(i  ..y  Vocatio'...:!  Aast.  Admini:3trator  M.  Vank..-:;:-- 


-•.-.T-:.  Ro-.ort  107^-7.    'jr.,;,  is;,  cr. 
*  •'    •■    •■       -"-i-ortcd        :it.at.:  ;iu2-.;au  in  Ju 


:•.  ^  or 


•   •■•  •■■  ■•    ■•  '    •■■  ia.T,t,u  f'/in..'  ..du:t3 

■•^•■^■'^••)  ■  •       <:'.'ar.S'_'  .n  on.-  or  tin-  other  c.,':-.  : 


ory 


mancmq  pattt^rn  is  mosu 
L ur\.-  fyf  t.i  !    rruv.".:!!  in  aduj  L  _-du- 
.  vt'.iT.i'j  {•<  the  or.Lirc  rsyston-- 
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in  Table  VI-3  it  can  be  seen  that  between  1960  and  1965  the 
qreatest  proqram  growth  occurred  in  the  Terminal-Occupational  (4  36%) 

anvl  Lh<j  rart-Tir.e  Cri:c! ;  ♦    (270'>)  enrollments.     In  the  next  five  year 
tine  period  the  qroatost  fjrowth,  now  decelerating  in  extent,  was 
in  the  terminal  occupational   (273^)  and  in  adult  (240%)  enrollments. 
These  increases  were  closely  followed  by  part-time  credit  (208%) 
enrollment  growth. 

Many,   if  not  most  of  the  students  in  part-time  credit  and  in 
Terminal -occupational  are  not  in  the  age  range  of  18  to  22,  the 
tradit ior.al  college -going  ago  group.     It  can  be  seen  that  the 
Florida  Community  College  system  is  serving  a  large  number  of  adults 
in  varying  statuses. 


TABLE  VI-3 

GRC^VTH  IN  ENROLLMENTS  BY  STATUS  OF  FLORIDA 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  1960  THROUGH  1970 


1960-61 
Enrollments 

1965 
%  Growth 

-66 

Enroll 
ment 

1970- 
o  Growth 

71 

Enroll- 
ment 

Col lege  Credit 

21 ,533 

277 

81,239 

123 

181,366 

rull  tine 

11,290 

269 

41,668 

107 

86,395 

?art  time 

5,0  59 

370 

23,780 

208 

73,430 

Unciacsi  ficJ 

5,18.1 

205 

19,791 

36 

21,541 

None red it 

1::  ,519 

188 

44,661 

252 

157,429 

Adult 

12,702 

133 

29,555 

240 

100,379 

2,817 

436 

15,106 

273 

56,450 

Tot  i :   --.r.  roi  1  r.en 

3m,84C 

239 

124,964 

171 

338,795 

■"^Credit 

plu.j  nor.crcdit 

enrollments  less 

individuals 

enrolled 

ir.  nor  J  t:\2n  one  catoqory. 
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over  tiu-  yo.ira  13  Junior  Coilogcs  have  hud  the  adult  edu- 
cation program  for  thoir  district  but  five  of  these  have  relinquished' 

 '  .  i'.Mj.-a;;.  !..)  (:if  .ui'ufidary  i^chools. 

Ac'cordinci  t;n  porsonnol  in  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges 
()n<-  way  in  which  thoy  judqc  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  college 
.  i\..;fam  L.i  rht)  r.itm        onrollmonts  per  totnl  population  in  the 
o  -     r..'-„ .     'M'.i.s  motiiod  suqqo.qtod  by  Wa  ttonbarger ,  who  was  responsible 
lor  u.-v-iopin-i  nmch  of  the  initial  plan  for  the  Florida  system,  was 
o.iood  o:  .^tudy  of  fifteen  exemplary  colleges  in  a  national  sample. 

In  Lniii  r.tudy  among  the  nine  colleges  in  existence  at  least 
ir.rco  years  tii     ratio  of  enrollments  per  1000  showed  a  median  ratio 
-T"  ;7  :  vr  .000  and  a  ni-an  ratio  of  21  per  1000.     The  study  also 
lo:  .d  ;;m-.   ?.m    :^Luti   of  Califor:ij.a  was  currently  serving  30  stu- 
^■-•nt..  ...00  population  with  Florida  approaching  a  20  students 

r  :00i^  ra  ;'hi-  i -x.-niplary  collun;es  in  the;  study  with  hiqhly 

•       proar.in.; ,  aowcver,  were  serving  over  40  per  1000  wi  ch 
■"  ■     '■'  i    in^i  4i3  per  1000  .     The  differences  between  tho-ou 

■■'  -■■^  r  it.  joi;  and  those  with  lower  ratios  accord inq  to 
"■•  '  .  ;i  t:;o  extent  to  which  tho  college  has  developed 

■'■r\'ic-:  .ird  continuinq  education  program.'^ 


4   t.  .  '  • 


I-  ■'    .K.arqor,   boi^  n.   Cafpj,   L.   H.  Arncy,   Tho  Corn- 

J.  1.—. :  -i'^HLLl  _i      al  at.  2.  on:; ,  ?ro>rr.  im  Cost?,   -in  d 

"..iM'onal  Pciucation  Finance  Project,  SpocTai 
.  1'  :      r.-tiitJtate  of  II:qh..-r  r:ducation,  Uni  vorr.  i.  ty 

;  ■ ;  -  4  h  , 


■.;  Wart-'.  :!:-ar':«-  Director  uf  tho  In. .titute 
i  V- -r.; :         :   Plor^da  m  ^uii nosvi  Lie  ,  Januarv' 
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In  1972  a  memo  from  the  state  office  to  the  college  presi- 
dents spelled  out  the  district  population  of  the  college  and  the 
hond  count  and  FTE  per  1000  population  presently  being  served  by 
the  system.      in  colleges  that  are  designated  area  vocational  schools 
(13)  the  headcount  per  1000  ranged  from  21.6  to  148.2  while  FTE's 
per  1000  ranged  from  9.1  to  37.2  per  thousana.  Comparable  figures 
for  colleacs  not  designated  as  area  vocational  schools  were  16.3 
to  85.7  m  headcount  and  7.5  to  27.3  in  FTE's  per  1000  population. 
The  Wide  variation  among  colleges  on  these  two  dimensions  indicates 
to  the  state  staff  the  extent  that  the  colleges  are  serving  adults 
and  students  wanting  terminal  occupational  training. 

The  compensatory  program  in  the  colleges  accounted  for  at 

2 

least  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  FTE's  in  1969  and  70.  Stevenson 
hints  that  compensatory  education  is  a  much  larger  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  ten  Florida  colleges  she  studied  but 
never  actually  documents  the  number  involved.     Her  data  indicate 
that  2.3  to  3.8  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  that  reading 
skill;-  wore  of  most  interest  to  them  in  choosing  to  attend  tue 

COlleqL! . 

Clearly  .-nost  of  adult  basic  education  is  done  within  the 
county  sciiool  system  and  has  along  v/ith  MDTA  and  Adult  Vocational 

^Memorandum  from  Lee  G.   Henderson  to  Community  College 
iTe.-Did^nts ,  dated  December  15  ,  1972,  titled  "Attached  Material." 

Hoport  Lor  Florida  Public  Community  Colleges  6b  69  and 
•'■  (Tallanassec :     Dopartment  of  Education,  August,  1971),  p.  39. 

'-^Jano  L.   S^jvenson,   Im^lomcnting  the  C'pen  Door:  Compensatory 

•  '-^ '-11: JAi2.' i-J^ IL y±9S ^^--"^  '  ^  Community  Colleges  Phase  II:  English 
■  ';  • .  -r  • ■ r ',1  i  ne.;v  i  I  1 '  ■ :     Florida  ComiTiunity  Junmr  Council 
inta'r-Tns'Li  tut  Lonai  Research  Council,  September,  1970),  p.  7. 
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i  rcK:rur..5  ..hown  Lho  cjrcatt.st  cfrowLh  in  total  adult  education  activities 
Ay-:  :  ro.iram.s  wore  almost  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
^•.•u:.:v  .ic.iooi:.  aitiiouqii  in  1070-71  approximately  650  students  of 
t..-.v  7,  ISO  v:;:r.>lIod  wcrr  roqistorcd  in  a  college  sponsored  proqram. 
•  •  •..i.vnal  education  for  adults  is  carried  out  in  both  county 

-^i.:         conmunitv  coUoq.^s  at  an  estimated  ratio  of  sixty  to 
-^ri  -.         ::iical-occupational  education  programs  m.  which  many 
•'uul-..-.  r....:u',tor..>u,  are  conducted  in  approximately  the  same 

...i.u.    r     : ;.  ;,r,ih  aroa  vocat  ional  technical  centers  and  colleges. 
-  ■     .r..A:  -.iuico  ar-.;  r.uL  included  hero  and  only  those  enrollments 
'-' '^^i-i^^  cateuory,   "Preparatory  and  Supplementary," 

-.ri-.T  L-.0  loc'„:  more  closely  at  the  growth  pattern  witliin 
:  :•<:•  rams  organized  under  V,  T,  and  AE  the  rate  of  growth 
•  -  ■•  ■•^••'itvct        r.ror?r;i:ns  and  appears  in  Table  vi-4. 

'I'AhU:  VI -4 

hvth  of  adllv  ki'L'CAttom  within 
:^  ••  .:.•'!.••.:;/.  a by  vt  i  ak  :)ivisra\ 
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(234  .)  J)etwcun  P)i>4  and  1968  and  shows  a  41  per  cent  growth  rate 
from  19C8  to  1970.  The  emphasis  on  ABE  between  1964  and  1968 
aiv  aron.ly  provided  no  imoetufi  and  iT»ay  have  hindered  the  expansion 
of  (joncral  adult  education  programs.     Between  1968  and  1970 ^  however^ 
both  prograrr.o  tjhowcd  the  same  rate  of  increase — aoout  40  per  cent. 
It  sGcns  th.it  as  the  ABE  program  became  well  established,  tho  total 
adult  educational  enterprise  became  strong  enough  to  gain  more 
attention  and  funds  from  the  state. 

Tho  influence  of  federal  ABE  funds  is  unmistakable.     In  1964, 
ABE  onrolincnts  wore  only  seven  per  cent  as  large  as  adult  general 
education  enrollments.     In  1970,  ABE  nnrollments  v/ere  24  per  cert 
as  large  as  adult  qoncral  education  enrollments.     In  the  six  year 
period,  the  size  of  ABE  relative  to  adult  general  education 
increased  Ly  throe  times.     The  dramatic  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  adulL  vctor/ins  snould  also  be  noted.    This  was  reported  to  have 
been  due  t.o  t:;-.j  larcjc  number  of  Viet  Nam  veterans  returning  home 
during  t.\ij  period. 

VocMtior.-:!!  r:dacat ion 

Within  the  State  Department  of  Education  vocational  education 
^.a.s  :': !  s  torically  boon  closely  associated  with  adult  education  in 
riori.-;.!.     l-rcMT.  .1946  to  1955,  at  the  state  level,  the  Adult  and 
.V  ,eran  liducation  section  and  tho  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
.\jct^on  •.•;ere  located  in  the  Division  of  Instruction.     In  1955,  these 
:.v.\'/  ::ecLion5f  wore  coni  incd  under  one  Director  and  given  Divisional 
;l:t  is,   ^.c  . ,   :jLvi:.u.on  of  Vocational,  Technical ,  and  Adult  Education 
**,        \.\'  '\  'i\     r-^orcrini.rition  v;hich  occwrro^.  in  1^67  thin 

Ji\'i:jinn,   .^r^iil   intact,   is  an  anomaly,  since  the  ether  three  divisions 

o 
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are  Uu^cd  on  iriiitit  atio.iax  criteria,  whilo  VT  and  AE  describes 
fuuciion-j  win-h  cuf  .uiross  the  other  three  divisions.     There  is  some 

-vw^ai  lo;.  that  this  .irrancjoment  demonstrates  the  Legislature's 
cor.c.trn  that  vocational  education  be  kept  highly  visible  and  a 
pri<:rity  coniudoro*  ion. 

M(^r:-.cii  HUffqo:>tF.  tnat  the  most  serious  issue  confronting  the 
.  I       i.i  '.'o-ur.unity  CoUoqo  systom  i.s  defining  its  role  in  occupational 
M..-.;!.;.n.     Ik-  suggests  that  tha  "issue  of  academic  bias  seems  to 
..i'-ro  oiLun  ir  Florida  tlian  in  other  states   [8]  of  this  study. 
Mor-:jh  coUoct<-J  Itis  data,  however,  vocational-technical 
.^'ir...■;       ...   m  iloriw.i's  coiPjrnr.  i.  ty  colleges  has  increased  dramatically. 
^-7  0  There  was  an  ur.iupiicatod  vocational-technical  enrolment 
i'r^r  I  i72-7j,   the  figure  was  170,210.^    However,  the.*- 
ii-  t..  .JO  .1  -yfitmn  of  area  vocational-technical  schools 
:.rt  fr.  r,  the  conimunity  college  system.     The  post-socondar'/ 
;      ;l  jy.jtc-in  now  cop.t.iir-;  3.'"j  ama  vocational  technical  s^.:rw^s 
'..-V  .:  n:  ,.rat.^'i  hy  community  college. 

.  w:.u:-.  t. V' .c  ..it  lor.ai  Kr.Iucational  Act  Amend;:  entfe  w::-rc- 

..•••i  c-T.i  or  i'Ti  'r;  .m  B^lorida  collcqos  were  in  occu- 
.- .^\..\<j,     This  ;.  ■.!-t:..:nt::iiu.  in  1971  was  24  per  cent. 
■ -■■  •  —  nci  i  t:ur..^s  f  .-.r   instruction  in  ]y69-70  .•;.,ro 

>.r;..:i.-L ;.  t:y  col  Ig-.to;-' ,    .4  pnr  cont  ai\:  i 
: '^n  in  v.:;.  county  nchocl.s. 


-  '■  . 

•      •  ■  /   •  :      i  — i  U'j-j.iL-tnont  ot  i-.aucat;on, 
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Within  the  county  school  system  vocational  education  for 
adults  has  been  an  integral  part  o£  the  offerings.    Since  1963 
a  bulletin  of  approved  course  offerings  eligible  for  state  func.  ing 
has  been  published.     In  this  bulletin,  Adult  Offerings,  Under 
Minimum  Foundation  Support,  the  number  of  academic  offerings  com- 
prise about  20  per  cent  of  the  course  descriptions  with  the  remaining 
80  per  cent  being  vocational. 

Community  Education 

Aiiother  form  of  education  which  embraces  adults  is  the 

Community  Education  movement  which  has  found  fertile  soil  amonc; 

Florida  educators.     The  first  community  school  in  rlorida  was 

establisiiod  in  Dade  County  in  1961.     In  1966  under  the  impetus  of 

the  local  program,  a  Center  for  Community  Education  was  organized 

at  Florida  Atlantic  University  funded  under  the  Mott  Foundation. 

With  continued  growtn  of  local  programs  another  university  program 

jt  the  University  of  Florida  v/as  es  lablished  with  funding  from 

Stcv/aru  Mott  Davis,  a  local  citizen.     In  1970,  the  legislature 

passed  i,hc  Florida  Community  School  Act  in  which  the  community 

school  program  was  define"  5S: 

the  composite  of  those  services  provided  to  the  citizens 
.of  f.iij  community  except  those  ser/ices  provided  through  the 
rt-.'.Tulnr  instruction!  program  during  regular  school  hours. ^ 

Ti.i::  act  provided  that  with  an  approved  plan  a  county 
district  cruld  receive  a  grant  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  salary 
of  a  comnunir.*/  school  director  or  $6,000  per  school  year  per  com- 
munity ochooi.     Tlio  roijponsibility  for  administering  the  law  was 

*:ioiiaa  Schooi  ljCl^s,   I'jII  ,  ou.  ext.,  Ch.   228  .  162  . 


:  iaccd  ill  the  KIc-mfiitary  and  Secondary  Division  of  the  State  Office,  . 
No  roimburrjomont  for  operations  wore  includjd  in  the  Act. 

.i\ti.  Luati-  Were  nu  appropriations  to  fund  this  act  but 

i:.  iv>71-72  vl:;U,000  v.ms  Appropr iatod  and  in  1972-73,  $270,000.  In 
••>.ii  '.-,    .07},  •I'i-ji.Luon  of  the  68  counties  were  participating 

t:.'  .••••o:!Mni  oiHjratin.i  about  100  schools."^    There  appears  to  bo 
.ir.  att...-..^     ivy  mu.-.t  of  the  county  school  adult  program  and  the  com- 
";u;iii.y     'h.'-nl   -.jro.jra::!  admin i:,t.rauorr,  to  find  ways  of  cooperating  lath 


.M\i(jr  to  cn:n-U:to  t:he  picture  of  the  growth  in  adult  cdu- 
s.-.-.  ior.  anriLIary  important  infrastructures  necessary  to 

.;.:r,;:-      .i-'-  ry  wit.am  the  state  ui.ll  be  summarized.     Mention  :;as 
lad.:  of  t  ii  •  arow*,ii  o r  professional  pre-sorvice  and 
:  ■:■  A;rari.;  t.c  i.r  ::.are  adult  educators.     In  1964  tht>.-  v,:- 
isia-.       roar  an  in  aault  education.     Now  there  are  .-:cv-.,.-. 
•  y  :nv,<rr- .^P;;  in    l  iult  education  with  two  univi  rsity  communitv 

■•;  i  ;  a  t  i.ono  are  now  being  prepared  to  reciuire 
;  :   l.t   nducaLi'-.r.  and  in-;;urvjco  traininq  for 
I  i  ; "  t    r  (.''-^ciiO  r , 

•  .     .-a.Ji   tcaci-.ir.s  to  over  "jOOG   i:i  nunioi^r  ':\  .i: 

^  :    '.hi    Klor.ria  Association  of  Adult  r:.:^ir:,i:r-r. 


1  ■  r 


•      ■•       ■  •  "J.  i'.y  .Sci.o' .  1. .:  C'liulr'  bo   uht-  \*-,^w 

•"    ■■  '     -■:/^iJ^^^i■!■:V  JOvirn.il  ,  Marcri,  ]973, 


«      ,   i)  i  :*' ":tr'^?' .     (.'ont-or  for 

'v'  i  .  1  ■■  ,  Ida  ,        t-    ■■.  r   ^ .: 
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(FAKA).^    This  . iii:;<KM. »t  u>n  which  roportod  a  high  of  2027  monvbers 
in  ii)70  iiacl  its  bcqinninq  in  1939  as  a  section  v  ^  the  Florida 
Kd.irat         A.^:?oc* ^  at  i f^t..     !!ov;<.  ver  ,   in  1<^'19  thv    A'^Si'.oc ia t  ion  was 
rcorqanii'.cd  bine*.'  it  h.ici  bocomo  inactive.     In  October  1963  the 
FAI'IA  arfiiiuted  with  NAl'CAK  and  in  1970  with  the  AEA-USA  as  well. 
Tho  FAKA  is  conpo'-<'d  nlnoiit  entirely  of  public  school  adult  ed\i- 
cators,  publisncf.  a  new?. letter  cjuarterly,  and  exerts  political 
prei;:;urv'  both  in  Lht^  state  and  m  both  national  organizations  wiLh 
wiiich  ;t   i ..  a :  :  .  1  i  at,on .     The  FAi'.A  provides  a  foram  for  developimj 
ftato  "wid.  r.ra. :   v.- 1 :    i  :•.  .'idult  education  and  with  its  annual  meetings 
and  ..:u:.»r^  <.  r ■.  .'  :.  v;..;  < -  t  ; -.t  i.l.i/.-;  an  important  rolo  in  comnunication 
r.  :     r.     t ,    i :; :  •..  ••;  r..'ta  t. '       nf  research  reports,  and  the  in-service 
education  of  it:5  m^-inijor.-.hip. 

•V'r.c  Florida  A.-;sociation  for  Community  Fducation   (FACE)  was 
.Liated         i')72  .iiic;  i  ;•;  maclr.  up  of  professionals  working  in  com- 
nu.'.iuy  ..c'.-.'.oi .     T.-.ij  (jr^an. /.ation  -s  youn  ,  ;.;id  wit.h  l  imited  mon.^or- 
3.-.ip  ana  run:'"!-'  c.r..  not  oc  predicted. 

ylorici.i  A:i.iociat  ion  of  Co.Tjnunity  Cnilcaes    (FACC)  openea 
i*.-;  lir;-  :  .:H-r.T.  in>'n':.  -'ffu:.    m  Juiy,   1073  m  /a  1  i.aiui:;seo  witr.  twu 
ruli.-t:r.-;  oyot.^  .  .     v;..::.Ln  r     '•■   l.-;  a  conur.uni  ty    ;'-»-v:cc:-  i^ect.. *. 

:or  .:.^a.--       .  iu-'-^r.;         c.-o.rr.a:' i  t.y  service  .md  c^'.-^mu  • 

•^'j..o  If. -cn.      ■.    .  i  -r'  .■■  :.  i:"-  :-.:H:cial    in-f>erv         rn- ■  . inM-:-;  wi'.h  al)ou^ 
.:r..-.-.    :•■    •  .,  u. 1 1  r'ACC  .T.ee^xn.;.      I:-'         3  FACC  v;  ..: 

:"  :  .•       .'  .li  ;  o.-i   ;")r   ir.'"  r<-  a;j:.r(.);:r  iat-icn.'- 

:    ;•  .       ;.ou<,'ii  fiis    If...f  i .;  i  a  i.  i-:;  v.i:!  >  i  1  led  by  • 

.'ioUwO  /.     !*•  -  ."'.'i*  -  •  •  ••  -'wU-^o,   :  .\CC  .    c -\- .~,  r-;  f 1  i  y  sa'A'  i.t.  ^,  ni'cja';*'. 

•    r-;.  ;  ..  ■.■•.L.    t,    N'o.      ,  .•' lor  j -.i  i  Adult  Kduc  jtior. 
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the  Kducat  ion  Comnu  1 1 . of  both  thu  House  ano  who  Senate.  The 
leqialation  will  bo  a  part  ot  the  1974  FACC  leqislative  program. 

V:.  -  .irowtl;  >  f  .    no.M;.   I   wiiljir.  t.iiu:  ;3tat(.'  offices   is  al.so 
some  indicMt..nn  of  t.oLal   si;ic  of  .in  enterprise.     The  Adult  and 
Vetorans  Socfion  in  1904  had  ten  lull-time  personnel  with  all 
salaries  cominq  fn;ni  ^a  an-  funu:;.     Approximato  ly  two  positionrf 
wore  devoted  to  AHK   (40  per  cont  of  four  positions  and  17  per  cent 
of  another).     In  1070-71   them  wore  ?1   profe.,-Gional  personnel  with 
•1.0  salaries  .supporic-d  by  dtato  funds  and  lb. 4  bv  federal  funds. 
Seven  persons  oauii    iro  full-time  in  ABE  and  in  cjeneral  adult 
education  wiLi:  the  r-.-na  in  in.f  iieven  dividinq  their  time  between 
uheso  two  programs. 

Wit.-.ir.  :he  Division  of  Comnunity  Colleges  no  one  person  is 
rosponsib.v  for  adult  ..viucation.     Programming  services  for  adult 
•rograms  come  from  the  section  of  Adult  and  Veterans  Education. 
When  ;..roi>:or;.3  conceri.mn  aault  programs  ..ri^iv,  poi-sonn^'l  from  the 
fijio  arc  ,..,....,,1  to  tMr;.    i  task  force  to  make  recommendations  on 
c:;^  ...T..     ■  jL..urvi  in:  t.   Oviucat  i^r:  pro;..U-riL;  are  ciiscussec;  in 

'  m'.-.-.  ••;    -J;..:  i/ounoil  of  Acador.ic  Affair.-;. 

,j n  those-  fso  offuros  ar>^  ; 'r-.-r..  .tod 


r.:  <  v.-.:  u  r:>.)or 


f  Cor-L'nn  n  1 1  •/  ■•  'o  1  ] .  •< i,  ■  s  r.^.-e 
■•; L •_•  ran s  i.v.i-.i-."'ation. 


•■'I  th 
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funds  woro  docliniiu?  that  the  regulations  for  minimum  class  size 
for  adults  was  iowerad  from  25  to  15.     In  1957  when  regulations 

wtT.-  .KTaip.  ohancpd  all;,win<T  adult  clatjs  rAza  to  avcraqe  15  within 
iaca  county, addud  incentive  to  develop  adult  programs  can  bo  seen 
in  terms  of  the  increased  utilization  of  units  by  63  of  the  67 
couat ies. 

Between  1958  and  1963  adult  units  were  frozen  at  440,  so 
ti.at  no  financial  increase  is  documented  during  that  period  although 
ti;-..  n•J^b.^r  of  cla£5sos   (671  to  755)  and  instructional  hours  (337,263 
t-o  401,7^1)    mcr.M.ojd  from  1958  to  1962.     In  1963  the  adult  units 
WOT'-  aLlov/od  to  c;r(r..-  ar.a  the  college  specific  MFP  program  was 
i^^i-.^li:i:\cd  v/itn  22  collec|es  operating  under  county  BPI's. 

rntul  financial  expenditures  reported  in  the  state  for  adult 
n/'rai  ar.a  vocational  oducation  in  both  institutions  between  1964 
and  1971  ari.-  :i':iown  in  Table  VI-6. 

:n  l'jo4-65  state  contribution  to  adult  education  was  $3,273,066 
v;ad  ;  allocations  came  to  $2  ,736,644.     This  approximately  six 

."::.lio.-.  .i-..;.  L.;r.5  ropr..::'}ntcd  a  54  per  cent  state  and  46  per  cent 
.   .i-  r.i.   :.'.i.rc.-s  of  funds.     In  197u-71,  ignorincf  the.  community  college 
■Jr.  -  "-.on-^'.-.-it ,    ■>'J,  321  ,  07b  was  the  state's  support  to  .:or.cral 
lau.t..  ::c:  ;cation  Vvnl.c  federal  support  was  $4  , 31'; .  277 . 
.o.-i  doli.irs  rt'prcsonts  a  percontaqo  ratio  of  68/32. 
.  -.  t.-y  r,;;nie^:   {5  niilion)   roprcsjcnt  ve^v  little 

■    ■"■  '' ■  " ..  .;-v.:i-T:  ro'..j  anci  :jtate  roimbursoment 

•  ••'  ••  •      i  -JVO-?!  aL    ii-:jro>:irnatc  ly  $10ijG  nor  VTE,     Tii->ro  is 

•  •  .->i:.   for  adult  education  has  increa:icd 

.    ■       ■  ■   •  : ;-;  •.■•^f.-ii  dollars  ana  in  ratio  of  total 
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TABLE  VI -6 

TOTAL  I'uDLIC  KXPKNDT'-URES  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  SELECTED 
YKARS  IN  COUNTY  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Div  OL   VT   &  Ai-: 

Mi'P  State 
/.iiL  l-'o(l . 
State 

iVL  i    .K:i,'lv.U:  /.CL-Fod. 

Adult  .'iiqrant  i.  Soa  ional 
Worker. j 

Voc.  -vvJt  of  ^'Jci 
•  '•<wtUl  to  ~  i"  i-'d  . 

i-ocai 

State 


1904-G5 
2,904,000 
63,  «f>7 
1.3,  715 
124,933 


352,748 
355,351 
236,901 
2  ,195,096 


1967-68 
2,717,229 
840,902 
230,228 
163,355 
1,249,704 

693 ,513 
.1,885,760 
442,339 
1,350,780 
95,567 
52,360 


1970-71 

7,335,392 

1,308,317 

307,510 
70,234 

510  ,000 

68,285 
1,514,079 

2,362,441 
164  ,095 
82  ,048 


3  ,d81,:)48 
(1968-69  ^. 


$13,403,085 


5,218,648 


$18  ,941,049 


•       .1;  -T-r  r  :  .1" .  .-d  unt 


1971-72. 
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Jomr.->aris()n  ol   K. .•  i m: j u r s <. ■■nonts  botwoen  Institutions 

Until  196  3  there  wore  no  differences  in  reimbursement  for 
adult  cauoai  i.vr.      ^.vo.     colluvjos  and  public  schools.     Adult  educa- 
tion was  oriontod  for  t..:o  most  part  to  high  school  credit  curricula 
ia  oonorca  adult  oducatm  and  upgrading  or  supplementary  educational 
orcqrams  in  vocational  offerings.     Tn  both  r.iscs  all  programs  were 
oased  on  ADA  with  ono  student  ADA  equaling  five  hours  of  instruction 
oor  day  for  180  day.-j        ^jOO  instructional  hours.     Fifteen  student 
AwAs  generated  one  instructional  unit.     The  MFP  for  county  schools 
retained  i.his  tiysto.Ti  until  1973. 

Howover,  i::  106  3,  tne  junior  college  foundation  program  made 
v-.-.e  stucie-i  --.'r  tho  basis  for  reimbursement.     A  student  PTE  equals 
rj.jiotration  i.-.  30  3emcstor  hours  per  year.     In  non-credit  programs 

•.   Lined  as  BI.'.  hours  of  instruction   (27  weeks  x  30  semester 
.  .-.ursj.      :o:.:.l  r.tad.nt  hours  are  computed  by  multiplying  actual 
actv-..aance  ..y  ..cur.s  of   -n..r. :-.cti on  and  dividir.-;  i^y  PIO  to  compute 
•  -  :-  .-.-.-ards  hi^jher  nurj^er  of  students  in  classes 

  "-^i"  3i.M4.>;-it  to  qencrate  r.oi-w  l;..;.-.  o...-'  yTE  if  he  is 

^•••^•'^   • P-^'  'vcok.     So.T.e  adj.L  courses  such  as 
:    -.-1  :  .rowran.;   . col].,   -j.    v/h-i'.i  placed  :n  the  non-cred.u. 


'''-^^        aor  COPY  KVMIMIE 

detor.;.u.ncd  cnuL  li-Jil.n.r  ^riiit itut ion  had  much  of  an  advantage  over 
the  other.    The  only  advantage  the  collegos  had  was  that  it  was 
potJjiL-lo  1."  some  prc.^rainr.  for  o:»e  student  to  cjenerate  more  than  or.c 
FTE.     The  situation  was  the  ^ar.e  for  capital  outlay  units.  Again, 
tnc  or.Iy  advantaytj  ^hai.  t.\e  college  had  was  that  in  some  programs 
a  college  could  generate  more  capital  outlay  units  with  a  given 
nunxcr  of  students  than  a  public  school  could. 

Ac.   .ny  rate,  ABE  programs  remain  generally  a  pare  of  the 
county  -iy:5i:o::r.  and  only  in  those  seven  counties  where  "all"  adult 
educaLio:.        ^ono  oy  zac  ccllego  are  ABE  programs  funded  under 
Tit^u     :i.     The  pGrccn*_acG  cf  ft^dcral  ABE  funds  going  to  collegeo 
hdo  ir.  rcased  fro:.,  o^x  per  cenn  in  1967-68  to  22  per  cent  in  :;.970-7i 
as  snov.T*  1,.  I'acle  V^-7. 

TABli:  VI- 7 

.:'i"STRi;:JTiON  of  ^BE  :t,deral  fi.w  by 
in'£t:t'J7Io:;  for  £-.ei:-:cted 


)C4-65  19o7-.o  197C 


1  ,  c. 
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When  Lhc. colleges  were  removed  from  the  school  districts  there 
was  no  longer  any  specially  designed  adult  unit  within  the  college 

MFP  but  rather  there  was  a  qivcn  number  of  units  made  available  at 
the  state  office  which  the  college  applied  for  and  utilized  for  the 
programs  designed  at  the  local  level.    Thus,  adult  education  programs 
had  to  compote  with  all  programs  for  the  state  dollar.    This  has  not 
appeared  to  impair  the  i;rowth  of  adult  education  as  noncredit  adult 
oiferinqa  were  second  in  qrowth  only  to  that  of  terminal  occupational 
of  fc rings. 

'...(-•  iinancinq  of  adult  education  in  colleges  is  broader  than 
in  public  Hcnools.     l.vun  though  tiicre  is  no  reimbursement  for  leisure 
time  or  avocatioaal  crMi/sos  within  the  college  MFP  the  approved 
curriculur.  for  general  education  courses  has  more  latitude  so  that 

these  tynor,  of  courses  have  moved  for  the  most  part  to  the  colleges 
fro::^  Lho  ai  ;h  schools. 

:;Ir.co  l'J70-7i    i.'    c-.l.Hjcj;  .md  Lho  countiy  .icnools  hav-: 
-.1  a     . ;  ;  jrcrii  t-a:;;c  .  /.-.u  r;  o financinq  whicn  is  also  reflected  in 

.-.ur  .jorL.     Sip';.    ;'j7i   the  ^:c)I  loqos  have  ira  Liated  a  cost 
a- nt  i   l    ;y-3t;.Ti  f-r    illoMtion  of  funds  based  on  the  average 
CO..    .jrc.j   ......  jt  It.     •  :    any  .:ivi.-n  program.     Throucjh  a  system  of 

:ro.;r.i:\.  ':..;-ty  f  .ar  vii.cioline  areas  er-jrqe  of  hi.:., 
•-^...r    :;•     ..[-■^.-j.  i  /    i,iLili;    i..-.,   post  high  school,  cle.ncntary 

■    ■-■■'■--I-''.'    I..,:},   and  o.-.richmcnt  and  avocational. 

'      '  •  •      '       '    :•.  V  .  ;.-  ...  -acr.  of  those  areas  an  avcjrage 

:  •  .-  r.,     bursemcni  .     Tn  1973-74  , 

.  .i.lv.,   "ort  oi  f  forv-'ntiais  for  aJ.ult 


'•;■••<  1  •  a   .    -.'tj  i , 
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approximately  $')77  per  TTK)  tho  cost  level  of  olomentary  and  secondary 
per  PTE  was  1.1^  citizenship  l^O,  and  enrichment  and  avocational  0*9* 

In  iJ7  3  tho  uiiMnentary  and  secondary  schools  were  also  con- 
verted to  ETKs  basud  on  ADM  rather  than  ADA.    This  program,  replacing 
the  MFP  program,   is  called  the  Florida  Educational  Finance  Programs* 
The  value  of  an  FTE  in  1973-74  was  estimated  at  ^87.00.     Each  PTE 
is  weighted  in  terms  of  the  program,  i.e.,  qrade^^  4  through  10  as 
the  base  of        K  to  3  at  1.2,  adult  elementary  and  high  school  1.6 
and  adult  comnunity  service  education  1.3.     Presently  the  effects 
of  this  new  jystem  of  financing  on  adult  education  are  not  known 
but  "tho  ir*t:ont  of  tne  law  is  to  give  the  local  administrator 
qroatcr  i^^tiLude  in  the  use  of  school  tax  monies."^ 

Cojnty  schools  may  count  fully  funded  federal  programs  for 
state  roi.T.  ^jscnent  which  is  also  a  new  provision  of  the  law.  In 
,:eepinq  witli  tho  .t.ovc  fur  AD.M  in  the  county  schools,  community 
cc^xocjc  nc.\\-cr^r\  it  :jr:>  ;rams  are  also  now  calculated  on  ADM  rather 
t/-an  AJA. 

Coordi  nat  ivon  of  Adult  Educa  i  on 

Joord^..  .  .on  of  y.'ibiic  vriuult  o'Jucation  at  tho  local  level  is 

-r.iiT  a       :   V  crif!. plox  ir.  r.-orida  than  ir.  nany  other  zcat-  .i 

sin'jc:  jor.r.  .  ^.ity  jo!  L-  r^  s  sinci  .:ounty  schools  .irc  both  organized  aionn 

cour.iy  11.-.-  .    v  r    ro.Tu^.un;  fiy  .:o:.orici  cover  one  county;  9  covcr 
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•  •  •  Junior  Colloqos  shall  offer  a  program  of  studies  consisting 
of  courses  ordinarily  offered  or  required  in  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  universities  and  such  terminal,  vocational,  tech- 
nical, and  adult  nroqrams  as  are  needed  in  the  community  served 
by  the  Junior  Colloqc  and  authorized  by  the  board.     Such  programs 
shall  include  programs  of  developmental,  remedial,  or  compen- 
satory oducation  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  served  by 

the  Colloqc.^ 

.   •   .  Vhe  commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the  board 
and  tiiO  .^cnool  hoards  of  counties  contributing  to  the  support  of 
the  iuniur  coII.mk-,  shall  determine  the  respective  rosponsibilitici 
of  the  vlunior  Colloqo  and  other  educational  agencies  for  occu- 
patior.al  and  adult  programs. ^ 

.    .   •  Junior  Colleges  which  are  authorized  to  operate  adult 

high  ^chool3  are  al^^o  authorized  to  award  high  school  diplomas 
2 

•  •  • 

In  terms  of  adult  vocational  education  the  regulations  read: 

InstrucLion  at  i hu  a';alt  love]   to  urovido  training  or  retraining 

'  :r;.jure  nra^Ajity  or  advancement  of  employnent  to  adults  who 
Tvivj  alro.A.;v  ont'.  rue;  the  labor  market  and  who  are  employed  or 
c.  employmont,   including  those  considered  to  be  disad- 

v.tr.L.urod  or  handicapped,  or  vocationally  oriented  home  economics 
dosignod  to  pronaro  adults  for  the  role  of  homemaker,  or  to 
contributo  to  the  employahili ty  of  such  adults  in  the  dual  role 
of  homonakur  and  waoo  Ccirncr. 

Jr...  re:;pon/> i -  i */  :'  r  cidult  and  vocaLional  education  is 

cir.'jiqn^^'i        the-  counLy  .  chools  and  ti.o  corrmunity  college.     Wr.  m  A\e 

.-^ol  l^ij'j..  >.\,  :      ;-ari  of  L.'it;  ^Tount.y  :r^I  difioron-.  rvitilrji.:    existed  as 

w  c>  w;**ci.  aui.  \  :)rc^^;rar  .>  *.v-jro  as^iigr^ud        whir::;  sc^rrriont  o:   t:\^  program^ 

::\   .J6£  z\  ^  c  >1  1 v.*  -  r  .        idjcl  under  d  i  i  f  s-r..  nt  local   .^o  .r^r. 

:>  v^.  .    (lr:\7.'.:..Ly  C:/.  '  ::;d  VT  and         issued  a  ^J*::; 

'  \,o  ar-        m  dotiiiing  ass  •  r.,^.mc}nts  of  functions, 

--.s   v.^r     .r.i  '   •    i:;J  .ir     ro:;rodacOv\  m  a   shortencid  forr. 


*  *       u»  /  /i:  '  .f    .auci*.         :".<:a  iation:^   f'-^r  the 

/ 

-•,*,««^  ..  ..I  '     .  \  ~'     }    m      J  ^       f  •  /*• 
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Plan  1:     aaaumod   (a)  a  philosophical  commitment  of  the  college 
to  ih:^  value  and  purpose  of  qoneral  adult  and  vocational  education 
and   (b)   that  there  vvcro  educational  needs  not  being  met  which  would 
i:o  •.xpaaJt-d  ar.d  im- rovod  throuqh  the  community  junior  college.  In 
.-i.;:.  casos  th'.^  copiriuniby  junior  col  logo  has  the  primary  responsibility 
;■  J :  •  •( : uc a t  i  o p.  r.  f  persons  beyond  the  high  school  ago . 

. .  in  II:     assumed   (a)  the  county  school  system  was  providing 
...i/or  vocat.Lonal  education  in  part  of  the  system,  but  (b) 
i..'.orr  .:.  .  ;  .  I  \i.;t  -jnniot  needs  for  certain  types  of  offerings,  and 

-1   --..rro  is  a  (Tcnuino  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community  college 
•  ..JO  unrot.  fjcneral  adult  and  vocational  needs,  as  well  as 

.-.nv-r.  '       ?  .litios  and  rstaff  to  better  meet  these  needs.     In  such 
■'nr.  .i,   -  ho  cor?.:aunity  junior  coll  ego  has  responsibility  for  associate 
.  ,  .1     1  -ortificato  proc^rams  pi  as  certain  other  offerings  for 

-     .-^vided  in  t'ac  Lreneral  adult  and  vocational-education 
■  T  ..^  ■_co'.inty  ■•icn:)oJ  system. 

-.n-  f..-^,     •    ?Li'...  II  a  coordinating  committee  is  mandated  to 

.  ,   j:    i-.:pon.-;..*iix and  niust  include  roiresentati"'es 

cr; ; '.      i..cat*on  program,  the  vocational  oducatior. 
ur. .-.  ■/   .anio.         Ivjrr-  .idniinis tration  and  t'r.-j  ..  lur.uy 
f  .......T  p.crruLnq  to  tho  county  bcara 

.  •   .  :    ;•   Lnc.-  .suf^iort  of  -.r.'noral  adul  L  and 

,•        .;.  -  r*  ;.-!.'■•..■  i  to  tne  conni'ar. Ly 

:■  .  .^u-i  rot  c*  trio  colluqe. 

;  :    .     -xc- ■  I  I  'Ht  V. -oiirams  oi'  v;er.'..'rai 

•.•  .    .1;         .-.r         .    ■     xistir.rr  and  serving  basic 

,    '.  }  :  .•  a  '..  icU';.u-)read  leoiinq  in  the  con.v.u:"iity 


o 
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and  the  colleqe  faculty  that  the  college  should  only  offer  college 
lovol  work,. but  (c)  there  exists  an  unmet  need  for  certain  types  of 
short  courses  or  institutes  which  the  college  is  uniquely  able  to 
fill.     In  such  cascr,  tho  community  junior  coUogo  has  responsibility 
only  for  gpsociatc  degree  and  certificate  protjrams  plus  certain  short 
£l-iiliiil^-JI">'.^Jjl? t i tuteij  related  to  existing  programs  of  the  college 
arid_ ^igilar  to  col  logo  credit  courses . 

i.nd.-r  these  circumstances  a  coordinating  council  similar  to  ths^ 
one  dc  j.-r.hod  m  PI,]-   ri  is  appointed  to  prevent  duplication,  review 
periodically  the  offerings  of  tho  various  institutions  and  when 
:\oco:,:^^iy  v,  r..-comri.\^d  changes  among  the  institutions  and  programs. 

•'.an  IV;     assumed  that   (a)   there  exists  a  strong  general 
adul-.  vocational  educational  program,  and  the  school  adminis- 

tr  .vio..  .;:v.I  community  arc  satisfied  with  these  programs ,  and   (b)  the 
r.r^-.- ;         philosnr.hy  and  tho  expectation  of  the  community  i  that 
.'r..-  c..i.         :j;>ouLd  .^ffor  only  credit  programs. 

u......  r  Lne:ic  circumstances  it  is  recommended  that  the  community 

Ir^: -lave  rf.>pon3ihi  lity  only  for  programs  for  whicn 
LLi-L^'i^T'- '  -  ^-  -^^  awarcied.     Twelve  colleges  and  county  boards  in 
.    ,  --r.o.:.;  i'Uin   T  as  their  ;.r-ferred  assignment  of  re.^ponsihil ity . 
..    .    7  :-  •     .  v  n        t;ho;;o  colloqe  districts  still  have  the  pr^aary 

.;. J f/  for  a'i'.;i.-.,.     Tncs-.'  districts  arc  J-icksonville  ,  Ponsacola 
••-.i:r.'.-.;-A,:  IL',.-. ,  .\c:rt:-.  .'-loricla.  South  Florida,  Seminole  and  Daytona 
•  .:<■.:  V-  r ,   if  ilv  rii  .strict  his  nore  than  one  county  tho  colloqe 

•        ••  •       -••-i'-   re  s:  r-r       i. ::  :  f^.^,  cou'it  y  c;  f  rv'sidencc.  In 

- .' /   -  .'.triL  ,;!"^ti  Florida   Keys  nr..:  limvar-.-;  di^i- 

•        •  ■'•'•'-^  -ios'  ;.   in  I'juH  but  in  t;ie  intervening  tim-.^ 
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the  county  schools  have  asked  for  and  received  at  least  part  of  the 
adiiiu  program  back.     Thus  12  out  Of  27  colleges  in  1968  were  on 
i'i.i.;  I  with  seven  continuinq  to  operate  on  that  plan.     In  the  five 
coui.tios  where  the  county  school  requested  that  their  agreements 
L     reconsidt?red,  two  of  these  cases  had  to  be  arbitrated  by  the 

1"'-     ^ordination  System  in  Action 

Mwhouqh  the  Florida  system  provides  for  a  rationalized  method 
of  ^ocx^ .  :.at  ion  and  cooperation  in  some  parts  of  the  state  the  agree- 
jii::.     .  .  r.OlO  of  an  unca.sy  truce.     Adult  programs  are  attractive  to 
v.^:..  /  inr  t-tution  soriOtimes  because  of  the  state  reimbursement  and 
- zr.ncri  for  reasons  completely  apart  from  adult  prograuwning.  For 
,  yj.    X.',         Jacksonville    (Duval  County)  two  issues  were  said  to 
.  ivo  :.:.ria.  ncea  the  decision  to  place  adult  programming  in  the 
c  :-^ir..u  an  additional  $100, UUU  a  year  would  accrue  ro  the 

r    .  ar:        iL  w^^re  offered  in  the  college  rather  Lliar.  the  county 
..'-^1.-,'     *>•  cond  1  v ,   ti.-^  .ivird.LKa  of  funds  for  i  ho  area  vocational- 
•  .:i  .  •       \      ;r  vz-  r.   j  lid  to  bo  dependent  as  .voll  on  where  the  ^ 
•  .  -rir  '  ■  lA    rJ::  ./lUtered  .ir.ce  or.j  re'/iiiomcnt  for  recoivi...; 
.  I  I.:  v;a.^  t.nat  auuLl  s  would  be  included  ir.  tht.  rli     '  " 
.         :.■  tit-     h     :  sn-iL ; '  r:   :-.avin<;  t:*-..  r^:*a  vocational 

r.r,  t:,...'  vocauioiial  pursonn'^i  bocau- 

.  .  >'-r  ..i.'W.'  .  Xid  f  i'.at  sane  adulL 

'  ^  •         V.  .  . .      .  T  i     »  ;         :\ir.d'^   i:.  ijoth  ir.:;LrucLioAa  i 

il    .      .  .  .  .  :    .  .    t   r'o»:..''.u..  1 1  y  collr.s.      than  ir. 

.......       •  'v;*:r   .r..:-  .  .i-txon.ril  :-Gar^  aru  reauire:; 

. .  J  1  I .        ■  /. . .  1  Lt<  •  -  m  tr.'.-'  t»ar  Iv  7  3  '  s  v;  •: 

■         .  .  r^..^-^:v^;r^-^t,.-:::;-. .  vo  rth^' '  ■ 

.•■   .^•::t:,    I  :r  i  :^     i:r  ato:  a   Torcn  m  t' ii:-  inc: 

.•;      ..  ....      ■ ^:j.r  r^.rs  to  .jnc   inotitutior;  r.r*  tiiC 
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cUioqedly  there  was  not  a  strong  priority  assigned  to  vocational 
odu ration  in  tho  county  schools  and  there  was  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  procu-am.    The  col  lege  on  the  other  hand  allegedly  desired  the 
Center  to  obtain  funds  to  aid  in  developing  the  new  multicampus 
tacilitios.     Although  Florida  Junior  College  district  encompasses 
tv.o  count  iufs,  only  in  the  county  of  location  (Duval)  was  adult  odu- 
caL.on  d.idiqnod  to  the  college. 

In  t>on3acola   (Kscambia  County)  where  Pi  An  I  was  also  chosen 
ti..:  ai;.;i.jnriont  of  adult  education  to  the  college  was  done  prior  to 
tae  -ounty  QPl's  knowledge  that  the  college*  was  to  be  separated 
Tor.  th.-:.r  .su:;o rvis ion.     Again  only  the  county  of  location  is  involv- 
in  tr.c  arrangomont  with  Santa  Rosa  county,  which  is  also  served  by 

.vniiacola  Junior  Coiloge,  maintaining  the  adult  program  in  the 
county  schools.     Tho  Escambia  DPI  obtained  the  designation  of  aroa 
vccu_ioral  t-nchnical  center  and  has  continued  to  serve  adults  despite 
t.'.'.  a':r.    .-nont  that  the  collGge  does  all  adult  education. 

i-rala  anv^       inosvi  1  Ic    (Marion  and  Alachua  Counties)  the 
jviviii  :  roqra;:;  iH  in  Punsacola  had  already  been  assigned  to  the 
-"'•^    '"^  :  -"^  ^ny  knowledge  that  the  coi:'cges  would  be  soparatcd 

•■'^         ■    ""  •'-•/  sciifjol::.     In  both  cases,   for  different  reasons,  tl:.- 
■    -   •■       "  •=   ;^»"'"?rvir.  r.an  rr:ovea  back  into  the  county  schooli.. 

■  ■ •      •  •  -""V.  was  said  to  .-.avo  been  tho  ro.rjlt  of 

■    •  '  ^-V  'director  who  was  unhappy  with  the  way  tho 

^  .  ^  v,i:i:..n  tho  cor.oqc  sotting,  primarily  bocauso  there 

■■■       •  L.:.!-    foe.;  he  cliarn-.'.d .     Another  factor  in  the  move 

*  •«■  :;.'•'');•,.    '■■•(-  ri:''  of  rocin]    i  r: rat  ic-.  ,    /.  ,  • 

*       -  -v-'-ic;;  >;.T  -  .-.nt  i.vin'-r  atili/od.     Meanwhile  ,  :5ant.T  r.  ■  Collcqo 
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wan  dosiqnatod  the  area  vocational  technical  center.    With  no 
apparent  acrimony  the  decision  was  made  to  transfer  the  remedial 

:>orLii  n        the  procjram  back  to  the  county  schools  although  adult 
vocational  and  MDTA  programs  are  offered  at  the  college.    A  single 

i.;oard  governs  both  institutions. 

fr  Ocala^  a  new  superintendent  faced  with  the  problem  of 
Laiidir-d  now  facilitios  because  of  integration  and  an  increasing 
:ic:hool  :  v  ui.it u^n  soutjht  to  gain  the  adult  program  back  allegedly 
lo  rcceiv-.}  the  tjxtra  units  for  supervision  and  capital  outlay  which 
woul(i  Acci\..    \o  thi>  adult  program.     In  this  case  the  college,  where 
r  .  J  adult   procjram  wa.^  clearly  viewed  as  a  low  cost  program  which 

b.;?:pc  rt  our  .'nusic  program  and  one  which  enhances  the  college' 
i.:.a  ju  in  t:  c  community/'  there  was  strong  resistance  to  giving  up 
a  .y  r.uLi  .^::\        tho  adult  program.     The  Coordinating  Council  called 
for  m  zr.'^  rv  julationii  net  only  once  where  a  number  of  issues 
. lua . r.::    .Jult  ad  j  ja*^  ion  r.ponsorship  was  on  the  agenda.  Florida 
iv;::rra;  ^  sorws  t.irec  counties  but  only  in  Marion  County 

z::c     juit  :  roijrar.  in  contention.     Howcvr^r,  within  the  Coordi- 
*  :  -  : '.v;  iri::ci'i   c^it?  iiisucn  wt?ro  faced  on  institutional  lines,  i.e., 
-  .•\^.di\*iL  aPid  t\\     occupat ionvil  df^an  as  opposed  to  throe. 

*  ...  .       .         .*  ,:;.]••;.'.;    ind  t:.        vcjcational  directors.     The  vote  a^ 

.  i.;.;u"  ;i  :..c:uj:ji.*u ,    it  wa3  reported,  and  the  council 

— -    -  '  *   1.'  ^uc   .^f  who  v;as  to  do  adult  education  wa^ 

*     •  -  *  *  ■  ^    '  i-^M         r-  r  of  i.aucation  wiio  assigned  remedial 
•  i    •  ■        .  -  '     .  v:^...  propc^r  t<}  county  .iloru;  with  qoneral 

-.  '    ''i:.:y  vr.ixv,  •     .  c-ollc-7C  miilntains  the  adult  voca- 

 ;   ;  i.^  ;rai;;j  n.av  iiavc  rutiectud  taC 

'f   L...-     :  fcctiveness  or  tne  colloqe  aqc  program. 
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Tampa  is  illustrative  of  a  county  whore  Plan  III  is  in  opera* 
tion.     Hillsborouqh  Conununity  College  (HCC)  was  organized  late  and 
nad  just  comG  into  existence  in  1968.    The   Hillsborough  BPI  had  a 
lonq  history  in  vocational  and  adult  programming  and  a  strong 
a.Tqtcssivo  administrator  who  is  responsible  for  both  programs.  A 
roi:r  rillion  dollar  area  vocational-technical  center  was  built  by 
the  County  r>rhool  system  and  when  the  college  became  independent 
:.ar -  ly  ono  yoar  after  its  formation,  the  issue  of  which  institution 
v;aa  to  ciT  t.\a  adult  education  was  no  contest.     HCC  agreed  to  do 
conmunity  .^trvice  which  is  defined  as  non-credit  programs  for  adults 
az  a  :x:st~scconddry  level. 

Ccn.rdinatinq  Council  developed  here  was  an  active  and 
appu:  _-nti','  functional  force.     On  this  council  are  the  designates  of 

.'r  ..■i.ido.-;t  and  the  Superintendent  which  means  that  the  top  adF.inis- 
..  t  vocational  and  adult  education  meet  regularly  with  repre- 

nta;i.vr:;  ..f  the  public   (3  members)   to  discuss  mutual  concern.;  a.ia 
c  :r'i .  r.atc  the  ir  vocational  and  adult  activities.     The  second  presi- 
ix.ir.  .    ■.  :iC.C   :.;  :j;-i;.loso.nhical ,  co-.  jonial  to  thiz  arranvjemu:nt .  Coming 

.on  o:'  a  Ooan  of  Community  Services  and  Continuing  Fdu- 
:  !;ily  compr^.-henGi  ve  community  colloqc  in  another  stato, 

r  ..at  "tnc  colleqc  can't  do  cvcrythinq  an-,  it  is 
cor.ce.-.trat-..-  our  efforts  and  let  other  community  insti- 
>L   ti.i^--  car.  do  ijosz.-'^     HCC  is  a  one-county  commanitv 


•'OS  1 


'.-.iTA  ct   L. ..•  ;<_•  :ivc  loc  li  comnuniticH  which  woro  examined 
-ov^-ral  furcoF.  at  v/ork  relaLive  to  the  msti- 
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-.  .:r.  >.  a:-l'orq,   I're.-.  i  dont ,  f!ills;:ourcuirh 

iar, -1,   .  lor. da,  October  1973. 


tutional  Sfxmsorship  and  the  extent  of  coordination.    The  crucial 
factor,  which  appeared  far  more  important  than  who  rationally  and 
praqmaticnlly  was  bost  able  to  deliver  what  adult  education  to  what 
cliontelc  in  tho  community,  were  outside  of  adult  education.  Adult 
education  in  Florida  is  so  closely  allied  with  its  big  brother 
vocational  education,  both  functionally  and  structurally,  that 
issues  in  vocational  education  appeared  to  decide  what  was  done 
with  adult  '.'ducat ion. 

CI  ;    :      which  have  multi-county  districts  appear  to  be  in 
contention  for  the  adult  program  only  within  the  county  of  location. 
This  i.o:icis  uo  woakf  n  t  iie  argument  that  the  colleges  are  philo- 
sophica  .  /  committL'd  to  bring  a  comprehensive  educational  program 
*:o  the  p'jraons  within  their  district.    Adult  programming  tendon;  to 
i)C  cor.ccr.  r-.-.tted  in  a  few  locations  in  a  fairly  small  area  even 
^ncuc:..   :     v.-.i?  said  to  be  decentralized. 

jevjiopment  of  now  f aciliti Ci-' ,  use  of  emnty  facilities, 
-o-r^tr,.nt  ta  r.  pec  if  lc  hiqh  cost  programs  appear  to  stimulate 
a  .T.         .:  -n  c-*:suai   iatijrest  in  who  should  administer  adu.  t  programs 
civ.-.t.r  1  *.ut  iijn.     As  head  count  dropped  in  baccalaureate  pro- 

'        -        .'i  ^rida  coliecj.j.;,  t '.o   .mportanco  of  the  no:.-c:od.. c 
.    .  .-.   i::>>-ar--(i  to  :jo   i  ntrnsi  r  iod  . 

/  cr.or-Ji  nat  :  r;f,-  council  wa.y  operating  amonq  the  five 

■ '•      '  -    -•rjJ:.;>i.     Tr.is  co'.mcil  was  ir  the  or.n-county  college 

..  Ki    .ricjin.Tily  adopted  ^lan  JTI  and  -n  which  the 
•  ;c.-.r  . .  .mo    .  .;*rnn(:  vocit  i  onal/adul  t  pro.jrart  a.;  well  as  a 

^'  ;  .  ••'t-  v;/,  i  c  1 1  ly  is  comri  t  ^0'-i  <-o  linitin* 

.;      —  v;.i/4r    j  c  i..  reasonably  accornpi  i f:h  . 
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The  patterns  of  how  coordination  operates  is  demonstrated 
currently  in  how  those  five  loca\  areas  are  handling  the  community 
school  movement.     In  Ocala,  Pensacola,  and  Jacksonville  the  communit 
scliool  movement  was  allcgndly  initiated  hy  superintendents  struggling 
to  win  back  adult  education  programs  and  their  supporting  "units." 
In  eacTh  of  chose  cities  the  racial  integration  of  the  schools  and 
tho  rusultinq  problems  in  relocating  schools  and  building  new 
lAciliLios  were  said  to  have  been  contributing  factors  in  the 
Donrd.i'  aesirinq  to  reqain  adult  "units."     It  would  appear  that  the 
more  aqqrossivo  proqram  that  the  county  school  can  mount  in  communit 
education  i ho  qroater  the  cooperation  of  the  college  with  the  county 
school   in  coordinatinq  these  programs. 

In  GainGsvilLo,  operating  under  a  modified  Plan  I,  and  in 
Tanpa,  whore  ."Ian  III  is  currently  operating,  the  situations  are  quit 
dif-.\^rent.      Tr.  Gainesville  the  community  school  program  is  run 
ac;,-;i.-. *  rativoLy  separate  from  the  adult  program  within  the  county 
..:.;ool.     Unusual  coordination  at  the  operational  level  has  occurred 
^-L..>j..r  SunL.i  Ke  Coirununity  College,  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
:  .uj   "nrrriun^  ty  School  Cc-ordmator  but  the  regular  meetings  of  these 
.o-r.itiio..  ,]  porsonnt-  L  ao  not  include  the  director  of  adult  educatior 
•  :  '  r.of  -'ci  t.i;.it  the  University  of  Florida  has  a  centCi.-  for 
•').;•  •  i.iuc  i*_i()n  on  its  campus. 

.; .  ;  :  ;,bor()u«i::  County   (V-iaipa)   the  community  schools  system, 
1-    ;  .••.v.iLn  r.r  ;  1  ciT.ios,  was  simply  incorporated  into  the 
.  ir . .  ,    I'Vivv,  w.  •  i i -orian ized  county  adult  education  program. 
•"•..••-Vjr'I  in  :1  V  '..i.i  cornu.;  I  ty  school  proqrams  in  these  areas  are 
; :  *"  :'• -r'.  r;  t   in  i;'.t>ir  oiiilosophy  and  scope. 
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Jacksonville  and  Tampa  programs  are  unusual  contrasts  since 
both  procjrams  are  in  Large  cities  where  in  one  case  the  adult  pro-, 
qrams  are  found  in  the  county  schools  and  in  the  other  case  in  the 
colloqo.    The  Jacksonville  community  school  program  is  process 
orionted  following  the  tradition  of  LeTart  and  Minzey^while  the 
Tarr»pa  :)rogriin  is  program  oriented  following  the  more  conservative 
Wxng  of  the  community  scliool  movement. 

it  ij  therefore  concluded  that  although  Florida  has  the 
least  confi^ct  ridden  system  of  any  of  the  five  states  studied^ 
t:ho  coordination  of  adult  education  is  far  from  ideal.     Adult  pro- 
grams of  high  quality  have  developed  in  Florida  in  both  the  county 
.choDl  and  tne  college  systems  sometimes  despite  the  institutional 
notivat*. ion  f      or  philosophical  commitment  to  sponsoring  the  pro- 
grams.    C*-:!  '  m  one  local  area  studied  was  coordination  of  adult 
cducatin    qci.M  on  as  o  continuous  conscious  process.     This  area 
v;i"  ilil  .^'V-^rouqli  .ind  it  was  concluded  that  the  reason  for  these 

.  forts  wa^^  c  ?cau3c  of  the  very  closely  balanced  power  relationships 
ot^  fr:>.Vi  tne  strong  personality  of  the  assistant  superintonuont 

:'  VQcat-i-^r.^  1   t-ducation  in  the  county  schools  and  the  philosophical 

tn-j   L  irn  i  tat  ior.:i  of  the  college  held  by  u-ho  college 
i.r.L.  f:i-\ors  appeared  to  attenuate  the  potential  cf 

r/vr  aci,/,\  education  programs. 

.  /  ..■■'[arte   ."ind     jck     .  Minzey^  Commun  ity  ICducation : 

:r<;r.i  t;;  sMiiJiaM.i,  Mich,:     Pendell  Publishing  Co.  ^ 
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h  Summary 

''l^'^^ida  has  shown  a  strong  commitment  to  adult  education  ever 
since  adult  education  was  included  in  the  minimum  foundation  program 
in  1947.     This  commitment  has  been  continually  renewed.     In  1955 
the  1947  law  was  amended  to  allow  more  flexibility  and  more  money 
for  adult  programs.     In  1963,  when  the  community  colleges  were 
separated  from  the  county  schools,  the  community  college  MFP  also 
included  adult  education. 

Both  the  county  schools  and  the  community  colleges  are 
cncouraqod  by  legislation  and  by  tradition  to  offer  adult  education. 
:;owoyer,  only  the  community  colleges  are  required  to  do  so  by  law. 
Several  fj.ctors  determine  which  institution  will  sponsor  the  primary 
adul L  oduc.tion  program  in  a  given  county.    Most  of  these  factors 
are  unrel  \  ted  to  which  institution  is  best  able  to  deliver  a  certain 
rypo  of  adult  education  to  a  certain  type  of  clientele.  Rather, 
.r.sL :  Lj.^w  i.il   sponsorr>hip  is  more  likely  decided  on  historical 
;;.-jcou  r.r- ,  the  oxternalities  accruing  to  sponsorship  of  programs, 
lorn:  po:itLcal  or  situational  pressures  outside  of  adult  education, 

.f  relative  strcingth  of  the  programs  and  personalities  within 
:  Hy.-;or:i.     :t  --lould  also  be  noted  that  it  does  appear  that  strong 

;al  corrmi  tment  to  adult  education  sometimes  accrues  within 
<.r.   :  ... r...tion  regardless  of  che  reasons  that  it  obt    .ned  sponsor- 
Ly  .-.ur  ..  -^ri  ty . 

/  l";.o;Kr:i     Lor  Lea  has  d-.;veloped  a  seemingJ  y  workable  system 

:.  ..^:twcrr\  the  comr^.unity  collctcs  and  the  county  schools 
-  ;  xV-,-   lOJa^  ai'::^iii  iJtuciicjd  showcd  evidence  of  regular 
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a, — 

S    conscious  coordinated  activity  between  the  two  institutions.  Many 

V    ndminist-rators  see  adult  programs  as  means  by  which  to  attract 

state  funds  or  other  rosourccs,  and  are  less  interested  in  coordina- 
tion than  in  obtaining  the  potential  resources.     The  one  area  which 
was  coordinating  its  adult  education  efforts  was  marked  by  a  strong 
adult  program  in  the  county  schools,  and  a  conunitment  by  the  presi- 
dent -it  the  college  to  concentrate  his  efforts  only  on  what  his 
college  co^l^  do  best  whic'i  was  not  already  being  done  in  the 
co.Tunar.itv. 

T'odorai  funds  have  had  a  clear  influence  on  the  scope  and 
r.:iz-..-j  cjT  j.zjill  education  in  Florida.     Between  196-1  and  1970,  ABE 
mcreaijc  :t'j  jcanding  threefold  relative  to  general  adult  education, 
-ed-.-ra:  ..uppor::   ror   .d..lt  education  of  all  kinds  rose  from  2.7  n^.illion 
dolia;-i.  : 1964  to  4.3  million  in  1970.     However,  Florida,  unlike 
-.r;"o  i.t...r  ..t  ;tT.v-!S ,  did  not  during  the  aixt:-  f:  increase  its  roli.inr- 
.  :'    i       .       -..lo  for  r.vlult  education.  Flor "  da '  s  share  of  the  tutc^I 
ion  expenditures  rose  from  54  per  cent  in  ].964  to  68 
I  or  .'t»:\,         Ij7j.      :•    .state  monies  for  non-crodit  commun  ^y  colleg- 
'    -r.;         :■     .       adjd  i  r.  the  calculations,  Florida's  snare  risf^s 


o 
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ILLINOIS  CASE  STUDY 


Introduction 

Illinois,  the  fifth  most  populous  state  in  the  nation, 
n'tji.itoreu  some  eleven  million  citizens  in  the  1970  census,  of 
wnich  jonc  seven  million  resided  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  of  Chicago.     This  350-mile  long  state  with  its 
hiqhlv  industrialized  northeast  corner  had  about  30  million  acres 
...  r^rr.:  r.nd  in  1964  and  ranked  fifth  eimong  all  states  in  the  value 
of  ^Ls  farm  products  sold.     Aside  from  Chicago,  there  are  only 
tvo  other  SMSA's  with  200,000  or  more  population  and  three  SMSA's 
..'ith  po::ulacion  below  200,000  in  Illinois. 

Accordinqiy ,   Illirio's  represents  a  state  v/hich  /las  ..icjnl^ 
:xv        -.t  vjr.vu:ij  cjf  citizens.     The  rural  southern  portion  c.f 
,:ta:.c,  characterized  by  political  conservatism,  vigorously  contc^^ts 
L.i..    oavy  aomar.ds  on  state  resources  made  by  the  hiqi. industrializec 
.'.or.  .  ai  population  of  Chicago  and  its  metropolitan  are.\. 

"  .  •    state's  :jcpulaL^on  is  12.8  per  cent  ula^.;  and  3.3  per 
.  _  .  .  of  Spanish.     Bot.a  black  and  Spanish-spcakinq  .juj..c..^ 

T  .a.  ...  ,  a^  J  T'orcenta'^C!  of  total  population  with  most  of 
......3  z.^':'.:   .'jr.  qo'^nq  1.0  ^.v:  Chicago  area.     Aoproximatcly  8  per  cent 

w ;   '3  population  was  characterized  by  poverty  in  1969  with 

•l^;,         r  J  .V...-.  ;  Ar::c,   34  ,  500  receiving  old  ago  assistance,  47,700 
.:..^ca.   a- ..  X.I  t  d.;c<_-  ai^.v^  4j,20vj  Luccivin^  a_d   to  Liie 

t.-)cjl.y  d  - a;jied .     Ov^r  $607  million  were  spent  xr.  _070 
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for  all  types  of  public  assistance  which  ranked  Illinois  as  fifth 
-       amoiq  the  states  in  total  expenditvires  for  welfare. 

On  the  other  hand  Illinois  is  ranked  sixth  among  the  states 
in  per  capita  personal  income  with  manufacturing,  wholesale  retail 
trade  and  services  the  major  sources  of  employment.    Illinois  invests 
$218  per  capita  and  $937  per  pupil  in  public  school  education  with 
2,357,000  children  and  youth  enrolled. 

Some,  three  million  adults  20  years  or  older  are  without  a 
r.iqh  school  dipioma  in  Illinois.    About  six  per  cent  of  those  25 
years  or  cider  have  not  completed  five  years  of  school.    On  the 
other  hxnd,  ^53,573  students  were  carolled  in  the  132  Illinois 
insc.tutio/iS  of  higher  education  in  1970  and  $963  million  was 
:  ;'or.cl:id  in  current  operations.    The  median  number  of  years  of 
3cnooi.ng  conploted  is  10.5  years,  whites  having  10.7  and  blacks 
C  /oars. 

v:  cne  ratification  of  the  new  state  constitution  in  i^'^C, 
fio  orrt,ini::..t:^oa  of  the  educational  o;.wOrprise  in  Illinoi:3  recently 
..r.c  r>-^..-.   .  .-...jor  change.    Ai.  oi  1973,  two  major  boards  are  i  -oc.-:3Lb^ 

or        ^.-  .a.'.c..     iziomcntary,  secondary,  adult  and  vocational 
-  "        ■  .inci.,'r  the  State  Boa.-d  of  Education;  communicy  jrl.e  os, 

-     and  universities  are  u-^'rr  the  Board  of  Hi.^hcr  .'Jdu- 
^   -       •  :  -.re  VII-1}.     rr.c  Superintendent  cf  Public  Instruc- 

•v.o  ..ii-    '.voc  -  .d,  w.il  nc^  bo  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
-.^.c.  ration        ac Liivitiws;  of  mutu:  ..  interest  t 
-ir.-   Ki^i.jned  to  ^  Standing  Joint  Education  Conunittce 
■       rj.er.'  of  bot.'.  bOurCa, 
.V.  .T-u.wr  public  univcrMtios  with  three  camrjuses  each, 
ERjC  '      .r.ur-y.jar  and  two  upper  division  public  universities,  throe 
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State  colleges  and  38  public  cofflmunity  college  districts  (47 
campuses)  comprise  the  public  higher  education  system.    The  comnon 
schools  are  organized  in  elementary,  high  school  (dual)  and  unit 

mz  ■ 

districts  of  which  there  were  1,054*  within  the  102  counties.  Each 
constitutes  an  Educational  Service  Region.    Adult  education  was  a 
permissive  function  of  the  common  schools  under  the  old  constitu- 
tion.   It  has  been  a  mandated  function  of  the  community  colleges 
since  the  state  system  was  organized  in  1965.^ 

Historical  Developinent 

Development  of  Adult  Education 

More  is  known  about  the  development  of  adult  education  in 
Chicago  and  northern  Illinois  than  is  documented  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  state.    The  Chicago  adult  program  began  in  1863  and  by  1894 
had  expanded  to  52  locations  serving  neasrly  20,000  adults.    A  peak 
enrollment  of  70,000  was  reached  in  1931  when,  because  of  financial 
difficulties,  the  number  of  adult  schcolr  was  reduced  to  six. 

By  1948,  the  enrollment  was  45,00(  with  remedial  programs 
operated  by  12  evening  schools  and  an  adult  day  school  and  Americani- 
zation classes  held  in  115  centers.    At  its  zenith  in  growth  in 
1930-31  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  budget  in  Chicago 
was  assigned  to  adult  education. 

■^Thcre  were  11,955  common  school  districts  in  1945, 

2 

SB  1188  requires  that  by  1974  every  area  in  the  state  be 
in  a  community  college  district.     At  least  three  new  districts  have 
already  been  formed. 
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Adult  education  throughout  the  state  was  much  laore  perlph- 
eral  than  tne  programs  developed  in  Chioac^  -.    The  first  high  school 
evening  program  to  be  accredited  was  a  Chicago  ichool  (Englewood) 
in  1922. 

In  March,  1962,  a  compulsory  progreun  in  basic  elementary 
education  was  initiated  by  the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid 
and  tho  Chicago  Board  of  Education — a  cooperative  venture  with  the 
objective'  of  "social  uplife  through  the  exercise  of  social  discipline. 
This  program  became  the  model  fox  the  state  whereby  the  welfare 
department  recruited  and  screem^id  adults  and  contracted  with  the 
public  schools  to  give  the  students  remedial  education. 

7ho  program  was  funded  through  provisions  of  the  Public 
Wolfare  .'cienviments  of  1962  (Social  Rehabilitation  Service  or  SRS) 
^hicr*  pr  /iced  75  per  cent  of  the  funds  through  federal  assistance 
if  r.atcr.cd  L/  25  per  cent  in  state  funds.     This  allocation  of  funds 
Jo.-     1..  tr.ii.ing  of  public  aid  participants  marks  the  first  state 
oupi^ort  t3r  adult  education  in  Illinois. 

xD6  0  a  number  of  locally  sponsored,  fee-supported  adult 
:  :  :  r  tr.irt  hid  grown  u?  in  the  Northern  Illinois  area  and  a  professional 
...     J latio:.,  che  Northern  lilincis  Round  Table,  had  been  organized 

k.:ji .r.iiion  with  a  professor  at  The  University  of  Chicago.  l:.xs 
.  .on,  along  with  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

.  .J ii.  icc .03PI),  sponsored  a  study  of  public  school  adult  education 

'.  P  '    i         :  .'^rd,   "Massive  Attack  on  Literacy:     The  Cook 
;:x:>i  -uirrico/'   I  no  American  Library  Association  Bulletin  ^ 

^vii'j.^:  :r.  S.  K]rjLzi^-,:\     »jt  al  •  ,  Public  School  Adult  Educai:ion 
.    '  rt,.'rr.  I  111. .01.^    Jspri  nqf  iel3T    Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
^"u..  .^c  lADcruction,  1966). 
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This  survey  of  nine  counties,  excluding  but  surrounding 
Chicago,  covered  sixty-three  knoim  progress  and  collected  data  on 
fifty-five.    Forty-«ight  of  these  progress  served  nearly  100,000 
adult  students,  whose  level  of  education  was  above  the  national 
mean,  with  avocational  and  vocationally-oriented  curricula.  These 
urograms  tended  to  be  self-supporting  for  direct  costs,  with  the 
di. -strict  bearing  the  indirect  costs.    Ten  of  these  programs  enrolled 
1:  :wecn  1,000  and  2,000  students  each;  eighteen  of  the  programs 
enrolled  from  2,000  to  over  6,000  students.^ 

Thus  when  federal  ABE  funds  became  available,  Illinois  had 
a  fairly  large  number  of  locally  supported  public  school  adult 
programs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state;  a  large  high  school 
credit  program,  an  Americanization  program,  some  vocational  adult 
education  progreuns  in  tY>e  city  of  Chicago,  and  scattered,  locally 
sponsored  classes  m  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  public  assistance  educational  program  funded  with  SRS 
monies  and  known  as  t.he  10-22.20  progrzun  from  its  designation  in 
the  School  Code  of  Illinois  provided  four  million  dollars  for  the 
1962-1964  biennium  and  $50,000  for  its  administration  in  the  OSPI. 
'Ihc  OSPI  staff,  which  had  consisted  of  one  half-time  position  since 
1340  to  administer  GED  testing  and  the  veterans'  program,  was  t.icn 
able  to  brinq  in  one  full-time  person  in  1963  to  implement  this 
jrgod  publicly  funded  program. 

The  job  in  1963  for  the  OSPI  was  "one  of  missionary  work."^ 
T;,  V.U3  diffLCJlt  to  rjet  public  schools  to  sponsor  a  remedial  program 

^Ibid. ,  p.  7. 

2  Jnt   rvi.'v;  with  Clark  L'sarcy,  Director  of  Adult  Education  Unit 
■  :>:•:,  ir.  oprinqfiold,   Illinois  on  October  10,  1972. 
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for  persons  on  public  assistance.    However,  it  was  estimated  that 
by  January,  1965,  some  220  programs  were  operational  for  about 

10,000  students  in  the  state  in  54  of  the  102  most  highly  populated 
counties.^    Although  these  figures  seem  high  to  state  officials 
it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made. 

In  1965  a  major  step  forward  was  the  dividing  o"  the  state 
into  three  regions  and  the  placing  of  a  full-time  state  consultant 
into  each  region.    With  this  enlarged  staff,  specific  help  in 
programming  was  made  possible  to  local  adult  educators. 

The  year  1965  also  marks  the  emerg*  ice  of  a  system  of  Public 
Junior  Colleges  in  Illinois.  Joliet,  Illinois  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  American  Public  Junior  College  in  1901,  but  growth  was  slow 
with  the  pattern  generally  being  the  extension  of  grades  13  and  14 
upward  from  the  high  school  or  unit  districts.  In  1930  there  were 
six  public  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  aid  in  the  1940 's  six  addi- 
t:'   r  .'  colleges  were  organized. 

Howcvor,  until  1331  junior  colleges  developed  w  tho  t 
":cr:  •  Tlativo  sanction.     In  1931      j-^iatijn  was  pass.v.  .-'ihorizing 
t;.o  Chica(]o  Board  of  Education  to  manage  and  provide  or»e  ju  .i^.- 
coiloqe  offerinq  not  more  than  two  years  beyond  h _qh  school  as  a 

.JL  of  the  public  school  svotcn  in  the  city.     The  c  "  Jn^c.qo 

naa  GSLaulished  a  junior  college  in  1911,  first  operating  the  pro- 
■ira  a  at   ".v  voral  hiqh  schools  and  finally  consolidating  the  efforts 
1.    .'..-ir.K'  Hign  Sc.ool.     7nroats  by  those  questioning  the  legality  of 
t;'.»-  Ca.^.kjo  City  Junior  College  were  the  impetus  for  the  1931 

'rocnieiqr.  AiSisoc  ia  tc.i ,   Inc.,  Kducational  i^chabi  litQtion ; 
.  . • .    ;f   'j.  '     ■  • '•  •  -•  i . ■ .  •gtio-'  ''re J"; rim  o  1"  •  htj  ..l.^Lc 

7:""  friin'o:  n   (Chi  t/aVjoT   CrcLnToigh  Associates,   Inc.,  February, 
1.  Ootj  ;  ,   I'l .    20  . 
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legislation;  in  1937  further  legiilatlvft  action  extended  this  same 
auJiority  to  the  entire  atate.^ 

The  large  number  of  veterans  seeking  a  college  education 
following  World  War  II  caused  serious  problems  in  higher  education. 
In  1947  the  University  of  Illinois  had  only  16,000  places  for  an 
cotxinatcd  anticipated  enrollment  of  23,000.    To  resolve  this  impasse, 
twc-year  branch  campuses  were  organized  in  the  state  and  later  two 
of  t  jso  institutions  (Danville,  Galesburg)  became  parts  of  the 
jur.ior  colleges.    One  notable  exception  was  the  vocational/technical 
institute  operated  by  Southern  Illinois  University  in  Carbondale 
which  continues  to  operate  as  a  part  of  that  institution. 

Meanwhile  there  were  pressures  on  the  legislature  by  the 
public  and  the  staffs  of  the  existing  junior  colleges  to  give 
recognition,  establish  a  clear  legal  status,  and  provide  state 
financing  for  these  programs.    In  1951  legislation  established  the 
junior  college  as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  but  it  was  not 
until  1955  that  financial  support  of  $100  per  student  was  provided 

by  the  state.    This  financial  support  was  increased  to  $200  per 

2 

student  m  1957. 

No  state  funds  were  available  for  site  and  facility  develop- 
.T.ont  until  1959  when  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  encouraging  the 
vJiitaoiiorjTient  of  separate  junior  college  districts  with  separate 

and  taxing  authority  and  changing  the  basis  of  state  support 

-^Cl.fford  Erickson,  "Rebirth  in  Illinois,"  Junior  Colleges; 
0  V'jar.j/50  Stnbos^   (ed. )  Roger  Yarrington  (Washington:  American 
..jsociation  of  Junior  Colleges,  1969),  p.  180. 
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for  operating  expenses  to  $7.60  per  credit  hour.     In  1961  Blackhawk 
Collcqc  became  the  first  college  organized  under  the  Area  Junior 
Colleqc  law;  two  more  junior  college  districts  opened  their  doors 
to  students  in  1965. 

With  the  formation  of  the  fioard  of  Higher  Education  (BIIE)  in 
1961,  a  series  of  studies  aim*     at  the  neMs  of  higher  education 
resulted  in  a  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Illinois  which 
was  accepted  by  the  legislature  in  1964.    Out  of  this  master  plan 
carr.1,  the  Iiii..ois  Junior  College  Act  (HB  1710)  passed  by  the  1965 
legislature.    Tnis  bill  created  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Board 
(now  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board  of  ICCB)  to  govern  the 
juriior      lieges  and  remove  the  colleges  from  the  common  school 
3yiwcm  by  making  the  ICCB  the  fifth  board  under  the  BHE.  Thu 
tv-r^i-  -.„  wer  of  college  campuses  operating  prior  to  1965  was  23. 
This  nu^Tier  grew  to  34  by  1967-68  and  to  47  by  1970-71. 

:hiG  movement  of  the  junior  colleges  :rom  under  tiic  admini:>- 
trati      of  rhe  OSPI  was  accomplished  without  major  controversy. 

t.'.cu'].'.  oor.e  indivxdualii  apparently  resisted  the  move,  the  ostrVl  is 
.-.on'..        J  ..oparato  i^oard  was  promoted  by  the  Illinois  Junior  Collage 
x_ -r. J-  and  the.  ;  associated  with  public  higher  cduc  t.  >;i. 

,   con.A;!- '.iaco  all  activitieii  of  the  junior  coMegw;.    i ' : - 
.r.i.  Lci-:        I'i.jhor   Education  has  more  recently  led  to  sugqesuiono 

  .  r.  >w  ad.'iir.i^ uertjd  d/  the  CSPI  for  support  of  adult  and 

.vriucation  at  the  poiit-seconc.  ry  level  more  rightly  Ijcl.^nq 
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The  Junior  College  Act  provided  for  (1)  Claes  I  junior 
colleges,  those  which  mt  population  as  well  as  assessed  valuation 
criteria  and  levied  a  special  tax  rate  for  junior  college  purposes, 
and  (2)  Class  II  junior  colleges,  those  not  meeting  the  Class  I 
criteria.    In  this  way,  colleges  which  had  already  been  established 
in  unit  or  high  school  districts  prior  to  the  1959  legislation 
wcro  incorporated  into  the  system  and  given  incentives  to  develop 
an  a. -onomous  taxing  base  and  to  broaden  their  program  to  meet  the 
program  objectives  mandated  to  the  junior  college. 

The  programs  of  the  junior  college  were  spelled  out  in  the 
legislation  as  "(1)  courses  in  liberal  arts,  sciences,  and  general 
education;  (2)  adult  education  coursesi  and  (3)  courses  in  occupational 
scml -technical  fields  leading  directly  to  employment.    At  least  15 
per  cent  of  all  courese  taught  must  be  in  fields  leading  directly 
to  employment,  one-half  of  which  courses  to  be  in  fields  other  than 
business  education."^ 

From  the  phrasing  of  the  legislation  it  is  clear  that  the 
legislature  clearly  intended  to  insure  a  comprehensive  curriculum. 
It  incorporated  specific  safeguards  into  the  law  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  occupational-technical  programs  and  adult  education 
as  well.     Projcntly  23  per  cent  of  the  state's  PTE's  are  in  occupa- 
tional-technical programs.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  technical 
schools  operated  oy  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois 
University  whoso  ultimate  destiny  was  not  clear.    Accordingly,  all 
c::i3ting  tv/o-year  institutions  were  provided  opportunities  to  belong 

^Tr.i.noij  Public  Junior  College  Act>  Illinoi::  Revised  Statutes, 
Ijov,  Jjctions  101-1  to  108-2,  State  Bar  Associatio;;  Edition. 
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to  the  system  and  qivcn  incentives  of  funds  for  site/facility 
development  and  operations  to  ancourage  all  the  institutions  to 

develop  a  comprehensive  curriculum  as  well  as  a  flzn  taxing  and 
population  base.    By  July  1,  1969,  all  colleges  had  obtained 
Class  I  status. 

Because  of  the  special  problems  associated  with  East  St. 
Louis — extremely  low  assessed  valuation  and  a  high  proportion  of 
undcrcducatcd  poor  persons — a  completely  state  financed  junior 
college  district  directly  responsible  to  the  ICCB  was  approved  for 
East  St.  Louis  in  1969. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  Vli-1,  total  appropriations  for 
higher  education  operating  expenses  in  Illinois  have  increased  561 
per  cent  from  FY  1959  to  FY  1973.  The  ICCB  began  to  receive  state 
appropriations  in  FY  1963  and  at  the -end  of  ten  years  these  appro- 
priations had  increased  828  per  cent.  In  the  initial  year  of 
operation  the  Illinois  Community  Colleges  received  4.5  per  cent  of 
1...0  tv  cal  hicfher  education  budget  and  in  following  years  7.5 

•?Y  Ivo?:,  3.1   (FY  1970)  and  10.7   (FY  1973)  per  cent  of  that  budget. 
..c-ual^y  tr.'^.ij  figures  underestimate  the  state's  commitment  to 
jon^rur.xt:'/  colloqcs  because  the  ICCB  figures  represent  state  support 
'-r.v    two  year  ir.stitution  while  the  totals  of  the  other 
-    :.'.c*-..:,  tuition  figures  also.     However,  the  state  funding 
z. .    jcrjur.iiy  ji  l^i-  oj  r,a2  aiway>-  remained  below  the  50  per  cent 
. .  V      r:c  r.-^-  r.d'.  c;  i.y  tno  Master  Plan  and  presently  stands  at 

•.  ;   (.■■:::  r  . 

:'..^.s  V'-TV  r.i  .id  growth  of  the  community  colleges  signified 
;  rapic;  ^.'5jrv.-.ifiO        auuit  education  activitier;.     Adult  education 
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enrollments  in  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division  in  the 
1970-71  fall  semester  were  12,777  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of 
169,961,  accounting  for  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  fall  enrollments 
in  community  colleges. 

TABLE  VII-1 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OPERATING  EXPENSES  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


In::,titutions  Years 

1959-60      1963-64      1967-68      1970-71  1973-74 


University  of 

Illinois  55,905        76,791      125,719      159,027  188,295 

Southern  Illinois 
University  15,183        27,097        51,153        74,296  81,372 

Board  of  Regents         —  —  43,212        62,073  80,400 

Board  of 

Governors  17,051        34,744        37,: 91        51,119  68,897 

Illinois  Community^ 

College  Board  —  6,738        22,536        35,831^  62,508 

Illinois  State 
.".olarship 

Commission  —  2,588        15,472        30,872  59,605 

Total  appropri- 
ations 88,139      148,170      301,136      441,386  582,347 
(including  retire- 
m*i.-it  and  adminis- 
trative costs  noc 
shown  above ) 


c 


Co.Tjnuniti'  college  figures  do  not  include  tuition  whii:.  ul. 
wUVir  :i:;urco  include  not  only  state  appropriations  from  the  G-rura 
:vev<^;.ac  Fund  ^ut  also  appropriations  from  the  Income  Fund  wha.ch  is 
1.1  fact  tuition  income. 


Louis . 


^Includes  2,131,300  for  State  Ccnrounity  College  -  East  St. 
^Includes  2,968,780  for  State  Community  College  -  Ease  Jt. 
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No  data  are  available  on  adult  enrollments  within  the  community 
colleges  prior  to  1965. 

In  this  same  period  additional  state  funds  became  available 
for  adult  education  within  the  common  schools.    In  1965  federal 
ABE  funds,  together  with  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  funds 
tor  public  aid  students,  made  programs  in  remedial  education 
avaiiabio  for  all  citizens.    The  ten  per  cenc  matching  funds  for 
fodorai  ABE  money  were  allocated  at  the  state  l^vel  and  these  funds, 
as  wcii  as  the  SRS  funds,  were  utilized  to  increase  options  for 
cla:3S  z>izc  and  full-time  day  programs.    Until  1967  these  funds 
were  channeled  only  through  common  school  districts. 

Rolacions  between  Public  Schools  and  Community  Colleges 

The  availability  of  state  support  for  adult  education  within 

common  school  system,  coinciding  with  the  initiating  of  a 

con.prehensive  community  college  system  which  mandated  adult  educa- 

Lic.-.  offer i.nqs  ao  a  requirement  for  Class  I  status,  resulted  in  a 

jar.fUct  oc-CAccn  administrators  representing  these  two  institutions. 

..Ir.ncjgh  "  .ry  little  documentation  is  available  on  the 

-nL.  .j.  ..y  ana  scope  cf  these  tensions,  the  following  statement 

^  ^dzrac^j.  z.:c   acrimony  of  the  debate  as  early  as  1955: 

^ -:c  jr-jj^:.-        19b. I  attended  a  faceting  of  the  Northeri"! 
-■i'^.oi-   : -.'Urid  ""hcj  junior  college  system  under  the 

.,j;.„r  v/i:3  ]ust  coring  ir.to  being.     Most  of  the  conversa- 

t.-.a^  r-  etint;,  made  up  largely  of  adult  educators  from 
...i^c  oc.;ooi  zii^triccF. ,  co.itered  around  whether  or  not  the 
::.i.r.r  cclle>:o:  wore  going  to  take  over  or  "grab"  the  e.-:istinc. 
rr.  iraru   fror:  the  public  schools.     A  .Tia^ority  of  the  group 
•jorcj  v.:ry  threatened  about  the  possibilities.     I  think  taev 
..  .vc  been  proven  wrong. 


'r--  in.-:  .J.   .5aren:;on,   "Extension  Education:     the  Univer^i ity  •  i 
■.. .     .    /i.cA.  '  :>roc-:odingr.  Fourth  Anr.ual  Illinois  Junior  College 
—      •^'-'■:-o    :^"pr^ngf leld:   Illinois  Junior  College  Board,  19^^)  ,  p',  31. 
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What  were  the  issues  and  conditions  which  led  to  the  con- 
flict which  did  develop  and  which,  despite  Sorenson's  observations, 
continued  to  be  voiced  through  1973?^    One  major  point  of  contention 
was  that  some  newly  emerging  junior  colleges  wanted  to  transfer 
administratively  to  their  programs  those  portions  of  existing  public 
s.  r.  >ol  adult  programs  which  qualified  for  state  reimbursement. 
Of   ^    the  college  wanted  the  high  school  district  to  continue 
.lot       r  the  program  and  from  the  perspective  of  some  adult  education 
d..  jcors  the  net  result  was  no  change  in  the  program  except  that 
registration  for  participants  became  more  complex  and  sometimes 
requir^u  travel  to  the  campus.^ 

In  order  to  expand  the  adult  programs  some  semantic  elusive- 
ness  along  with  what  some  labeled  as  an  overly  permissive  approval 
system  oy  the  ICCB  caused  the  legislative  intent  of  the  Junior 
Colleg.'  Act  to  be  expanded.    State  reimbursement  within  the  college 
system  was  based  on  credit  and  the  law  read,  "per  credit  hour  or 
equivalent."    The  legislative  intent  was  generally  thought  to  refer 
to  ^:uarter  hour  or  semester  hour  in  equivalents.    However  some 
collora^  -r.terpreted  the  word  "equivalent"  to  mean  credit  or  its 
^caxv::..a-  and  to  this  end  the  term  "credit  equivalency"  or  "msti- 
c-c^i.-.a^  orodit"  -.sas  developed.     In  some  colleges  institutional 
creait  v.jb  given  for  any  course  for  which  an  audience  could  be 
recrui:_a.     B.-cause  all  courses  were  reimbursed  at  the  same  rate 
r._.;a::ii  .5  3  or  their  cost  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
-  .c.  reot  irt  adult  education  was  not  somewhat  opportunistic. 

^Ch.:rlGs  ;iu.ton,  Memo  to  the  Task  Force  on  Adult  and  Continuxn-, 
iiducac.on,  dated  October  26,  1973,  p.   3.  ^onx.iiiUxn., 

^I':!':^'"?!'  ';'"^'^-/;^'^5  chessman,  Director  of  Adult  Lducation, 

^v>io:r;:ui;irc'^cSioirss^        ''''     ^^^^^^^  ' 
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The  selective  transfer  desired-„an»ly .  to  transfer  to  tha  college 
only  courses  eligible  for  rein*ur.ement-a.  well  as  the  insistence 
th...  participants  register  for  and  receive  "credit  equivalency-  or 
"institution  credU-  made  the  motivation  of  the  -unior  college 
administrators  suspect  for  so^e  public  school  personnel. 

Prom  the  pubUc  school  administrators'  point  of  view,  their 
programs,  developed  under  highly  marginal  conditions,  were  being 
used       .  means  towards  some  end  which  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
t.c.  bo.c  interest  of  their  constituency  or  their  own  institutional 
pro,.rao.     Recognizing  that  reimbursement  was  much  higher  under  the 
junior  college  apportionment  procedures,  many  felt  that  the 
aggressive  movements  of  the  college  personnel  would  be  hard  to 
combat.     I.  some  cases  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  or  economic 
.-.ec.s.ity  the  superintendent  of  a  system  insisted  that  the  adult 
educator  gxve  part  of  the  public  school  program  to  the  college. 
•r.  at  least  one  case,  the  administrator  saw  a  well-developed  avoca- 
..o...a.  a.-,d  lo.suro  time  program  lose  one-half  its  participants 
^cc...,.  Of  th...  ro.traxnts  incumbent  upon  the  newly  formed  college 
to  adramistor  the  program.^ 
.•'art-t.n-..  a. .ale  education  directors,  many  for  the  first 
....vo  .;.poctations  of  becoining  full-time  now 
v,.r.  available  for  high  school  credit  and  basic 
■     However,  some  college  personnel,  noting  that 
r...-.r  .nst..ut. status  was  also  that  of  a  public  schocl,  began 
.^WUjorJund.  coming  through  the  OSPI  office,  causing  many 
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public  school  personnel  to  se-  the  situation  as  biased  indeed  in 
favor  of  tho  colleges. 

Deans  and  directors  of  continuing  education  had  a  different 
sot  of  pressures  mediating  their  behaviors.    The  community  college 
system  was  expanding  rapidly  with  12  new  colleges  initiated  between 
I     7  and  1969  and  funds  were  in  short  supply  relative  to  the  demand 
unrn  them.     Entrepreneurial  continuing  education  personnel  were 

Lo  the  fact  that  adult  programs  could  be  offered  at  less  cost 
Other  colJogo  curricula  if  one  operated  with  low  administrative 
costs,  el. -mated  counseling  and  other -feupportive  services,  and 
hired  part-time  faculty.    Personnel  openly  discussed  the  opportunities 
to  de.T.onstrate  one's  administrative  competency  within  continuing 
education  as  a  stepping  stone  to  an  academic  deanship  or  a  college 
prei.iai:rcy.  ^ 

The  movement  of  programs  of  adult  and  continuing  education 
fron  t:;e  public  schools  to  the  community  colleges  occurred  primarily 
in  -  .io  northeastern  area  of  the  state  in  urbanized  areas  with 
:.uolic  scnool  programs  such  as  Kankakee,  Joliet,  Peoria,  Rockford, 
tho  Cr.ic...,o  ..-jsiMr.       and  finally  Chicago  itself.     The  incentive 
.0£  tranef  .rs  wa  ,  not  limited  to  the  favorable  state  rciv.- 

curs. .-ner.-.  o::\.r.M  for  adult  education  within  the  community  collonc 
system.     Cxoariy  m  Chicago  the  mounting  pressures  on  the  youtr. 
v-..uj,;..Qr.a-.  system  forced  budgetary  realignments  which  sealed  the 
ovsn_.  ••:  d-.r;isc  of  ono  of  the  oldest  and  largest  public  school 
..ro.jran^s  in  t;ic-  country.     Although  in  1974  the  Chicago  Public 
5:c;-.ooi::  still  retain  a  residual  adult  program  of  federally  funded 

^3iscu£.s^on  at  the  Northern  Illinois  Round  Table,  Triton 
v-o.^_70,  May,  1970. 
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ABE/GED  tho  ovcmtudl  move  of  these  token  programs  to  the  city 
colleges  seems  inevitable. 

on  the  other  hand,  contiguous  to  Chicago  in  the  moderately 
affluent  Maine  anJ  Niles  Townships,  two  extraordinarily  aggressive 
public  school  adult  programs  had  grown  up.     m  fact  the  Maine 
Towns.ip  program  serving  over  15,000  students  was  the  second  largest 
public  school  adult  program  in  the  state.     In  1972,  these  two 
districts  joined  with  the  newly  formed  Oakton  Community  College  to 
form  a  coopreativc  adult  education  organization  called  MONACEP.^ 
In  the  case  of  MONACEP,  the  budgetary  problems  of  the  public 
school.:  were  not  a  critical  factor  in  developing  these  new  arrange- 
ments.    Apparently  oven  the  administrators  of  strong  public  school 
proqrans  clearly  recognized  that  when  a  community  college  evolved 
m  their  district  the  most  viable  option  for  their  program  in  the 
lonq  run  was  to  coopt  or  be  coopted.     Thus  it  would  appear  that 
XO.vACJ-P  lo  at  least  a  3hort  term  arrangement  to  prolong  the 
.:.i  -to:.cc  of  the  public  sc' ooi  adult  program  in  the  face  of  a  newly 
:nr.-n..  .o.'nrr:unity  college.,  which  has  access  to  more  liberal  Ltate 
r.,.r.u..r......Ti..>.,'  .  niqht  also  be  noted  that  the  Oakton  Community 

C.-.l.q..  :;-3t:rict   /cn.rates  a  higher  in  district  tax  revenue  per 
•    '  ^^-i'^cr  37  local  districts.     The  $1,543.41 

;  :       .:'^udont  ir.  Oakton  in  1972  was  substantially  higher 

of  $309.21  in  other  districts. 

-n  .^-ary.   the  emergence  of  the  public  junior  college  had 
r.  ...  effect,  on  adult  education  within  the  state,     m  areas  where 


1  . 

-  cietaii.._d  case  study  of  MONACEP  can  be  found  in  Volume  ttt 
report  whicr.  documents  the  conclusions  presented.  ' 
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there  wore  no  oxistinq  adult  education  programs,  such  programs 
became  possible  and  in  some  areas  were  made  available.    In  large 
uruan  areas  vvhich  had  public  school  programs  but  also  had  major 
economic  problems,  administration  of  these  programs  was  moved  from 
the  public  iichools  to  the  community  college.    Typical  of  such  areas 
ro  Chica JO  ana  RocJcford. 

£..  oLHi  r  areas  where  there  were  well  developed  programs  in 
J  -.-.ools  which  had  no  severe  financial  problems,  the  colleges 
J  to  force  these  programs  out  of  existence  either  by  forcing 
ailiarcc    or  ;jy  competition.     In  at  least  one  case  the  emergence  of 
a  n«v..  ..rail  college   (fall  enrollment  at  Oakton  in  1971  was  2,332) 
appeared  to  trigger  an  alliance  with  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
public  school  adult  education  program  in  the  state. 

"lose  mounting  conflicts  brought  to  a  head  the  need  to 
cLir.  ;  funding  options  and  institutional  prerogatives  in  an  area 
o:  education  claimed  historically  by  one  institution  and  as  a  le»^al 
.T..;  -.j.itc.  '.iy  t::;o  otl.or  institution  but  which  operated  for  the  most 

-  r;ar.;inai   ir.  both.     Legislation  enacted  in  1963,  1965,  1^^67, 

and   .0'.  J  .iCdro^-;yoj  soiT.e  of  these  problems, 

yjGS  leqislature  appropriated  state  monies  for  a  25  r>er 
-r  L  ....c'jn  :  wr  tcdccal  j:.R3  funds.     The  196  5  Legislature  appropriated 
.'-..-us  i^r  1  :0  p.T  cent  match  for  federal  ABE  funds.     It  also 
j>i_.  ur.o  GSPI  to  contract  to  provide  ed'^cational  services 

o:.iv_.-  -^....r.  .^  dcjencicj  an^  also  to  contrf* -L  out  no  public  school 
..r  jur.ior  col-j.jo  districts  for  these  services  throughout  the  state, 
■r  _o  .,anu  legislation  created  a    tate  level  Aduit  and  Continuiru-; 
.:duc.!C«or.  Coa.-.ci:    :.n  coordinate  tdu-.t  and  continuing  educatio^i  in 
...It::.-,     It  .ulj.v  autnorized  c^^ooerating  agreon  2nts  between  two 
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or  more  Boards  of  Education  or  Junior  College  Boards  to  deliver 
adult  education  services  jointly,  with  one  district  designated  as 
tho  administrative  district.     Under  HB  1417,  also  passed  in  1965 
and  incorporated  into  the  school  code  as  Section  13-38,  reimburse- 
ment for  elementary/high  school  credit  and  Americanization 
courses  was  made  available  to  school  or  junior  college  districts 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  40-minute  period  of  approved  classroom 
instruction. 

The  Illinois  Adult  Education  Act  of  1967  brought  together 
and  extended  tho  previous  legislation.     Under  SB  1416,  passed  the 
iainc  year,  reimbursement  under  Section  13-38  was  increased  from 
^2.5  0  to  §3.50  per  4  0-minute  period. 

The  1969  legislation  included  SB  641  which  added  to  the 
.iefinition  of  adult,   "youths  under  21  years  of  age  whose  schooling 
.-.a.  boon  interrupted"  and  SB  801  which  extended  state  reimburse- 
T.ont  t---  MIL  instruction. 

A  ::ro;.io.-n  of  appropriations  arose  in  1968-69  when  claims 
•.'-TV    :r.ac:-    :  nr  more  adult  education  funds  than  had  been  appropriated, 
x.\<.i  t  ..       MOf.ri.itod  funds  had  to  be  p.to-rated.     Actual  reimburse- 
t     0I.74  instead  of  $3.50  per  *0-minute  period.     The  law 
-ro-raLi:.q  since  1965,  but  now  the  intent  of  the 
-Mji^ijvure  v/as  emphajized:     schools  and  colleges  may  develop 
a:..!  :.r.-o'r        a:;  larcfe  as  they  wisn,  but  reimbursement  at  the 
Luted  ratt..^  ij  not  guaranteed. 

:n  L067-68  no  community  college  was  receiving  state  caterjorical 
unds  for  ti;c  ;.ror/rams  just  discussed  nor  did  they  receive  any 
.J.ral  .\x:  or  SP.S  monies.     Those  funds  were  beinq  channeled  by  the 
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v;aPI  into  public  school  programs.    By  fiacal  year  1972,  18  of  the 
QO  aBE  (Title  III)  programs  (20  per  cent)  were  being  funded  by  the 
OSPI  throuqh  community  colleges.     In  addition  nine  programs  supported 
by  i.i  funds  and  cloven  programs  directed  toward  students  receiving 
public  as3iot.an7o  were  being  supported  in  the  colleges  by  OSPI. 

out  v>f   :rii    212,64  3,31J  available  in  the  OSPI  budget  for  adult 
eduM  ion,  IR  -^or  cont  were  going  to  the  community  colleges. 

a  rouqh  comparison  the  1970-71  figures  on  funds  admin iaterod 
ICCn  mi.,l.t  bo  used,     'ihat  year  the  ICCB  administered  $41,925,251 
for  apport  .onr.or.l.     Student  credit  hours  for  that  year  totaled 
2,777,.   /  .viLii  adult  and  continuing  education  accounting  for  153,248 
or  '.J  per  cent  of  the  reimbursable  hours;  at  $15.50  per  hour, 
the...  translate  into  $2,305,888.     These  figures  suggest  that  about 
a.^  .^;uc:.  n  rotate  funds  for  community  college  adult  education  was 
corr.in».  fron;  OSPI  as  from  the  Iv:CB. 

Attjc:u:d  to  the  1971-72  Ixiinois  Junior  C-     ege  Board  appropria- 
tir:>s  M,7.  )  v.as  amendment  number         .nown  as  the  Walsh 

i  or. t,  v/hic.  ;  rnr  xoited  flat  grant  apportionment  monies  to  be 
spent         'c  j^r.ie^,  L.c  purpose  of  which  is  instruction  in  a  hobby, 
l._.ju.-:-   ..TO  or  r  .  Ti.ational  activity."    By  April  of  1972,  47 
car.[  ^.:       .a^  o  ~>i  K   l x vu  1,   dropped  392  courses   (30  per  cent  of  to^al 
adulL  of j.r.<T-;)   f  C". •.  their  apportionment  claims. 

■-.  iov.inc  year    (197J-73)   there  was  strong  support  m 

t.'e  cilntjL.:  Lc;  cease  funding  for  all  adult  and  contimung  educa- 

-  .  or.  -(jur.^os;  only  :.y  strong  lobbying  by  the  adult  3d:.cation  deans 
i-^a     .  .-'.ctor:;  was  act  ion  postponed.     Fundi*      for  adul*:  and 

cont:r.u..-.j  education  courses  as  well  as  all  o^-her  'jourses  W6  3  fixed 
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at  $16.50  per  student  credit  hour  (an  increase  of  one  dollar), 
and  an  incentive  of  $2.50  per  hour  was  added  to  occupatlonal-technica 
courses.    Meanwhile  the  ICCB  was  asked  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  funding  of  adult  courses. 

The  ICCB  had  begun  to  reassess  adult  education  along  with 
the  baccalaureate  and  occupational/technical  programs  in  the  f.^ll 
of  1971,  about  the  time  the  Walsh  Amendment  passed.     The  ICCB  staff 
proposed  the  following  recommendations  to  the  board: 

1.  That  the  ICCB  recognize  that  the  community  colleges 
arc.  nroviding  their  total  educational  program  primarily  for 
adults  and  that  adult  education  needs  to  be  redefined  in 
terms  of  recent  national  and  state  legal  actions  and  national 
and  statewide  educational  and  budgetary  sysems  approaches; 

2.  That  the  ICCB  approve  a  new  list  of  definitions  which 
includes  such  terms  as  certificates,  community  service,  con- 
tinuing education  and  public  service;  euid 

3.  That  the  ICCB  approve  proposed  guidelines  for  the 
structuring  of  degrees  and  certificates  among  which  was  a  plan 
for  reclassification  of  current  credit  equivalency  courses  into 
Cither  the  instructional  program  on  a  credit  basis  and  with 
state  apportionment  funding,  or  to  the  new  non-credit  public 
service  activities  for  which  no  state  funding  was  currently 
avaiiablo. 

Tnco.,«  recommendations  were  based  on  the  arguments  that  (1) 
oinco  IS-yaar-olds  were  noW  legally  adults  almost  all  college 
trjctio  .  /^s  technically  for  adult  students;    (2)  that  some 
ic>-:-ol:.ccr3  v;ere  voicing  serious  concern  over  the  funding  of  adult 
.-uuca'.icr.  ~..'.ci/cr  non-credit  activities;    (3)  that  the  ICCB,  the  3HE 
ar.j:  2ur-,-au  of  the  Budget  required  the  separation  of  instruction:.! 

^-'^  cjolic  service  activities;  and  v4)  that  the  USOE  and  WICHE/HEGIS 
v/crc  moving  to  .separate  credit  from  non-credit  offerings. 

Accordingly,  the  term  adult  education  was  considered 
inappropriate  and  it  was  thought  that  course  work  which  had  been 
la::oled  credit  equivalency  should  be  organized  into  credit  courses 
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and  lncor[)oratod  into  the  general  studies  curriculum.  Those 
activities  inappropriate  to  organized  instructional  programs  should 
roccivo  no  credit  and  should  be  labeled  as  community  education  or 
conununity  services  with  both  terms  subsumed  under  the  larger 

category  Public  Service. 

essentially  these  recommendations  were  accepted  and  in  the 
fall  of  l'J72  eight  curricula  were  approved  for  credit  under  the 
oc;   r.:;!  Studies  rubric.    These  curricula  allowed  colleges  to 
rranulato  many  of  the  diverse  courses  offered  as  credit  equivalency 
courses  to  a  specified  curriculum.    Those  courses  which  could  not 
be  liLced  into  these  eight  curricula  were  now  non-credit  (hobby, 
loisurc,  or  recreational)  and  non-reimbursable.    However,  $750,000 
was  appropriated  in  1972-73  for  Public  Service  activities  with 
priorities  going  towards  those  proposals  focusing  on  problem-solving 
projects.     Similarly,  $1,400,000  was  appropriated  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  student  grants,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were 
assigned  to  adult  programs. 

By  FY  1973  a  new  set  of  problems  had  developed  in  the 
financing  of  adult  education  in  Illinois.     In  May  of  that  year  it 
'./as  Icar.ied  t:»at  the  guidelines  in  the  Federal  Register  related  tc 
S.lS  funds  had  boon  revised  and  monies  from  this  source  to  support 
the  education  of  per.'ons  on  public  assistance  were  to  cease.  This 
v/ould  i>o   1  serious  blow,  for  in  1972-73,  of  the  almost  $13  million 
tno  os.'I  i.ad  administered,  $7.5  million  had  come  from  SRS  funds  on 
75  :;er  cent  fcdcral-25  per  cent  state  match. 

The  threatened  loss  of  over  half  the  funds  which  had  been 
utilized  for  ten  years  as  a  major  support  of  remedial  education  had 
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immediate  effects.    Prom  practically  no  remedial  programs  for  any 
citizen  (except  in  Chicago)  in  1963,  the  SRS  and  ABE  funds  had 
grown  so  that,  between  them,  they  supported  89  programs  in  1972, 
25  of  which  were  full-time  day  programs.    Although  the  withdrawal 
of  SRS  funds  was  later  postponed  until  November,  1973,  representa- 
tives of  the  Governor,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Department  of 
Public  Aid,  Department  of  Labor,  and  OSPI  devised  modifications  in 
funding  procedures  to  offset  this  loss  of  funds.    First,  all  com- 
munity college  remedial  adult  programs  were  to  be  funded  from 
college  apportionment  funds  with  OSPI  paying  for  the  tuition  of 
adult  students.    Secondly,  the  $1.4  million  under  ICCB  control  for 
disadvantaged  students  was  to  be  used  to  fund  the  program  for 
economically  disadvantaged  students.    OSPI  monies  were  reserved 
for  public  school  programs  which  had  a  more  limited  means  of  support 
for  adult  education.    Meanwhile,  the  threat  of  the  fund  cut-off  had 
caused  curtailment  of  some  programs  and  closing  of  others. 
Consequently,  when  the  funds  were  restored  as  of  January,  1974, 
nuny  programs  had  been  so  damaged  that  it  is  anticipated  there  will 
be  qroat  difficulty  in  utilizing  the  adult  education  funds  efficiently 
-At  the  time  the  funds  were  restored,  the  remedial  adult  education 
or.-.orp.  irfe  within  both  the  college  and  public  school  had  shrunk  to 
5G  programs  in  1073  and  the  size  of  most  of  these  programs  was 
^jir-o'  severely  limited. 

Prior  to  and  concurrent  with  these  events  a  Task  Force  on 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education  was  named  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  recommend  action  to  be  taken  to  implement 
Article  ::  of  the  now  constitution.     This  article  states: 
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The  State  shall  provide  for  an  efficient  system  of  high 
quality  public  educational  institutions  and  services,  Educa-* 
tion  in  public  schools  through  the  secondary  level  shall  be 
free.    There  may  be  iuch  other  free  education  as  the  General 
Assembly  provides  by  law*    The  State  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  financing  the  systems  of  public  education. 

During  public  hearings  conducted  by  the  task  force  as  well 

as  in  the  monthly  discussions  of  the  task  force  personnel  several 

isaues  became  quito  evident. 

There  was  serious  doubt  in  the  minds  of  school  board  members 
av'.  ..s  the  state  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  local  districts  to  pick 
up  added  responsibilities  outside  of  children's  education  K  to  12. 
Though  by  law  all  schools  in  Illinois  are  required  to  provide 
special  education,  experience  has  indicated  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  implement  the  legal  responsibility  especially  in  the 
poorer,  less  populated  areas.    Therefore,  it  was  felt  that  an 
additional  legal  mandate  requiring  public  school  districts  to 
provide  secodary  education  opportunities  for  any  person  desiring 
such  services  could  prove  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  implement. 

The  issue  as  to  which  institution  would  be  responsible  for 
delivering  secondary  level  education  to  adults  was  vigorously  con- 
tested by  different  interest  groups  within  the  state.  Especially 
i.-i  tlioso  areas  where  viable  public  school  adult  education  programs 
v/ere  functioning,  strong  arguments  were?  put  forth  for  assigning 
the  rospon^ioility  of  educating  adults  to  public  schools.  Similarly, 
m  areas  in  which  the  community  colleges  were  conducting  adult 
v  nediai  programs,  strong  arguments  were  put  forth  for  assigning 
tne  mandate  for  educating  adults  to  that  type  of  institutions. 

The  recommendation  of  the  task  force  took  a  middle  of  the 
road  jjtancG.^  Empnasis  was  placed  on  developing  a  coordinating 

O  .         •'•Today  and  Tomorrow  in  Illinois  Adult  Education,  Final  Reporrt 
ERJC  the  I'asK  Force  on  Ariult  and  continuing  Ecucation.  Springfield: 
"^fico  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,   February,  1974  . 
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mechanism  in  the  state  whereby  institutional  responsibility  would 
be  assigned  locally  and  mechanisms  would  be  provided  to  assure 
periodic  reassessment.    Furthermore,  the  recommendation  suggested 
full  state  funding  for  remedial  adult  education  with  equal  reim- 
bursement  to  whichever  institution  was  involved.    No  limitations 
were  placed  on  the  kinds  of  institutions  which  could  be  involved 
at  the  local  level  but  the  emphasis  was  placed  instead  on  a 
coordinated  plan. 

Summary 

The  history  of  publicly  supported  adult  education  in  Illinois 
was  exceedingly  limited  until  1963.    Then  four  new  sources  of  funds 
developed  almost  simultaneously:     federal  funds  through  SRS  and 
ABE  programs ,  state  categorical  funds  to  match  the  federal  funds 
in  these  two  programs  plus  monies  to  support  recommended  credit 
programs  through  high  school  as  well  as  Americanization  programs, 
and  finally  the  community  college  apportionment  for  credit  programs. 

These  funds  administered  by  two  state  agencies  have  been 
accivcly  sought  by  community  colleges  and  in  the  case  of  OSPI  funds 
by  public  school  districts  as  well.     Cteadily  public  school  adult 
oducation  programs  have  drifted  to  the  community  colleges.  This 
>.as  been  particularly  true  in  urban  areas  where  pressures  on  the 
K-12  system  have  increased,  causing  administrators  to  seek  relief 
fro.-n  responsibilities  in  adult  education. 

The  commitment  of  community  colleges  to  adult  education 
philosophically  and  operationally  is  uneven.     In  some  rural  areas 
v/r.erc  adult  education  programs  were  diffuclt  for  public  schools  to 
administer  oocause  the  district  was  not  prosperous,  community 
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colleges  have  brought  comprehensive  adult  programs  into  operation. 
The  program  of  the  Illinois  Eastern  Junior  College  is  an  example 
of  this.     In  other  rural  areas,  the  colleges  are  reluctant  to  commit 
their  resources  to  adults;  those  communities  are  served  only  if 

public  schools  provide  the  service.    Also  some  suburban  colleges 
ir  ;U3tricts  with  high  assessed  valuation  appear  to  have  difficulty 
IT:      .idmg  programs  for  their  undereducated  citizens;  only 
r.\  odial  progrr..n3  offen  d  in  public  schools  are  found  there. 

A  few  cases  of  abuse  of  the  fairly  generous  state  tijnding 
of  aau  .  education  in  the  community  college  through  the  ICCB  have 
caused  a  curtailment  of  these  funds  for  all  colleges.    As  a  result, 
the  education  of  mature  adults  within  the  community  colleges, 
because  of  philosophy  or  legislative  pressure,  is  now  oriented  to 
credit:  urograms  and  increasingly  falls  under  the  purview  of  the 
academic  dean  rather  than  a  dean  of  continuing  education.  If 
courses  for  mature  adults  are  not  subsumed  under  the  credit  offerings 

-y  arc  non-credit  courses  and  must  be  financed  by  local  support 
or  r'/  r\-.:3.    At  t;.G  same  time  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase 
o:::;or.uni-ies  for  problem  solving  activities  which  presently  have 
..cato  support  and  have  been  defined  as  public  service 

7      flc.-/  Tjf.  public  funds  to  support  adult  education  suffered 

It-  :.  .rst  reversal  in  1971  with  the  Walsh  Amendment  and  its  severest 

:.:ov.'  in  1973  v;ith  the  threatened  curtailment  ot  federal  SRS  funds. 

::.:az  rine  ieyislaturfi  will  do  in  appropriating  funds  for  the  free 

.scccnaary  education  of  adults  under  the  new  con>.titution  cannot  be 

orecLct.d,  cf^ven  t::e  ambivalent  ucnavj.or  of  the  legislature  towards 
o 
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adult  education  sinco  I9€9.    It  it  eXtar  that  relianca  on  federal 
funds  for  a  major  portion  of  the  funding  of  adult  aduoation  has  had 
long-term  deleterious  effects  on  the  enterprise.    It  is  also  clear 
that  federal  funds  prompted  the  first  appropriation  of  state  funds 
for  adult  education  and  caused  many  school  districts  to  initiate 
programs.    It  is  also  apparent  that  Illinois  legislators  are  pre- 
pared to  support  only  those  educational  activities  of  adults  which 
are  investment-oriented  and  even  in  these  curricula  some  legislators 
have  restricted  definitions  of  what  is  appropriate  content. 

Growth  of  Adult  Education 

No  data  are  available  on  the  extent  of  public  school  or  junior 
college  adult  education  in  Illinois  prior  to  1964.    Those  data 
available  after  1964  reflect  only  enrollments  which  were  supported 
by  public  funds  and  in  the  case  of  the  community  college  only  those 
orogra.Ti3  for  adults  which  fall  into  the  category  of  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education.    Those  mature  adults  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
general  studios  curricula,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  remedial, 
arc  not  L;i-^udcd.     Neither  are  thos-a  adults  who  enrolled  in  a  credit 
proqrdir.  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts,  Associate  in  Sciencvs, 
A-sociatc.  in  Applied  Sc:icnce  or  an  Associate  in  Liberal  Studio^ 
dccjrcc.    Within  the  community  college  data  only  adults  enroilod  in 
"crodit  equivalency"  or  non-credit  courses  are  included.    Data  on 
puDlic  school  adult  education  publicly  supported  by  local  fundo  ^ucxi 
aj  the  C.iicago  high  school  credit  programs  prior  to  1966  are  not 
includ'jc:  oincc  these  figures  were  not  reported  to  the  state  oif.ici'. 
..or.-rro::i'.  offcrincjo  for  adults  by  public  school.-^s  arc  not  reported. 
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as  they  are  for  the  colleges,  slnoe  ther«  was  no  stat«  reimburso- 
mont  for  such  offerings. 

Data  are  available  on  enrollmsnts  in  both  the  public  schools 
and  the  conmunity  colleges  which  generated  state  reimbursement  or 
wti.v  federally  funded  and  administered  through  state  agencies. 

VwV'jr,  those  data  reported  by  the  ICCB  are  difficult  to  interpret 
b      ..s:  of  the  variability  of  categories  for  labeling  the  same 
^.w  uiVity . 

V.:  .  ;)roblGm  can  be  illustrated  by  the  data  given  in  Table 
vii-s  and  the  graph  in  Figure  VII-2  on  enrollments  during  the 
period  1968  to  1973,  as  reported  by  the  ICCB. 

In  Table  VII-2  the  data  through  1971  reflect  a  liberal  state 
policy  regarding  the  types  of  activities  which  could  command  the 
ono  iovGl  of  state  reimbursement  available  as  long  as  the  activity 
had  a  "credit"  designation.    Accordingly  most  activity  organized 

.llinois  community  colleges  did  carry  some  type  of  credit  label 
1.  .-^7i.  The  response  to  the  Walsh  Amendment  (no  state  reimburse- 
r.-.cnt  for  Iciiiure  •  rocreational  adult  courses)  plus  the  incentive 

i:r.i.ur.:;Cinent  for  technical-occupational  courses  ($16.50  vs.  $19.00 
;'Or  cr^w^t  /.our)  which  occurred  in  1972  caused  a  movement  of  some 
c:>..jri.,„  fro.n  one  catt;qory  to  another,  that  is,  £  recategorizing 
•aIcI.  .  t^lc  chan.:-:^,  if  any,  in  the  course  content. 

Accordi.igly  the  drop  in  baccalaureate  enrollments  in  1972-73 
r.ay  reflect  t..e  movenent  of  marginally  occupational  courses  from 
z::^^  catocjory  to  the  career  occupational  catef-ory  to  take  advantaqe 
ci:  .T.oro  aoncirouG  r  'i.nib',.     nient.     The  rise  in  general  studies  enro]l- 

r.u-.-.i:  rcClcctf;  the  ..;ovomcnt  of  "credit  equivalency"  courses  from  the 
o 
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TABLE  VZZ-2 

FALL  SEMESTER  STUDENT  HBAOCOUNT  ENROLLMENT  BY 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM  AREA  IN  ILLINOIS 
PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

Baccalaureate 
Oriented 

49,747 

57,087 

69,751 

77,423 

67,460 

Career/Occupat  ional 
Oriented  23,448 

31,509 

42,703 

47,405 

53,831 

General  Studies 

7,845 

7,417 

7,234 

8,036 

20,313 

Adult  and  Con- 
tinuing 
Education 

11,164* 

10,248* 

12,777* 

14,175* 

Public  Services 

26,225^ 

Subtotal 

92,204 

106,261 

132,465 

147,039 

167,829 

Unclassified 

8,491 

37,988 

37,496 

42,995 

43,724 

Total 

100,695 

144,249 

169,961 

190,034 

211,553 

Primarily  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  in  1968-1971. 
Students  who  were  formerly  enrolled  in  non-credit  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  courses  and  in  credit  equivalency  courses  are  now 
classified  in  Public  Service  Activities  (Community  Education). 


adult  and  continuing  education  category  into  the  general  studies 
category.    Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  continual  increase  in 
head  counts  and  in  FTE's  within  the  state  system's  total  program 
since  the  creation  of  the  Illinois  Community  College  system.     It  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  many  adminxstrators  within  the  svote:^ 
that  a  growing  percentage  of  that  increase  is  attributable  to  the 
enrollment  of  mature  adults  many  of  whom  are  in  remedial  programs. 
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FIGURE  VlI-2 

F\L1.  SilMKSTl.-R  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ENROLLMENTS  IN 
ILLINOIS  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  FROM  1968  -  1972 


-u9  1  jr.  9-70  1970-71  "l97i-7'2  l^Yi-i 
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There  are  data  available   which  indicate  that  the  non* 
apportionment  head  count  is  alio  inoreaiing  although  there  is  no 
way  of  translating  those  figures  into  FTE.    There  is  also  no  way  of 

ascertaining  whether  that  enrollment  which  was  ineligible  for 
receiving  state  reimbursemsnt  from  ICCB  (non-apportionment)  was  the 
result  of  new  programs  supported  by  local  tax  dollars  or  simply  a 
rei lection  of  state  reimbursement  from  other  sources  or  federal 
reimbursement. 

Enrollments  in  vocational  education  and  in  MDTA  progruns  are 
for  the  most  part  unduplicated  in  the  community  college  figure  ? 
since  these  programs  are  not  tabulated  as  Adult  and  Continuing 

» 

Education  enrollments.    These  enrollments  are  reported  in  Table  VII-3 

TABLE  VII-3  / 

ENROLLMENTS  IN  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  AND  MDTA  PROGRAMS 
FOR  SELECTED  YEARS  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE 
BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


 1964-65        1967-68  1970-71 

Adult  Vocational 
Public  Schools  and 

CoTununity  Colleges  57,695  41, "'.47  45,695 

MDTA 

Public  Schools,  Community 
Colleges,  Proprietary 

schools  and  Universities  NA  10,000^  5,549 


i.n;suf f icient  information  is  available  on  composition  of 
this  enrollment  to  make  comparison  with  1970-71  data  reliable. 


Illinois  Junior  College  Board,  Compendium  of  Enrol Inent 
:..'jta  an.l  Trends  in  Illinois  Public  Junior  Colleges  1965-1977 
'{Sprxngf leld,  Illinois  Community  College  Board,  Aoril,  1973), 
p.  I-IO. 


o 
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The  enrol Imonta  listed  in  T-\ble  VII-3  for  adult  vocational 
courses  arc  all  non-credit.    Those  enrolled  in  credit  vocational 
courses  are  counted  in  the  post-secondary  enrollments.    During  the 
period  from  1964-65  to  1970-71  when  adult  vocational  enrollment 
dro-rood  from  57,695  to  45,695,  post- secondary  enrollment  reported 
iy'         Buroau  of  Vocational  Education  rose  from  ?,092  to  62,186, 
1  i,_  from  1970-71  to  1971-72  ir  even  more  pronounced.  In 

t.       .  -iTiod,  adult  vocational  enrollment  dropped  '^,803  to  27,612 
w..i.>;  :)o::t~ secondary  enrollment  rose  26,982  to  89,168,     Since  state 
reiniburjc'.-r.unt  is  $19.00  per  hour  for  vocational  enrollment  for 
crcd^L  and  oniy  $7.50  per  hour  for  non-credit,  the  reasons  for  the 
chanqco  seem  clear,     community  colleges  were  apparently  conver-hing 
vocational  courses  from  non-credit  to  credit.     It  is  alleged  that 
thj...         i-oported  to  the  ICCB  and  that  the  boara  put  pressure  on 
tr.o  cor.anunity  colleges  to  correct  this  situation.    At  any  rate,  the 
lv7Z"72  enroll -.cnts  shifted  significantly:     adult  vocational 

..  ..r.-r c  rzsQ  by  22,804  co  50  ,475  und  post-secondary  enrollment 
aJG_::.vd  .ii,371  zo  77  ,707  . 

.-lo:^        the;  rir,.  ?jChool  credit  enrollment  from  1967-58 
L-    _  '  j-ll  33  3hc./.i  m  Table  VII -4  is  attributable  to  the  doubt  in 
':  5        c n - r  tho  ixlinois  income  tax  law  would  pass.  In 
:  .       ".\ut  i. :  v/oL;I.'i  uc  rejected,  the  appropriation  request  for 

  -"r;..-..  yl.5  million  to  $0.5  million.     Other  aporo- 

A-.-rc  oi.Tiiiarly  cut.     However,  wr.-^r.  the  income  tax 
xa..-         j-as.v.u   i.^d  ^ijuropriations  w-are  rcotored,   cho  funds  for  the 
-:.  -c.   -:r''c;.i  /rogram  stayed  at  $0.5  million.     The  procj^'air.  was 
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was  more  than  regained  in  197I**72  wh«n  fundi  w«re  rtitored  and  Section 
3-1  enrollment  rose  to  89,691  making  the  total  enrollment  129,414. 


TABLE  VI 1-4 

ENROLLMENT  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE 
OSPI  DIVISION  OF  ADULT  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


1964-65 

1967-68 

1970-71 

1971-72 

ABE   (Title  III) 

17,000 
(est.) 

24,070 

27,809 

28,723 

SRS  Funded  (est.) 

4,000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

High  School  Credit 
(13-38  or  3-1) 

0 

54,510 

48,082 

88,691 

TOTAL  21,000  88,580  87,091  129,414 


In  summary  then  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  large  growth  of 
adult  education  enrollments  in  both  public  schools  and  community 
colleges  from  1964-65  through  1972-73.    Since  some  of  these  offerings 
have  shifted  into  different  categories  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
funding  rates  one  can  not  ascertain  the  increase  of  enrollments  in 
comparable  curricula.        Since  the  OSPI  enrollment  figures  report 
Sw  .acnts  within  community  colleges,  there  were  no  available  figures 
to  indicate  whether  the  enrollments  in  public  school  programs  were 
mere  -sing  or  decreasing.     It  is  also  clear  that  some  enrollments 
are  duplicated  as  some  colloge  enrollments  are  reported  by  both 
the  OSPI  and  by  the  ICCB.    What  these  Illinois  data  reflecu  most 
clearly  is  the  sensitivity  of  marginal  programs  to  state  and  federal 
reimbursement  policies  as  well  as  the  instability  cf  programf^  which 
are  r.  Dstly  funded  by  state  and  federal  funds  annually  appropriated. 
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Financing  of  Adult  Education 

The  growth  of  publicly  supported  adult  education  haa  been 
rapid  since  1962  and  most  likely,  although  no  exact  figures  are 
available,  this  growtli  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the 
inovc.aont  of  program  sponsorship  from  the  local  public  school  district 
tc         local  community  college  district  brought  in  a  higher  rate 
of  .  reimbursement  and  greatly  reduced  the  need  for  tuition 

incoiuo.    Typical  of  the  demise  of  locally  self-supporting  progreuns 
is  that  of  the  Chicago  public  school  program  which,  with  the 
exception  of  five  full-time  ABE-GED  centers,  was  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  City  Colleges  which  received  state  support  in  1973.  Another 
example  is  the  Maine  Township  high  school  adult  program  which  was 
locally  financed  and  had  an  enrollment  of  some  15,000.    This  progreun 
is  now  operated  as  part  of  MONACEP  and  receives  state  apportionment 
tl-rvoucrh  the  ICCB. 

The  more  generous  funding  of  adult  education  programs  within 
tr.o  community  college  has  been  discussed  previously.     In  1965  student 
credit  hour  reimbursement  was  $11.50.    This  was  raised  in  1969  to 
$15,50  and  again  in    1973      to  $16.50  with  a  premium  of  $2.50  per 
scudont  credit  hour  for  occupational-technice 1  courses.     In  1974, 
rci.'nbur3emcnt  for  credit  courses  was  $18.50  per  PTE  with  a  $5.00 
incjr.t-ive  for  occupational  courses.     In  addition  ?7.50  per  30 
contact  hours  was  -.nitiated  for  comir.anity  education  courses.  This 
reinbursement  ±l,  available  for  any  progreim  for  v^hich  the  college 
:s  receiving  less  than  fifty  per  cent  funding  from  outside  sources. 

In  1970-71  instructional  cost  per  student  credit  hour  was 
::alcuiatcd  for  all  four  major  program  areas.    The  figures  reported 
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for  Inptructional  cost  p«r  student  orsdlt  hour  werei 


Bacoalaursate  ori«nt«d 


$4S.32 


Occupatlonally  orlentad 


58.81 


General  Studies 


49.33 


Adult  and  Continuing 
Education 

State  Average 


45.59 
$48.82 


Using  these  figures  to  calculate  the  source  of  funding  of 
adult  education  it  would  appear  that  for  every  student  credit  hour 
of  instruction  dependent  on  apportionment,  the  local  area  either 
had  to  acquire  federal  funds  or  to  contribute  $30.09  ($45.59-15.50). 
Although  the  total  unit  cost  does  not  appear  unreasonable,  the 
amount  which  would  have  to  be  contributed  locally  seems  quite  high — 
at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  detailed  data  obtained  in  the  five 
local  Illinois  areas. 

Adult  and  continuing  education  divisions  in  these  five  local 
areas  have  low  administrative  costs   (often  managing  with  only  one 
or  two  professional  personnel),  utilize  part-time  teachers  paid  at 
a  lower  salary  scale,  have  limited,  if  any,  counseling  services, 
and  in  some  cases  operate  in  donated  or  marginal  rental  facilities. 
These  programs  are  administered  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  direct 
costs  incurred  do  not  exceed,  and  in  a  number  of  ciises  appear  to 
be  appreciably  lower  than,  the  total  revenue  they  generate  from 
state  funds. 

Public  school  adult  educators  must  account  for  their  direct 
costs  either  by  charging  fees  or  claiming  reimbursement.     If  a 
public  school  claims  reimbursement  for  3-1  programs  in  addition  to 
foe  income,  it  receives  only  $3.50  per  clans  instructional  40 
o  minute  period.     However,  if  a  college  offers  this  same  program. 
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the  college  can  claim  $3.50  par  clati  period*  charge  a  fee,  and, 
if  these  monies  do  not  equal  one-half  the  costs  of  the  program, 
also  receive  the  flat  grant  apportionment  of  $15.50  per  student 
credit  hour  (1970-71).    Thus  there  is  a  decided  financial  advantage 
in  financing  adult  programs  in  the  coimnunity  college  as  compared 
with  the  public  school.    Only  in  fully  funded  programs  such  as 
ABE-SRS  programs  is  there  no  premium  given  to  either  institution. 
Hov   /ar,  it  is  clear  that  direct  costs  for  the  community  college 
are  higher  in  any  program  even  when  the  OSPI  personnel  attempt  to 
keep  teacher  salaries  at  the  same  scale  as  that  received  by  public 
school  teachers. 

The  total  public  support  reported  for  adult  and  continuing 
education  in  Illinois  for  selected  years  is  shovm  in  Table  VII-5. 

According  to  the  figures  reported  in  Table  VII-5  for  1970-71 
the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Division  of  OSPI  administered 
$10.8  million  for  remedial  and  secondary  level  programs,  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  administered  $14.1  million  for  adult 
vocational  and  MDTA  programs,  and  the  ICCB  administered  $2.1  million 
in  the  support  of  adult  and  continuing  education  programs  in  com- 
munity colleges.     This  collective  amount  of  $26,980,428  represents 
a  127  per  cent  growth  in  total  adult  general  and  vocational  edu- 
cation funds;  a  417  per  cent  growth  in  OSPI  funds;  and  a  518  per 
cenc  growth  in  OSPI  and  ICCB  state  funds  for  general  education 
since  1965. 

Apparently  federal  funds  for  ABE,  combined  with  federal  funds 
for  SRS,  stiniulated  the  state  of  Illinois  to  provide  state  funds 
to  educate  not  onl'/  the  undereducated  but  concentrated  that  educa- 
tion on  those  most  disadvantaged  economically.    Once  the  federal 
o 
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TABLE  VII-5 

PUBLIC  FUNDS  REPORTED  8PENT  ZN  ADULT  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


1964-65  1967-68  1970-71 


OSPI 
Federal 

PL89-750  (ABE) 
PL87-543   (SRS)   $  1,500,000 


State 

ABE  match 
SRS  match 
Categorical  3-1 

Total  OSPI 


$  1,155,000    $  1,848,667 
3,125,000  5,625,000 


82,316 
500,000 


115,500 
1,375,000 
924,140 


340,000 
1,875,000 
1,079,000 


$  2,082,316     $  7,694,640  $10,767,667 


Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 

Federal 

Adult  Vocational  607,471 
MDTA  8,822,415 

State 

Adult  Vocational  385,904 
MDTA 
Local 

Adult  Vocational 

Total  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education  $9,815,790 

ICCB 

State  Apportionment 
Total  Costs 


716,212 
3,526,966 

447,621 
226,185 

1,174,421 


863,697 
4,361,760 

759,804 
422,587 

7,708,650 


$  6,091,405  $14,116,498 


400,000 
no  data 


2,096,263^ 
6,941,235*5 


Grand  Total 


$11,898,106 


$26,980,428 


a 

152,248  adult  credit  hours  divided  by  2,777,297  total  credit 
hours  =  5.1  per  cent  times  $41,925,251  apportionment  =  $2,096,263 
spent  by  the  state  on  adult  courses.  Community  College  Bulletin, 
ICCB,  vol.  VII,  No.  7,  March,  1973,  p."^:  


this  figure  not  included  in  the  grand  total. 
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programs  wore  initiated,  state  funds  also  became  available  for 
high  schcol  credi  :,  GEO  and  Americanisation  progjrame. 

With  an  expansion  of  the  program  within  OSPI  from  tiraply 
admiiistering  GED  tests  in  1962  to  adminiatering  a  wide  range 
program  costing  some  $13  million  in  1973,  there  has  been  considerable 
str^ngtnening  of  the  stato  office  and  its  staff.    The  thirteen 
pre     j3ion.-ii  and  eleven  supportive  personnel  on  this  staff  are 
gen    .ilists  dealing  with  all  programs  supported  by  the  state  office. 
In  1973  some  porsonnol  received  some  of  their  support  from  ABE 
funds  although  prior  to  this  time  all  support  allegedly  came  from 
state  funds. 

The  state  office  has  been  able  to  mount  an  extensive  in- 
service  program  in  which  1,762  ABE  personnel  attended  formal 
training  sessions.    As  a  result  of  educating  university  personnel 
to  civ-  need  for  pre-service  training,  adult  education  programs  at 
tno  qraduate  level  have  been  developed  at  Northern,  Southern,  and 
hastern  Illinois  universities;  at  Illinois  State  University  under- 
cj^adaate  courses  in  adult  education  are  being  offered.    The  new 
graduate  program       adult  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  been  encouraged  by  contracts  with  OSPI  to  develop  curriculum 
matoriii.j  and  evaluation  models  for  self-study.     That  office, 
along  with  other  forcos  in  the  state,  had  a  strong  voice  in 
ir.flucncing  t;ic  rewriting  of  the  education  section  in  the  new 
:itjitci  cor..-;titution,  which  has  been  characterized  by  some  as  one  of 
L.io  clearest  mandates  foi  free  secondary  level  education  for  all 
ci:-.  ::-'.o  r.3. 

T:   Tll.;.-iOio   ;;.^pcar.-5  to  be  a  state  in  whicb  there  have  been 
many  po.^itivc  effects  from  federal  dollars,  the  state  also  illustrates 
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the  unintended  negative  consequences  of  federal  funds.  Certainly 
the  withdrawal  of  8RS  funds  has  already  daaaged  the  growing  but  not 
yet  mature  delivery  system  which  had  been  developing  over  the  past 
ten  years.    It  would  appear  that  the  Infra-structure  required  to 
develop  state  and  local  support  for  adult  education  needed  at  least 
two  more  years  of  federal  support  to  become  an  effective  interest 
group  in  maintaining  a  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  ABE  funds  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  forces  working  in  Illinois  to  shape  the  state  delivery 
system.    The  emergence  of  the  community  college  system  and  the 
fajt  that  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Act  spelled  out  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  that  institution  have  been  among  the  strongest 
forces  for  the  development  of  educational  services  to  adults. 

The  commitment  to  serve  all  citizens  with  public  educa- 
tional services  appears  to  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  if  one 
analyzes  the  newly  adopted  State  Constitution.    Unfortunately,  the 
almost  insatiable  demands  of  a  developing  institution  often  cause 
per:3onnel  to  make  decisions  which  are  not  in  the  long  term  best 
interests  of  either  the  public  or  the  institution  itself.  The 
present  legislators  appear  to  be  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  whether 
tnc  continuing  education  of  all  Illinois  citizens  is  as  important 
as  the  technical  and  academic  curriculum  for  some  citizens  who 
can  take  advantage  of  highly  structured  programs.    The  rather  loose 
interpretation  of  the  rules  for  the  use  of  state  apportionment 
monies  by  a  few  institutions  has  created  a  negative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some  legislators  towards  adult  education  as  a  "frill" 
endeavor. 
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An  interesting  development  in  Illinois  is  the  unintended 
effect  of  financing  adult  education  at  two  competing  institutions 
from  the  same  state  office.    There  are  few  formal  arrangements  for 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  adult  education  in  the  state,  but 
it  appears  that,  because  two  institutions  had  to  go  to  one  office 
for  funds,  a  number  of  forces  were  set  up  which  in  the  end 
c  V  .lo^Mja  informal  mechanisms  for  cooperation.    This,  as  well  as 

fact  that  personnel  of  different  orgemizations  were  working 
together  at  the  operational  level,  seems  to  have  strengthened  the 
political  impact  for  adult  and  continuing  education. 

The  decision  by  the  OSPI  to  fund  adult  programs  even-heuidedly 
among  institutions  appears  to  have  been  useful.    This  decision 
appears  to  have  been  made  on  pragmatic  grounds.    That  is,  it  was 
clear  that  the  more  rural  school  districts  did  not  have  the  capacity 
to  deliver  services  to  their  districts.    Therefore,  in  those  rural 
areas  where  the  community  college  had  a  commitment  to  provide  those 
?j  jrvices  OSPI  funds  went  to  the  community  college  and  resulted  in 
exemplary  programs.     Secondly,  the  combining  of  community  college 
resources  with  public  school  resources  has  allowed  the  development 
of  full-time  day  centers  which  can  be  administered  centrally  and 
yeL  be  decentralized. 

The  diminution  of  public  school  adult  education  programs, 
u-^  ly  more  the  result  of  the  inequities  of  state  reimbursement 

ratn-jr  ."i.an  of  any  effects  of  federal  funds,  is  regrettable.  It  is 
certainly  rational  to  transfer  local  costs  to  the  state  if  that 
IS  possible.     Unfortunately,  those  districts  wealthy  enough  to 
d..V'.jio:.  ouciicanviiny  oublic  school  adult  education  programs  reap 
unintended  benefits  from  the  state's  program  while  the  most 
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economically  and  educationally  depressed  areas  are  penalized  because 
the  areas  do  not  have  the  developed  leadership  and  mechanisms  to 
utilize  these  funds.    The  completely  state -supported  community 
college  in  the  East  St.  Louis  area  was  an  attempt  by  the  legislature 
to  attenuate  these  discrepancies.    However,  no  special  considera- 
tions by  the  state  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  public  school 
for  adult  education  has  been  forthcoming. 

Coordination  of  Adult  Education 

The  arrangements  for  governance  at  the  state  level  set  the 
stage  for  coordinatio.i  efforts.    Adult  education  governance  is 
focused  in  the  OSPI  where  the  vocational  educational  function  is 
also  located.    The^e  two  offices  have  not  historically  been  closely 
allied  because  vocational  education  had  a  separate  board  until 
1973. 

Since  both  vocational  and  adult  education  are  also  major 
functions  in  the  community  college  one  would  expect  to  find  some 
formal  coordinative  arrangements  there.    However,  not  until  1973 
have  such  arrangements  been  formalized  although  individuals  have 
developed  informal  arrangements  to  mediate  mutual  concerns. 

Because  there  were  no  vocational/technical  programs  in  the 
colleges  prior  to  1965  and  because  the  legislature  took  precautions 
to  insure  that  the  established  junior  colleges  could  not  obtain 
Class  I  status  without  a  developed  technical/occupational  program, 
the  coordination  between  the  vocational  education  staff  and  the 
ICCB  staff  has  boon  good,  with  scheduled  meetings  once  a  month. 

-^Interview  with  Sherwood  Dees,  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
^tion  m  Springfield,  Illinois,  October  10,  1972. 
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Until  recently  no  rcqv.iar  informal  contacts  were  maintained  by 
the  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Department  of  OSPl  with  tho 

TCCn.     Tn  1073  rcqjlar  meetings  were  initiated  when  it  was  thought 
that  federal  funds  to  the  OSPI  would  be  lost. 

iiowever,  the  members  of  the  OSPI  staff  responsible  for  adult 
«;icatio-i  ha\'G  regular  contact  with  community  college  personnel 
rr     Lvo  funds  from  the  OSPI  office  for  adult  education.  This 
vr.ich  deals  daily  with  the  problems  of  coordinating  adult 
;>rograms  within  the  public  school  and  the  community  college  have 
stronvjiy  ^;upported  the  idea  of  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
two  institutions  and  discouraged  duplication  of  effort  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  scarcity  of  financial  support. 

The  earliest  source  of  coordination  appears  to  come  through 
tno  professional  associations.     Two  associations  have  a  long 
..iscory  in  Illinois— the  Illinois  Adult  Education  Association  (IAEA) 
and  cao  Northern  Illinois  Round  Table  of  Adult  Education.  The 
for.-.er  association  was  small  until  the  mid-1960 *s  and  had  a  broadly 
.:ao<.d  .Tomborship.     The  latter  association  started  as  a  public 
jchool  adult  oa^cation  association  and  in  the  mid-1960 's  became 
otronqly  oricnLOu  towards  community  college  personnel. 

Tn  196  9  a  now  association.  Public  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
catvrt  Association  of  Illinois   (PACE)  was  organized  to  meet  the 
r.o-d.,  of  prictitionors ,  especially  teachers,  now  involved  in  adult 
.■.!j^.;i..on  m  iar^.or  numbers.     It  was  at  the  meetings  of  these  pro- 
:       .o.-ai  a:;::ociation5  that  the  issues  surrounding  the  conflict  of 
ir.s t i tv.-. lonal  sponsorship  were  debated. 

•      ••    •  ■■•     ••   "••  .    vj  ..v^  Lon  of  Cominunity  and  Junior  Collequo 
.ACJC)  v/a.-  .i:.  ...-live  forco  m  1965  and  lobbied  strongly  for  tne 
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creation  of  the  community  coUege  system.    For  three  years,  1968 
through  1970,  the  lACJC  along  with  the  ICCB  jointly  sponsored  a 
spring  conference  bringing  community  college  personnel  together. 
The  lACJC  was  organized  aroui:d  four  divisions,  i.e.,  trustees, 
administrators,  faculty,  and  students. 

By  1968  the  continuing  education  college  personnel  were 
holding  special  meetings  within  the  spring  conference  which 
especially  addressed  the  concerns  of  adult  education  and  community 
services.    In  1969  a  newly  created  adult  education  divisic.n  within 
lACJC  was  formed  to  address  itself  to  problems  of  continuing  educa- 
tion.   Attempts  were  made  at  the  1969  conference  to  coordinate  the 
afforts  of  continuing  education  in  the  community  college  with  the 
University  Extension  Committee  of  State  Supported  Universities  and 
Colleges.    A  recommendation  to  be  considered  by  these  two  groups 
was  the  establishment  of  area  or  regional  councils  of  directors 
of  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  from  two  and  four-year 
institutions . 

In  1970  two  resolutions  relating  to  adult  and  vocational 
education  wore  passed  by  the  lACJC. 
Resolution  570-H; 

Whereas,  the  Public  Junior  College  Act  requires  junior 
colleges  to  offer  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  control  and  administration  of  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  continued  to  remain  with  the  OSPI,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  community 
colleges  move  more  rapidly  to  assume  the  major  responsibility 
for  adult  and  continuing  education. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  lACJC  solicit  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  BHE  for  realistic  funding  of 
adult  and  continuing  education  to  the  State  Junior  Col lege 
System.  ^ 

Tl.c  second  resolution  (5-70-1)  put  the  lACJC  on  record  ?  n 
favor  of  administration  and  control  of  vocational  education  by  the 
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ICCB  and  rcconunendod  that  funding  reipomilbilities  also  be  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  ICCB  for  those  programs  offered  in 

the  community  college,^ 

It  is  clear  that  the  lACJC  was  one  forum  being  established 
by  college  adult  educators  to  express  their  views  and  to  apply 
pressure  on  the  political  system.    However,  in  December,  1972,  the 
lA     '  wdj,  formally  dissolved.    First,  the  presidents  of  the  public 
jun   jv  colleges  formed  the  Illinois  Council  of  Public  Junior 
Coliogc  Presidents  to  deal  directly  with  the  ICCB  and  the  General 
Assembly,   finally,  they  withdrew  from  the  Association.  The 
Executive  Secretary  and  his  staff  were  relieved  of  their  duties 
in  1970  and  from  that  point  on  the  organization  had  no  consistent 
leadership.''    As  yet  no  specific  professional  association  for  Deans 
and  Directors  of  Continuing  Education  has  developed;  for  the  most 
part,  these  persons  have  associated  themselves  with  the  more  broadly 
based  organizations  of  PACE  and  IAEA. 

In  1973  with  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  new  state 
constitution  it  appears  that  some  form  of  coordination  will  be 
imposed  on  the  education  of  adults  which  falls  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  content  range.     The  plan  for  coordination  suggested 
by  the  Tadk  Force  on  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  requires 
coordinativc  mechanisms  at  both  the  state  level  and  in  the  community 
coli^rc  districts,  which  now  cover  all  territories  in  the  state. 

^Procecdinqo  Fifth  Annual  Illinois  Junior  College  Conference 
{Sprinc field:     Illinois  Community  College  Board,  May  7-9,  1970), 
pp.  15C,  151. 

" ^^ofTundnitv  College  Bulletin:     A  Publication  of  the  Illino i s 
1- '  Boarc:,  Volume  VII,  N^o.   8,  April,  1973,  p.  b.  
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The  coordinating  councils  suggested  by  the  task  force  are  required 
to  include  both  public  school  and  conmui        college  representatives 
and  also  lay  representatives.    Formal  assessment  and  review  processes 
would  be  required  annually  to  allow  for  readjustments  within  the 
system  as  dictated  by  local  requirements.    To  date  there  has  been 
no  implementation  of  this  report. 

Cooperative  Agreements 

The  law  provides  for  cooperative  agreements  between  public 
school  and  community  college  districts  and  in  1972-73  there  were 
six  formal  cooperative  agreements  and  about  twice  as  many  cooperative 
arrangements  operating  within  the  state. ^  These  efforts  at  coopera- 
tion vary  from  informal  agreements  to  the  most  formalized  structure, 
MONACEP,  in  which  a  legal  entity  was  created  to  serve  two  high 
school  districts  and  one  community  college  district. 

Since  cooperative  agreements  are  locally  initiated  and 
voluntary,  the  arrangements  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the  persons 
involved.     In  some  cases  cooperative  agreements  break  down  either 
openly  or  covertly.     In  one  such  agreement,  the  public  school 
administrator  withdrew  because  the  college  administrator  insisted 
on  a  15 -person  minimum  to  establish  a  class.    The  public  school 
district  went  ahead  with  the  class  and  applied  for  reimbursement 
v/hich  the  OSPI  was  obligated  to  honor.     In  another  case  the  coopera- 
tive agreement  allotted  the  central  city  area  to  the  school  diotyic.: 
while  the  college  served  the  rather  large  area  around  the  city. 
The  college  eventually  began  to  develop  classes  in  the  central  city 

■^Interview  v/ith  Clark  Esarey,  Director  of  Adult  Education, 
OSPI,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  October  10,  1972. 
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Uij  w.  ii  and  tho  public  school  adult  educator  had  no  formal  recourse 
to  pijtest  this  action. 

iMrha^n-  the  (greatest  effort  at  coordination  occurred  in 
197.i-7.;  with  Lhc  withdrawal  of  tho  SRS  funds.     In  order  to  protect 
t':w  ,1  .  iVory  systems  of  both  institutions  within  the  state, 
.irr        .-nont:.  were  made  between  the  two  state  offices  and  with 

rncr  to  attt.Tipt  to  find  funds  to  support  the  program  and  at 
time  impose  efficiency  standards  on  the  available  funds 
*  ■      effects  throughout  both  systems.    Out  of  this 
'  vpuration  has  developed  a  monthly  joint  staff  meeting 
representatives  of  DVR,  DVTE,  BHE,  OSPI,  and  ICCB. 
Aviu.;   .:^acation  is  one  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

io  have  been  few  formal  mechanisms  for  coordination  of 
aduxt    -Jucation  throughout  the  state  but  it  is  clear  that  these 
mechj.r.  1  oin5  arc  developing.     The  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Cour.     :  ostablished  by  the  Illinois  Adult  Education  Act  ot  1967 
has      vcr  become  operational  and  is  said  to  have  met  only  a  few 
time  m  its  early  history. 

Cooperative  agreements  are  being  encouraged  and  legislative 
I-:,:...      of  the  professional  associations  have  done  much  to  help 
■cr.j  a..^:-  education  administrators  of  both  institutions  to  work 

:.or;.  >r.     The  MONACL?  organization  appears  to  be  a  unique  model 

for      cvoopcrative  enterprise  in  adult  education  but  because  of  iaz 
aowr.v_.;j  it  nas  not  yet  been  tested  for  viability. 

'::iouqh  there  is  both  a  University  Extension  Committee  and 
-   .•.•-.•i^iy  oorvLCvjs  ana  Continuing  I^ciucati.on  Council  attached  to 
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the  BHE  the  perspective  of  these  groups  Is  limited  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  senior  and  junior  institutions  within  the  higher  education 
system.    The  latter  council  made  recommendations  to  the  Master 
Plan — Phase  Three  that 

statewide  coordination  of  social  programming  [a  word  coined 
by  the  committee  for  a  concept  of  community  service  which 
permeates  the  academic  program  with  social  relevance]  and 
continuing  education  must  be  strengthened.    This  can  best  be 
achieved  through  the  designation  of  the  BHE  as  the  coordinating 
agency  empowered  with  responsibility  for  both  planning  and 
program  development  in  these  fields. ^ 

The  Council  further  recommended  that  "community  colleges 
should  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  services 
to  the  State's  individual  geographic  coirrounities . 

These  recommendations  were  reflected  in  the  Master  Plan- 
Phase  Three  report.^    However,  no  specific  steps  have  been  taken 
to  implement  these  recommendations.    The  issues  here  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  extension  and  public  service  function  of  the 
universities  and  the  continuing  education  and  community  service 
functions  of  the  college  rather  than  those  dealir.g  with  adult 
education  at  the  secondary  level. 


Comnunity  SeryiCGS  and  Continuing  Kducat:'on;     Master  Plan- 
Phase  III  (Springfielol     State  of  Illinois  Boatd  of  Higher  Education , 
July,  1970),  p.  14. 

2 

Ibid. ,  p.  15. 

3 

A  -viaster  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Illinois  (Sprinqfiold: 
The  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education,  May,  1971). 
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Adult  Education  in  Five  Illinois  Conununltiea 


There  is  a  wide  range  of  types  of  communities  within  the 
state  of  Iliinois  from  the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  highly  urbanized, 
affluent  satellites  to  the  large,  sparsely  populated  rural  regions 
:n  the  southern  part  of  the  state.    The  sample  in  this  study 
included  no  example  of  a  suburban  highly  urbanized  area  in  the 
r.or  sector  of  the  state.    Joliet,  which  lies  approx.-'mately 

/  riles  south  of  Chicago,  is  the  example  closest  to  such 
corununitiGs.    Tne  Maine-Oakton-Niles  community  with  its  MONACEP 
prograai  typifies  one  of  these  affluent  suburbs.    However,  this 
coixAunj-cy  v-as  examined  because  of  the  atypical  nature  of  its 
Cooperative  Joint  Agreement — it  is  not  a  community  which  par- 
ticipacGS  in  the  federal  ABE  program  and  was  not  included  in  the 
original  sample. 

■^.ly  one  of  the  communities  studied,  Springfield,  offers  an 
exj.:v)lc  of  a  strong,  unchallenged  public  school  adult  education 
..^ovjrar..     Clearly,  Lne  more  generous  funding  of  adult  education  in 
Ilimoio  through  the  community  college  has  weakened  many  of 
cno  pro  :rair.i  v.v.ic.  existed  m  the  public  schools  in  1965.  It 
c.]-^poar3  that  within  the  sample  studied  the  communities  could  be 
arranc^:.  continuum  in  terms  of  the  present  sponsorship  of  adult 

proqrar.    r.r.^  cnc  extent  to  which  programs  have  shifted  from  the 
yaulic  -.chool  V  to  the  community  college.    On  one  side  of  this 
continuur.  is  a  conr.unity  where  adult  education  was  minimal  until 
tn'-.  adv-nc  of  tnc  conuiunity  college  and  where  the  public  schools 
-.r.  nov;  m  a  v.-orMng  partnership  with  the  college  in  providing  adult 
-duca-^or..     On  t..c  onhcr  end  of  the  continuum  is  the  community  where 
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the  public  school  continues  to  have  r  healthy  adult  program  and 
has  maintained  its  independence  from  the  comnunity  college  which 
is  developing  its  ovm  adult  program* 

In  an  analysis  of  the  Illinois  communities  the  most  obvious 
question  is  why  any  community  should  maintain  an  adult  program  in 
its  public  schools  when,  with  no  obvious  change  in  program,  it 
could  transfer  much  of  the  local  costs  to  the  state  by  placing 
these  programs  in  the  college.    There  was  no  compelling  evidence 
that  any  of  the  communities  who  did  move  their  programs  to  the 
college  attempted  to  take  the  more  generous  community  college 
funding  and  reinvest  these  funds  into  improving  the  adult  program. 
It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  though  comnunity  college  funding 
policies  are  more  generous  than  those  obtained  in  the  piiblic  schools, 
this  generosity  is  relative  and  appears  generous  only  in  comparison 
with  the  transitory  and  inadequate  funding  available  to  the 
Illinois  public  schools. 

The  five  communities  studied  were  placed  in  rank  order  on 
the  continuum  suggested  and  then  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyze 
why  a  community  fell  where  it  did  on  the  continuum. 

Olney  is  a  community  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois  which 
ii-  economically  and  educationally  poor.     No  adult  education,  outside 
cf  3onc  efforts  by  vocational  teachers,  had  ever  been  available  in 
this  coHCTunity  until  the  passage  of  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Act 
of  1965.     The  Illinois  Eastern  Community  College  in  partncr:.hip 
v.ith  its  over  twenty  high  school  and  unit  districts  is  now  bringing 
a  broadly  based  program  to  its  adult  citizens.    This  community 
typifies  many  such  communities  in  Illinois  without  an  adult  educa- 
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tion  program  because  the  conunon  school  districts  could  not  afford 
to  offer  the  program,    oiney  is  fortunate  in  that  its  community 
college  has  an  administration  which  is  committed  to  the  compre- 
hensive purpose  of  the  college  and  does  provide  a  program  for 
adults.    According  to  the  state  office  some  colleges  in  similar 
aroas  have  no  ^uch  commitment  and  in  these  communities  the  existence 
o;      c  community  colleges  does  not  mean  that  an  effort  will  be 
maci    to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adults. 

Danville,  an  equalization  junior  college  district  like 
Olney,  had  managed  to  develop  an  adult  program  along  with  a  junior 
collego  prior  to  1965.    When  the  college  became  a  separate  legal 
entity,  all  adult  education  went  to  the  college  because  of  the 
severe  financial  strains  on  the  Danville  public  schools  which  were 
facing  uankruptcy.    At  no  time  has  the  public  schools  contested 
the  administration  of  adult  programs  by  the  college.    The  college 
providGo  a  broad  program  of  adult  education  but  the  program  for 
those  adults  needing  remedial  education  relies  almost  entirely  on 
federal  funds  for  financial  support.    Accordingly,  with  proposed 
federal  cutbacks  especially  in  the  SRS  program,  the  Danville  Junior 
College  remedial  adult  program  suffered  severe  dysjuncture. 
Danville  Junior  College  is  not  taxing  its  local  district  at  maximum 
allov;a;.lc  rates  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  local  commitment 
there        tc  undcreducated  adults  in  public  assistance  if  suffice -nt 
federal  funds  are  not  available  to  pay  for  the  program.    Until  1972 
oublic  schools  received  rent  for  the  use  of  their  facilities. 

Joliot,  a  high  assessed  valuation  junior  college  district 
r.ois  a::^  car.i  lo  have  limited  local  support  for  its  junior 
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college  in  that  its  local  taxing  rate  is  eunong  the  lowest  in  the 
state.    Prior  to  1965,  the  Joliet  Tovmship  District  was  able  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  junior  college  and  an  adult  program  administered 
in  part  by  the  college  and  by  the  high  school.    When  the  college 
separated,  it  was  agreed  that  the  college  would  serve  the  larger 
district  with  Joliot  Township  High  School  serving  Joliet  proper  in 
terms  of  adult  programming.    However,  the  college  had  started 
competitive  programs  in  Joliet  by  1971-72  and  in  1973-74  sponsor- 
ship of  some  public  school  programs  were  moved  administratively  to 
the  college  to  take  advantage  of  the  college's  higher  state  reim- 
bursement.   Under  the  joint  cooperative  agreement  now  in  effect, 
there  is  little  evidence,  if  any,  of  any  change  at  all  in  teacher's 
pay,  staff,  curriculum,  geographical  spread  or  outreach  due  to  the 
increased  financial  resources.    Rather,  the  high  school  and  the 
college  have  both  increased  the  balance  remaining  in  their  adult 
programming  budgets  after  direct  costs  are  paid.     The  junior  college 
because  of  its  access  to  state  funds  would  appear  to  be  in  control 
although  the  public  school  has  maintained  a  separate  adult  program 
since-  tnc  separation  of  the  college  from  the  public  school. 

MOXACEP  is  an  example  of  a  community  where  two  large  high 
..c.'.ooi  adult  programs  have  given  up  their  separate  identities  to 
ta.<c:  advantage  of  the  community  college  state  reimbursement.  However, 
the  situation  differs  from  that  in  Joliet  in  that  administrative 
control  still  remains  within  the  public  school  districts.     Thus  by 
Croat inq  a  legal  entity,  apart  from  the  college  and  the  public 
=chool,  ::ONACEP  demonstrates  a  more  nearly  equal  institutional 
:^<.rtncro:;ip  tiian  other  joint  cooperative  agreements,  in  which  the 
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coUogo  partnor  usually  holds  most  Of  the  decision-making  power. 

Springfield  was  the  one  community  in  the  sample  studied  in 
which  the  public  school  district  was  maintaining  its  independent 
sponsorship  despite  the  adversity  of  funding  and  the  availability 
of  a  coinmunity  college  with  which  an  alliance  could  be  made  to 
rocoivo  more  regular  funding.     It  is  not  obvious  why  the  Springfield 
au       oro.'r<i.Ti  remains  in  the  public  school,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  .  .c.  situations  in  other  communities  in  the  state.    In  the 
S,>rinqfi.old  area,  Lincoln  Land  College  developed  adult  programs 
within  ti.c  area  it  serves  -  an  area  of  over  twenty  less  urbanized 
high  scaool  or  unit  districts.    However,  in  Springfield  the  ABE, 
secondary  and  vocational  programs  belong  to  the  public  school. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  why  such  a  variety  of  arrangements 
for  the  delivery  of  adult  education  programs  exist  in  Illinois 
when  the  public  policies  on  funding  adult  education  programs  clearly 
favor  the  community  college  over  the  public  school,  a  number  of 
variables  were  considered  as  possible  factors.     It  is  suggested 
thar  tno  interaction  of  these  variables  may  mediate  the  speed  of 
t.-e  transfer  and  posoibly  the  qualitatively  different  final  insti- 
tutional arrangements. 

To  aid  discussion  of  these  variables,  data  comparing  the 
five  comrunities  arc  presented  in  Table  VII-6.     In  this  table 
one  can  studv  the  differences  among  the  five  communities  which  are 
thouqht  to  mediate  the  speed  of  the  movement  of  adult  progrcims  from 
the  public  schools  to  the  community  college. 

The  conccntra:inn  of  the  population  and  its  related  variable, 
^jrL:^;^]:llL2f_^llj]ljI^^  appear  to  be  important  influences  on  adult 
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education  sponsorship.     Prior  to  1965  when  state  and  federal  funding 
became  available,  the  size  of  the  adult  education  programs  was 
related  to  the  factors  of  urbanization  and  affluence.    Maine  and 
Niles  had  large  locally  supported  adult  programs.  Springfield, 
Joliet,  and  Danville  had  modest  programs  and  Olney  had  little  adult 
proqramming.    Within  Joliet  and  Danville  the  urbanization  and 
af.luenco  factors  appeared  to  be  mediated  by  the  fact  that  a  junior 
CO.    ..ge  had  been  organized  in  both  districts.    Thus  Danville,  even 
with  a  low  assessed  valuation  of  its  eight  public  school  districts, 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  forward  movement  initiated  by 
the  investment  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  a  two-year  extension 
campus,  to  develop  a  junior  college.    However,  in  1966  the  school 
district  was  in  such  economic  difficulties  that  it  would  appear 
doubtful  that  without  the  new  state  assistance  through  the  Illinois 
Junior  College  Act,  the  Danville  Junior  College  or  its  adult  program 
could  have  survived. 

The  Joliet  public  school  district  was  sufficiently  urbanized 
ur.G  affluent  to  have  established  the  first  public  junior  college 
m  the  un:tod  States  and  the  only  one  of  numerous  two-year  extensions 
of  the  public  schools  organized  by  William  Rainey  Harper  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  which  survived.     The  development  of  a  junior 
coxlocjc  from  local  funds  prior  to  1965  therefore  seems  to  be  another 
ir.fxuor.c-c  affecting  the  sponsorship  of  adult  education. 

If  a  public  school  district  had  been  able  to  develop  a  ji.nior 
-Mioqe  prior  to  the  Illinois  Junior  College  Act,  this  community 
also  appeared  to  be  one  which  was  committed  to  providing  education 
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for  its  adult  citizenry  as  well.    Adult  programs  had  been  organized 
within  the  public  schools  in  Danville,  Joliet,  and  Maine  Township. 
In  the  1930 's  a  junior  college  had  been  developed  in  Maine  Township 
High  School  but  it  had  been  terminated  during  World  War  II.  In 
Olnoy,  the  predisposition  to  serve  aduli-s  was  latent  in  the  com- 
munity but  the  school  districts  were  too  poor  to  develop  an  adult 
••rogram.    Thus  when  the  college  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  state 
runding  it  developed  an  adult  program  in  concert  with  the  public 
schools. 

Wlicn,  however,  the  high  school  district  had  a  minimal  margin 
of  prosperity,  it  encouraged  the  adult  program  to  move  with  the 
college  at  the  time  of  separation  (Danville).     If  the  high  school 
was  in  a  moderately  affluent  community  it  divided  the  sponsorship 
of  the  adult  program  with  the  college  (Joliet) . 

In  the  Oakton  community,  on  the  other  \and,  when  the  college 
was  terminated,  the  public  schools  served  the  affluent  community 
with  well  organized,  growing  programs  and  through  these  programs 
developed  strong  leadership  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 
Therefore  when  a  new  college  district  which  was  limited  to  the  two 
school  districts  was  formed,  the  leadership  within  the  public  schools 
was  able  not  only  to  obtain  community  college  funding  for  adult 
eclacation  but  also,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  to  maintain  equal 
administrative  control. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  sponsorship  of  adult  education 
appears  to  be  the  size  of  the  district.     If  a  junior  college  district 
covers  a  large  geographic  area  and  many  school  districts,  it  seems 
tr.at  where  thor^  is  no  concentrated  urban  population,  only  the 
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college  has  tho  rosources  to  bring  adult  education  to  the  district. 
The  Illinois  Eastern  Conununity  College  district  is  typical  of  this 
situation.     In  large  areas  where  a  more  urbanized  school  district 
exists,  movement  from  the  public  schools  to  the  colleges  appears 
to  be  slowed.    Thus,  in  Joliet  the  public  school  program  still 
exists  even  though  the  Joliet  college  is  moving  in  on  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  public  school.     In  Springfield  the  public 
sci.  .ol  program  continues  to  exist  independently.    One  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  there  is  an  obvious  territorial  division  which  the 
college  would  find  difficult  to  deny.     In  other  words,  where  there 
are  numerous  smaller,  poorer  areas  without  adult  progreuns  the 
college  is  somewhat  obligated  to  develop  programs  in  outlying  areas 
rather  than  simply  to  acquire  well  developed  programs  already 
existing  through  the  public  schools  in  the  more  urbanized  areas. 

No  such  limitations  on  the  college  occurs  in  a  two-high  school 
district  such  as  the  Oakton  Community  College  covers.    This  fact 
obviously  puts  pressure  on  strong  public  school  programs  to  deal 
quickly  with  the  new  college  which  is  not  only  obligated  by  law  to 
provide  adult  programming  but  also  has  state  resources  to  do  so. 

Thr.  commitment  of  the  public  within  a  given  community  college 

district  to  tax  themselves  to  support  their  college  also  appears  to 

be  a  factor  in  the  desire  of  the  college  to  generate  low  cost  adult 

prograr^s  to  increase  state  apportionment.     Logically  one  cannot  but 

be  impressed  that  the  poorest  college  district  of  the  five  studied 

has  tno  highest  tax  rate  and  even  with  equalization  has  difficulty 

in  maintaining  its  college.     In  addition  this  district  showed  the 

greatest  collaboration  of  both  public  schools  and  community  colleges 

in  providing  programs  for  adults  on  the  basis  of  the  general  public 
ERIC 
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rather  than  institutional  interests.    In  1972-73  the  Illinois 
Eastern  Community  College  District  was  one  of  two  districts  in 
the  state  which  was  not  charging  tuition  to  its  students. 

Joliet  Junior  College  District  had  one  half  the  tax  rage  of 
the  Illinois  Eastern  Community  College  District  and  interestingly 
enough  this  was  the  maximum  authorized  rate.    This  area,  though  more 
urbanized  and  more  affluent,  appeared  to  be  able  to  keep  its  local 
contribution  low  yet  claim  the  highest  gross  amount  in  state  appor- 
tionment of  the  five  colleges  analyzed,    oakton  Community  College 
showed  surprising  growth  in  its  apportionment  claims  after  two  years 
of  operation.     In  1972-73,  enrollment  in  the  adult  program  totaled 
21,335  students.    For  the  most  part  this  represented  students  from 
the  public  school  programs  of  Niles  and  Maine  Township  which  together 
in  1970-71  numbered  18,955  and  required  no  state  apportionment. 
Accordingly  one  sees  the  paradox  of  the  wealthiest  community  college 
district  in  the  state  able  to  lower  student  tuition,  dispense  with 
local  tax  dollar  support,  and  end  the  fiscal  year  with  $94,922  of 
income  over  expenditures. 

In  summary  then  there  is  a  sustained  trend  in  Illinoib  for 
public  school  adult  programs  to  move  to  the  community  college.  In 
only  one  community  studied  (Olney)  did  the  College  and  the  public 
schools  appear  to  be  working  in  a  coordinated  effort  for  adult 
citizens  in  the  long  term  public  interest.    Another  community, 
Danville,  also  showed  coordinative  efforts  between  colleges  and 
puolic  schools  but  in  this  college  district  remedial  education  was 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  federal  support  and  separated  adminis- 
tratively from  other  adult  education  programs.    The  public  schools 
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in  the  DanvillG  junior  college  district  were  not  actively  involved 
in  adult  education  and  also  charged  rent  to  the  college  for  the 
use  of  their  facilities. 

In  two  communities  short  range  institutional  interests 
appeared  to  dominate  the  sponsorship  of  adult  programs.  Depending 
on  the  strength  of  the  public  school  programs,  both  institutions 
c;ained  economic  advantages  through  Joint  Cooperative  Agreements, 
in  which  cooperation  appeared  limited  to  obtaining  more  money. 
There  a.-^peared  to  be  no  obvious  new  commitments  to  expand  or 
improve  existing  adult  programs  when  state  reimbursement  brought 
more  financial  backing  to  the  community. 


Conclusions 


Illinois  is  a  state  in  which  public  policy  towards  the 
financial  support  of  adult  education  emerged  in  the  early  sixties. 
Cloarly  federal  funds  have  had  an  impact  on  the  state  support  of 
adult  education  within  the  public  schools.     The  philosophical  commit- 
ment to  adult  education  in  the  state  community  college  system 
pror.a;.ly  emerged  as  a  part  of  a  national  development  of  the  specific 
OD^ectivos  of  the  community  colleges.     That  is  to  say  that  by  1965 
the  rapid  nrowta  of  the  two-year  college,  after  sixty-four  years  of 
^:UiGt  development  a.6  grades  13  and  14,  was  forcing  the  public  ar 
■veil  as  professionals  to  think  more  broadly  as  to  the  focus  of  this 
-.ov;  i..3ti.tution.     Thur.  the  Illinois  system  was  able  to  build  into 
ito  initial  loqislation  a  broad  philosophical  concent  for  the 
-■itate  community  coiloge  system. 
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The  state  system  of  community  colleges  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  attemptinq  to  dovolop  broadly  based  programs  in  a  system 
that  expanded  so  rapidly  and  which  is  not  yet  ten  years  old. 
Unfortunately,  the  broad  legiciative  mandate  to  provide  adult  and 
continuing  education  seems  to  have  been  narrowed  in  many  colleges 
within  the  system.     This  limitation  seems  to  have  occurred  because 
of  severe  financial  and  personnel  demands  placed  upon  a  rapidly 
expanding  system  which  over  time  was  operating  in  an  economic  and 
historical  situation  in  which  competing  demands  for  limited  resources 
became  increasingly  acute. 

It  does  appear  that  the  impetus  to  state  financing  and  super- 
vision of  adult  education  which  was  stimulated  by  federal  funds 
stimulated  the  public  school  system  of  adult  education  to  expand. 
Strong  public  schools  programs  and  community  college  programs 
constitute  viable  delivery  systems  which  may  be  utilized  in 
inplcmenting  the  new  state  constitution  regarding  the  education 
of  adults. 

The  Task  Force  which  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  new  state  constitution  has  clearly  recommended  that  the 
focus  of  logi3lation  Ghould  Le   (1)  on  a  wide  variety  of  institutional 
sponsorship,    (2)  based  on  local  design  and  control,  and    (3)  Ilcxioiy 
coordinated  as  a  ^y.stem  with  an  e^enhanded  distribution  of  catoyorical 
state  funds  to  support  the  enterprise. 

The  Task  Force  report  qoes  beyond  the  cooporaLive  principles 
v.::icr.  is  the  cur-unL  :.tate  policy  regarding  the  community  collecje 
anci  the  public  school  in  the  area  of  adult  education.  Cooperation 
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is  being  replaced  by  the  concept  of  coordination,  at  the  same  time 
t.Mt.  ty;.>  requiromonts    imposed  by  the  wide  diversity  of  local  areas 
are  aljo  met.     Insuring  equitable  funding  arrangements  among  insti- 
tutions v/hile  at  Lhc  same  time  allowing  free  access  to  all  insti- 
tution:^  which  wish  to  bo  involved  appears  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  insuring  quality  programming  for  adults.    The  fact  that  the 
Tas'.  Farce  suggested  full  state  funding  protected  by  a  categorical 
iJtatus  suggests  that  at  least  in  the  experience  of  those  making  up 
the  Task  Force  there  was  less  danger  in  tlie  state  legislature  to  cut 
fundij  than  there  was  in  the  local  institutional  capacity  to  skim 
off  funds  intended  for  adults  to  some  other  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand  the  highly  rational  idea  of  maximizing  local 
institutional  capacities  to  deliver  educational  opportunities  to 
all  of  its  citizens  may  be  an  idea  ahead  of  its  time.    However,  it 
do>  :  a -:)uar  that  in  Illinois  there  is  an  opportunity  for  this  state 
to  virv^-  the  lead  in  developing  a  more  sophisticated  approach  to  the 
co.HLlo:-:  problem  of  adult  education  than  was  found  in  any  other 
stato  •  !  ir.  studied  to  date. 
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Ti.:-.A3  CA?i.  STUDY 

Ovor  oic^ve.i  r-ilion  wsj^f:  countad  m  ?^yixt\  i^:.  tr.  ^  .1 -•'^C- 

uon^-.:::  .<:.LCh  r.-.;'A.d  ".'exa:::  from  .--.ixth  to  fourtn  pluce  i  r*.  Lh..  j.-4";inq 
of  joates  by  si:io  ot  population.     .Mtnough  Te>:at:  and  111.1  noi;  r...\\': 
u;.r>'jt  ♦  .i-  .-an-ie  por.aiatior.  aizo,  the  density  of  pc^/sons  per  squan: 
r.ilc:  13  Iv'J  i.n  IliL.iois        compared  with- 4  3  in  Texas.  DQ>^pi'--- 

Iov."  c.o'^u^ation  density,  Texas  is  considered  by  the  VjlCi 
conju^  t.c        oig!-itv  per  cent  urban  with  fifty-tivc  per  cent  of 
its  i.7  nilliOn  public  school  children  attending  bchooi  _n  Sc^- 
per  c-.r.r.  of  its  1,147  school  districts  5n  1970-71.-^ 

url.ani2r.t1un  of  Texas  has  bion  recent  and  rapid.  O-.ily 
thir*_  •  aoQ  cl.c  uroan  population  accounted  for  4  5  per  co.-t  cf 

uIvj  t"!Lal         ;::iLion.     This  shift  in  populatio.i  has  occurrc:  ro' 
-.-ni--    •o  : r;:rii  ^ic-pulation  has  moved  to  the  city,  i'ut  .iImz 
c^jau..--  ■ .:.-■:?.!■: at izn  to  l_hc-  otate  caused  by  t::.--  devclopTneni  c." 

.\  i.-ic.j:-:tries. "  The  cccnomy,  one-'..;  charactcrizui  .i\ 

r  .-^i.'.r,  :..-.<-.  ^r. .:  -t^l  j  ndustBy,  ^3  nov  r.c'inuf acturinq  .ind  ncrv 

t.;u .      ...iJtv  'vor  cent  of  the  v/ork  force        o.r.ploycd  in  .';■':.:■.•!- 
f  .-   ,   ::.  .ri.-ii  ar.d  "jales  joss,  vhile  a  comparable  nmnbt.;:  ir.i 

A.-  Ci.- rr.^.'-::-^  and  technicxans.     Xotwith  standi  no:  thos-:: 
,  V    :  I.-,  i-d  nation  in  19G4  in  terrp.s  of  nunbor.*^  of  larnr 

.-.  ....I     .  ^■■.ci*..    Taxa^  L'duca*: :  on  /V:':ncv:  T>  ai^-;  • 

^•■~.T.U./'tT.-:':~t.^xas  i-oucat icn  /■'Agency,  n.d.),  p."'i:i. 

.nor  rev   'ArJ  m^.vton :     .I:i-titute  of  J  roar.  Jtau.-. 
.  J  .    .         • 'l y "c.'i"~/'.^d.<:, ,   1 07 0 )  . 

er|c  ' -1  : 
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d-II.''  .i'.rA  wi  A-jd  third  arnonv)  states  :n  torns  of  value  of 

farm  vroducLs  soiii   {$2.2  billion). 

lc:\iX6  i.-  JO* .;  r :  J'.'U     C  ♦^jm    ruunc-^cG  and,   though  consolidation 
of  the  ovor  5,  000   :ch:^cl  rii.strists  operating  in  1^48  has  incri^ar.ea 
markedly  since  19  h\  when  tr.c  Giimer-Ailgin  laws  established  the 
Mininuri  rcundaticn  Sonooi  Vrogram,  there  v/are  stiii  7S  of  the  1,147 
districts  in  1371  .-.ith  49  or  fewer  peopl^».^ 

Tno  ^jduc.ir.ional  enterprise  is  coordinated  by  two  major  boards: 
the  State  Board  or  hducation  and  the  Coordinating  Board,  Texas 
Coilecje  and  Univ-.  r.^- 1  ty  System.     The  elected  24  nioiTibsr  State  Board 
of  education  api">oincs  a  Commissioner  of  Fd':cation  ivho  heads  the 
Texas  Education  /.goncy   (TEA),  which  v/as  designed  to  '*havc  great 
discretionary  pcwjrs  and  to  be  a  profesf5ional  agency  above  politics." 
The  TEA  i:£  rosponiiible  for  public  elementary,  secondary,  and  voca- 
tional education,  the  lacrer  including  both  secondary  and  post- 
secondary.     Adult  ar.d  continuing  education  is  found  within  cho  voca- 
tional oo'Jtion  \)i  tnc        ncy.     Tnc  Coordinating  Board,  crcaLed  in 
1963r  consist .-.riq  o:   13  .ipp-.')ini  ed  nombers  ,  exercxi^es  coordination 
in  l'jIZ  ovjr  44  .  uLlic  junior  and  22  public  senior  colleges,  public 
ur4iversiti.-s  and  ur.ivorsity  systems ,  including  the  University  of 
T^.-ru-:'    (Sc^'on  oarripu.io:.//  .j.^.d  r.:;e  Texas  A  &  M  university  system,  as 
vel^  J :  one  ^ui:!!  /  t   c-^ni.cal  -i^nstitute  v;ith  four  ca-T.pai:c;S . 

ynj  ou -*catir.;^a J.  oyst^.u'i  i^:  complex  and  servos  a  very  divcrr.^--.- 
r.o/.il .^on .     :  ^jc-^i' : :  r.':  'c^j  tix   l'>70  census,  the  population  is  13  ocr 

/  •:^_:;cation  Agency:     Conmitmcrv:  to 

;  £   J  •   -  /j^.   - ^ * •  7  *        :  "7?,":     7-1  xas  .'^ducation  Anencv  ,  n  -d.  )  ,  ''p  .   1  0  . 

/.    1  W.    K'^rnt,  Fedc raj  Ajd  to  Educ>'^tio/. 

(L-x. o  . .   M.:^;.:     .  •  :•: ;  r.v'tc.  a  wuoks  ,   1972),  p.  242. 
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ccr^^  jc^;):-.  indicate  "ihat  22  -^cr  co..*:  or 

all    •  t.uJ»»r  *^ .-i  ux-v?      A. 'ran-/\n^r^can^l .     Eiwfhteen  per  cent  cf  th:  ^'iopu- 

c  i  ^;  >  •  *-*  .-^i     >  Lt^i;..  1  •  ^  LOW  ".hG  povvirty  line  in  11^0-.  h^^vinc: 
doer  j.u;c:i  i  r.-^r.  :    .   j..    .or  cent  rocorclt^a  in  195 5.     Tc^xas  ran/^cd 
t':.ir*:i-i-  aron  ;  -i.Li'.-t  in  avcr.icr.^  pei'jonal  in.Toms,     Almost  3.:- 
nuLlivi:.  \  ..  anii  ...iv.r  io^>.j  ti;an  a  Migh  school  education,  witL  1.5 
rr.^llic:.  jcla^tis  ov-r  23  wilr.cur.  .in  cia/vth  grade  eduCac:.on,  and 
!.iO,  .  n*:.  14  y-^ars  :;r  olsil^r  whc  ;iave  not  had  any  schco.lintj, 

.->t;i;>/:  or  Toxa.-:  is  ar.  oxarpl-j  of  a  stats  in  v/hich  the- 
la lion  of  :i  r.\.;.;b-jr  of  facror?  i.-ni-^crtart  tc  this  study  can  b*.-: 
^l.z^:'^'  :u     r>.c  LtaLu  u  ^ilqr.iy  divo-rse  population  vith  i.i  jn 

:.^.oo  ;  for  ror.-^c^  vtl  a^^ulL  prograns .     The  state  is  charac w.-ri-:cra  by 
Its  J. 7, ore  i^crv.aro  nilc:3)^yet  its  population        concontrc^ ccd 

ir.  .  .-i.-i..;.' s.     Tr.'..  laeas  of  independence  and  local  autonomy  Torr; 

.:z  .\  :\     . o::  in  .sfiro.at  a  tim^  -.'hen  categorical  federal 

I'  j.Kiir.  '        -.a^^atiior.  .riL^d  -  huavy  particulari'^:ric-  demands, 

^r-rp  .   -  v.  f.j       -n.-  o:.   oi^c,  diversity;  urbanisation^  anC  i 

^  J.  .    . :  Oil  jTiy ,   V'wXais  .".ad  n^ci  nc  stat€-   r  '«.;.d-n':T 

  v". .    i.  '.^v      iac.<ti::..\  "lais  '  ccurroa  throaoa  loc-i:.  w:i:ort/: 

.v-v  ^    .    ...Lor^.:.*  or  vn--ch  nc^taole  •j-'^for-^: 
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combination  with  L'Ojl  tax  funds.     A  r/jrvey  of  .ill  school  aiattricts 
in  1971  indicated  tnat  only  33  districts  of  ti.udo  respondina  nad 
an  ddul  L  proqrarii. 

Alti.ouc;;;  JurirAT  in-.,  duprcssion  federal  fur.^is  had  stimulited 
some  public  schcolr.  to  uffer  adult  ^Loarans ,  no  r-er:nanent  systcr.  of 
adult  education  prcv.jr.-irns  developed    Adult  educa'-ion  in  Toxan  rcr.ainGd 
essentially  v/ich  the  voluntary  agencies  until  Civil  Defense  r.onios 
becar.e  av-iilablo  in  1959. 

One  ma:  or  of  fort  v/hich  was  raost  active  in  Texas  was  the 
voluntary  xitcracy  r roqrams  that  developed  to  fill  the  void  created 
by  the  ab^cjr.rc  of  y;i:jiicly  saoported  remedial  programs.    The  first 
statewide  literacy  council  wa^  established  in  Texas  in  1959,  ju^Jt 
tv;o  yearo  after  iiavl-)?-  Jnivcr^ity  had  established  its  Lireracy 
Center.     The  Litoracy  Center  program  for  training  foreign  and 
American  litjrjcy  s---cialir>tR  had  five  onrhases:      (1)   basic  literacy 
.:cudiJ.-H,    ;2)   inc  coujctio.--.        linguistics,    (3)  tcachir.fj  Englii^h  as 
a  rorcKjri  lanqua'-i:: ,    ^4)  -./rir.ir.g  for  now  literates  anc    (5)  asjiiicr 
lit-_-racv  Htjdiob.'  i'o.-.  ..s  Literacy  Cou.ncil  defined  itself  as 

"ar*   jr=rci:.i^atio.;  of  m t >r -T^r; L.'.i  citizens  who  seek  to  find  and  teach 
illitjracos  and  s  jr.  -'.  :l-;ratu^-  ;o  r^ad  and  write  so  that  they  may 
;:ar:-j  ii.'-^r  r       v :  ::  1   ;  a.-:  adult  literacy   [sicj   citizens  of  t.^c 

:.t.i-  .  . 

*    .       !  1.  .  .      .  .       ,   '         .  .r^t   -iniversity  Literacy  C(::ni:or/' 
^  ^.-!  ,  ^-"^^    (Ap^il  2],   1961),  p.  207. 

;  '..'..it*.  nov^-.   to  ^/oluntarism/'  ^itoracy  Discui:?:: ;  o:::. , 

■  7  '  " 
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/  iL^^ricy  .vjws."^  .^nz.  along  vi.th  adult  cducitio:. 
wirhin  c/iurciieb  and  the  YMCA  co/aprxsed  the  i\;ujor  institutions 
rc:^>  :.'c  :*  -iJu.  .     uiaJwiL^on        ?i.»ycs  in  i-)64,  ev^n  t*hGucTr: 

:;u:^lic  cuironani  "  y  :;oll  v/orc:  cofuj.ncT  into  exi3t:cr*J0  by  1920  •  The 

I'zlo  r)f   ,ar*ior  c jI !.C'.jCr,  in  It^Act;-.,  r-'-^^^  tc  th^^  £ixties,  Wc;.^;  iJijon 

AC-.aJ.. /..I :   a':  ^.rcuarinij  youth  for  academic  tran-^'for  Lc. 
senior  coilecjjs. 

Do  vale  pro  r/  or  tiio  Community  College 

:.:.c   deveiooiTi^nt  or  t.ie  first  pemanent  public  ^uni^r  ocllegc 
occurred  in  iJ22  whon  the  Wichita  Fails  Independent  School  District 
{L6D)   fcir.C'd  Hurdm  Ccliego,     3y  1961,  Hardin  College  hai  nx-v-cd 
out  fror.  undor  the  oublic  school  jurisdiction    to  become  i  fcur^- 
year  i;:Jt:^tation,  a  pattern  nor  dissimilar  to  a  number  of  Ot.riy 
junior  roller:ur.  in  Texas.  ^    Predating  the  development  of  Harc*in 


cllo:;j  r;,cr"  -^.od  coon  SG>7erai  chujch-rolatcu  junio::  collegos 
or'jaii-..:.  v    l i:i  1398,  as  well  as  soitx-  tv/o-.v'<^cir  teachor 
trai^i.".  .         .  : "  ^:  ;  or.::  developed  and  supported  by  the  state.  Again, 
z:u,:...   Lv/o-your       nir.  institutions  developed  over  the  years  into 

...v.^-    1,j2v  .-oXL.:^Oi:  hue  no  j.oaal  sanction  .cal  in  tnis  year, 
.  *  I       :      •  .  i^vod  f,:.*:  junior  colioqc  ar*  a  separot'^  :.nr;eir.u- 

ir  ::  •  /.oi:'-.^ i o.\        :ia/o  .Lts  own  board  of  r3qent£j  •     The  pro- 

v.*  1  •  i .^cm*;;  act  al^o  specified  thc.t  districts  coulc*. 
:  -:\L/.er  u^\.on  school  district,  county,  or  multi-coiint;^^ 

■  .  '-^'2^  y^r.Lur  college  districts  woro  given  tuxinq  ^.ulliOrit^^ 

■  '    J   :  ' ';^*.;.n,   '*  r;xa.i5  aL  chc  Crof:i:>?"Oa  Js Junic:>r 

t  V^^grr:;   (Wcishmgtcn :     American  Associa t:tc/. 

O  r  V/  Cc  .yro'gcG  ,  '.  Ool)')  .         14  0, 
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and  since  aii  di^it.r  lc:u.:  v't.:rt-  cotormincus  with  Xndepundent  Scnool 
Districts,  this  authority,  in  effect/ v;as  a  surtax  on  existing  tax 
ratoo.     in  I9:ii>'  choro  .«.. 17  puLxiv:  ju-'uor  colleges  which,  by 
1940,  had  grown  iii  '.Mro..r  to  22."^ 

Not  until  19-11  v;a3  there  any  sratr.  aid  for         support  of 
junior  collosjes.     Jr.  tr.a;:  year  $50  was  approved  for  t^v^ery  full-tim.e 
student  cnrolle.i  in  t"ne  fall.  Administrative  supervision  of  these 
fur.vij  i)r;;a.i';t  the  collocjes  under  the  TEA.     By  194S  there  v/ore  33 
junior  col  l.-vies  operating  and  state  aid  had  been  increased  to  $100 
per  Jtua.'jnt.     Tho  pattern  of  growth  for  the  junior  colleges  is 
snov/n  i:\  Tarrle  VII 1-1. 


TABLE  VII I- 1 

Of    PCBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

IN  TEXAS^ 

N'uriber  of 

\-umber  of      Number  of 

Amount  of  State 

Year  Di.^tricts 

Campuses  Fall 

Support  per  FTE 

Enrol  Imenr^^ 

131.: 

no  data 

0 

1D2J 

17 

no  data 

0 

L  J4; 

2  2 

6  ,''x'i3 

C    r  r\ 

.  y 

8,822 

$100 

13  5  2 

32 

IL, 931 

1  : 

.32  .462 

$24  3 

1  ■)  ■■  ■ 

J'; 
^  ■• 

.".  J  '■  8 

4  • 

8-.S,9lj 

S475 
$41G 

-t 

^  ; 

t  •  / 

96 , 5  24 

■     i  *■»  . 

•'r5 

108,0? 3 

■  '.' 

-t  J 

120,782 

•1  ' .  -7  " 

.1.1 

133,555 

S625 

.,  . 

^            *  » 

4  7 

•-.2 

18G ,  13.') 

$64  0 

ii  L.;  :  :■  .^d  i.rcr.i  :.. .   K.  de  la  Gari'ia,   Pro.fraai  Associafio , 
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Mayr.oild        I'.avkini^,  'Arectur,  Community 
i'.'?-'. ,  .Jv-). :i  Jx;.ai.ing  Board,  Toxa;:  College  and  University 
 ,    icxa'=^,  on  January  15,  1973. 


.1-^  ^mumuui 

coijo'.jcj  in  Tv*xais  is  that  until  coile^i^s  developed  out  ot 

' .  I  ;   .4..:;  ...   -  .  i  i-:iiOi:    j^ns  L-.^   uL  ^ :  /  3  •      .r  .'•".>, 

stair    L^:  ::or  1  tios  .  ad.  j :rur r..iar.  no  ct.r.ar  junior  colleges  \^:o\mu  oc 
;)^-ri  l.i^u        ^-iOcoiT^c  sc\^.ior  in:::tir.ut:  i-^^ns  ^  but^  instOud,  the  Jii:  lor 
jv>l         ■  jhoulJ  fa]:'ill   Lho:.r  iuncti-^ns  in  the  arG.i  oP.  tcziTiUi. 
tra.Lnin.j  Kind  in  providi  nq  adult  caucation.  "'^    Accordingly,  mere? 
c.olLjijcc:  wj.ro  orqur\iz.jd  and  developed  than  appear  in  the  tao'o  oince 
r.^-Aiv  dcvol;^y.ca  collocjCG  replaced  those  colleges  which  had  b^-:comc 
c.'^jr.^cr  m^^Lito'  ions. 

^:etA•(•t.•n  1050  and  19^)5,  the  cor^nunity  college  movetTient  in  I'oxas 
struck      ;v.atcriu.     Thore  wars  strona  re.vistance  by  voters  r.o 
fj.:.ancir.q  corr.nuniLy  coli-jqc-s.     A  report  of  the  TEA  in  lOf.i  in.ii- 
c.ir.'rd  r.l.dt  ol*  z'no  32  colle^^eb  operatirg,  13  were  county  junior 
coj  -^MLli  ^hoir  cv;n  Beard  of  Kocj^nts;  16  were  indcpenaont 

di^triczs  of  which  1:  had  their  own  exclusavc 
govor'" .:    ■  .-..^w-i/^j  five  had  boards  which  served  irot^  who  coli--.  .- 

ap.d  ;;c:*0'^l-   d:vl  thu  other  throe  v/i:ro  diroctiy  unar.*:- 

t-  ;j  •■■.i>^.  .     j^-'.  o^>l  ;.or;rd  c:   v^:iich  they  were  c;  .     Tw-^rLv-r; i 

:r.s.ziz  zci':/.^   r.ad  tr-oir'  o»vt\  president    v^iilcj         .iiree  c:f 
L'--  •       i  . ;c  -  :  ri  nton:;'-::!:  v;a.>  al^^o  the  chief  adn:  riistrax. :  v'o 

:  .  ;     '\i :     t  ing  L^dy  cri.led  the  Texas  Conrnissioi-. 

r  .  '.  •  r      ;..c.^l:       ...t..  .-r-.M"t.-:d  by  Lho  j '•..•aisia  t\!rc  ,   ^;ut   t!io  udtr^in     t.  r 'it  ioi 
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of  juaior  coiiwvit,j  rci.Minod  '.:ilh  TLA.     Apparently  tlicre  was  divi.aatl 
feeling  as  to  hov;  much  power  a  coordinating  agency  should  have  and 
sincv  t'-'?  c  jrjrJii:  .  ion        r^'^ :  ^^cd  ].itt\     <\^orcivQ  powo:.  r^nd  tc-.:idcd 
to  opcnd  itii  uncrqico  and  irosources  in  plr:inning  and  rat ionalliuiriq 
the  system  of  colloaes  and  universities,  pressures  began  to  build 
for  a  stronger  r.iore  forceful  coordinating  mechani  sm.  Another 
emergent  iSoU'^  way  the  governance  of  the  junior  colleges,  i.e., 
many  tjlt  t:he  junior  colleges  were  more  appropriately  a  part  of 
higher  tjducation.  ^ 

Acccrdmgiyr  in  1064  Governor  John  Connally  created  a 
Conr.ictoc  on  Iilducation  beyond  zho  High  School  which  urged  the 
estdbii^hnent:  of  a  new  Coordinating  Board  for  Education  beycna  the 
High  School  which  would  have  greater  resources  for  effecting 
necessary  coordination.^  On  che  basis  of  this  report  che  Coordina- 
ting Board,  Tcxao  College  and  University  System,  was  legislatively 
created  will:  responoi^jiiity  tor  the  stace*s  post-secondary  system 
oi  eaucaiion  v/it;;  triv:  ^-xceptj-on  of  vocational-technical  programs 
in  tnebo  i.n.-- u  tut loiis . 

i';--;.'  Ccr^r:  inatir.r;  Board  staff,  which  reports  directly  to  the 
Corr.is jion.2r  o-f  :iiv;h'^r  Education,  ha3  fiv^.  operational  divis^ori:'; 
Adr.*r.-..3Lr:\t: r  ..ri-inciai  Pianninc?  Facilities  Planning  and  Feder.:l 
?r-j./r,.ro;    :\,-  ar.irr.  ;>jv^'.  lop.r.ent ;   and  Student  Services.     Under  the 
J^vi..-.^^r.  31  .-rz'.jrar.  L-vel spr.  .\n*'  are  three  progran  arecis:     Commune  :y 
Coil.vc  rr^crrarrc,   /...tj  :jtlaureate  i-rocrams,  and  Graduate  and  Profcb- 


'V.o:::      .••>.  i"  '    r/jsourcf-   for  Ti^morrow   (Austin:  Goverr.or'; 
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'."..."■>  X  "  — j.L.  lc;  ^'.jr  oi'.ir.ijnrury  '^.\6.  .vOco.*i.?..:rv  ^^ti'-icair ion ,. 

anci  111   /o-'.itioi^di  ,        h  i^ocondarv  ?.r-.d  posU-jieconiair/,  e.li.vr- i:  Ion. 

-  •■  '.i..'.  . .'  .   .  v;  i;;  it.  ii^i'.  oi\.'.^ior.  i^;  u.'.ho  '■  ^  ..;n 

■r.ri::  TZA.     L;  ^<rJ'';         v. c-  m- r-ciUtc  por>t.-secondu7'7  •'■■ivbtuiys  of  - 
Lut  ior.s  ,  ^hjro        .i  ^.  o  vitajn  TliiA  a  Division  of  Po.-it-Seconda w 
'Jccd:.a^  :cnji- :         iccii  ['rcqrams. 

C.'r.c:  of  '.hv  jffoct.s  of  transfc-;rririg  th«^  junior  colleqos  to  the 
CoorJ  1  vii ;  r.i-f  board  wji  tno  strengthening  of  the  vbcational-tochnlcal 
pre  Tr.-i.;..:    ••H  ilr  chc  ccnr.unity  colle^je  system.     The  ba^ic  rrlu  of 
L:.>'   :  ■  .--r-u;  -  ■  Ly  j-r.ior  coiloije.  v/as  spelled  out  by  the  Cocrdina~  iij«T 
i-.oar;.     Ti.e.-s:   twinctioiv^  were, until  1973:     (1)  the.  transfer  -u^ction, 
.'2)  rhj  tcchni^ai-occupationa]  programs,  and   f3)  the  c^ntinui.'r) 
v;.:ao.icic.i ,  cultural  anu  public  service  programs.     An  added  r-«-*<2cautxo.n 
nrato.i  '..-a:,   "Tic  cc.TJTiunity  junior  college  must  take  precautionary 
.-r.  .!.si:r<uj        fr^'vjnt  d.vvolopinon t  cf  any  academic-occupational 

ri:  -r.  Ju.-..:;:  vt  3f  jjc'inical  occupational  prograr;3  occurred 
-       '      ■      ■  •- •  :nr.-.u.-r.  v/iuh  S9:i;,  j00  from  th«  ?'"it.ioral  r>otcrii.-c: 
-  ••  •     -         •        -i  •  ■-.■.ic!-.  t-ino  marginal  t-cchnicai-oc-..  upational  nr'igrainj 
'  ■  *  coll^..^oo."         ■;>o9,  there  vti-rc  96,j00  :jui-:do*\i:^-. 

:  \  r.t  cf  rhe  cr--"lit  hour  onrolimcint::  in  ::  ^ 

-     -  '  a^  .a.     Vrir  .H.-  ijcnior  coileqcs"    ind  tnc  Torr.  . 

■      -.i-'u.  (TiiTI)   A-L:ch  has  four  campusos,   al^ro  .icr 

*  .    .  ■  *  T  '  *  J.  I . . ' .  r.     *•  I . j  -.1  roQ  • 

■      ■'-.'^-.v.-.L-.v  Jur.ior  colic  k  ^  in  •:\.>:-..i:>  " 
•  r.' ::::  li.'.  ;  :^'rd,   *-:-.\.hs  Col.ierrc  and  L'ni  vc^c^i 


o 
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MorijCi:  c5UwKi^*;;t..;  t-.i;tit.        i-J'^O  ti\e  junior  c:ollec/e>  rcqara»-d 
TSTl  as  :i  U  vs^.xt  :.u  LiM^ir  comprehensive  urograms.     I:^  tliis  v;orc 

coiiovJ^-r.  aad  i^layja  m  Locr.nicai  educatijn  :;rior  to  I^^'j,   :  jr  or;Jy 
aftor  1        did  tr.r:  uicj.  of  a  comprchonsivc  jollogc  prograir  bocomi?. 
explicit  witliin  t/.at  Lyitcm. 

Devt:  1  or:--  :  r;  t  c  f  Ac  u  It  LJuo.'Miion 

'Mtr.  t;v/  advtint  of  fodercil  ABE  iundd,  public  finanoimj  of 
adult  cToriorM'  "dari^ion  was  expanded  la  TcicaSfbut  still  limited  :,o 
federal  and  Ioja:L  liunrh. .     Prior  to  1964,  the  Civil  Defeni^e  r;ain£ 
had  ;:ro^::nt  about  th^;  o.s taLiishment  of  a  Division  of  -\a:iLt  driu 
Continum^j  ruucat.on  v/ith  a  ^taff  of  thrcse  persons,     MDTA  and 
veterans'   p:"aqrjin.3  v.t-te  administered  elsewhere.     Enough  oi  a 
deliver^'  £r/..ten^  vi.cr.ii:  tne  public  schools  had  been  cstablii^hed  so 
that  fun  iry  for  A5L  v;.;r^:  utili;^ed  during  the  first  year  of  the  fur.din^T 
:or  rhr.e  :.ro-:r  ur:^  •     i".  iiiCb,  the  sLate  Htaff  includod  five  person'^, 
two  3u^:::vr*A;u  ;.y  ^mV.    .ui.a.-  ii:d  three  wit/:  Civil  Doftirst'  raonics.  In 
i  Jt'G,    ..*.  r*:  av*  .  a  /  ^-^.r  •anl.^:itlo••  within  TEA  and  t;i  1  Vi.ac:ral  adulr 
jauo^:ar^j4     'r>7i-:;  ro  coiir-o.'.id  aced ,   i.e.,  ABK,  Civ.i  u^jinnz^:, 

;  •  \- ■  r  ?..'':^: '   -j  ;       t  i  i.n  v^'i.-v^  brcualic  Loijutr.v  *:  in  one  unit. 

ijrin;;  dovuiopnont        coi..-pr'-.r. jnsi vc 
■  ack  of  .state  iconic:-,  for  ad-jlt 
f....u£>  liruitcd  tc  use.    fvor  ^cudcnr:-: 

■  ■     »  * 

.  •        ♦   »w  ■  .  .  »      .  .  - 
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a:::  *^^..  t/iO  .-catu  th.   .  rj;..lem  of  drt icul.atioji  o^"  ;-roc^rcuno  wa.^ 

I:;  i'-^*,   .-.it:*  t\.-  ;i:...arent:  qoal  of  si.re/.qti'^eiiinq  adult  -ci.:^ 
c\i:.:c:.  inrr^u;:  t.:i'.   i.ccitc  and  to  obtain  state  funds  for  support 

c:  a  c -p.  r j'.'.L  nbivo  [  vrKjiW:?.,   the  TEA  office  foi:  adult  f^ciucaiji or.  was 
rcorqanizod  and  l  t  ronqchcncd.     The  forirer  Division  of  fSpccial  Adult 
.^rc>,»an/  wt.   ro;;:!.r...]  vno  Division  of  Adult  and  Continuiiicr  Education 

(ACi!)    rr.o.  tho  four  ::r'it.cjqoricaliy  funJud  programs  administered 
tnal  ciivi^ir-n  wt^'Ti.;  r-j' .r^.r'.nizod   I'l.ac/.  ionally ,  i.e.,  Civil  ncfen::JO 

{1  *0  O  ,  .  i^V.\   vi  -^c^^^/  ;i  Ju5)   an^;  WIN   (1964),     Veterans  appro /cd 

;^'uucaw:cn  w?.l-  ai^jo  a  f:unction  of  the  unit,  having  been  so  s  Mice 
Ar  :-j.d  k-.ar   il  • 

.••rjonnci,  f-'ori: Ji  L/  v/iT^n  a  hignly  specific  runction  txoci  ::o 
cne  ;;ourr..  runa/i  frr  a  catogor Lcaily  funded  program,  wore  nov* 
r/.^i.-io  ^Tjr.v*  :      1  3       :.r.  ciault  odacacioa.     '^n  the  oparati  on'al  level* 

r..^^i  v.\.r-:        a  ni-Tal  Assistance  or  Progran  Plr^r-^ning  cir.c 

Ap::ro/..i.  'Wvj  :\^::;i:r  anit  v;as  located  in  the  fluid  to  assist 

;  ^  r.  'Vi.    ..vLi..  a.:'.-  •  ■.r';  ;wcri^   :ip:1  croorcmation  ot  oroarar^  v/aiie 
:"  .   .  r.LjL    .r*'^    wj..  v-::  .^'r.aii.lo  lor  p-iannin^:} ,    ::'u>.;cr-:.  :-\jrvicc3  :.::d 

...          t:-'....  ,         r/i^.    fotatc  oducationaJ   :'>yjtor^  in  1972-73,) 

■•    '.^  ;..  '..i:;  rcorc  ani  i^at  ion  v/n;;  r.h'j  ijrinoi.nr: 

'  \  .   :      .          T:  r -a  .  . to  effect.   Lotal    -.-laaninq  and  no  r-ro^XMse 

•    .    .   ■  ;                      .  :;^f:-jct  auch  a  -^lan.     LofT  i  ^1  .:i   ^  op  was 
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FIGURE  VIII-1 

GOVERNANCE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  IN 
TEXAS  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ADULT  EDUCATION, 

1972-73 
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introduced  i.n  :  >'/u-';i,   j  )71-72,  anu  i:.  lv7:-73  '.or  for  a  $i0.2  i.uilion 
biennial  approtir iatnn  to  cupport  a  cojrdina^.o.i  approach  t.o  the 
developmr-nt:  of  n  ccirorewontJ ive  pi.ia  for  adult  and  continuing  education. 
In  1073-7-1  thisi   K;qi:;lation    (HB  147)  wad  paT^.TO'.'.  and  $4.1  million  for 
program  wa*  arnropriacia  for  its  impleirentat ion  during  the  next  two 
years.  v;ithin  HB  14  7,  olicible  ins Litutions  to  provide  i:-ccondary 
education  to  adults  v.-crc  defined  as  public  school  diiitricts,  puVjlic 
junior  coilo;TC;3,  public  collyos  and  uni \/ersities . 

In  this  legislation,  the  TEA  was  mandated  to  do  two  things:  (1) 
administer  3tate  funds  earmarked  for  adult  seccndary  education, and  (2 ) 
design  and  administer  a  statewide  system  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
undereducated  adults.     This  landmark  legislation  for  adult  education 
was  not  the  only  accomplishment  of  the  6  3rd  Texas  Legislature  for 
adult  education.     Bills  strengthening  the  adult  education  programs 
within  the  junior  colleges  were  also  enacted  (SB  356,  357  and  358), 

Al -hough  in  1968  the  Coordinating  Board  had  issued  policies 
regard ir.-f  the  compre'.-.cnsive  nature  of  the  community  junior  collOvje, 
encouraging  the  coilcges  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  technical- 
occu::;tt  i  onal  pmgrams  and  for  continuing  education,  development  in 
those  ar2ab  had  oeen  uneven  within  the  system.     Firrtly,  technical- 
occupational.  proiTrams  were  fundea  tnrough  the  on  a  clock  hour 
basi J,  v.l'.il-.    fur.d-r.^;  for  academic  crnr.ofer  progrojr.^  was  by  I'TE  and 
aliecreai/  ~oro  c.caorous.     Sccondli-,  no  state  funds;  ^qtq  available 
for  co-.u.  r.um.j  education  programs  unless  tnoso  .urograms  were  in  tha 

[.-.tervicv  v/\,tn  .-.ol.  Alijn,  i)ir«jcuor,  AC:.,  '."-iA,   m  Austin, 
Toxai;,  O.I  .Amuary  16,    :973,  and  v/ir.h  Elwin  V-'illia^is,  Consultant, 
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vocatiorial-toci.iii^M!    I'u  iJ.     Soir.e  collcqcs  whicn  were  in  high 
assessed  valuation  ;li55t:iwts  had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  pro- 
vide  T  comproh-.'P.  •  . '  rnrr.cri  incl  udirut  adult  romedial  and  /ccationai 
'^rogra.'^s  throuqh  tr.o  u.>:u  of  local  and  federal  funds. 

In  1970-71,  :.r.c  Coordmatinc  Board's  Cc  nunity  Collc^jo  Division 
staf^  -'-morinol  tor-L  l.he  leadership  in  first  obtainin.?  a  .rrar^-  from 
tho  GL.".  and  ouijieiTuon Lly  from  a  private  foundation  to  finance  a 
Cc.T.:  .-.n.-itorv  i.ducation  I'-rojoct.     Following  seven  months  of  data 
collection  and  anaiyf^is,  a  report  with  recommendations  tor  policy 
im-"' 1 '..r.ontation  and  let;! slat ive  changes  was  proposed,^ 

r;  tro  ba.n.   of  tais  report  and  an  additional  study  of  its 
owr.  uh.j  Ttxao  ojrinte  Interim  Committee  on  Public  Junior  Cell''  -cs 
mad.;  1j  roco.T.r^endat  ions  which  were  presented  to  the  63rd  liCgislaturc . 
T/.r-jc  cilj.i  v.'cre  enacted  in  the  area  of  compensatory  education 
in  ccrr.ur.ity  jur.ior  ol leges  and,  although  addition?!  funding  was 
n-ji-.:.oi-  ^z^o ,  r\n  3.:  ^ciai  funds  were  appropriated  to  implement  them. 
.  .-.  J.--.-.   ;•■  11       wo  .-J  : 

3C8  prefer '..bed  the  :^urpo.?es  of  the  community  junior  college 
:-.-ir.  .••'::c:-  -.r.  vic-a:.ly  had  been  explicated  in  the  law  but  rather 

]^^'  c:  o:   I.-.-:   :..;orc^nating  Board.     Seven  purposes  were  iistcc: 

,  ,   \      .--.z.:'.  ';r  proqrans  loadincj  to  an  associate  degree  or 

...   ■'  :•:  •;    ''2':   vo;  :   L'jnaJ   programs  leading  to  en.pioyment  in  sc^mi- 
, /. .  r  ..  ..a^....  -.  jcu''acior;5 ;    (3)  lower-division  courses  in  t  M: 

,.•  -r.  ::o.".tinuirig  adult  education  programs  for 

:.   .    -  •:    :    . .  ^1  lI  up-jrading;    (5)  compensatory  education 

-u'J  .    :•  •' , ' .  .•:  -rF~Cci  lego  and  University  Sy.stcm,  April, 

o 
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•jrc-.jrans  uO  iuit'LLi  t;  e  commi -.lAOpt  or  t  ho  open  doc.^r  po'icy;    (b)  a 
prc>c;rari  of  counsolin.j  and  guidance;  aad  (7/  suci-.  other  proqrara? 
as  p r c. J r  i b  >  .i  >  y  t .^o  Co ■. ■  •. \. . :  r  a :  ■  ■;  ,  ;> ■  ;■ •  '-i  :  r  .1 : :\  1  ■ . c. v ■ :  n i r. q  bo • . r d s . 

SB  356  providfcl  bp'-;cit  ically  'r.h'j  leciis La tivr-  san.-:tion  for 
public  comr.unity  iunior  collegeb  tc-  J^velop  educar. io'.idl  prograT.i. 
wnicli  acco'UuOdato  and  cor.ponsato  tor  i:t  udents  v/ith  oducu't.i onal 
dcf iciciic.-es  and  further  provided  critoiia  which  had  to  bo  met  to 
djvoiot.  juc;:-!  con.oc'Uiatory  programs. 

3L  "i-j7       provided         that  toacaer  training  programs  for 
cOiU-uunity  junior  coJlGgo  tcacher'i.  should  be  piarnoc  and  impleir.entGd 
to  Ciuip  t^aci.crj        dral  effoctix^aiy  v/ith  studonts  who  diff?2r  rror;. 
the  tr.v:it.ional  student  because  of    ducationai  p/eparatiOii ,  economic 
or  aocial  ;^cic:<grGunc  or  because  of  ciiture.     Tne  bill  also  call€:'5 
on  tiiO  Coordinating  Fsoard  to  coordinate  these  efforts  and  that 
funds    )C  ap.r^roprio tJd  for  mpicmenting  the  proqran,  although  ncnt-^ 
v/ore  Jij.:- ro:jr i :r:v.'d  in  I'JTS. 

\:\v.^,,:\  i  ,)71-74,  attention  to  the  role  of  both  Lhe  ISD  and 
-chc-  c'rT.uni.cy  colX^jc  in  adult  cducncion  was  fiHilized  by  legxsl.-it.'.on 
ar/'  a.^:j*-opr iat.io::5  v^ro     adti  for  ."ir^t  tim^  fc^r  state  funds  to 

i]jrr. or-:    :(:r.::r;i  -education  of  adulr.rs  s-.z  the  secondary  Ifcvel. 

:  •  J  ci  \-C\  v.;  ;  Ci'  .-.ro  jv/niia^.!  :        onrollnent^i  in  adul.t  'j&.ic^- r  :^or. 
;         .  ;;  ;•:  v:i:-2.     hose  only  r-i^fl^ct  tho.:o  pro  ir.iiuS 

.•      -^v...  .J  ;.y  '-.*...■  Tii.\  c3r.u  ••.•.■.icr.  arj  cur-iiCcliy  funded.     J'o  adjlt 

.-."/u  .-.•■u :  i  aL  iu-  :  rc.-i  l:  -  •'.cnr.unity  college  since  u.^atar-j. 

•       ..i  •        i      j   .  •.    ^''ot  .stj;;o:.v:.*'..-  /  <-duc  itiion  are  .-.c  t  dif  fer'jnt..-..u^-a 
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TABLE  VII : -2 

G;^0V/TH  in  enrollment  in  adult  .z^-D  CONTINL' IIsG 
CDLCATION'  PROGRAMS  AS  REPORTED  TO  THE  TEA 


1967-68 


1970-71 


ABE 

57,137^ 

44,772 

57,439 

Adult  'iiarant  Education 

0 

3,312 

missing  dn"- 

Civil  Dofcndo 

15,500^ 

21,782  . 

45,000 

Vocational  i\iucLiL.i  jn 

282, 045^^ 

236,200 

237,648 

MDTA 

6,004^ 

12,723 

19,047 

Work  Ir.cer.r.  Lvc-  I'rcqrcim 

0 

0 

2,082 

Veteran  '  :i  Educat  i;:;r. 

35,000^ 

Doou.  of  Corrc.-ct  ;or.3 

5,855 

SUBrOTAL'^ 

303,549 

318,989 

402,071 

^l  icjurc  for  2.96  5-66  .     This  figure  includes  enrollirisnt  for 
1964-65  Jiaco  uitj  ABE  programs  d' ring  1964-65  apparently  wurc  not 
funded  durim  1964-65  . 

^'•otimate 

includir.j  figures  of  veterans  unavailable  at  time* 
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r'ro.-n  thi-:  ta.  Jc,  adul~  iiducation  is  clearly  seen  zo  be  growing 
ir.  o:.roiir:.en-j  a.:d  nu.-nhc r  ol  ^.r oq '--ams  offered.     When  Adult  Basic 

.'-ci _*c  i r.  1  " fu.^.ds  uoc  ^r.n  avai].abit.-  j.r.  1964,  a  few  programs  were 
oi'..  ^ut  ^'/v^  ''.-ir<s  the  actual  beginning  of  ABE  programs 

t.-.i  -ur  -.'.i..  ..I  .  r'ol.lov  ..nn  zr.-^  year  1965-66  ,  v/hen  enroll- 
r.w..;  ^    -.Ji   rt;..  ::r::t  t;r^  years  of  grovth,  enrollments  nave 

.  .  .  ■  I'-. j:"-  i,z::c.  v'-r'ar. 

.'.  fa:- 1  .'.ciuca;:.  lo;.   (/J-iE)   began  in  xjh'j-bf^  i -i  order  tr, 

■  ■'  •  .  .•mi."'!    ^c-.      .^ti.  ,:r::a£:.  ..  . 

T'-  j:  after  1071  to  5183,  850  from  a  nigh  or. 


iBi van 

Vocat  ..dvic  iMon  naa  been  r.he  stronci>2^t  ciault  ec.  icdLi.:  i 

activity  wxthin  Texas*     fot,  as  oti-er  progranis  were  ortjuni/.od  Cir 
augn'.enttid,  vocational  education's  proportion  of  u.&  total  -*dult 
effort  decroasod  from  ap.^roxiinat^Iy       per  con-w  in  i^Sn  to 
approxir.ately       pojr  cront  in  1971.    During  the  tin;e  period ,  Jty.:  *. 
to  1572,  the  cidult  vocat  .nal  enrollircnu  fluctjated  frcir.  a  lev  oj 
219,  OOF.  to  a  hiq:\  of  282,045. 

:he  apparent  docrease  in  adult  vocational  enrollments  is 
an  arcifact  of  procjram  classification.    Enrollments  in  post- 
secondary  o.iucir.ion  are  increasing  in  Texas  and  rnany  of  those 
enrollments  rerlc^ot  students  who  previously  wouia  have  oecn 
enrolled  in  tho  .iduit  category. 

In  sUiTunary,  the  data  shown  in  Table  VIII-2  ir.aicate  thtj  al^•.os^. 
total  reliance        Toxas  on  federal  funds  for  the  delivery  of  pubiicly 
iiupr^orted  adult  cducacaon.    Altnojgh  some  state  support  was  uVdil- 
atle  for  aault:  vocational  prograr.ts,  the  emphasis  on  adu:.i-ij  m 
vocational  oducacic";  has  been  marginal  In  Texas  until  tho  :?70* 

major  upturn  ir.  adult  enrollments  will  be  forthcoming  m  107-: 
i.'.^v  uhav  .-v.ato  t\.na.:  arc  availai>le  no:,  -.r.ly  to  ^ui^i-or;:  -iq/.  school 
...-.'-•v^  :.ro.;rums  ;  t  adul^.•,  but  ilso  to  build  a   -ationa3  cor- ; t' :  tec. 
:-.vj>v.  iciivevy  .-vstom. 

T.:-.^-  1^-1-  c::r     ..-"c-.t     i;;  tne  Texas  communir.y  junic*  -dW^. 
.r.  111.         .^''^  .■.^.jz2  of  which  30,770  woro        ot:-.or  cr.;.-. 

:  •  ':r....ie  enrollment-,  of  .less  than  ic;rr.e3ter  .i-.'.-.;--- 

_   .'. -.-o  .  .n  uault  v.vC.iti»:?.-.u:  or  coi.-.-ur.:  ty  s-SivL-jc  i.-:: 

^  ^- ^"  rour!-.     :a.,uro  of  adnl',:  <:.iv.i  coi.:  ir.si  L .;•••• 
>^.-.~.  .''.i'^.z  via;;  i         ... ..  V-  cduca  * : '>r.  w  i       ".  tho   ;  . 
..  ..     .  *  .  .'i  "Jt  uvuilaclt. .     fiov/ever,  a  r.i«;.'.  ••■ro ion  o. 
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/  .  :  i  - 

C'^ur 'o:.   !.:>:*  iUl'.:i*. .n:u  ni':'..  rv.d  : .1    '..-.viO  coliw^o::^  under  the  hccanical- 
occupational  divitiion.     Those  cour^^v^s  are  nor  only  of  the  upgrading 
or    i-.iLl--r^!  :  .:i    .*.>^i    .=  .lore  <"'o-im-:  \':'r  ^ctoi^^"^:: 

variety  t'or  bu.;iru»:^  ..  i/'^lustry.     In  some  coile:T'^a  c.  truly 

c:)»'nproher.:-.i.vo  yrvXtrji.:  l  i  crt'oie-'i  v/itr   w^ii  d-.vf-lopec  conti.nuiny 
euuc. it ^ii.d  ciu'L^ii;...!  w     j^i  Vlv"nj5  t/rov/raps.     Those  prograntr:  include 
r^jfnedicil,  avocMtiv         .i.;d  J.v.i.^ure  tin^.o  course  of f iirinqsj  which  are 
Ui^co:it:r.i  1  iiitc;  v..»:iv)U3  l::>cations  ir.  Liie  district*  However, 

t:;.:o^-  :;r.*r.:/r.;. iVv.     icr^inii?  aie  usj^-^.lly  found  only  in  districts* 
m  whic.  ji..;ioo'.-jwi  v/u  urxL.io?-  is  high  and  there  ax**?  porsonnol  who. 
..avo      :vh-Ll'.y        i  Cvi  i.  rwiriT-.i tJiCnl-  to  iho  coinpreheni;iva  nc^wure  of 
Lho  co:T.Hinity  Cv.-)!  1 '^v^.i .     in  these  districts,  local  funds  are  made 
avail v.r-    r^ract.  l-od.?ral  fuiids  for  categoricslly  funded  pro-- 
^rrar.i:  v..^  .-ur'^i^-.^rw ,  cil.^rj'':  v/itr  fee?,  non-re;Lnbursahle  programs. 

-\'Mi:\,  nvi;vrr  'loV'^lopnonLs  in  aciult  education  within  the  con- 
r.uni-y  v:ciioqu  :;ro  y.t:  ^.c  occur        'ioxas.     As3cs:;n.en-:  of  tho  )tc:od 
'o:*  co:rvcn>? -."'ry  .du:aric.n  ivul^soquont  enactiutin^.  of  Ica^clatio-^ 

to  ^orr.ir.  yr'V^jr  a.  vS  l.ir^ye  i^t-p.:  Corward.     ?uc  noxi:  F.a  jor 

o*:  -^.     Li/L      ,         r./i^i:.  i^w'^as  c:c  supper^  c:n'.^^■e  cilfortii. 

^ . -  C;    ^i'  VL^ ;  ^^yo:!   L.,  ;v7:>  r:?  authorize  corpcnsatory  yr:^- 
.         -u-?.;  .      ....  ."ir^n  : o'/ii^ --vo  iitatemt.nL        td  tho  co^:  r^-- 

j:...'   .:;Lori:icd  ;:or  the  r<i;;u-iu:i  i  t,y  coIIjco;::  ia 
1. ..  .      »         ' w.v.        •:.    ...:0.iici   ii-low  tor  rc.ro  prcHJ^uro  on 

:  '  '  .      .  to  ^-..yar.d  tnoir  programs  to  aJi  citizen^ 

:        .       -  -  •  v:*/:-  •  ;*   *.    ;.ror;:  f     1  .t  r-  .  y:: y.;L:(:.phicCij  ccrr::it 

•        ...       .  *•  ^  jri^a^  by  thi:  lovvtiinc  ol'C^  ")r 

•  oi     •  ^' y ;  ;.;:'cn:  ;i  \n  tht;  tr  idit:\..;ncil  cr";:.^icr 


o 
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Adult  vocational  educati-n  suati-^tico  .tro  reported  separ.*'-.tily 
in  t\i]^'-^>rr.<A  fs-iilov. ill--:  ♦■..•.ii:j;.-i-ir,  o-.  t..-.  -.  Vocatio.-i  il  */;a'.v.-^  ion  ?..^t  .•r  '■<  •;'•,. 
It  is  knov/n  chat  sirn^e  vidalt  vocatior.di  eduction  cook  ^lac^i  .••ir.ri.:.;i 
ISO's  prior  to  that  time  but  the  exronc:  or  :r..port.-ircc  vlat:o;i  j..-<.»r 
tliis  function  is  not  Known.     In  1967  the  Te..-Ma  Senate  p*'.i?.-.€a  .Uif...'.t--i 
Resolucion  153,  which  called  for  d  Senata  Scudy  Coimittce  o.i  vccv.v ionai 
Technical  Ilducation  to  make  formal  inquiry  into  vocational  t'.i<•:.'lr:^dl 
education  throughout  the  state.     This  was  the  first  such  fo.;rn.:;.l 
inquiry  m  thir.  ar^^a  since  1936  »^ 

T.1C  report  tccusod  on  problems  within  3e;.'0:iciary  and  ooT-t- 
socondary  education,  tnouv^h  no  specific  mention  ^vas  mad.-  of.  ::.cii.lr. 
vocational  programs.    *^ov.aver  a  C,373  '.enrollment  of  nart-uir.K- 
students  was  noted  in  the  count  of  pest- secondary  istudonts  in  1968 
with  u-ecial  mention  ol  the  Evening  liivision  of  th^j  TSTI.  Thit- 
comnict -'O  did  '.r.i'.io  some-  reccmmendationo  pertinent  to  adr;lt  educ-i- 
tion:     :i)   L-.u--  ;;.or-:        a  commitmenc  r,o  co'-.tinuircj  adjcavici  to 
rouraj.r.  .and       .rac;..-  wGr'<:r  skills;  and   (2)  chat  ti-c.re  :-n'.>uld  bo  dr. 
;.J.vi.iorv  Coup.o.'.  1  or-  V-v-ational-T^chnicjl  .Cducatior:  v.-'.^oh,  amonq 
ct.::;r  r     no  r.  s 1 1  .'.t       ,  v;:)uid  have:  tir..:.:  j.utr.rTity  j.-.  rt.-cro.r.T.cn l..^: 
ar.j  ;;::.nn..-.c-  ji.i  . ..roor.ims  of  vccc;tj.cr.cii-techn^cai  «.-dacatior. ,  .  c^;  _ 
..'l^z^iz^  :  . ,   md  m  -n  ;ov.-  ;    development  proo.-jam.^.     'It  ^ippoors  .-Tricar 
;:r-":.:.:  .  ■  .•  r-^^cjz  -nai.   ;n  Tex^^s  i:*  1967  -69  the  ::.ajr>r  focus  i;. 
vcc  r:  o. ;.oc";*-  ' c-  ii  .  :1  ;cat.ion  r-:ljit::  I         the  delivery  n -/r- t.c:.-"n  : 
•  ...jw         .  .-c.ioo^  and  pos  t-,?c*condary  youth  c?l  iontele . 

o 
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1909  who  St  •    .     :u/-ur.v'  ■  :*  -.i:'.-  wuivilt  dw^i  ion  within  TCA  was 
initiated  and  by  1)7  :i  the  Cocub  on  cJ.  lontolo  was  much  broader, 

ComniiSo loner  for;    cpu^mi,  junal  iiducatio.i  ana  TechriGlogy: 

1  donM.  /.new  .^r  j»ny  other  nc^ite  that's  c:ot  that  kind 
of  lecji3lati  ;n   (as  wa.:  endCteJ  i:\  Toxar.  in  1973)  v.-hich  says 
"v/o'ro  vjoiag  t.>  hivo  o/i  adult  ;^duc;at.\o:i  prograiTt.     It's  going 
to  bt?  plunaed.     ]t:\s  ^)  >inq  Lo  be  ccorainatGd  v;ith  all  the  other 
oducationa!  ac^:iv/itics  croing  on  (in  tho  state}."    The  state 
^.j  willing  to  -out  up  sone  doliar^  to  do  this.-^ 

?nis  broadonmcj  of  scope  for  adult  education  was  culminated 

'vilh  tho  jucc^'s:i  on  the  ten  year  effort  to    obtain  state  funding 

for  aduxt   :onoral  o;iuct»tLon.     ilowevor,  coordinative  efforts  to 

develop  a  d'.-l:i,vory  3vcr-cr\,  av.  least  in  ^-'nc  plannincj  stages  terdad 

t:o  bo  c ircunuocribed  uy  aqoncy  bxoandsiries .     That  is,  TEA  oersonrel 

made  major  ccncontrated  efforts  to  organize  and  extend  the  adult 

education  function;  L.ut  not  until  it  carae  time  to  oporationalize 

the  plan:5  wore  tiio  Coorv-inat-iac;  Board  and  the  colleqes  involved* 

Con  1 1  r>  ^  I  r>q  1  \1     u>  i : . 

A*:  th..  i:.a^to  Kir<.'  tr::i'.  Lu:?  TRz^  is  oxtcndinq  tiiO  idult  education 
1  ur.cL  .or.  /       /  .Laiio}   invol  M.-'rofi:-        occu^Tinc^  v/lthin  the-!  Coordinating 
Board  c.nd  •  i    ,v-;uj  .itic n.      v.Ourrxiaded  ^y  Title  I  fund;^  of:  th^ 

hirr.or  ,  -  • .V't  .      i^a^or  chiust  to  cxcoiid  financino,  .-^nd 

COG.- ; •L/::' •  :  ^.i:  jv- ^ j. on  chrouqL  i\hc  comir;unity  college 

ar.^  un^vji^i  :  .  ..':/::\.A.y  L..--.i.ncj  piacc.     The  •';rcup  leading  this 

;./>•-.    .  '.•:::<.;.--  la CorrLmuni  ty  ^A'  rvice?^  and  Continuing 

j.\:A\^.r  .\  \7.J,iC\;.  'W^b^  >rw .  ^or  najc  u;:  of  cit*an.:  and  adminis- 
.     r  '  -y'  .  /-^^  .       -^i:    .  ^  : ' /•    .;na  ':'){M.iorM;  ly  ..MVicot'   :  s  ^attempt  inc 

•.  .-riv^^v  >;:.L.,    -  /.  .        Gaon^plo,  A:iSGe.'.  it*  •  Cor;-:'^i;-i»:::  ior;c;r 


to  do  «'ovr  r.nl  thin^-.'.-.     rirst,  tnoro  It,  an  ctttempt  tr  b.- iiv-.  t-Kj'.  l.:or 
at  rcqular  . .;t..or\M Iv.  pcrsoanoi  throughout  nifTher  oaur.-:t:or.  co.iccrneu 
with  continuing  oaucation  and  cornriunity  service;:;  lor  infor m/iti en 
exchansje  anc:  oraan^^'dtional  purposes.     Secor.i'l,  there  m  r-.ri  ci*lorpt 
to  dofmo  the-  task  av.d  tlie  responsibility  in  thesf  arenas  J.hrouqhout 
the  state.     Third,  th..'re  is  an  effort  to  obtain  state  support  to 
finance  these  activities. 

In  1963,  the  Cocidinating  Board  approved  a  research  studv  "to 
axamino  the  existing  program  in  continuing  education,  to  evaluate 
the  lonq  ranc;e  need.-i  for  such  programs  in  Texas,  ana  to  friigger-^. 
i-nethcuJ-y  of  -providxaa  and  supporting  them.      This  study  made  /.4 
reconu:ier;dation:^  imong  which  were:     (1)  that  a  legislative  mandate 
bo  qivcn  to  the  Coordinating  Board  for  the  continuing  education  of 
ar^uitb;    (2)  that  a-^.  /vdvi^ory  Council  and  an  Associate  Conuni .seioLO r 
tor  Hi<:  -.?r  Continui::-;  -Education  bo  appointed;  and   (3)  tl-at  the 
l.:.,i-.'l:' t:or  undnr r.n;;-    n'-a'=;ures  to  supplement  the  i  lriancing  ol  ..-ron- 
tinaiii:)  •jdu:::at:ior.  inC  community  services  program?..     One  orner 
racrjnmendd ticn  b.>o.-;G  oo^^cif ical^y  ^.-j  the  deveiopiiq  of:  the  rr^.rzv.nitv 
-•>-i:v.:'.cj  functior!  of  tine  junior  cclicne,  with  aitenticr:  v.o  tlic  r  ocH 
:!';>v:.:i., raT.-..'diaJ    vr.d  daveicoTen ta  1  prograns  i:.  .-..ddi t.:.ori  i.-? 

ir..i       :  :     ..il  '-Jucition  prograr..-  as  3u«?ti  i:i.aM(:  jonjnun  ■ ... 

:cc-.i> ,    .. ,  i.io-.iqh  they  arc.  not  norrrally  con?,  id-;  r:ni  -r..-.  rc-^i.r:  ate 

.1  '  /  -'^  --■*'ajay  for  the  Coord  ..nat ; r.f.;  t>o..-.r-'  - 
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i:;  .  »V  ^      iJt.i  o  Pim  for  Adult  vn.ict  Continuirir  Eclucutior. 
^^rojoci.  '.•J.ij  funded  with  Title  I  nonLCS  ($13.1,  ."01)  whicii  conjirited 
of  •^v;_l/;;  wjru.u...  lo  L«.:n  .4r.ivc  • l  L -os  ana  ivo  junior  coiiw';],:. 

to  dc-v*.  1-;.:;  .aar.o  >or  oiiacitic  arjuJ  of  need.  Findin.ii  w-rc  to  bo 
roport-.'d        t  v..-  of  197i  Wxth  approval  of  ttiti  St.stci  -Ian  b  ' 

the  CoordJ.n.:ti.M7  noard  to  be  sought  prior  to  Ja...-j,  1375  ;ind 
iegisiativu  :^ropo:;.-is  to  be  presented  to  the  v4t.h  Regular  .^oM.rion 
t.ho  :...s;i3laturo  :n  1075.^    This  statewide  study  v/ili  culninatw 
ir.  rocori"-or;da t Loas  i\  r  a  "comprehensive,  coordinated,  statcwida 
plan  for  jcJuic   tnJ  rontinuing  education  in  Texa?."^ 

Ir  :i       1    .T:c:tL  oy  the  Co:.-j-;iscionar  of  Hicfn.^r  Education,  the 
enlaroj..-  r  of  t:\^  m:.  ..i:.on  of  junior  a.id  senior  coilec/es  and  uni- 
V  •••  -  o  i  t  -  - :•.  o    d  -j  1 1 :.:  en  be  s  ee  n . 

ivcryth..-..;  '..<•    huu  wi^i  gearc'v'.  to  :5orving  the  hign  school 
qraJuat..  .     V.'o'v^   (now)  dioCover-Dd  hhu  .-^di.lt  a?  people  v^- 
mr::\c  to  he  t-.L-klng  about  in  '-.rcjhcr  education/  iivorvthin': 
to  i."  that      .•:i,-e   ?.n  i-.iic;  ir:ri-:hi.L  ato  future  now 

:,^r:r..2^^  ■  ...a     -.-u-i.:  and  co,rci.nuirg  cducc:tior.   (-md)  hopefully 
v.\.   .. Lr   to  Jcjign  v;uyi?  anct  ;Tvear»  of  .^lupporting  tho&c 
•"        •    -•■  v.'hin:i  wllj.  forw<:.>-d  the  progr-»rrii 

ir..      •y  thio  1  T.va;.  tl'.o  meth.-^d  ov  'ir.anci-.'T  r'xr. 
'  -       "  -  ■  or  pr-\-ot-:!  ccntLr.uing  ^ducut:<>n.     vie  have  to 

:    .  .     -r  \ :'€.  r^r-.o  h.jst      ly.  of  t'inanciiio  ;-:vi  v/o  n£»vc  to 

'  •       '  '      •.i...r  ponccpt  to  ^/Lat-  v.vr  nccr.-:    v;e  loo:-: 

tor        •   :•  -ds.^ 


'         ."; :'  V :    .  jr: ,         rdina  t  i.'i  j  Beard ,  ci a  lod*  :  ;o  vc::vj(j  i 
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This  Public  (.•()ininit.m?nt  to  adult  dnd  cont.inui.ig  <2dacation 
both  in  vocational  education  and  in  higher  oaucation  reflect  a 
brvj.jvi ..i.L.ivj  of  i-aiiojopi.^  xn  'lv.-.'..i.    xv-^j-irdi rc^  yr.o  jh'.uid  be  udujated. 
Tfiis  i-nilo3opnical  conmitment  I'j  attributed  hy  ihof.i  intervic^vod  in 
the  ht.r.o  to:     (1)  the  popularity  of  career  e-.lucfition,    (2)  the 
ouccoiis  of  .idult  programs  supported  Ly  fedcrdi  funds,   (3^  the 
pressures  to  rationalize  the  educational  delivf2:i:y  systems  within 
the  state,    {4}  the  changes  brought  about  by  rapid  urbini/ation, 
and  •'^)  tno  growing  political  forces  of  minority  groups. 

;ncrCvisingly  there  arc-  two  plans  being  i^romoted  on  the 
currcnL  educational  scene:     (1)  the  otate  pl:*n  "Tor  adult  education 
within  TEA  and  (2)  the  state  plan  for  adult  ar.c*.  cont-nuin'.'  cenucation 
being  developed  b'^  the  Coordinating  Board  ctnd  supported  by  T.»Ci>CE. 
Both  plans  seek  active  cooperation  of  the  community  jurior  college 
and  up  until  1973  these  plans  were  being  developed  separatclv. 

Conununitv  Education 

A  Center  for  Coirjnunity  Education  was  ./Jtablir-i jd  az  Tw\*:a:^ 
A  and  X  Ur*xversi::y  witn  funds  from  the  Mott  roiip.d^tion*     Tnio  center 
is  a3.siJtinq  2  number  of  Texas  coiTiTrjnities  in  *•  *»r;^lori n^^^     »  o 
*:/roac;or.  .r*9  ^nci  mort:  offoctive  approach  in  ncow-ii.;  comrr.ur.-i  ty  r.cod.:; 
10::  •^iducat-.cn  a:.i  conununity  scrvico."^  To  a^t^    (./-i-r      J-.:  -/:  £ac:. 
.-rocjrarns  :.jva  initiated  by  ISO's  and  a:>parort.  sujce*:..   \:\  -".i^cisa 

*;ro nas  civiat'-d  a  /avorabl'-  en/ironmc\t  fcr  '.r^.v/th.  .r. 
•  tnoot       .\.:r\t' id  locailv  or  provided        'r-v.:i>,:   !*w;jr    k  ^  rn;. 

J:-.    .'r:-.  1  /   iv...;.I  a::  1.  :ij  for  corununity  scno<^j    .     ;:ov'*vj:-,  con^: '  :: 

..-..i  Tt*;':-^  rw.rd  ui  :.auC.i:.ion,  Aprii.  '•) ,   I''*'^    ."li  ...■:oi  ,  3. 

o 
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is  publicly  enaor-.u  i-V  the  '^tato  mard  of  Education  and  those  com- 
munity  schools  xn  operation  are  workincj  closely  with  personnel 
within  the  ACE. 

r.ina;ic3.n  ;  of  Adult  Kducation 

To  date,  the  ma.ior  source  of  funding  in  adult  education, 
both  in  the  public  school  and  community  colleges,  comes  from  the 
TI:a.    Althou.}::  sone  compensatory  education  programs  enrolling 
adults  wore  ir.cludoi  in  state  roimhursablo  academic  courses  because 
of  a  de.-non.'5trated  "uniquti  need"  of  a  college  and  were  therefore 
funded  through  the  coordinating  board,  the  amount  of  dollars  so 

committed  was  minimal. 

Within  TEA,  funds  for  adult  education  are  channeled  through 
either  the  post-sooondary  vocational -technical  division  or  the  ACE 
Division.     Those  fund,  which  have  been  available  through  these  two 
diviiJions  aro  sho.;.-.  ir.  Tabic  VIII-3. 

Alti\ou^ih  fir..;rci  v:  data  ar->  not  complete  for  the  time  period 
under  cor..=  idoration,  cac-  data  indicate  that  the  amount  of  doll.nrs 
comr.itt.:.:!  t;.  aduiu  rJucation  has  increased  and  that  in  1970-71,  36 
....  -ir   -:!lion  spent  were  provided  by  federal  funds. 
.  -  r  '  • »■  •  -  i-   ^  no  'itate  funds  were  made  available 
.•  -.>-x      ir.  };oti;  the  ISD  and  the  communivy  college 
tr-:    ..ro  "-.liT:.:  there  was  a  growing  emphasis  on  adults 
v-'i=   o-a'     .l...jatior.  and  within  the  comtiunity  school  move- 
^  ,  ,  ^r.  .^c  -.roaiv-.-ted  that  state  fands  for  adult 

■cu- r.  •  .'.-r.-^:.-?  ;:ar;-u.'div  v.itnin  the  near  future  in  Texas 

......        _  i-..-  a    Ji.  /.vir.vj  i-.;.iio-j<.>.  ■.•onj.ut:..--.".L 
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PLbLIC  .  ONUS  REPORTiiD  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  ^vDLLT 

;;d:jca:  r '\-  jy.  '?F..<hri  ?ov.  spjlectj^d  yeaps 


I,     Fedora i 
Alii: 


Vocational  nJucation 


•  «•  ,»n  ^ 


V  w       V     1    *  4  «  1  k 

• ;  i. .  • 


Civil  Do  fun:;-.  • 
Subtotal 


$12,22? 
37,487 


1,08.')  ,099 
3,286,703^ 


110,070 


1970-7' 


$:  »2';D ,  110 
1,44H,627 

6,235,3')7"^ 
2s)t" ,  5-ii 
?  34,  211 

1 ,7.:c,ooo 
:i3,e?5/Jl'j 


II.  3tat 


III. 


V.-^cat ional  education 


.a]  iliiuoutioi 


■^.\t'_    .-.r.';  .,0— '.^1  SuhtO-aj. 


2,006 
:».i,020 


50V,  •)58  1,2:0,70.^ 

'i3I,43'.;  ^'it:,:..-: 
483, lb  ' 
300,000-^  ^.2'},:j2r, 

'  .*    /*  (■>  1 


'lata  dc-.t.i      $16  .  ')4t .  Ji-'i 


. .  1.  I  c.  C:  -  i.  o  r;  n  i  c  on-jj  i  n  t:  a 


..1:  v^jitior.al  fund;.-  ror  I'Y  1^66       i;2  ,  o  35  , . ». 
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at  the  stato  staff  iovol  to  education  for  all  citizens  as  well  as 
increasinq  public  support.    The  latter  support  is  in  part  influenced 
by  the  growinq  ooLitical  forco  of  the  Spanish  and  black  minority 
groups . 

financing  cf  programs  within  the  junior  collogo  is  provided 
from  two  ii.vurces:     reiiriur semen t  por  FTE  (in  1973  changed  to  contact 
houri-:)  by  the  Coo rdin.i ting  Board  for  aoademic  programs  and  reim- 
buracmeni-  per  iJtudcnt  contact  hours  of  instruction  Iron  the  vocu- 
ticna]  dj-vL-i-^n  wilhir.  TEA.    An  unusual  practice    which  occurs  in 
IcU'^t^  V5  ch^l.  .?ach  colLcqe  defends  its  own  budget  before  the 
Icr.izlelv-'^  anc'.  n:  -,        i*:  wishes,  ask  for  additional  furco  or^sc-rl 

0. ^  surr.;_  .».;rti'.r:iVPr  ci.; --Amfetances .     In  practice,  however,  ccil'o./cs 
tend  to  dCi:--re?  to  -.i reaped  requests  which  are  summarized  by  the 
Coor.lirut  vua  ViCixrd, 

Roi:T>buri; orient,  for  the  academic  program  in  1972-73  was  $640  per 
FTE,  v/i.ijli  L-  d'-fir.C'd  a^  tho  total  student  contact  hours/15. 
All  Tunior  cjl-lcge*  ar-.:  r.-fiuired  to  charge  tuition  which  averages 
across  t:h€;  j-ate  tc  -.vc^ tyc-:;/i  125  and  135  dollars  for  a  nine  month 
uuixud.     rx'-.i'tourr-r.cnt  jccruoo  ior  any  approved  general  academic 
ccurso  and  ciiiproval.  ir.  oi.i.i.c\c'l  '.vh.tn  the  course  offored  can  be 
idenLi : m  .u.y  ..>t..:t.  :-rurdcd  lower  division  oronrarr.  within  a  xtatc 

1. -13 t-iuu'.io.'..     I.i  r.ui;..vjr  compensatory  courses  w-jrc  developed 
^r.  ^or.'.-  v-ri-j.  .-i-Jc.  ;>y  ia.>r.'  ii'/ing  Ucveiopr.ental  courses  within  some 
cj;'           ^ra^        .•ol]  '?:  .:  or  ;  rodoninantly  black  institutions,  I'oi 

-71,  .'-orifCTisatory  cjducation  v/a.s  supper t<.''i 
.:    '.:-.jr.;"  of  ;;tato  aid. 
<• -'lie jc.':i  off^;rod  special  occupational  orocraro, 
ERIC-^"'*-  '.f.' ;r   .  v.-"..  :\:.,[  l.r.-  .  i.-;. ,  tvolvc  offered  ronodiai  rcadm..;. 


BEST  copy  AVAIWBLf  vjr  BEST  COPV  AV/UIMLE 

nine  oLfcrt  ^^  i^'.-v  .'.  i'.  r:^^^■^,  i;-.  .      •  r.  •'.ie.'O'.l  i.>as:.c  oL ./c' v.  s  ,ir.  'i  .r.^-- ..; 

offered  adult  basic  prc;qrai'^i3 .     Ihlrt  y»  ■''ivt:  of  the  '-S      J  i       v     .•  .:*;r;d 

at  ;-..is».  ..xr:i;-— .    <•  ory   -.i..  -  ;-  -^Tr;;:>,  but  c^..^.-  :  -• 

covered  at  loasc  iOur  juc'i  arc:...     Vho  r.i.^jor  .s.^n? 

cour--..\s  do  not  oxi.;L  p-irc  o:.t..  i.>iv:'l"  is  l.cc.:  ij.:        .c-;  i  •.  -•.0        a  ri-' 

dc;fine«.l  not'noa  of  ri;-.;Ar»ciai  *-iu;/->oru . 

occupational  prorrrans  arc  iin.-incGd  throufi*-  the  le*.  w->  ■r.^h7 

th.'se  ji'roqrdms  aliocjeJly  tijceive  a  much  lowoi  'jrircontc-cr;  1/  .juite 

1 

and  fiJdurjl  support.      Support  Jcr  -ob  upgrarlinv:^  and  prev-.-ir.- ;:iv;ri 
wac  48  cor.t.s  per  contact  nour  in  I.971~72.     If  a  college-   j'-'r.a,  ;  .t. ?; 
more  ::lcc.-;  nours  than  alioca'  :)i  t:;t-re  i&  no  ^sijuraaco  '  .o.i*. 
monies  earned  vculd  k>G  received 

For  example,  the  Cc11:'a;;c  01"  r.ae  Main1';nri        cin  ■i.;;?r  i.t'.-.  I'.vr. 
v/hich  1.3  cormittod  t.c-  tihe  cor-.-r. ;. :c-n.v iv-2  colior;u  concept  cri'l  i  :■.  'i.:o 
m  a  dx,>ttict  which  :.a?  a  high  as:-: -jnod  vaiuatici  \$3€^  -.all  in-.). 
In  this  colic.;::-  t:\^  cantinuin.f  t.di.  jaLion  badq:;t  ior  i;.7i-7j 
;j.23C,-:G0.     '.'..^  .-yd'.;:;::  a  J  J '/-cat:  .i        ,';00  for  AEF  £.or  '.Jhicli  r.:.^ 
collog;-^  rac  .vca  in  /"Ldcr. :   iiunfts.     J;:  1 )/ ?••  7i,  i-.n.:^  cr/i:.  •.  .: 

v-Ua  oil  ri...!..  r::r  .--^O^.'.OO  fror.)  ;s-...i.-.C'    .'oc.Jtion.-» .   llun'"!?;,  £■*:■..  r: 
-  -  -•  C  ..••-ct.cv  J^:;  n;:  .   v.::  ..>Cc  •.     -.  .     .U.-, -  V-'  0  , .       ...    ....  r.it.  ;  .1 

•"^  *  .  ;■  ;  w  .  'i'.;*.:        \.i  .       r    -^r     :i  j- .•  i*  J  ;:y 

.^L.;  "^^Oj-:  .  -r-  ir.  f:ilj.  _  ... 

'    '  •  "  *    .  ^     ;■**■•*  L  '*■■      "        v"?  r    '^v .    / :  >  •  ■    .*    •  -  -    ■  •  •       .  ■•.  - 
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Thus  it  oati  Ix-  j.5'?cn  Miat  major  programs  of  adult  education  are 
be  la::  conducted  in  selected  colleges  at  a  minimal  or  no  cost  to  the 
Jtuu  l-i  tao  ii-i.^Lciucc  cited,  luc  t»uuget  of  $230,000  was  supported 

by  $80,000  or  iesj  of;  .state  and  federal  vocational  funds  (35  ptir  cent) 
$10,000  in  federal  l\B}:  funds   (four  per  cent),  fees  (eleven  per 
cent  I,  nnd  50  p-»r  n-nt       the  budget  v;as  supported  by  local  taxes. 

Within  the  system  of  higher  education  the  community  junior 
colicvf  )  has  buon  an  area  of  rapid  growth.    This  is  a  result  of  both 
incrc  i.-iim  interest  in  the  community  college  by  the  public  and 
incrcioir.T  funds  available  to  the  community  colleges.    Table  VIII-4 
sui:imai-i2Cij  the  appropriations  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
through  the  Coordinating  Board.    According  to  these  figures,  the 
junior  colleqe  grow  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  appropri- 
ationo  ;  otwoen  FY  1966  and  FY  1970.     It  is  estimated  by  the  state 
offi'jo  v.-.ai;  stnte  support  for  junior  college  operating  expenses  is 
uhciz  -  J    );jr  cent,  v/ith  22  per  cent  from  local  taxes  and  eighteen 
per  .>-.-n-_  m  J  res  and  tuition.     It  can  be  concluded,  then,  that  the 
Tunior  jollGgu  systen.       continuing  to  mature,  v/ith  ten  colleges 
r..ivi:.!  d  vjxopod  since  1968;  that  the  state  funding  for  operational 
cooto  i  .  rr-r.v^rouj,  ti.c-aah  limited  to  credit  offerings;  and  that  the 
jur.i   /  s^iitan  v;ill  apparently  take  an  increasing  percentage 

oi  rh.:  :  i...ite  /.iiji.^r  '.-ducational  dollar. 

>'oordin-tt:  on  of  Adujt  Kducation 

r.or.  ;  oen  to  date  any  najor    conflict  in  Texas 
oc-,--.        -  r-.i'..         oi,;  ,-i-cj  c  i^n'-nuiu ty  colleqos  reqardintj  the  spnnsor- 
  ••  .j.i  :.-;:4;;o  d::;t)igui  ty  i:.  tiuj  r.^iuwion-;:.  ip 
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APrROm.IATIONS  FOR  AM'^UAL  r,:.  --  NSKS  O:;' 


University  of  Texas            $i3;33f),000  i.5t>  ,^3^  ,0^;;  0118,1^1,000 

Te xas  A  &  M                            14,453  , 0 C  G  24,30 .  i  .  •;:  ^  .> ,  2  :  J.  .  0 0 0 

Texas  State  Collt^geo           77,092,000  162,703,0:.:;  3,01  ,  3^' ,  COO 

Other                                          731, OCO  2,598,000  3, 3^1 /J  JO 

Stc.te  Aid  to  Jr.  Colleges^  12 , 9  Ji  , '  Oii  ,  r^^'-"} 

Total                             $92,35y,33'i  $165,301  ,00.3  :?340 . 04  5  , .' CO 

%  Junior  College  of  Votal           0%  7.'S:  ].0.:-: 


**1961-62  appropriation  not  -ncluaod  in  the  r.iq-ic'.-:  oduo:i..:-.r. 
budget. 

of  the  conmunity  colloge  system  w-th  the  technical  coll.  .^c.-.  a.-  >.-o 
as  the^e  institutions  .-;tartGd  no  expan.:^,   tho  issue  r.^re  v/as  t:'-^..- 
rcsponsibilif/  for  occuoacional-tcchricril  proor.?r:.o  .     Prudent  1 ,  whe 
technical  coll  jcjo;-.  -jro  oypccLod  to  do  high  cc3t  t:?(-r.»'.  ical  prorrrar.:: 
and  l.avo  oaon  conf-'incci  to  four  campuSt^.s.     /vlthcuol-.  ir.ore  is  still 

f::c;;-:r.j  n-.  tho    .ire  o2  CvOnwiur-ity  ccllcc:'.   vJdr.;  t-..  Li        or.'-.  t;.-L  f-ic 
Luohr^ici-.  co.l n-r-j  .-funded  at  c  hi.-;.-er  rate  chor  .ororrj-tir:. a  v;:.chi.n 
t;-.e  Cw:.--'ir.- cy  col^.v-r--,  .my  cv-r.  c-.r.r]  ict  has  ^f-^>"i  rc;joIved. 


v."  1-:-  •  .10^:  cr.e  ccnjr.ur.icv  c(ji.lo<.'.c.:i  hi-iV«-  ;iaci  r...a:-.o.- 


.or  <  ...'"•J r      adult  pro<srar.;£     wnce  pr  js^n;:.iy  rei^-^r  :  v.:!  y 
r;  M        .t;:.-:.-;  cf  .^u."  ;  ic  f^r.^s  nave  oe.vn  ^Vaiiai^l'^  fnr  *:'.*u.M-  Ow1i.cc.wi5n, 

'  r  :      ■    .  >'  '••rr  i:  t:.     ^       .  ,  ^  :  - • ,  ^  .  1  •"'^  ; \ '      ."i  ; 
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Although  some  proijiums  hiwc  ocrtirred  in  coordmatincj  the  technical- 
vocational  offerings  in  these  centers  with  those  offered  in  jcicondary 
sciiools  where  over  iOO  regional  vocational  centers  are  located,  these 
problcns;  center  Tiainly  on  the  articulation  of  programs  offered  to 
ycuth. 

To  date,  L'.K;  major  problems  in  adult  education,  idontifiud  by 
those  interviewed  in  the  state# centered  on  (1)  obtaining  state 
■   funding,  and  (2)  articulating  and  coordinating  federally  funded 
program?.    Witi.in  the  TEA,  efforts  to  obtain  state  funding  for  adult 
education  v.-.jro  initiatod  in  1D63  with  data  emerging  from  a  study  on 
tho  needs  of  adult-,  in  remedial  education.    Not  until  1973  was  the 
Icqislution  passed  and  those  into rviev/ed  agreed  that  one  contributing 
factor  in  obtaining  these  funds  was  the  success  of  federally 
funded  AB!-  :>rograms. 

Within  tnc  community  colleges  the  problem  ot  obtaining  state 
funds  for  remedial  education  has  a  shorter  his Lory.     This  probleni 
apparently  v/as  hc.c-xdcc  (1)  the  system  was  expanding  rapidly  at  the 
tine  the  Covi^rdinatinc  lioard'c  division  of  community  colleges  was> 
or(i£tr.i/.v.. J  ana  ti.o  id.iunistrati vo  state  staff  consisted  only  of  two 
porjjon.-,    ir;d  (2)  :i  maj->r  focus  v/ithin  the  Divisio.i  was  the  encourage- 
rent  '     .:oLl  s:c     :  >  ei '  Vvlop  -..Ccinical-occupational  programs.     It  vas 
only  t..r-j    •.  ir.-  a<jo  li.jt  r-icources  were  committed  to  examining  con- 
r^or.caz  '.y:  '  ^nd,  even  thon,  thii  v/as  not  so  much  a  consciou:; 

^•r:'.;i*-  I  :>  j  j /•..»]  c :    adult  r  rw-.'ra::ii5  as  it  wa;5  to  face  up  to  the  probJ  jmu 
•;f  one: -^v  - I -^'r  r.iric i  t-/  avosp  enrollment.     PrefJcntly,   the  collcgon 
;;nrOi..     .  :'T  ..•        r.  ^r. it-.,  rtudcnts,  although  the  state 

.,'.y-^.  r.^-y.    ;..?r-c.,-r. .\-  v:    Li\i6  r-coup  is  28  per  cent. 

o 
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With  t.h'.'     i  ■  .I'^o  i  •'./,  t  !>•>/•••  w.^:-,  d  ^  •C/.;.r..l  i .  t  at-  v.n-.. 

state  level  to  an  orderly  dev'oiopr.er.t  of  j  ooordi.:iai.ea  i>\ 
whic;;  ui;<)  •^..■a..>  1' ,-r  vi  ..•>..  i    •.  v. j  iTi,..:!  /  .-r;  i.,'.."  t  r  i  ct  c. 

Siact;  l  )o2,w)rjr,  l*t^.I'.  rai  .■■.lU:  i.u:".:iii  anJ  ot.h  .r  i'.i  jJ  *..      < 'r.r  .-.rio  '..c  ;.»r.V-: 
available,  t no ru  v;crc  t.-.vo  r.ajor  yrobloir.M  w.i.rhir.  t  :ir  'i'-."        oro-iniz  ir.q 
these  activit.io:* .     Ti:'*  r-.ro»;jrarr"^  v;(-vro  <:ompart  ni^.u  <^*'  •        wit.titn  LKc 
agency  and  v.-idely  di:''.:>cr?Gd  m  local  areas.     In  l''.^'-9  tharc  w.il  "a 
swoorjln.'i  :.olicv  dcciiiion"  mcdc.  u'lhrij.-".  TEA,   l.u.  -^i*:'.;!!;  baL,  •  c  oU-Ar;:* 
tion  could  net  bo  a  progrriir-.  untc  it<5elf.     That  is  to  ^ay,    u- 1 i ouia- 
tior.  of  bar.ic  educ*ar.:  on  with  ^oma  praccical  cL  M*.i:t  .'.vc;  Wria  t^;  i>o 
the  explicLL  r-.olicy.  trhat  end  all  adult  pro-^rani^-  v^crc  cor.  'Oli- 

dated  within  the  aqency  as  well  as  in  the  io'-;al  jir^ais . 

Throuqh  conscious  policy,  p  roc  rams  mcvcci  f.ro.r  u  :-;i.p;f>.e  ci.rj:; 
contract,  to  a  sin^jl^  year  contract  for  all  olasse.s  in  a  diHtj  ict, 
to  a  group  of  jchoois  v/ith  a  ^inq.*.--  contract,  to  a  re  ::iona:i.;.».'d 
olan  of  oontraccina-     Contracts  for  ABE  in  iO'/O  •.ajn;^-ivcu  3Su, 
subr.  :.:a.- -tLiy  ar-j'-p* -l  •-.^  140  and  t.-x-n  to  80.     Tho  ru-.v/  stJtn  'y,K*.'--  j  L- 
nated  i.io'.rar.  i  tc  tihc-  dcVv;! ,>r nt  of  3o  '  'j.x}   ..r-)u:^-.r.j t.-.'. 

•-jr- -r.ir.  :ir».\ij  '-hi'":.-,  r^^apon-- iii  ty  1=.' ::  j.jvj!! 

:.:.in:3.     Vr.fc.it.'  d.scr  ..-..r ..:  L.  y  cc:'.:.-a-  ■      •.■  .-c  ' 

'       .'ra      ■.:         i  ":r...''  .'.o:'  c..-.    i'..-'.  -c^r-onl         •      ru:-.t^-'  .jcL--  'C. 
ci-3tr.--L^  ,    jli    -r   .v;;i-.:-  J-    n.>'.  ••'<.  t:  i  colic  •<.•..  tiv.,;  ■  vf.  r  i 

:  •  ..        .  t     •;  .■    ■•.  •.  .  '  ..         ;riOr    ;f.'>       c.-.  'Vi>^:..:    ..i  ••■'.i 
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Texas  Education  Aqoncy,^  the  program  now  mandated  and  funded  by  the 

state  calls  for  considerable  local  coordination.    In  the  guidelines, 

under  the  scctior  cntitluci  "Administration  of  Programs,"  is  the 

following  explanation: 

Adult  education  programs  shall  be  administered  by  local  public 
educational  aqoncies.     However,  the  legislative  direction  for 
utilizing  public  school  districts  and  colleges,  the  complex 
range  of  adult  educational  needs  and  objectives,  and  the  ncod 
for  efficiency  in  government  dictates  a  cooperative  regional 
and  local  system  in  both  program  planning  and  implementation, 
usinq  both  school  districts  and  community  colleges.    The  broad 
range  of  adult  needs,  comprehensive  manpower  planning,  annual 
program  fluctuation,  and  the  multiplicity  of  "state  and  federal" 
and  local  funding  sources  further  mandates  this  approach  to 
local  and  area  orc^fram  administration.  ^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  program,  all  local  education 

agencies  in  a  .jivun  area  are  to  meet  together  to  select  one  prirr.e 

sponsor,  "th-j  local  el i.^ ibis  education  agency  that  :ierves  as  the 

coordinativo  and  fiscal  agency  for  a  comprehensive  adult  education 

program,"  which  then  enters  into  cooperative  agreements  with  other 

local  educational  arcane ios  for  the  delivery  of  the  adult  and 

conti'-uing  ec-ioation  sc-rvicos  to  tne  area's  disadvantaged  adult 

population.     Befor'-;  •:;acii  area  submits  a  proposal   for  statu  funding, 

an  arjc»ti'sorr.or. t  i:5  r.ide  of  the  target  population,  c^n  c^nnu^l  plan  and 

a  fivo-yi-ar  ionq  ranqo  program  are  outlined,  the  cperutions  of  the 

progra.-.  aro  ■■.•x-.l a Ineci  and  the  resources  of  the  area  ar3  described. 

Th-j  arri.oiAt  cf  ^n-.it-.    ^•andincJ  assigned  the  local  coo;jorativc  systems  is 

ianc  no  natt  r  .v..ich  institution,   the  independent  school  district. 


-I.,- 1         K:.r.t.,  ;-oiiti:;o  o.-  liiducation  m  Toxas , "  in 

J:)  -i         :3cr  .•-  i-'.'J  '/.iC  -.aol  V. .   K^rr.  t,  I'e-Jorul  Aid        education;  V.lio 

]/-.-r:':ziZ:^ '  -{{If;..  (i^'ixxr.qton,  Mass.:    "Lexington  Books,  D.C. 

iV/atrr'ariJ  Ooi^'^Kny ,  T^Hl)  ,  p.  243  . 


ojrd  Leqi.-.la Lart- ,  L  Educauion,"  1'j73,  pp.  Gi,  66. 
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the  corunuaity  oo-i-io-h      i  .si  t -^ct ,  ?^r.>  ••.du-rMLional  Service  Center 
or  a  university  is  t^e  prime  spon:;or, 

Wit;n  r<..  larc  lo  v/..o   .  icr  adul  -  and  continuing  odu- 

cation  (HB  147)  a-s  it  ri;i..".rc.:  co  coo  ra.i-.cition,  the  foilowing  corrjnents 
may  be  s^adc: 

!•     For  thci  first,  timo  the  t^tat^-  :'.as  dsi^rnoastrated  n  comnitT^jnt 
to  assist  the  educationally  cioiiciont  acJult  population  by  fundin  j 
this  statewide  plan  for  adu"^  t  and  continuing  education^ 

2.  If  the  program  proves  it3  ef lecriveneas ,  the  probability 
will  be  greater  that  the  ie:;isiaturo  v;ill  approve  its  extensir.n 
after  the  bienniun, 

3.  Coordination  has  been  bbiit:  in  as  an  esiiential  coxicorni cant 
to  approval        local  plans  for  aault  and  continuing  education.  The 
coordinacive  structures  thus  fonned,  when  che  amount  of  state  riuiding 
is  relatively  small,  represents  a  foundation  for  future  coordiiiation 
which  can  oe  progres^>:.vel7  .strengthened  snould  further  state 
approprici w l;->;;s  .tor  adult  education  be  c^u^rrented. 

4.  Since  neit.v:^^-  ar. ivcr.ri ties ,  cr.mmur.ity  colleges  nor  public 
schools  aro  favored  oy  t:;e  state,  tho  plan  provideiv  for  the  develop-- 
ment  of  the  .^duit  arid  Conti:;uin';  cdMr:^Li':;n  function  in  both  Insti-- 
tutiona.     Adul?:.  0'-;^cac:n:.  r4ccd  not  b*?Cvjme  overly  identified  witn 
any  one  cut ior   l.-^,  TriAay-  .is  ^leis  occi^rrc^d  in  other  states* 

3*     r.-icxjisr^  d-.*. i  jr;ai.. lori  ^'t'  tne  i^riiriO  sponsor  and  the  shape  or 
the  lo;,.:i  >  rograr^  ar  j  .nar.t:«?:;s  for  local  dctor;rxnation ,  the  plan 
alloub  tor  variit.^or..-:  ?.r.  r'..r:-x)nnu  to  not  only  the  character- 

istics       r,nc  rar.r-::^  ••:):•       rj.-^:: ^  Lut  ulno  local  institutioaal 

r^o^scs  of  :;o:*.;or:.i ..  daiiac-:':  r  i .  -iic:^  cor.clv^civo  tro  a  healthy  and 
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dynamic  adult  and  continuing-  education  program.    This  docentralized 
plan  allows  for  capitalization  of  these  regional  differences. 

The  tiignificance  of  Iccjislation  passed  in  1973  touching  on 
adult  education  concerns  is  that  it  not  only  providei*  means  for 
remedial  and  compenaatory  education  needed  by  disadvantaged  adults, 
but  it  also  provideiT.  an  avenue  for  the  Coordinating  Board  to  promote 
inter-institutional  contacts  and  coordination.  Under  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Bill  356,  corjnunity  colleges  must  first  obtain  approval 
for  their  romodial-compensatory  programs  from  the  Coordinating  Board. 
The  provisions  of  SB  357  mandate  the  Coordinating  Board  to  "Plan, 
initiate  and  finance  programs  for  the  teaching  of  educationally, 
economically,  socially  and  culturally  disadvantaged  students  in 
the  public  junior  colleges."    This  function  is  to  be  executed 
through  summer  institutes  for  junior  college  teachers,  regional 
in-service  workshops,  and  a  central  clearinghouse  of  information  on 
remedi'T" -compensatory  education  courses  and  programs. 

It  Li:  conceivable,  that,  as  the  Coordinating  Board  begins  to 
execute  leadership  in  these  areas  of  both  continuing  and  compensa- 
tory education  that  are  sanctioned  by  the  legislature  in  SB  Mo.  358 
as  tv/o  of  the  six  specific  purposes  of  the  public  cominanity  colleges, 
coordinataon  with  other  education  structures  will  also  result.  If 
co.Tir.unicy  college  prograir..'^  for  the  disadvantaged  get  under  way,  it 
should  b-:3corac  clear  that  there  may  be  some  overlap   with  the  kinds  of 
programs  financed  throucJ^.  the  Texas  Education  Agency's  Division  of 
.\dui!:  Continuing  Education. 

1.1         iirst  year  following  enactment  of  HB  147,  some  56  prime 
.spor..^or.j  .\cr-  identir^Lod  with  institutional  sponsorship  assigned 
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almcsc  equally  to  i.arn>.-  ISO's  (.about  20),  community  co3  legos 
(between  fifteen  and  twenty)  and  Educational  Service  Ctintferts 
(between  eight  and  tor*).     Monic^^^  jvail.ibie  which  ire  assigned  the 
nine  regif^ns  by  tarqet  population  are  three  million  dollars  in 
federal  and  two  million  dollars  in  state  funds. 

Alonq.with  this  major  coord:lnative  effort  m  adult  f.diCatioa 
programs  at  or  below  the  secondary  level,  additional  effomi  ir. 
coordination  for  post  secondary  level  continuing  education  are  being 
initiated  by  the  Coordinating  Board.     To  date,  Title  T  of  the  IIE;^  ' 
monies  have  been  utilized  with  an  overall  purpose  of  educating 
govcrnncnt  officials  who  need  help  in  solving  coiniiiunity  problems. 
Through  this  program,  community  colleges,  along  with  other  hi^;h.^r 
education  institutions,  have  prciDably  increased  their  awarenot-.s  jna 
interest  in  expansion  of  the  adult  education  and  community  service 
functions,  although  it  is  true  that  only  seven  community  collegob 
had  actually   ouonattud  proposals  for  specific  projects  prior  to 
January  197.;. 

The  conm.unitv  ;;chools  movement  is  presently/  i.i  an  embryonic 
ocatj  arivi  >.ov.  cor.munity  schools  will  oe  incorpora::.^!  into  l:hi;;:.o 
coordir. jtive  <  -fcrt.-^  win  dcpenr!  jomowhat  on  how  '..hiii  movereni.    jrov.-;.  . 
AIjo  i..-.  t.r.u  wir.  r-i     s  the  grov/inq  presence  of  the  profo;^sion.il  <; --c  jp.; . 
ProbC-nt.!  /  l/.i-  Tex-a.:       -.ociation  of  Junior  Coll  ,-,k::;  has  tond'.-d  ■  -. 
focurf  cn   rl.u  mor."  tr;id itional  aspt^ctti  of  the  colloqc  program. 
TAC.^A.:,   ♦  ;;tj  n  -.vor-;!.  c  ,.  the  as^.ociationr, ,  exhibit.-;  an  eneryctic  and 
a.jqr-     ' . 'A;  :  retrain  : -.r  dcvoiovvinq  continuinq  odac-nion  amonq  \:\rJ  - 
tut:io.ii:  'ii  i.i.-r.v-r  :.':j-.;caL  ion.     7he  Texas  Assrciac  ion  for  Co-itinumr- 
..;uuca ;.: •>;•»   i./A.'A-,;   .:vA(i  tj  ncv/  li:."w  m  li>58  ult^'.  ti\f.'.  mfuSion  o.* 
o 
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leadership  in  ABK.    i'ror.i  a  inombcrshit;  of  approximately  300  in  1968, 
the  organization's  mcmborship  increased  to  1,872  members  in  1972, 
allowing  the  TACAE  to  oxcart  a  strong  influence  on  the  legislature 
for  funding  adult  education  programs."^    To  date,  these  associations 
have  been  working  independently  of  one  another,  although  the  interests 
of  each  arr>ociation  clearly  overlap.    How  the  particular  interests 
of  each  group  will  effect  the  coordinative  efforts  of  the  state 
pl'ans  for  ^.tcondary  and  post-secondary  adult  and  continuing  education 
is  a  question  for  tho  future. 

Findings  from  the  Case  studies 

Delivery  Systems 

Among  the  four  Texas  communities  visited  great  diversity  in 
the  delivery  of  adult  education  programs  was  observed.     In  Galveston, 
both  the  public  school  and  community  college  conducted  adult  edu- 
cation proqramrf — both  wore  small  but  growing.     In  Houston,  the 
pu;;lic  school  had  relinquished  all  responsibility  for  adult  educa- 
tion to  tne  recent  I ;  j::t-aol  i^hcd   (1971-72)  community  college.  In 
5:an  Ant..-.i.o,  act  or;!-.'  *-he  inden^endent  school  districts  and  the 
cornr.u.->.ir"  col  L^jq  : ,  ;-ut  aijo  the  Bexar  County  Board  of  Education 
and         voluncarv  San  -vntonio  Literacy  Council  were  involved  in 
provi/.i--    educational   .  ^rvicas  to  tbe  adult  population.     In  Texas 
Ciiy,  all  :-UL  a  moce  iractior.  of  adult  education  was  conducted  by 
r..: ..  c:>r.\r.u:ii  t.v  coii--  .;,-.     'jverali,  the  role  of  the  community  college 

:r. tei  ^-i.ow  v/.t/.  iiarvt.':-  Ov/ono,   I're.-iident  of  TACAI-;,  Lubbock, 
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in  adult  wHluc  iLion  .t  omcd  tc,  b»:  inc-easinq  uoir.owhal  r.x»to  rapidly 
than  ta.;^  of  trx-.  :..;;L.-1  i.c  schools. 

Al  t-.i.c.;..i.         .•lu'lic  schcols  v/ore  tho      rst  insf  Ltutior.al 
sponf5ox-  OL  ..^d..:v  -.uiiM.  ...  Loa  r;rogrdrn'.i  in  each        ch-  four  contr/urillus 
in  the  A.-xar.  Mri-         ::abliw'  school  adult  oducat-.xon  pro;ir';t!ns  wore 
chara;:t.c  ra  2oa.   la  cvn-  iriso-i  with  community  college  ;iroar:ims,  by 
(1)   .^.nilLcr  an?  1        than  full-time  staff,    (2)   Lower  rat^J  i^t*  state 
fundi.!':  Lor  .idult  occupational  education  curriculun,    (3)  mor : 
circur'.i?cr.:-cd  .'urrlcula,  usually  limited  to  courses  laadin>7  to 
tho  r.; If.,  sr.-;.-')^  ;  .1'--.  loma,  and  fcwur  vocational  rcurses, 

in   lil    ';-^ur  r.-o.-nriunities ,  boih  the  public  .school  ma  the  cotp- 
mu:.if..   cclloie  i-.v.:  c-c.ncVacrod  adult  education.     V«Tithouc  ♦ixcaption 
the  3ttr:-n-ror  ^^r  iir:".,  in  terms  of  tau  number  of  course. w-r.f.  iocutod 
in  cho  conir unity       i.I  jcrc.     In  thc.-'O  of  the  comunities ,  the  cvdult 
cci.icaLi.^..'.         -r:::.-   . uh:?  cor.'jr.a:: i tv'  colie  je  had  r.r  ic/inally  been 
loci;   d   -:i  r.:ii.:'-  ?:> : -at  scnool  district.     The  .p^ncrai  chcracror- 

ijL;.r.      ■■  c  '-:.a..jf;       i.  i.-:-^:-::  adult  odacacion  cbsor  voc*'  in  the  Texa:? 
sar-^: -•     iclw''    ■.  :  > .  .  ov/ lat; :      {]  )  marq'.aai  .':tatj:>  ai> 

•     '■  i..:^    ^.'nt'       r^cnncJ  v.'ith  .spc.j::'.c  i.-';^^;icri..iiji-..i  -ies 

.    .   •  •:  ,  m'.^  .  ^  r.  ;  .^-.aticri-al  >:oso..rc-  ;  at:  the  a j -..^.y.^::! 


•  J.  .      i  u.ici  1 . . 


from  tr.o  £.•■•'  occii.-a 


. :'  I 


..;..u-;  J  .:d-.i    -wion  cou:  ■>'•.;,    (^ti   .»  hro.idt-r 
■'    .:  iUi''..  /  -'-.onr-tr  ttfd  ...y  tho  qroator 

.  .  1  -, ,    .  ..  -o  tl^ a<lu:  L  a.nd  "(^.'it  i.i-uac; 
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!_  Until  tl'ic  advent  o£  state  funding  for  high  school  equivalency 

(preparation  for  the  GEO  Examination) ,  few  of  the  independent  school 

^1     districts  in  the  sample  had  ovidonced  much  commitment  to  meeting 
the  educational  needsJ  of  the  adults  in  their  area.    On  the  t>ai>i3 
of  the  events  following  the  enactment  nf  liouse  Bill  147  when 
independent  school  districts  showed  renewed  interest  in  adult 
education,  it  may  bo  concluded  that  commitment  is  strongly  related 
to  the  availability  of  funding.     It  may  well  be  that  the  apparsntly 
greatar  commitment  demonstrated  by  the  communitv  colleges  in 
recent  years  is  aliio  a  reflection  of  the  greater  availability  and 
generally  higher  levels  of  funding  in  the  community  colleges. 

Finances 

With  the  exception  of  only  one  institution,  adult  education 
programs  in  the  communities  visited  were  wholly  d.,»pondent  upon 
federal  funds,  static  vocational  funds,  and  tuition  for  their 
financial  support.     I/>cai  tax  revenue  apolied  to  adult  eau'jacion 
was  a  cnaracti-r isti c;  or"  only  the  College  of  the  Mainland.     In  'lil 
tne  corrur.u:ii t ios ,  only  adult  l^asic  education  and  EngJ.2oh  as  a  second 
lan.'uarjc-  V'-re  tuition  free.     Tuition  for  most  clrt33.?3  ranged  from 
$20.03  to  C45.0C  r.er  cla'js,  v/it)i  t.he  exception  of  C';llcgo  of  the 
:;ainia;vi  fro...;  •.-.••■otv         inu.-  tuition  '.-.•as  S5.00.     iiccau-sc  of  t'-io 
do.>cnd'_:nco  or  .;la:;.io.'.  on  t.uition,  v;riorc  state  .fr.-Joral   funding  war; 
•anava* :  a^l.:' ,  -.  i rtic*  .-a  t^on  in  <-..dul^  education  was  reportedly  iov'. 
T..  •• •       c  .  .-.'•.ir. ;  ?         /i^Ltod  in  v.-hich  bot»i  tiic  public  school 

ar.'i  •  •  •).-jr.u  .  J  -  y  jo  t ;  ■    j  .".ctiv:  iy    .;.t:ratea  adult  .'.•'.luccLicn  proM rv;...s  , 

:  '  f  -  . ,  .      •    .      ..     t  •■        .  ... 

..  .  .       .  ^  .    .       ;  •  ■         .     .     .  .      _  .  .  t  , 
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Curricula 

In  each  of  t      coniaunities  visited  in  the  'i'oxas  sampJe, 
Galveston,  Ho  iT-.t.on,  'S  in  .-intonxo  and  Texas  City,  approcir.r.i  i  qxov.'th 
in  the  adult  educutin:;  proyran  Wcts  vip^-cirent .     Tlio  trend  .'je-ii-.is  to 
have  ooen  one  of  .slow  increase  during  the  1960's  followed  by 
faster  .rrov/Lh  siac  '  197U-7i.     Where  dflta  wc:v<..  availaivie,  rr'jro 
grov/th  war,  manifest  for  adult  occupational  oducttion  than  for 
other  r,p:-i.  rn.:  of  adult  v^aucational  activity,    'liiis  is  probably 
related  t.>  chj  nature  of  the  funding.     ABE  prograrrs  were  virtually 
assigned  the  same  level  of  funding  In  1970-73  whicr.  they  had 
received  j-vvoa  year.-;  e.irlier  in  ll>64-(>5      As  long  as  the  lc.ve.1  nf 
fedcril  support  neither  raised  or  lowered,  the  level  of  adult 
enrol Iro.ic  r;'irriained  about  the  came.    Occup-iv.iDPai  educacion,  on 
the  ociu.r  hand,  grew  t.."«  tne  aeqroo  chat  the  nore  flexible  staco 
and  fo  Joral  oc-ju;-..-»  *.i '■-ral   fMnda  cont  inued  to  irier*^;:r-r. . 

I"!i:  a::;.  .  '  .•' ..  J-^  i:  \       ■    i  : r. a 

.■ tit.I-.     xl  rur.ds  i.i  ull  four       .T.-i.-.i  c  ies  studies 
.:;:cc?-;  ■  ..  •  rovi  Kr;  .j.:iucation  for  pc.-rsor.s  v/ho  v/ouid  nor.  have 

.1:-.  •  .  ..t   J        aiult  ;m;^:.c  oduc-T t  .(•'. ,  '...;\ir  cffecta 
■    •    i ".  .     I.'.  ^>.r.'.>  or  ^o.Tu'nu.i .  tie.. ,  r.alveston,  S£in 

.    '  .  •.  .o/LCv:   .-:\.-xz        o  ir".  y  ,-*:->  1303,  1^03, 

.  •    :    ,   ■i-«ait  :,<.iF- -..aacaticn  an-i  Hngiisl.  aS  u 
■         .  •  .     --.  i'^  boor  w-.";iduct:od.     Jiov.t.ver,  .-•.yotomat.io 
•  •  *-     '     ..•i--:..-- •:-.:c     ionc'.j  i  /  'i  i  ;;advanta-K-d  ic'.uit:. 

.-.d.  ^1  Ai'i'j  funds  were  firjt  alio- 


o 
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Civil  Defense  ciaiiJcL,  hicb  school  comnlotion,  and  recreational  or 
leisure  time  classes  offered  on  a  self-supporting  tuition  basis. 
Without  fodoral  funds,  it  is  probable  that  no  extenaive  ABE  pro- 
gram would  have  existed  other  than  tne  voluntenr  literacy  tutor 
programs  maintainud  in  a  few  Texas  cities.    Even  in  Galveston, 
where  t.*e  Board  of  Education  voted  for  a  subsidy  of  adult  ba^ic 
education  in  the  event  that  federal  funds  were  stopped,  or  in 
Houston  where  local  donations  maintained  the  ABE  program  for  the 
year  and  a  half  that  federal  funds  were  indeed  stopped,  local 
funds  would  not  have  been  made  available  to  any  siqificant  amount 
to  provide  adult  ba^.ic  education  services  to  the  disadvantaged 
adult  population,  had  there  been  no  federal  funds. 

Without  the  oxistance  of  federal  ABE  funds,  it  appears  likoly 
that  only  one  of  the  four  communities  would  have  offered  adult 
i^asic  education  classes  to  any  sigificant  degree.    Only  the  Colicyc 
of  the  Mainland  waj  relatively  independent  of  federal  funds  which 
comprioed  a  re  re  fraction  o£  the  total  axount  spent  on  adult  basic 
education.     Of  the  :<u.oiic  schooiii  and  coiTOTunity  colleges  in  the 
four  coirr.unitios ,  College  of  the  Mainland  was  alone  in  being  able 
to  dra-.-.'  u  on  sub -:t.int :.dl  ar.ounts  of  local  district  tax  revenues  {  o 
;jui:r.:rr.  .xd:lL  •  uii'-^^j-or:  -.enterprise. 

.".It.r.  it  v.- a '.a        inaccuiato  to  concluJo  that  rodercil 

fu.  Co  .-.avi  r-.!'..  o.^.sih] c  for  the  elaboration  of  the;  adult  educa- 

ticr.  cr. t-.:r*.rl  -  '  m   Icxaa  education  evidenced  since  the  mid  196G'  j, 
•;  t  :  ;•.  rij.w  t"..at  thov  h  iV"'  j-'oon  onc  of  the  siqnifican*:  inf  luon''.e.-;  o 
t;v_  j.-irr.nL   ■•.-.a-.';  v.   :iC\:lt  '.ducation  in  Texas.  a  r».'sult  of  t:;f: 

AB.:  .-.row-r  i;'o,  ad.-lL  -iucators  .:n  -rjach  of  the  four  comnmr.it  10£  r.avo 
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t::  become  sonsiLi.v.;il  t  .)  iho  ncods  ot  "  inoational ly  disadvantaged  and 
the  non-£nqlish  speaking  adults.    Having  cultivated  a  responsiveness 

r     to  Jyaoic  education  wt_i_dii,  adult  wtii.cjcors  iiavo  attempted  to  promote 
additional  proqraivi::-.  to  facxiitato  .icadomic  advaiice.ticnt  boyond  the 
eighth  qradc  level,     t'ederai  funds  ^avG  cleared  the  path  for  newly 
legislatod  iJtaue  fundo  to  support  i-iijh  school  equivalency,  aiah 
school  compieLio:.,  aj  well  as  basic  education  for  adults.     J.i  the 
public  .school ui-;p..^ci-illy ,  ABE  moniub  have  bc?en  rasponsible  for 
the  maintenance  -jf  a  marginal  adult  education  structure  which  is 
now  being  utili/.(.:d  for  an  expansion  of  adult  education  servic&s 
to  the  community. 

The  most  pronounced  effect  of  Title  III  funds  was  observed 
in  San  .^'itonio--not  just  in  the  prcirram's  impact  in  behalf  of  the 
undcroducated  ;.-)Gt  ulal  ion,  but  also  in  the  organiLational  structures 
sec  u;.-  to  administt;t   t;:»o  ^-rogram.     Inr. cead  of  developing  separate 
ddntiniatrativ;.  o'^rucrtare:-;  for  the  ABC  progran^j        the  seventeen 
indei.e.i  icnt.   ..:::ool  'i  1  s^ri'^ts  m  the  San  Antcii.c  nrca,  the  Bexar 
County  Iboar  ^  -^i  ::auc.iti:;-r:  or^v.mizef!  the  Adult  Continuir.g  Education 
De;- irtr'-.-it  :.o  t.i-  fedriral  funds  tr.insrait to-i  I.y  the  static  to 

t.iJ  .v.-ciji,  tnoreijy  roreor.mrj ,  ir.  (.:fio-jv,  an  intrirro-Jiary  between  ,r.o 
;»u'.r.t  ^tr lc:c .i  -.nd  i:^-.o  Texas  Kducation  Agency.     Pt  r- 

fornunr;    .   i  .c  ii  ar    •     'T.r  r.'ir-a t ive  i-.  i  admini.-. J:! r.^  j  ve  function,  -.r- 
.'.dJ  t  Co.'.".  ^riUi.i'.:  !  .i-  :acion  L'-r.-irt -.cri*,  served  co  i-^.-duce  the  adminis- 
ALiv  •  .--v  -i\  ...Ki  ■      :;.ir:  :  ;:,'iependonL  Gchooi  districts  as  wr.'ll  as  to 
yj:i:     .  ur. -  .:  r.-Jer^.^ndcnt  .ro:;«iol  district:;  \'  At?r(-f  the  net  dii 

......ri--  -:r  .      -.t         •  >  :  :  '  ,?  ■  •::\t i.y  .     V:  •  •  San  A.ncc..-^.       "?-y-op"  thuL 

ior;red  ;      i v. ^    i  n.i;T.u''  r  or  i^ro/v- :  3  j.c  ici i  r.ervi<.;c:.f  cLori 
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perhaps  would  huve  b'jon  av.'iilablo  to  any  one  independent  school 
district,    unlike  other  ABE  projects  throughout  the  state  which 
replacoU  volunteer  adult  basic  education  and  literacy  organizations # 
the  Aduli  Continumcj  Kducation  Department  cooperated  and  hulp&d  to 
fund  the  San  Antonio  Literacy  Council,  one  of  the  most  active 
reRiaini;;q  volunteer  literacy  organiaations  in  the  state. 

rhis  San  /uitonio  "co-op"  has  also  served  as  a  channel  for 
other  federal  funds,  such  as  those  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  Work  Incentive  Program  and  other  federal  programs. 
In  the  future  it  appears  that  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Depart- 
ment will  form  the  infrastructure  upon  which  the  new  state  adult 
education  finance  plan  can  be  implemented  to  not  only  the  indcpenden 
school  districts  of  Bexar  County,  but  also  to  the  independent 
scnooi  districts  cf  neighboring  counties  and  the  San  Antonio  Junior 
College  District,     Federal  ABE  funds  in  the  four  communities  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  .Sur.  Antonio  have  enabled  independent  school 
district  J  to  forr.     x:i3e  upon  which  additional  educational  services 
for  undereducatoci  adults  can  be  organized, 

i^rT'C-frt  :-f  cno  l'>7  3  c-:tr.te  Legiolation 

::;c  jficct  of  tho  1973  state  legislation   (I.'ouse  Bill  147;, 
u'-  -:.  thr'jo  oi  tno  tour  com.Tiunit les  visitsd,  was  profound  m 

•.'.-.■^  .••.er..-e  L.».»L  it  j  .gondercd  movcii  oy  adult  educators  toward 
coora  i  ..a*.  loTi  rjf.  th  -.     raspoctivc.  ::rograms.     In  order  to  determ.;.riC- 
t.;..    lo  .  il  uti-iiZatiCin  of  state  fund«,  neotings  bctwo«:'n  renresent-:itivc 
ill  'jiI^^.iMt^n  i  n.;'.^  tution:;  invclv^.a  with  adult,  tiducation  hav*.^  to 
.   .  •    ■        •  ■  .     iv.  rr-    •  \'  .cv  ju-  /-...ir-.'.: ..-.'U-.h 
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to  finance  mujor  oxpanuion  of.  vy.i:L?nq  high  school  equivalency, 
high  school  completion  and  adulc  basic  education  programs r  interest 
and  involvement  appeared  to  i>c  ai.fh  in  each  of  the  commaniticj; 
where  adult  education  functions  were  porforpod  in  ooch  the  public 
school  and  community  college. 

Cooperation  and  Coordination 

Tne  ways  in  which  the  adulL  education  enterprise  was  coordi- 
nated, bot.x  prior  to  and  following  the  advent  of  tnc  state 
appropriations  for  adult  education,  d;.ffe.  ed  from  com.T.unity  to 
community.    About  the  various  approaches  to  cooperation  and 
coordination,  the  following  observations  may  be  .r.ade: 

(1)  Galveston,  until  1973,  was  characterized  by  a  total 
absence  of  coordinative  efforts  bfctveen  the  public  school  and  the 
community  college.    Little  coordination  had  been  conducted  even 
within  the  Independent  School  District  between  the  adult  education 
uroqrai!-  u.-.--  four  snuiil  community  education  progrjrvs  which  operated 
for  a  trr;:.  in  ':ho  -liddle  schoo         .»s  long  as  the  Inde-.ondent 
School  Jistrict  and  the  Community  Coii.ege  District  conducted  the 
margini.i   :-riorj.ty  odacation  programs  for  adults        Galves'-on,  there 
v/a.o  no  :.„-rc.:ivL'd  ncid,  on  the  part  oi  the  respect ivo  administrators, 
for  ur/   .•  •)G:.o'rut:iv.:  roiationahip  hev.'een  them.     T»iC.  circumstances 
wcro  ^irrr-f  lean  til'  altered,  however,  by  the  fact  that  tnc  allocation 
or   "...  A  o-^tc  rrto..ju3  v/as  •  conditional  upon  coordinative  efforts  bo--v;ov,n 

.    :  rroj  betv/con  t;.',  public  school  and  the  com.rr:U';i ty 

•  '     ■  •  •  '  '''■  >  -"^•■•J.-  ti.  :  .-.uolic  !-  :?.'.'"'■!   :-aa  it-,  .i:'.-! :  ■':;i.:.on 

i::)0;v:or     -..rovo-J  by  th'j  ic-xas  £duca-;-.icn  Aqencv.  Tr.c 
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Independent  School  District  v/as  so  optimistic  about  the  potential 
for  expansion  that  it  proposad  promoting  the  Consultant  in  Adult 
education  to  a  full* fledged  Director  and  allowing  him  to  devote 
full  time  instead  of  one'-tenth  of  his  time  to  the  administration 
of  aduit  education  progreuns  conducted  by  the  District.    With  both 
instxtutions  increasing  the  commitment  to  adult  education  along 
with  some  increase  in  the  State  support,  coordination  between  the 
two  institutions  with  respect  to  adult  education  seems  likely  to 
continue. 

(2)  Following  absorption  of  all  adult  education  functions  by 
Houston  Community  College,  the  need  for  coordination  of  adult  edu- 
cation by  the  public  school  and  the  community  college  all  but  vanished 
Perhaps  the  school  district  will  eventually  revive  its  program. 

(3)  Coordination  of  state  and  federally  supported  adult  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  San  Antonio  area's  independent  school  dis- 
tricts is  facilitaced  by  the  operation  of  the  Bexar  County  Adult 
and  Continuing  education  Department.     In  recent  years,  the  Depart- 
ment has  assumed  an  increasingly  active  involvement  in  the  allocation 
of  fornierly  only  fedc-ral,  but  since  the  fall  of  1973  also  state 
funds  for  adult  education  to  the  area's  2ducation  institutions, 
ir.ciudir.o  -no  San  Antonio  Union  Junior  College  District.  Until 
1973,  except  for  a  jointly  run  skills  center,  coordination  between 

the  cor-i.tunity  college  and  the  public  school  had  traditionally  been 
rrinlrial.     T..c  ;,rc2p'-ct  of  state  monies  tagged  for  adult  basic  and 
r.if !.  r^-cncol  equivalency  education  flowing  through  trie  area's  prime 
apo.-.vor,  who  wopartr.ent  of  Adult  Continuing  Education,  to  th^. 
corronunif.*  college,  no/over,  represents  a  positive  inducement  to 
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cooperation  and  c.^-n  :i;\ation  of  certain  aspect.-',  of.  adult  education 
in  the  future. 

(4)  in  Tcxaa  <.:..:y,   tiio  -loiieq^j  of  thu  Mainiand's  cooperative 
arran.jemonl.  with  tiir-w-o  ol  tiie  five  indopendsnt  school  districts  in 
the  area  anticipated  the  now  state  plan  by  at  i.c,a:-t  two  ;'o.-irs.  The 
"Community  Educil  ioi  Coop.Ta  oru^jra'**  conorisx;;-?  coritr.itte=  foritia- 

tion,  survey  of  conununity  needs  and  resources,  provit^ion  of  community 
education  loaders,  cr^mmunity-wido  planning,  promotion  of  conununity 
education,  coordination  of  scheduling,  avoidance  of  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  service,  and  the  decisions  relative  to  allocation 
of  funds.    The  Texas  City  Independent  School  District,  however, 
chose  not  to  partici:;ate  in  tht  cooperative.     Some  cooperation 
will  uo  necessary,  however,  if.  the  Texas  City  Independent  School 
District  is  to  receive  any  of  the  funds  from  HB  147. 

Conciusicn 

PuLiicly  .iup-;orted  adult  education  has  come  late  in  Texas, 
but  act-7itiej        r-ota  secondary  and  higher  odu-ration  suggest  great 
proni  3  •  ^:\  oithcr  che  avoidance  or  minimizing  of  ir.tor-ir.c;titutional 
conflict,     re.i.::--;].         noni'-L"  nlong  witn  other  ioderal  adult  cduca- 
-lon  f ur.  1  >  v,'. fecund  to  be  r.i^oml        convinc;riv7  the  otate  loqis- 
latur^  -:o  t.;;t'<;>  i-itc  c;Li*-t..  nioriie.i  for  remedial  adult  oducatio;:* 
o-rcu  ;i.;-.L.^_*r  •vj:>lic  schools,  cortmunity  cclleqes,  or  uni  vc.  f.-ii  i.tics 

.\.xvk:  d  ..iJtory     •   V.  idcrij:;ead  ■j.'^coan-.ic  /  level  adult  riroorar.s,  u:: 
.ict^r/'t.  -.-i  ocin  :  r..ir;o  ro  £.j:u:  .ivcriy  co  all  m;;  ti  tu  :.a.on>  ^>r.  a 
••:.iL--::- r:  J  ii  ul loving  t.-vj  Iccai  marketplace  to  dotor.T.me 
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However,  it.  would  aoem  that  Texiis  faces  the  larger  problem  of 
coordination  in  the  future.    TO  date,  neither  TLA  or  the  Coordinating 
Board  has  haa  state  funds  for  aduit  education.    The  ISD'a,  colleijcc 
and  universities  now  have  equal  access  to  state  funds  from  TJlk  for 
for  secondary  aduit  education.  In  addition,  the  comraunity  col- 
leges   may  have  acce^>»  to  generous  state  funding      located  to 
academic  courses  for  remedial  programs  which  may  include  mature 
adults.     It  remains  to  be  seen  (1)  whether  Texas  can  prcjorvi.'  the 
capability  of  both  the  public  schools  and  the  community  colleocj-  for 
delivering  adult  education  services  given  potentially  higher 
funding  capabilities  in  the  community  college,  ana    C2)  v.h-rchcr  the 
colleges  caji  .avoid  the  pitfalls  of  moving  beyond  the  legislate  I /o 
intent  of  fund  allocation  for  remedial  education  to  consumer  tyoc 
courses.    On  the  positive  side  of  this  picture  is  the  fact  thv^t-. 
Texas  can  profit  from  the  experience  of  a  number  of  states  ro^^'arding 
these  same  probic::i:. .     In  addition,  there  is  already  a  pattern  cf 
state  agency  croopcrat^on  within  post  secondary  vocational  education 
which  may  assist  the  mtc^gration  of  resources  withir.  the  two  insti- 
tutional .:y3t:em?!. 


o 
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CHAPTER  XX 
COX'LUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  preceding  chapters  the  purposes  and  design  of  the  research 
have  been  explaiaed,  the  relevant  literature  has  been  reviewed,  emd 
case  studies  of  the  five  states  have  been  presented.    At  this  point 
attention  is  directed  to  an  overview  of  the  literature  review,  a 
general  description  of  the  states  sampled,  the  conclusions  of  the 
study,  a  model  of  tlio  development  of  publicly  supported  adult 
education  at  the  community  level,  a  set  of  policy  recommendations 
for  adult  education,  and  a  description  of  the  dissemination  plan 
for  the  project  report. 

Review  of  Literature 

A  review  of  selected  works  in  adult  education  was  conducted 
(Chapter  III).     Special  emphasis  was  given  to  literature  dealing 
with  the  administration,  finance  and  legislation  of  adult  basic 
education,  public  schools  and  community  colleges.    General  adult 
education  issues  v-ore  dealt  with  briefly.    Literature  on  the  process 
of  aault  education  such  as  teaching  methods  and  curriculum  were  not 
covered.     .\"o  autaraot  was  made  to  comment  on  all  of  the  literature. 
Instead,  where  ir.any  articles  seemed  to  be  saying  the  same  thing, 
only  Lno  one  jucjod  to  be  best  was  reviewed.     Research  reports 
xiaseci  on  empirical  quantitative  data  were  emphasized. 

IX-i 
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The  3lro:it]o.U   ...oc'cons  ot  thi.\'  covi'i^u*  uro  thu  ovorviow* 
V       finance  and  profossionaliijation.    They  aro  Btroua  in  tho  senstj 
that  thO£:o  to::)ic-:  n.:v/.-^  v '  -c. i>'od  :\  i;r».' \t.  cl'j  U  ■  !!;  .-;!:.:.<.•  it  ion  ovc-jr 
the  years  and  thero  i.av'.,  been  at  least      i'ow  ..xjellent  studios  in 
each. 

Somci  othor  ti-oicf.  ^lava  also  Dcv-^n  tho  suujoct  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  writincj  but  Idck  works  oi.  i^iqh  c-viality.     Tiie  literature 
on  legislation  is  mair. ly  dciscr iptiv?  v.'ith  the  oxception  of  biic 
articles  oy  Dorland  and  by  iioulo.    Tiie  studios  of  delivery  systems 
are  also  largely  descriptive  and  not  very  rigorou'j.     The  Xerox 
study  was  an  excciient  lar^e  scalo  iuv/a::; tigaticr:  uut  no  atudy  was 
found  which  analyzed  an  individual  aciult  oasic  oducacion  program 
in  the  sane  detail.     The  area  o£  evaluation  has  had  a  few  carefully 
executed  studies,  but  these  are  vasstly  outnumbered  by  the  mass 
of  inadequately  conceived  and  poorly  executed  evaluations.  The 
directories  and  bi;jllt)-,r<:ir/uiQa  v;cre  adequate . 

Unforturatol/         arei3  of  govornanc-j,  artiv-u.lat.ioii  and 
coordination  have  i.Vs->d  little  detention  in  '■h-/'  liLeiiture. 

Attempts  to  coordmat;-  adu^l-    ija:-  ic  education  rro..;:rar  '  among  insti- 
tutions have  rar«:.iy  br-jm  tr^'ated  \a  ti-.o  liti.•r■;^!l,•f ■    ,ij  little  is 
recorded  concer.iln.i  t:;;    ■  rolji'j.uG  and  r^cocessct;  oi:  oo(jrt:ir.ation. 

The  roviv;w  ro!'.  .-^:>  i'M\     t:.'.K;v:;  cf  development  of  the  field. 
The  empirical  oa.>>:-  i..   .•-<..-. iV.  .irJ  r.r.o  ccvoragu  ii>  ^' ,  a  condition 

which  ray  be  accr,urL.;d  for  ry  i.h-.i  f.ad£  and  t3.:/\i:n\u  of  the  field; 
ncvortnele^::  C:.o.  r'-'. !•. var.t  .1  j. 'uer^turo  j.i.:  ULJc-Iui    la  '^l-ov/ing  are.;3 
of  relative  need  loi:  lutur     investi"-"-'. t loni, . 
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-3  ^conimuuii 

In  addition  to  i-'.)Vic-.v ,  an  anriOtatnd  L>  •  L)lioqrj:;>''.v  wcu 

prepared  which  ir.cludocj  tno  docuTr.(>i\ts  in  the  i  i  tura^.a  •.c  .nivicv  u^k?- 
boo\S ,  artxcltJii  ar.ti  :.:.'.>.C''.  i-iuaoou  j  i^^ub.]  leal: i..)/. ..  \Viij*.h  wui.-.:  -..'C'a'.' :  o;:  .d 
by  tno  i nvuoti:jaLor--i  ro  L-,-  sufficiently  int'orraat iv^.*  to  d<.;sr;rv». 
montion,  but  mr^uf  ticionLiy  aniqjo  to  warrant  ,'X.i^:nuvci  ''-i*....jtr..-..v.  . 
Tno  annotated  bi bi  lOii  L>=>pfiy  is  the  final  sect  en  oi'  '  hi?  vo-ur,.  . 

Soloctud  l.iulioqraphics  for  each  £stAtt:  ii.-.^  Lo-Aiii  i::  ;•, 

UiJod  ill  t!-u'  preparation  of  the  city  and  statj-  r    .o  :>t'.i..ie>;  ^xr-^ 
included  L".  Volume  3  with  the  respective  stat  ..•  <,ro  i.j  ;  of  con-n  r  y 
case  J lud !<-•=. 

Ov  ■•rv       cu  t^i:...^tj\u''>" 

iJach  state  is  discussed  indiva.dualiy  in  th*'  j'.v'.u. at j  .:.».: 
3tt.iditja.     In  the  following  section  comparative  d.u..i  .»r-..:  :jr.,.>cr. .• ..  . 
•...J  indj-cu'--.:  tho  range  j?  situations  which  war.  cn^  iunto.'-  1  :  i.  t :  • 
r<-:Suarc  . 

y.--.  *-'.vc  ijr.it-.':.   in.:  -ioscribed  dcnoq  rar>hlca J      rr.  I'l  >\ ^  l  . 


:-.  JVC  iarao  oooulotiont:;  out  :.;on  ■  ••*:.:  c  m 


...     i       ^n,}r...;^y        Ljl.'j  viro.i:^.     Via::  pro;. Ion.  .r^.- 
\.  .  \   '  •".  . '  Cai         r-. '4  'i'*^.  4.>  *. 
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TABLn  IX- i 

FIVE  STATUS  COMPAI^ED  OW  SELECTDD  POP'JL.\rrON  DATA 


State 


1970 
Population 


rit^iitou  by   i  Grow  til       •  tuon 
1960    1970         Ci)         I  %.iic' 


California 

i'),  '>37,  304 

2 

1 

Connecticut 

3,031,705' 

2  i 

2  A 

Florida 

6,789^  38. -1 

10 

9 

Illinoxd 

11,109,4  .0  i 

4 

3 

Texas  ! 

11,1*9 -^,416  i 
_1 

b 

4 

'Ojiuia-  I 
tion  ' 
Black 
1970 

(?) 


Cpani 

Spoke/; 
in  Hoi 


All  five  Jtate.]  ar'j  mcri.aiiiny  in  population  with  Florida's  rate 
of  growth  one  of  the  ^i^jua^it  of  the  50  states. 

t'cpul.:ition  cr.a.igo^  in  the  two  major  racial  groups  are  shewn 
in  Table  Ia-2. 

■•-icl.-  Xa-2  ohGw:.  the  major  changes  in  racial  composition  of 
the  two  l.ir  /oJt  raci.ii  cyroupa,  blacks  anci  whiter,  in  the  five  .states 
in  thr.  ... froi:.  3:.6C  to  1970.  At  one  extrerio  in  the  State  of 
Ida  w  i-n  .:r.cwod  a  37  por  cent  increase  in  population  overall 
.  r..  :  cent  incroajo  in  black  population.  Micfraticn  played 
a  rcl.:  i.i  ■.:.vju-.:rrr.inin.7  the  racial  compos  it  icn,  hov;ovor,  with  a  net 
ir.c.-_...        •  ^  v.-  c.T.t  m  cho  ;vhito  population  and  a  net  decreace 

yci-  ..ent  for  Mackis.  At  t;io  othor  extremo  io  Connecticu:: 
.••h-c.  r.ad  a  20  >_t  c-.r.t  ir.crois.;  in  population  ovorall,  a  u9  i>or 
jc...        tv.K.'j  m  the  ^lacK  popuiatior.  and  not  Pi.-:ration  increa.^..j 

:  L'.:r  :.iac<b  a.id  o.S  ,..cr  cent  for  whitcii.     Although  it  i;- 
(..•.  -•a;.-!,   ir.ccrroct  to  re.janJ  r.cia.l  rrrc.pings  a-:;      nonv.uous  witii 

r-:.v:mio  l-n-l.^i  :>r  /o.;r.>  .'i  ..education  ^v):.--!... -ed ,  .•>n  the  ,iv.r.,.». 
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it  can  be  oxpi.-ctod  that  racial  shifts  will  produce  differential 
demands  on  the  educational  system. 

As  is  shown  in  Table  IX-3,  Connecticut,  California,  and 
Illinois  rank  high  amonij  states  in  personal  income.    The  incidence 
of  poverty  in  these  states  in  196  9  ranged  from  6  per  cent  in 
Connecticut  to  a  hign  of  Jl  per  cent  m  Florida.     Motwithstandin' ; 
the  differences  in  the  incidence  of  poverty,  the  per  cent  of  the 
population  receiving  public  assistance  is  virtuaJ  ly  the  san:ic  f<.»r 
all  states  except  California  where  some  11  per  cent  of  the  por.ula^ 
tion  are  on  public  assistance. 


TABLE  IX-3 

FIVE  STATES  COMPARED  AS  TO  WEALTH,   POVKIi'.'Y , 
AND  L'XPENDITURES  ON  EDUCATION 


State 


Rank 
Amonef 
States  in 
Personal 
Income 


Incidence 
of  Poverty 
1959/196y 
it)  {%) 


Number  of 

Persons 

Receiving,' 

Public 

Assistar-r^G 


Popula- 

P'i- 1'.  -  c 
Ass  •. 




p-iblic 
f.chool 

d  ituro 

v^aT'  1  ta 


California 

Connec- 
ticut 

Florida 

Illi/.ois 


5 


^6 


30 


14.4/0.6  2,128,300 


9.6/5.7 
23.4/20.5 
14.7/8.4 

r;1.7/i7.7 


122, -550 
35] ,700 

570,100 
59ii,G00 


.1.1 
A 


$218 
216 

218 
174 


.■'Ublic 

lij-oiicr 
rducM'-.ior 
f;>::->endi  ti 

19G3 


J?121 

100 
•■;7 


iC8 


1 


i-xpcnditures  on  public  jJuCat.  ion,  eitiriontary ,  c  _:;ond<.u.y ,  and  i:i..:u:r 
eaucacion,  art;  hi-jricr  xn  th„  three  wfMlthier     L-ai-s  v/ith  Cal  i : . 'r.-.  ..i '  o 
oxwon  Jitur :  on  hig-o;'  ..c;u:?acion  per  capil.a  ami  i  n       ;Ml.it,.-.:  af.K>';..t  s 
lomg  unusually  hi'/li  a;-:  corrir'ared  with  Connecticut  '.  i  1 

Doth  statCo  with  :  iri  l  ir  rankincjs  in  p'T^.c^nal   i  n. :•  . 
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;/;~4  the  :i  L/\)  of  th<L  iinJoreduccitod  adult  popuiotion 
is  conLrrt:.tioa  tor  tht;  Civc  states.     Vhf>  pei'Corit.ci'je  of  total  adult 
popQj.  tL  i{.f .  ....   ;;ai.  .:•  oi  u^k.-  ai\a  older  dni  c-v.\.  of  school  w.ho 

lack  a  ..i.,--  .jC;hv;  :.  J ^ ;  I  ./r.'... /  r  i  uros  from  a  hicjh  o:  Jl  por  cor.t  in 
Tcxa;.  to  22  per  c-c.r.i;   i.n  Califorrii a.     i-imcc  it   -.vis  bson  shown  r.hut 
currv;r.tiy  IT'  :x;r  cent  of  tnc.iT  arjed  16  to  44  ttnroiled  in  ABE,  who 
b'j  dcvLnit  i:r.  ar--.  :.-c:idi:yT  bc3.ow  the  oignth  cjr  ado  Icvol,  ar--  hj-;a 
scho.ll  • : •  ii.*.::: ,  *■  t;'-\..  actual  n»aniber  of  adultii  i-.\ckinq  a  bas3.c 
Qviucativ).-.  L.-.   r/ocslv'  m:  ..; cars t. are d.     CVli fornix,  with  its  lon^j 
conur.itriv       v.o   <duii  .:.n<.:  iii  j  lor  ^ 'ducat- /.on,  has  tn-.-  highest  <-.i:di<2n 
rr.irivcr  <.«t  c.r^hoci  year;,  corr-pietoa  ;'j;d  thm  1ov\,st:  ver  cent  cf  it-, 
total    'Ooji.l.-ii  io:"    -i  thou-.  a  !iigh  scnool  diploirid. 

TABLE  iX-4 

•  • : V'' • :  :    . • . k  c'-k:  a ^ : . o  < j;^  ll  jCAT ionpjl  at'?a ir ;y.L:xT 

1' ;  ION  A.\D  ADJ,  LVROLLMEMT,  19V0-71 


if... 

%  Tdra.:-t: 

Muicbor 

J    1 1  ^  t 

•  •■  ■    V    .f  - 

?o>JuJ.  a  - 

POplilu- 

Knro.l  led 

I-o;^ult»- 

*     -       '  ' • -        ?  A 

t  lor. 

tior;  is 

in  Ai.r. 

t  i-cn 

'1.  . 
«  -'  •      t  * 

of  Total 

;  •  r 

Populati. 

in  ABI-: 

*....» 

22.5 

:7,27b 

1.3 

26.4 

11  ,n' 

1.4 

t 

^    ,  I 

r.  ,0-.(. ,  7-30 

3   .  'i 

')  4  ,  3  5  3 

2 . 1 

28.3 

27  ,ffO'J 

c .  : 

3,4  0,92*: 

30.8 

57,43J 

1  .  o 

;Jducavior. 

Avl.  fiiu..'/U 

-  *. 

■      <i                                                              1      •.  i 

. .      c.iosj.  I ;  vc 

Il.iniiTlrll  Witii 

J  •■                                    ■  • 

.  .     .                 *             i                 .       .    /  • 

i.^/iilua'r.io.- 

;   ■  ' 

Church ,  Vd.  :' 

f/stem  Lov 

•  >  %  *   *  •  f*« 

*  •  -  •  •  r 

:        havmq  the  i.iqhi';.f   [>orceRtage  of  the  tai-f^et  population  enrolic.c; 

^'        (2.1a)  and  Illinois  the  lowest  (0.9%).    Theso  figures,  hovrevcr, 

shew  tho  cnr  jI  lr.^.;.'nts  of  underoducated  a-3ults  in  programs  supported 
through  funds  co-r-inij  irom  only  one  program  iscurce. 

In  order  to  understand  coordinative  problems  in  adult  educa- 
tion one  raust  first  lock  at  the  type  of  governance ,  the  maturity 
of  tne  system,  and  special  characteristics  of  hi-^rher  education  of 
the  states.     In  Tabic  IX-5  comparative  data  on  the  five  states  as 
to  the  j^ize  and  governance  of  public  education  are  shown. 

Only  one  state,  Florida,  has  organized  elementary,  secondary 
and  hioaor  education  under  one  ijoard.     Connecticut,  Texas,  anJ, 
m  1073,  Illinois,  have  a  two  board  system  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education  responsible  for  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade, 
a.?  well  as  departments  organized  to  supervise  adult  and  vocational 
education.     Another  board  governs  higher  education  including  the 
cormunity  colleges.    Caxifornia  haL  a  State  Board  of  Education 
v.'f. i. c:.  li-r  '  the-  o^-.r.nr  four  states  has  within  its  qovernance  voca- 
ti.or.al  a-.:.:  .Miuit  educrtt-on.     However,  the  99  community  colle<.:e.s, 
l.:;o  ::o  7t.Mc  collo^j'.'S  ana  univer2itie»  and  the  University  of 
Ja  i:. :orr.  i  ;  ..  .'iJten  e  ich  har^  a  separate  governing  bo...r':i.  Theso 
.'..-C'_  aro  advisee        the  California  Coordinating  Counc.i; 

::cr         .t-r  Li^iicati'jn  <.i.A  though  this  council  is  very  pov;orfuI  iv. 

.  L 

-  o' .->'■' ir--  L*.-.'  ca'.irorni.i  d^aia  r-ci loctiop.  it  v/as  iearnod  L/au 
;  -o.        j  v^^ii        >r.r:\  r;;    the  Govor'-or  c-'i  Orrcotv:..--  2, 
'.  y- ':■ ,  ."^  r    i   r 'o   t: •■>•• ';or.;i'  -y  :.dLi. ration  Comrr;.  ^r.  i C'ri  ;--.:prl.irii  i 

,"c;  :^. ?nun-:il    "  ■>i   .iL  fhor  XduJation  lo  i 'orc-.nx;  el" I-jr.-f  I V' 

•  ..  r.;    ..  ,    '..  ■i''v"..3  '::-:>i:c-:i.i-:..  -.n  '/.u:.  i'Ctjn  <.)ivcn  greater  jower  (>/•:?: 

•  V  r .i        "h^;  ::r.;, icondai:-.'  educational  insti. tiition  tha-i 
L .'.  -  Coc rd  '  n  -i*.!:- ••  Orunc  .  ].  r.  .)/ . 
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Tne  perennial  pru^l.-iu  in  cacli  or  L.hj  statt..-j  is  how  to  deal 
with  Vv'.cal.i.on;ji  ar.J  >.;Li^'..li.  r;    .'.i  .  :  n      :  iev>l::> 

cf  the  cducatic.p.aJ  i;;-.  t In  t  iu:     i       vtat..-..  i::  t;.j  jan^'io  lhc- 
qovornancc  ot  jidult  voc.i tior.al  •.clu^.a i  ion  n  .r.aino  wirh  ti.o  state 

deoarc.-^.jr.t  ot*  cauoac  j.-.-t.  witU  a  burua-i,  ..it:pait::i'-:i;«  '..i.  i-octto  .  ^.caff 
charcjoJ  Wxta  tlu*  r-.::^pi>:',3ibj.li ty  for  aoult  oducat  '•  .n.     of  U-v 
conmuniL'/  cclloqc-  .ly;- uor-s  ^itudicd  only  t.onnecticut  .liid 
r.ad  a3.;i>jn<.-d  uauit  education  to  a  stci/t  member  wi..  aoociuii-ed 
function.     in  Trxii;.  >u-inlt  edi.;cation  dr.d  conmunity  services  was 
hicMy  vi..iolo  wlzw.r.  tac  otractur^j  of  tne  Coordinating  Boar<..  of 
T^ixas  Colie»ios  ana  I'ri^voryi tics.     Although  th^j  community  Jorvicc 
function  a^poarcQ  to  r.av<¥  boen  embraced  by  the  i.cpior  Lnstituf  ionn 
the  Coordinatina  Board  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  to  Oiicouirrtge 
comr:uni:.v-  jciletTCi  tu  btcome  involved  in  •  Mch  programs. 

In  Caiifcrnia      Joint  Advisory  «         »tne  on  Vocational  flduca- 
tior.  waj  fcrrr...:.-:  con.  •. .- cir.  1/  of  rupres^ncuives  fron  the  secondary 
■:3c;.:oi..  ■i:.d  the  co.^- ■  •  y  cuil-^ocs  fj  vieai  with  vo>-itional  eaucar.ion 
:irnf:ra.r-  L'jscauac  approxirra .  eiy  4  5  per  cent  of  Federal  vocational 
ecucation  djilnn.  -0^:..^;  zo  the  state  lk>ard  cf  Kducut.ion,  tho  desig- 
.\:.L'ja  r.  -'ir-:  o:  "-crit  .^..-.al  Lu«acafi.on  r;:.']airod  '.jy  Fedt^ral  law,  was 
5t.vrji  i:\  comau-^iL:         i  1     j  vjovornca  by  the  Bo^^y.O  of  Governors  of 
t-.-,  Cj:::;:-:-.  ia  C";rj  Cni  le.j  In  r'lorida  and  Calif  orn:j 

CV.....  -.V  ■•  :  .  .. -.  .  •  J;■;u^.on  level.  progr<\mF-  for  adul »■  j  wsre  e^.L.^t;!  ishe. 

•„;•„  --uoli  .:  jc.^y''  ]   j.'if.;  the  community  coii'vie  oystoTiC^ .  Ir. 
1;  .  .noi  ■}  r  ^i. .  .ti  r  .f  for  aduit  education    •   i"^!.!  ri.c  ur.puriua.i  ; 

. -.j  f:...    vj.    •  -.n .ii- J  ,i  ji,--.-.!  in  r.iC  lilinoiri  .Jaru'  r  Col  lovjo  Act         ; '^6!) 


t' 

'^-almost  simuitancou:.- ly  as  i;».'lcctod  caf^goricnl  state  funding  for 
^  tjeneral  Jduit  oducat. ion  within  the  public  schools.     In  four  of  the 
atatwi,  Ldt  tujL  xr,  Jc^nec Lieut,  hovul:  ABP:  fundt:  arc  rillocatcid  by 
the  adulu  oaucatio.i  .v..'CLion  ol  the  state  of t:.c  ;  of  education  to 
somo  ot'  r.';io  community  coilogea. 

V-^c-  formal  ido:;tif icat ion  of  adult  education  within  the  ;>cato 
offico  of  education  can  be  oxplainod  in  that  ii\  aii  fitatos  but 
Connect iC'.iL  the  junior  colloyes  emerged  from  the  hiyh  school  and 
were  under  uiie  qovcrnancc  of  the  state  office  of  education  until 
aoiiut  i960    !l968  in  Florida).     Accordingly,  since  adult  education 
was  an  explicit  :u:-.ction  of  the  public  schools  ui":  .ill  of  the  states 
in  the  sanplu-  the  function  could  be  identified  with  one  office, 
Now  tn.iz  viwl  L-ivc  stat'jjrf  have  separated  the  community  coilcgo 
from  th--  oLitt-  dopartni^nt  of  education  and  placed  it  under  a  sepj-ativ.- 
board  c     •  vii*  lor. ,  ti'.o  channelling  of  categorical  adult  basic  e  cluo- 
tiv.-n  lur. J.   ana  t.-.c  tjuporvision  of  adult  basic  education  proqrciir.j; 
has  o  jco.nj       ro  v7v-jrn.> .  ox . 

-;.oi.Lvc  r.jtur.'.Ly  of  the  'state  community  collevja-;  v/hich 
co.-iJt*. uu-:..    :  jy;it;;rn  m  r.:-.re'j  states  and  a  collection  of  instJ  tu!. 'o.-.i- 
ir.      ■' -. '^;rr  - %'-:d  V-.'XcicJ        ^ihown  in  Table  IX- j.     in  196^;  abo-ic  7  7 
••-r:  c.- :     :  -^r  -S  j-.;'.  n'irujcr  of  coiniT'unity  collcrje  campusci-!  \fc:':i 

c;. -raci         r.  Cai  i "  "-rr.i  a  and  71  per  cont  at  the  f^lorida  conanunlty 
cii--,''.    i  ..r...  for-T'-n  taqe  of  Tcxaj  cirapusos  ."jocratlria 

>..i.;    -3  ;  ..T      'ii  ...    rillr.j.o    iV  r.or  cent,  and  Conn^.-ccicut  10  per  cent:. 
1::  '.'f  .  u.-t-j.-  ..  v",  .10  v,  m  Tv.-xa;";  che  nurvucr  -.f  coinruiri  1 1  / 

r J  •  1  c- w  v.a..  .'l  ;:  ir  J. .       .0  .•tabil  iii','  ana  probably  ti"i<';  nuincor 

c.a.vli.::i.'i'.  l'^7>i       .  ;         '.juico  :.r;aiL.     Spccjw-. !  ;.oi,j.co  3l;cu^-i  i:^ 

o 
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/  - 
paid  to  the  apparent  late  start  of  the  community  college  movement  ^ 

in  Connecticut.    Connecticut  traditionally  has  had  a  history  of 
strong  non-public  education  and  all  of  public  higher  education 
developed  late  relative  to  the  other  four  states.    Also,  Connecticut 
has  developed  a  parallel  structure  for  vocational  technical  educa- 
tion both  in  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions  and  was  the 
only  state  "in  the  study  where  a  system  of  strong  two-year  technical 
colleges  existed.     In  Illinois  the  one  public  technical  college 
operates  as  a  campus  of  Southern  Illinois  university  and  is  an 
aberration  within  the  system.    The  Texas  Technical  College  and 
Institute  was  the  first  of  what  might  have  become  many  such  insti- 
tutions but  the  growth  of  the  potential  syt  em  was  halted  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  community  colleges. 

Another  set  of  institutions,  on  which  only  fragmentary  data 
were  gathered  in  this  study  but  which  can  play  an  important  role  in 
adult  education,  arc  the  Regional  Vocational  Technical  Centers,  tho 
r;jg^or.al  uccupatioricil  Centers  and  the  Manpower  Skill  Centers.  Suffic 
it  ';o  .>?.•'  that  if  a  college  or  public  school  is  a  dt»«ignated  center 
or  operates  an  ROC  or  okiii  center  the  size  and  financing  of  adult 
education  i::>  affecn^'d  A-hen  conipared  to  sister  institutions  not  so 
desi-jr.-it'jc;.     'i'ho  '••....•jr-ini ty  colleges  are  eligible  to  operate  skill 
cer.t^_x_"  oO  t:.:ere  i.:  .10  restriction  of  such  centers  to  one  type  of 
inst-Lt  Jt  ion.     It  looms  likely  that  these  regional  occupational 
center.:-  aav-j  the  :xjn.:;t lal  of  conducting  programs  v.'hich  might  bo 
c<-!r;..:^'Jc:rv  *  a-'^roor: ate      r  uoLh  che  public  school:;  unu  the  corjnunity 
cell..'.;"-  "inu        t'-n-.   cnn^titute  a  locus  of  potc-ntial  cooperation 
or  coir.;  iO  tit  ion  ba^wv.oa  theoe  institutions. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

State  Supt-'Ot  t 

TV.c  anou:.t  '^i  "ar-nciy  cli-dr-y  ia.ir.tif icJ  o.-.  available  to  sunport 
aduit.  'i-tluoat  io:;  i  :>   '       ^v:.'~ic.         -wl.i  .\:ui  C'.-fiu\'.u/.-.i       coil<rraa  ot 
Caiii"or..ia  exceeds  ^-iJ.:  -.illxori,  ?.  roTi^ ckabl*    ::i.aure  parcioularly 
in  th.-?  ii.       of  -n.i         r:::Ii:.o::  Vicrida  ',f.o  ^31  ro.ilMcn 

for  Illir:oi£5»     T^^o  tv;  I's  ot  r- r.j^-i  i'.U::p.'^:';i:.  anu  th-.-  •=inr.ount.s  provided 
for  adult  o<iuc:'.t  ion  ; tuo  public  scncol.a  and  in  the  co."mnu.^  "-t'/ 
coiI^--<.fO.-?  r,).':  0:icr.  •:«::  .  r.c  ^ ;  ve  r»tcitcj  in  the  i>c\ini  T--;  -ire  shown  in 
TcLie         . . 

I  i.-:\c  J  •^"ji.'7  w  c;         -.■''•-•u  jr.il  Governnent  pn:..:...-d  Smith 
Huol'.-c:      v.  .u:vi,n       /•..    oc.n  uvai  .ah.ie  for  adult:  '/oo.iLional  oducation 
in  -'vcr;  .'.t.  ir.o,     'ir.-.:-   ;  .  la  i::  Tatie  IX-6  shew  vhou  state  support 
fur^^c   ..•..•j  .t .'.         :  la;:...-,    -oi'  cjc/ioval  ddu3t  educacicn,  includJiig  adult 
ba:.ic  .     ;..•!..;..  ad.:lt  vocational  educaLion  is  very  closely 

Imivow^  '.:.c-.r  i  /ul.y  tc  othor  adalc  educat-ion  it  is  essontial  to 

Owr.sia.-..       yr.  ..  -  .     * ..i  taaeoael y  whore  tjach  ^irj;a(jec  occui .  Yet 

:   s!.-...:!                   j::cn:.?.v  j^rr.:.  i/3  ted  v.r.c  g    a  test:  C0T.2P.itnent 

:    •  „  :  ••  -        '■             •-'iyiCJ.Ziori.     Bc.cji.ir.  xn  7        190  7  and  con- 

  .  ,                                 .^:.  i.:.s  avdul*-  oduCf.:  icn  m  Lhat  Gi>atc 

■•  •  ..        "t  ..  J          riauiort  '.iCLh  1;.  f.rr.:::  of  ^c-i- 

.      •  .    ........    .•  .1:        ■     . /..e        t..<i.rri:-i  of  :.:».;nTA:;i.v ty  sor v./^cs , 

.  *..  .  •                              .:r>   .•>i:v.'"iJorciriG  •;daiL 

.,  .    .  ;•  .    .  •.    .  ^  :•                          .         r.ii'i.c  bi.'t  >:;"c  jc\''*-.u  of  ^upf.'^.rt 

.    ...    ■  .■;  .'Ij-rJC^a   ...   . :  ..  •.; 
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in  lllii\o.Uv  .Ui-ijcrc  i'or  auul  t  »Kiucat..io;.  cmne  dbout  as 

a  result  of  a  desire  to  raatch  federal  funds  available  to  support 
educationai  oro^jranio  cu-iulc:-.  sjcdl  publxc  :-.i)o xs cane.; . 

state  sup;/ort  was  Lroarlonou  witniti  t'..\5  yuart-:  to  r.ncluJo  all  cauca- 
tionallv  di ^wid'Mac a<j.. u  ctizons  buL  '  •->.:  ainouiitG  apprcpriatcu  have 
not  oncouraq'-ici  naxjmuri  pt'o^ram  uxp^iiision . 

In  the  r.id-sixt  .;:i>  trie  Toxdo  Education  i\(iency   (TEA)  prur.onctid 
data  to  Lr;..  statu  lo\!i.iiatUi.c  regard: nq  the  nujober  of  Toxans  who 
lacked  a  .'rr        tichool  or  a  high  school  education.    Although  the: 
need  wai  a-varcnt  ic  i.i-j  l^h,  tne  lo.;      aturc  dao  not  appropriate 
funds  L.y  s^vtjort  uho  dove  iopr.ient  of  a  program  to  -aatL-jfy  that  need. 
It  was  not  until  1973,  after  the  federally  initiated  ABE  progra:n 
had  bc'-n  ^jomq  for  ei[]Lit  •/♦■iars,  that  the  legislature  respor.dtid 
•oositivol V  to  the  reoor.'jr.tr.dat ion  of  tne  Conunibsioner  of  Sviucation 
and  appro oriatod  ovu-r  four  ratll.icn  dollars  to  support  adult  educu- 
tLon  at  the  siocoadarv  level  for  the  1073-7  5  biennium. 

.he.  fj. lal  n;;uil/.>::j  Twt.  is  the  level  of  sLace  rather  than 
fedorai  ..  .^-port  %hi.:"i  .u:::;oun L.-3  for  thj  qr^-acest  dif.lerences  iii  the 
pr..v-i  -iciuiL  cdacation  opijortur.ities  amon^T  th...  states. 

AccciV'xi:.        r"'-;-uer.i}.  .^aalt  i^as'ic  education  fund-,  h.wc  h-?d  vi:;ibl<j 
of r-.jc'./    .-.  ■  ■■    •iul*     .'•.o.ition  enterprise  in  Connecticut  and  Tex.,-.- 

.  1..'    :  -•-  ii   r";  a...r^i  allocation  v.'a:3  a  higii  prwi.K>rtion  of  av.-'ilabl 
T-.-?-!'  •/  Ml  .:i'^lr.  '..v;.i;:ation.     On  ir.c  other  hind,  ir  California  vh-.r 

•  ;..    "...  .;vi   t..ii\'.:--  '  r,r  -dult  r.ai  ic  cdactition  v/ere  t«pproxiir<- tely  1  'K^r 
.  •  -  ^  .^c.ioa  for  acluit  education,   j  f(:d';r-.il 

•    .  •     ,         r .•;  •  '  ..  ojr.-;V/ir.'-.  attention  to  an  audience  tor 


During  fiLJcai  year  the  Pcdoral  Govern'ncnt  aliotted 

$2.4  million  to  California,  just  slightly  over  2  per  cent  of  the 
totui  otuce  expenditurOii  on  adult  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  community  collcqes,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  federal 
allotment  did  not  bring  about  a  major  change  in  the  adult  education 
activity  in  chose  institutions  in  California.    Federal  stimulation 
of  program  activity  exerts  influence  on  the  nature  of  a  state's 
adult  education  delivery  system  largely  as  a  function  of  the  ratio 
of  federal  funding  to  total  state  and  local  funding  of  adult  educa- 
tion.   The  federally  earmarked  dollars  have  a  distinct  influence 
on  state  wind  community  programs  by  calling  attention  to  an  audience 
which  has  not  historically  been  attracted  to  adult  education  and 
for  whom  programming  efforts  had  previously  been  minimal. 

Conclusions 

The  major  conclusions  relate  to  the  seven  hypotheses.  Each 
hypothesis  is  prese-itv.-d ,  followed  by  the  relevant  conclusions. 
Additional  iindings  are  given  following  the  discussion  of  the 
iie vent h  hypothe  sis. 

1 .     Tno  coMt  cf  cr.'i-ductini-i  ac^nlt  h<«sic  cduca':iori  If  directly 
;.>ro;--jrt i-onnl  to  the  .j-^-u.ienic  level  of  the  iustitubion  which  is 
mg.-.ciqin  ;.;  v.h'.  p ro-:r n m . 

Tr.is  "..ypotncsis  could  not  be  accepted  unconditionally  because 
ad.nir.i.; t.r .iLor of  o:or;«.  co.^ununity  college  adult  programs  have  devised 
;r.tj:in.v  or  i-u-:uiating  *  h^ir  programs  from  the  personnel  policies  used 
in  ot'.i-  c  vro^rars  co.\  luct  •jcI  Ly  the  colle-jas.     Subsnant lal  costs 
:ir  ::  'jLt--n,  .--/oKied  ivV  '.•»faplo;,  j j  adult  oducat.io  i  toachers  on  an 
hour-'-'  iM-Lc  injjr.a'iJ  of  as  fuli-f.ne  [--crvionnel .     Since  fringe 
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benefits  are  not  exUf.-.u^  -.1  '..o  li-t-  uouriv  part-time  toachcrs  there 
is  an  additional  :>AVir.j  tj  Lhe  conrriuaity  college  district.  The 
same  practice  is  foil-...  .'i  ;  r»  ^-'.^i.c  ►       ol  adult  education. 

In  some  diatric.";^        re  a/iuit  ..auuatio;.  teachers  are 
employed  on  a  fuli.-tin\".  L.-r^-s  they  <:.n.'  requirod  to  toach  wore 
hours  th  in  Ih..?  r-.-t';u.i  ar  .•;w.:......  ir.j.c  i.o.iltv  of  tVo  institution.  The 

stabiliLy  of  siurn  an  .i  .  rar.  i.-.meiit  a^jpcar*^-  to  real,  upon  the 
acquiescence  or  t  i.o  t\.  icI: rs '  union,      condition  which  does  not 
seem  likely  ic^  co.itirn-^  riniVoly. 

A  comulicut i.iu  fa-.-tor-        ti'.e  c-x  inu  ratior.  ol-  the  co^ts  ar«.» 
the  diiiorcnje^.  i:;  t..  rt.  i  .<.c  icunvnip  amoni.)  t.l\o  .Tovoxs  cJf 

in3titution:i  concorn'.«d .  Lv,.ii  thoujxi,  in  general,  it  seems  that  the 
'  cost  OL  conducti/.j  ..-cr  :  j^.i'.^ral  and  LasAc  aduit  eduoition  is  at 
leasf.  Jiiv;hti.y  ia-jlic^  i.-i  cor.-.munit/  colleges  than  in  public  schools,- 
because  o:'.      i"!*v^t  i.nv  .  s.  ..  -    ■  no  i'-'-^il  of  3tate  support:  provided  to  thu 
two  inst  1 '-ut :.or: .-. ,   ; ^  .   .;  i  •..in»...;i,.t;cu:;  for  the  local  taxpayers  to  have 
the  prO'.ra"    ov/*-:^ L.  d  ...  ....v.  c;'.:;..»uivi ! ./  college  oecaa3e  that  insti- 

tur-ion  re-  iui/-Oo  lo.-.;  ^       .      =  x   5Ut-''-ori   Ciian  doe-.;  the  public  school, 
iiio  i.njro.';.' .    i  ;■.  ■  ,/  ci^.-  i.-:-.:  l   .i.ju^vLCt  iuc-rvc:        a  result 

or  trani-'Iorri. :•■>)■  llv..  t*-.;  ..-.iult  ^  clr.c.i;  ion  ;-ro!,Tar.;  luo."- 

tr...^  ■-•u.-.i-i.  -  •     -  l   v.  -  ■        ..y-  .n /  c-  >j.  coe  i.s  .-.lor  i  t.han  uffnet  by 
ur.'-  :.  '  .  it-.V-  .  ..     .  :  :  .Jt  t4\at  i:.i  pi.  ov  i--i<    ,     it  ii;  m 

the  sli  :rL-ti.  -:'.  .         :  ..  .  <:..:■<.  >  ol  xa;c:  i.n,..;al  distr  icts  to  have  t.sc 

. '.' J  ji:  i.:  ■"         'i.-..  I  •  .  i  i'  «.  r»  •  eorv.        I  •/  ''Olle'.:-.;  ;x;C<.iu:u. 

.:  .'.  :i  .'in-ii.";  of    t  .'a'  t.^t.^l  co-'*- 

^  r  •.  I  .   ,;'j:;si     t-^' d  ..-.Lthi:.   I.  :;..  •"■Ui-Zlic 
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From  the  utcindpoint  oL  st,.xtK  Ixiicui  policy,  it  beejus  counter- 
productive  to  encouracjo  local  di-t^tricts  to  traniiJfor  .uiult  oducatio:* 
program  sponsoriihip  to  higher  cota  inacituticns  to  qualify  jror 
a  higher  level  of  state  asssidtanco.    The  matter  urooiaos  even  rnoro 
serious  if  the  transfer  of  the  prograir*  produces  a  reclassj-fication 
of  the  coirjTiunity  college  district  from  a  basic  aid  category  to  one 
of  equalization.     If  the  state  has  a  fixed  ariount  of  money  tc  spend 
on  adult  basic  and  other  kinds  of  adult  f;ducat:U>r*  any  policy  w>ich 
encouraqea  the  r.ovo:r.ent  of  programs  from  lower  cost  to  higher  cost 
institution^  sec^.-i  dtjstined  to  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  nuiriLcr 
of  aduit  cicudents  vi-.o  can  bo  served.     This  is  net  to  suggest  tr^ac 
w^dult  attendance  .should  not  be  counted  on  an  equal  basis  with 
attendance  of  studenio  of  otner  ages  or  with  those  who  cctt.-.nG  more 
than  ten  hours,  par  ivuek  whether  such  attendance  xs  in  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  public  schools  or  by  the  cciTanunitv  colleges.  Ti.c 
i:;a3ic  problcri  ic;  -..h  it  whore  the  sponsorship  of  adult  programs  is: 
;.:i:.iLcd  be!: ■•.••-•en  ia.^Jt itatiori:^  for  financial  gain  to  the  local  area 
attention  l  j  divcrtod  frora  ^.juosLions  of  quality  and  from  a  con- 
.•  idoraL.i-^Oii  or  the  :r.o:3t  efficient  use  of  resources. 

i'roir.  the  vantacu'.  point  of  the  ABij  proyrafn  nationally,  the 
ex;. J tcnce  cf  Jtat.2  j-.dult  education  reim;:jur3cnK;nt  pclicias  wn.ich  pay 
corc^^unit:'  colle'-jo3  at  a  higher  rate  than  public  ychoois  for  con- 
Juctinv;  •:;.o?;-..'nt lail-.    identical  programs  xs  undesirable  bocauoc  it 
'/...vi  not  VllCQ^^r:l.^\*^  r^ic  irioot  efficient  u£;e  of  tho  available  fun-'Is. 

.;'.j;iC: oi"  i>^-2i.;ral  guid-il ines  to  di.vCourai-:o  .;uch  ri.iijrati jn  i).- 
.-.  r  .  w -v:'r..jO  :  "hi-^  on        .>tic;..  :-.le  grounds  ir^  a  part  of  the  proi.l-jjn 


•  g^^i   ;  >     *  .'..iLi-hilA  "-/hlvi  *i  '^"^i*^  * j^^vi uc: a 1 1  on     unci s  to 

i  nc  r  c  a      t  n  o  n  u  nu  u » t   .1 :    f  u  j  j  -  rimv.  poi>  \  ti  oris     n  tiio  fie  lei  a  v. 
ataco  ana  loc  i),  l^^'j'     :  ^  A.L  r.f!?4',^£i:  S}  ^'-^ry^'il;^.^nd3  ng  but  snul?f  g. 
inorca>?i,.  j  n  ^..vj;^/    «  £i  ';U  trititios  cJ-  othc-r;  adult  ojucat  ioii 

data  tro.7;  c;oi.T.Vun:i  i. i.«      •'h.vcii  'i.-a  i*ct  Imjoa-i  Involved  in  ABE,  N'ev<:rtnu- 
losii,  tiii.   .M.ii.';  :^tai:\'o  lior  widult  cvl.;- .irior  h^id  all  been  strcnutV4oaed 
numeric  1.1/  and  in  t.:i.:::>  of  infiaenoc  jxerted  wir.hin  their  adm;ni^  - 
traLiVw^  I ra.nc'V'ork  •        w  xriCfeasod  r.ni, i.u -.nee  was  rolated  to  ini-rociiiod 
nUiTiLor;:        owrjom   "irA  ^.h;.  ^iciiivinis trat ion  of  net  only  program  fundis 
but  ai"o  iVja^f  dovt  Itrvr.uuit  .und  expe*:imentation  rnonit^s. 

Tli'.j   irowtr.  -1;  vr>  or*  f li  - iitao  personnel^  not.  only  at 

the  citato  luvel  Imw  ulviz  ..ic  iav^l  iocai  Aovels^  developed  a  cadre  of 
persons  v;:.o  \v.:n;c4:j.-  irv;   ;-i;o  fir5>t  tiiue  saw  a  career  line  in  adult 
education  ^;It■•4ln  cH  i.  Lu^.*  .vicites  sani^^3d*     Once  a  critical  iT;as:i  oi 
iiidiv Ldua?..--.  iii...-::t:  i f .    /it/i  i.he  uduCaCxon  of  adulhi^^,  a  mimber  oi: 
cxi.or.i.u  I  tit:::  riccruc-  .-;u(;:i    ;  .>  prof  •.■is.vi  cnal  asbociationa  ^  lobbyinq 

-  -^r-^f  ::-r  jr.:  -   ^p:;  i  ii-.sorv  lcv  education/  and  a  broadoniny 

o:    j  r.  c.  •  I.-:  .-V....:;:    a  ^^i^wiipr;  for  cne  purpose  of  soci.rin.j  one':.; 

:*-^.>.» :  ' 

/   '  t.  :    ,   : ;J  tuj  1 -tiine  adult  bardic  *':ducatio:. 

.  •  *i  ^    •     '       ..  .   *.    -.  .x,   re  .iona:,  ;  t£iLe  or  local  level  v/ho  were 

J-        .  i  V  .taiit  caueation.     In  a  fow  cast^ii 

::  :n.  :  .ui  w^j?:.  v:;.  .i;:;       unit  adriinis tratively  iit.;;  u^i t^J 
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The  exititcacc  oi  fchc  tederai  program  supporting  ABE  led  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  make  a  major  increase  in  the  amount  of 
funding  appropriatod  for  ABC  and  tho  federally  financed  program 
was  an  oss»?ntial  eloment  in  porsuadiug  the  Tcxaa  Lugislature  to 
appropriate  over  $4  million  to  undorwrito  the  costi>  of  secondary 
level  education  for  xndividuals  who  had  been  se.-vec  through  tho 
elementary  education  level  under  the  nationally  funded  program. 
In  Illinoi.i,  state  support  for  adult  education  developed  initially 
With  a  lin.<  to  tne  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS) .  With 
the  advent  of  federal  ABE  funding,  a  whole  network  of  regional  and 
field  representatives  was  established  strengthen! rig  the  stimulation 
for  general  adult  education  throughout  the  State. 

3 .     Tne  provision  of  substantial  federal  su,  ort  to  one  sector 
of  tho  adult  education  field   (adult  basic  education)  leads  t3  an 
incrcc-s>  in  professionalization  within  that  part  of  the  field  as 
A'Qll  j3  in  other  parts.     The  increased.  professionali2ation  will 
DC  evinced  by  the  development  of  pre-service  end  in-service  training 
programs,  a  ^rov/th  in  professional  adult  education  organizations, 
increased  emphasis  on  opecial'.zed  credentials  for  -idult  basic 
educatxon  toachors,  and  an  increased  emphasis  on  graduate  dogroe:i 
for  oclmir.ibtra  tor.? . 

Tr/j  increase  in  Alii-,  personnel  and  the  effect.^  that  those 
.^umbcrj  of  ;.er3on.-i  piacxl  on  the  development  and  priorities  of  r^ro- 
ieriJior  3'.  jsjGciationj  aro  striking.     For  example,  in  Illinois  a 
new  nr..r-:r..uJutior,  PAC2,  Public  Adult  and  Contlnuincj  Hducatory 

or  Ill:noi.-,  \v\^3  establiijhcd  and  its  membership  rooc 
oj.-._i-  t.;..--  jii ,  i-.vo:  •.•  itn  moat  of  the  members  employed  as  ABE  teachers. 
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Because  the  suatywido  mccin':;"  o  l  ^.iic  Association  were  held  in 
connection  with  staff  development  activities  it  was  possible  for 
the  Offieo  of  tho  Sapc'rir.tondcnt       Public  In.otruction  to  provide 
financial,  support  I'oi-  tac  activity,  ci.us  stimulating  attendance* 
The  Illiriois  Aduli;  iZtuv-^acion  Associ.icion  had  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  iO  yjars  •••hLT.  :.he  new  orqani7>.-u:ion  was  established,  but 
the  former  ortjarii^aticj-i  hcd  not  b;.->ev.  aiven  financial  assistance  by 
tho  state  and  haJ  d.ii^cnc.c-j.  c.pon  tae  dues  of.  its  members  for  its 
income.     There  were  iTi-iir.ly  ctdministrators  of  public  school  adult 
education  in  the  f(»nne  ■  organization  partly  because  funds  were  not 
availaoio  to  undorwri.to  c/.c  expenses  of  teachers  who  might  choose 
to  eittend  a  meeting        the  oroani.r'jation.     Similar  associational 
developments  were  ohriorved  ir,  Tnxas,  Connecticut,  and  Florida. 

On  the  natiODa".  vh:-  Association  of  Black  Adult  Educators 

was  formed  for  a  lurbar  c'  ra:..sonS;  one  of  which  was  the  desire  of 
a  growing  group  .vf  o;.;;c;<  ABE  staff  :"ner.b'ir£  to  havt;  an  organization 
with  a  diiJtinct-i.  .jj. ij-;  cri^ntdtion.     Before  the  ABE  program  began, 
the  percc:iitagc.  or.  nir.ori -.y  -i/rcMii.  -nerJDors  who  regularly  attended 
3t;at:e  and  natioiud  edjca'.. ior  meetings  was  appreciably  smaller 

than  it  is  today.     'x,i>:-    \''c.erav  ioadership  together  with  the  sharper 
focus  on  minorit  y  i  r./n  ■        .-  t  accGlcrated  the  Jiovement  of  blcick  as 
well  us  other  .T.ir.or i^y    :r"'..,.-s  oi  Americans  into  the  rankj  of  pro- 
fess i.^nal  adult  oliic  .torf: 

Within  cnc  Adul-  iT-i  _ '.v'.-io:-  A.Siiociation  of  tho  U.S.A.,  the 
Ccmnision  of  On:)  :'Iundc:x-  vhici.  was  a  small  group  of  persons  con- 
cornod  '.v..      iitCTUcy  v  .v..r» ,  bo-raiTic  a  strikingly  large  group  of 

ir.diVx«.;^4.i .vi.io..  ....:..n.ai.  liu,"!* Li ngs  o}^  its  own,  drawiruj- 

o 
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several  hundred  pertiona  together.    Stato  associations  as  well  as 
the  national  associations  bogan  to  provide  for  the  needs  and 
interests  of  their  rnonbcrij  in  program  offcrinqs  with  the  emphasis 
being  so  pronounced  in  iiomo  cases  that  some  members  intcrostod  in 
other  areas  of  adult  education  oecame  antagoi^is  ic  to  the  degree 
the  total  program  reflected  this  one  segment  of  the  field. 

New  graduate  programs  in  adult  education,  started  with  seed 
moiiey  fron;  ABli:  weire  apparent  in  ail  of  the  five  states.    In  Cali- 
fornia it  was  reported  that  a  number  of  universitins  and  colleges 
were  offering  courses  to  prepare  teachers  to  work  in  English  as 
a  Second  Language  procvrams.^  In  the  Southeast,  tro  Southern  Regional 
Education  board  has  been  instrumental  in  carrying  on  a  federally 
supported  project  to  assist  universities  in  initiating  graduate 
degree  programs  for  adult  educators.    In  Florida  alone  there  are 
presently  six  graduate  programs  in  adult  education,  where  in 
1964  there  v;as  only  one. 

A'o  evidence  wars  found  that  state  laws  governing  the  qualifi- 
cations of  adult  education  teachers  have  been  modified  as  a  result 
of  increased  ABE  iiunding  and  program  activity.     Kowover,  Connecticut 
has  eb.-blisheci  on  infcrmal  requiroi-nent  that  all  ABE  teachers  must 
have  jix  ,iovr:i  of.  i.-.-.  crvice  c?ducation.     In  Florida  accreditation 
oi:  adult  tjc'-ioois  ha^  become  mandatory.     in  Hillsborough  county  all 
adult  tc ache 15  are  required  to  taKo  credit  courses  toward  a  defined 
educ;' wxd:-...:!  .;o.:ii  t.o  retain  tlieir  posi  -ions.     Thi:   rer'iirc'nent  was 
nade  yocjx.la  bec^u^e  .jf  the  graduate  prograr.  lp.  ad'ilt  education 
Q'-ado  o:..>::  r':.\tioriaL  .-.  i  ^J;  .  .iiV:  fuadi>. 

'•AMi..;m  3.   :;rLLLlLn  and  Gllles  H.  Clout.iftr,  Colleqe  and  ''n',- 
ty-TJ.-ry  '\,:rr-  <.-. _£yogrj^r\^  ror  t_he_t»rerj;axj^  Mor.  of  :  ro  t";iHTbhaT~7v(TuT l~ 
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4.     The  prt- i\irv-!i{. itil  awdr^\n-^  Oii'  i<:cipt-dl  adult  basxc  oducation 
•    fun^ft  to  one  of  two  types  of  public  educational  Institutiona  equally 
capable!  of  performing  a  spocifio  tidi-lt  Ciducation  task  leads  to 
monopolistic  control  on  iht.  part  oi"  v.he  lavored  institut  on  not 
only  for  tha  specific  task  but  a lao  for  oeher  areas  of  adult  e duca- 
tion  as  well*  ^ 

•   The  decision  to  award  federal  aault  basic  education  funds  to 
public  schools,  to  cominunitiy  coj.legos,  or  to  both  continues  to  be 
a  state  policy  decision.    No  federal  guidelines  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  stato:j  to  make  this  detorminat-on.     In  three  of  the  states 
in  the  sampl«  ,  California,  Florida,  arid  Texas,  the  choice  of  which 
institution  or  institutions  are  to  receive  the  stats  and  federal 
funds  for  adult  basic  education  is  delegated  to  local  regions  which 
inclu'ie  both  a  community  college  district  and  one  or  more  public 
school  districts.    The  strte  education  department  does  not  become 
involved  in  the  decision  making  unj« the  representatives  of  the 
college   :r.d  of  the  school  district,  repori:  that  they  cannot  reach 
agreenent. 

The  sVAardii.c,  of  fo.cicral  funjs  ly-ref orontially  to  one  of  two 
types  cf  public  institutions  aopea.rb  to  be  inf iuent ial  in  terms  of 
the  ratio  of  the  size  of  those  ruads  to  ocner  available  i mdinq 
sources.     It  would  appccir  that  when  uhcre  are  available  state  funds 
for  a^^vciioc^ing  adult  crc::,r3m£,  the  weight  of  federal  funds  assigriment 
to  one  institution  is  i-i-ss  ororlonatic.     Thus  in  Connecticut  tr.e 
'eciaion  tuat  all  A^Z  funda  were  to  b*-.  utilized  in  the  puulic  school 
3'/ster-i  rkvr^s  place  3  in:  tat  ions  on  the  cc.vinunity  cc  liege  v/hich  nas 

'v-ijiea  can  go  either        the  cublic  -icaool  or  community  college,  but 
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the  collego  system  has  higher  atate  funding  available  for  adultsV 
there  is  a  tendency  for  both  federal  and  state  supported  programs 
to  move  to  the  colleges. 

Thus  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  when  one  institution  can 
obtain  n>ore  state  or  federal  funds  than  another  institution  for 
adult  education,  one  can  expect  adult  programming  to  move  towards 
the  institution  with  higher  funding.    However,  the  development  of 
a  monopoly  is  not  guaranteed  if  for  some  reason  there  are  other 
economic  factors  to  developing  a  competitive  program.    Thus  in 
Florida,  adult  programs  previously  relinquished  for  economic  reasons 
have  moved  back  into  the  same  institution  for  differing  economic 
reasons.    The  monopoly  hypothesis  is  inadequate  because  of  the 
marginality  of  adult  education  in  both  institutions. 

5.     The  preferential  awarding  of  federal  adult  basic  education 
funds  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  favored  institution  to 
utilize  other  sources  of  funding  for  adult  education  leading  to  uhe 
monopolistic  control  of  adult  education  within  the  service  area. 

The  hypothesis  was  not  supported  fully  by  the  data  collected. 
Presently,  in  Connecticut,  there  is  evidence  that  the  federal  ABE 
funds  have  considerably  strengthened  the  position  of  the  public 
schools  in  both  adult  general  as  well  as  adult  basic  education. 
This  face  though  j.j  also  the  result  of  a  late  start  for  the  community 
coliagas,  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  minimal  funding  for  adult 
education  within  the  public  schools  ai  d  negligiblG  amounts  within 
thu  corrrAnity  collerre..  and  because  ths2  total  amount  of  ABE 
funds  available  than  in  Illinois,  riori.da,  and  Califoriia. 

i.-i   nilnoii,  piwLoruntiai  awarairt;  of  ABK  monioo  durina  tnc 
;3t  i-^-^t  y^ar^  after  l'>65  to  the  public  schools  did  not  prevent 


Ksr  eopY  AfAiuBie 

the  cornnunity  <?oi        i   kdr^a  r  *y\.iiy   K^.u^rm-  .,oc<»sis    ^^  .\i\K  tu:;av. 
once  the  coitununity  coiie.i.^  tur^o-j,  '^:i\x\^\  \/c:ra  Hub.star^r.;  :al.J.y  }ii;iriv.>i- 
for.  general  adult  odun.^  i  .  ^ .  wr-.\*  fua.A.  »i^^ai  Iciblf^-     Thwn  ^hr-  r.:v^rJ5? 
cit:uation  v;a3  crue  in   f'.ijnoi  ift  L^ecauL  j  ..he  i)ro!L*'js:iir.ti.\l    :r::.3 t  ix  a*: 
occurred  in  a  d.iifeni«:V  hr^j.. 

tution  in  'du'./u  L-^ai-io        .,uult  '^oncr.d   -*  due  at  ic>ii  ^viv/:"iM:.     A  -zni^^uo 
sltu'itioi:  has  occur;r:^J.  i/jv*evc5;r,  ir.  c:- ^••.ai";  cov^rt.lc  ^L  wVioro  ?ov  :  ;  :d';. 
decisio:^         ra3ponsibiiir:y  for  ^du- -  •vdl;c^^•:3or\  <r»ru  -tduJr 
education  was  awarclc-^a  t*j  t.iO  co.-nrriuni oollec^e.     V/i:cn  adult  c-^:kK;-i- 
tion  :-rCcr.*,^c  an  acti-^iLv  v^::i::.i  vu>   ii.        /  de*i;i r.au l c    r;.jc  a  pn.>:' ^ 
school,  usually  ccr  ^  T:<-r  i;;.*aiC'ri  net     ritrinriically  rolateci  ^.cl^c::-- 
ti.ig  adull::,  a  ihierit--^'  mrx  adux^.  c.d\;.^a^.ion  was- cffordoo  to  ti  o 
ocnools  'oy  rieans  of  ':»yui;ri:iriity  iaC/..^*/;   pro^ratt^,     'j/h^.j  progC'-iruf 

tunded  c^t.it.--:  ;f:».n^.       f.u:  ?Oi:dii'. .         t'.c;  h  vootnt^^     ,  ijh.caiJ.d  ii.xrc 

conie  ri^*- /  tn  ui:::  .^c l.i '-^^C;  in  -chi^ cf.s .  •  Mcwevi-r,  in 

w;r;  ir;i*:^  ...  v..cl  J/  •r'j^^   .  i       indent.  3  r^i ;  c::c^:::diy  d  Lt  c:"n^.' .  ^  r::;   :j  lV-c-- 


L^j'^z.."  :''.ir.r  to  dOvVi^j.  -*:.:fu:!iuni;:.  /  /^Looi^  \<iz'r  x  ho  fill  oo^.-.'-v  u-^on 
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or  anothor  in  torms  of  federal  or  state  funds.    It  would  appear  that 
institutional  resources  for  providing  adult  education  programs  can 
be  developed  or  redeveloped  rather  quickly  in  either  institution 
if  the  atato  or  federal  income  generated  by  such  programs  exceeds 
minimal  costs  by  a  sufficient  margin. 

G.    The  allocation  of  federal  adult  basic  education  funds  on 
a  con!petitiv<£!  basis  to  two  kinds  of  institutions  will  result  in  a 
hi<f':ior  quality  program  than  if  the  funds  were  allocated  on  a  pre- 
ferential Lid  sis. 

Whether  federal  adult  basic  education  and  state  general  adult 
education  funds  are  allocated  preferentially  or  competitively  to 
public  school  and  community  college  districts  does  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  appear  to  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
program  provided.     The  provision  of  ABE  funds  directly  to  either 
institution  on  a  preferential  or  on  a  competitive  basis  may  be 
a  forco  to.:it:ering  a  cooperative  or  a  coordinated  approach  to  the 
orovi--5io:i  o:  adult:  education  opportunities  in  the  community. 

T.io   -revailinrj  pattern  of  institutional  provision  of  adult 
educitioii  IS  essentially  entrepreneurial,  with  each  operator  working 
alof*c,  unnindored  ana  unassisted  by  adult  educators  who  are  working 
in  ctncr  ^ric^titutionii.     If  the  state  or  the  federal  government  were 
r.ot  ;  r:;vidi-a  fund.;  ior  adult  education  there  would  be  little 
-  L;:;t :  f  i'^aLiori  to      t.  up  any  requirements  regarding  cooperative 
•  ,  i.-.r.^:- ;   j^.  r.rv.'-;i:am;3  for  there  would  be  no  penalty  for  non-compliance 
xr.!  -..)  -lif  -macic  financial  reward  for  behaving  as  suggested.  Por- 
•  thu  j.:r-j-.;i:i..ty  oenefits  to  be  gained  through  intcr-institur.ional 
..n '..  cOiiJucLir.g  of  programs  are  still  too  uncertain  and 
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inadequate iy  documen'v.^d  to  const! tutu*  a  porsuasivv^  arq^incnt  for 
cooperation*    Nevertaeinss^  involving  more  than  one  jnst.itution 
in  aasoasincj  felt  needs  and  ascribed  needs,  in  identlf yin^^^:  resource 
and  in  conduccinj  the  progrsim  would  seem  to  inorojse  the  liKolibood 
of  hcivincf  each  injtitution  make  its  boFt  contri-bution  to  th:s  ^.otc-.l 
program,     Wii-h  several  educational  institution.^  ::'^^rvinq  r.v^''- 
aroa,  it  sccns  unlikely  that  any  one  institution  v;ouid  poui^o^.^  t;\-j 
most  a;>:.»roi>riate  resources  for  adult  education  pr^-^c.ra^andr^vj  in  ciii 
areas.     The  lack  oT  data  in  this  study  on  prcqra^'as  whxch  have  bee:; 
developed  cooperat i voly  precludei:  the  eirpirical  corroarisori  of  tnc 
effect Lver^.-^^rj  of  a  coiT:peti tive  iiiodel  to  a  coopcr^tivo  one* 

In  l^lorida  t'-.ere  has  reportedly  been  an  oJ  tcrt  to  cn::ui:^j  V-At 
ijoth  the  coiTjaunity  colleges  and  the  pu>Dlic  school  if.  wouiu  he  oaicl 
equivalonL  ainoun'l:r>  for  equivalent  effort  in  aduit  educar-ion.  Ti^iJ 
siVu-^t*.on  meiy  hv-rvc  had  oonie  influoncu  on  both  the  nuniber  of  coni-- 
rrjni  r.v  colleges  //hi ex.  have  sought  and  been  givun  responi;i ti!  ity  :  ::r 
co:\v:l.'u  I  r  :;  tlu.   idu]  l  ,\i^c.t rioQ  prograin  and  on  thL-  nurriber  of  the:::c 
col.l  ...c/  w'lirh  r.av-.!  suh.-?equently  relinquished  Lhc  inv'^^Trarrr-  to  the 
r.  'j;^!^  J.C  :.:o.;o.:Lb*     \vi:;L  coems  to  be  .lacking  is  a  syr.  tr*^:  which  v;oul(t 
ail.-A  ^ r.jLi  tut-i-on  to  contribute  resources  z:^  thoi^o  ofiorts 

c   I  -  .*t-JL  aLij^  t.o  c::;:ry  on. 

n\oc\     1       niodcj. ,   just  a^i  the  pref ercr;*!.)  j1  inodoi,  c  ..i  tj 
A....   :  .  a:  .su":;  t  i.'^n  tnat  citi-.cr  one  institutio;;  or  the  other 

.        v:ontl\v:':..«  ::n  t'v:.  adult,  education  proorar..     \eithci  model 
'r.^w  .o':    i  .  V*'  *  *  n  '.ro^rraT;  dcvc  jop;r*em:  philosc.v.hy  wiiich  assiiumr;- 
•      \  :  •        .      :^crr:       r:  :.:^urcc;>  jhouid  iL>e  atili:::(jd  in  conJaCMin  i 

r      »r'.  ;-:.e  :.;;.-;t?.  t  ai.ion-il  afciliaticti  ot   cnoso  r.^.  r..- 
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and  that  no  one  in!jtitutior4  is  likQly  to  posaos:)  all  of  tha 
appropriate  s^esources. 

No  evidoncs  was  found  in  any  of  thQ  coiranunities  in  tho  study 
of  a  true  caso  of  competitiv*  allotment  of  ABE  funds  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  any  federal  or  state  adult  education  funds.  Without 
true  competition  there  is  no  stimulus  to  outperform  other  potential 
sponsors,  if,  in  fact,  competition  is  even  a  remote  possibility 
between  public  institutions.    Program  improvement  rests  upon  the 
sense  of  professionalism  of  the  individual  directors  and  may  ulti- 
mately liave  to  await  public  demand  for  life-lrng  educational  oppor- 
tunirie^: . 

7.    The  use  of  federal  adult  basic  education  funds  to  support 
g  cooporativfc  model  of  community  adult  education  program  planning 
will  produce  more  positive  external  benefits  than  either  a  preferentia 
or  a  cotnpetitive  model. 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  it  was  assumed  that  in  at  least 
one  ccwmunity,  and  in  at  least  one  of  the  states  in  the  sample,  the 
adult  basic  educat.-i.on  funds  would  be  employed  as  a  stimulus  to 
cooperative  planning  by  coimnunity  institutions.    The  investigators 
coon  lc;arned  that  even  though  the  guidelines  for  the  use  of  ABU 
fundd  encouraged  inter-institutional  collaboration  at  each  stage  of 
r-ro-j-roi.T  development  and  execution,  such  cooperation  is  nevertheless 
^juite  o.ceptional.     In  fact,  tlie  research  team  found  no  evidence 

1  auctioning  state  level  advisory  committees,  although  such 
ocr.mjL  ttues  had  teen  r.ppointed. 

Tr.e  litate:^  have  been  at  liberty  to  decide  whieh  institutions 
.;:..e  '-c  recw-ve  the  Ie»:;erai  ABE  i'undii  and  what  proportion  of  the 


.Tatcr.:.n.j  ^una,;  ......         l..-.  M.v,.ut..    at:    t.  >  c..:.w.uri.i     ,  aiKi 

institutional  lovel.     As  it  turns  out,  li,o  .vnoral  i^osition  of 
the             naj  boon  tr               oup;v,ri.  u...-  .,<.ui  :   im..ic'  o.HMca. j on 
^i;.u.r:tiiiiy  t.a-    :  f.nc  ...y  tii.  «taur                    .icju;;  t:           to  cUr.:  ..r.o 
witn  t::...jr  ucluit  co. u lo.i  r'undii.     ./'or.  ■  •-.    ■  -.w   

^  •  *        .    .i    ..  l.v,       .^'U  S*V^  U  .      .  iti 

colic...  .:...ric..,  ar.  •  ntircly  nuv  ;;:        cruet  ic..  to  .u  .frou.; 

whicli  .-.au  nr.t  U^on  inv.>ivod        aarit:    •ruvatior.      ov..ou.av ,.  x:.  ...ab 
ovidv;.':.-  ..ruined  that  t:ne  wrov.^io;.  ..f   uiult        Lc  .>ducatiOu 

eaci'  c  J  v.y « 

the  in-.-.L-couctio.-.  oc  .;duit:  ...sic  .-aca l: programs  rt-quiio..-;  oir..acr 

the-  v':i I  ishr.or.t  oi:    i    .c.       i  •  -,  .. 

.-.-x>vu^v    .  vi-v.t.iT  ...r  u  r.uijor  ir;odir.icavion 

or  on.;  air:;;:;  : /.  -.-iioc . 


tne  ::--o-ira;.  iv  j  .o<^n  ivv..  i.c.od  init^allv  as 


,   as  d  part  of  th.^  cco.'.oiTiic 


■  •   ■  ^ ■    ...  .v;.:r.;-rii>i.-.j  thai,  prcvit^ j.o.i=!  fcr 

.•.ei  or  :r.-..'.Jc.aL-  pLj..-  i:.:;vj.e^  sv^^ten-.s  .-it  v:he 


wo..  ..;  ...    ,..-c.iiatarc;.     x-.  .^.o.:iaa  th..  ^.;:5t^.::  y.  r  a.  .x:— i/i        wni  c- ^ 

'  "  f'-''^-^-^-  r-^vvic  .,.uuc;.ti(>..         ; -.i-n  cOuAty 

n-..;-  -ar.....i:.-u   jo  work  cau  a  tcrrii:or..al  divioio;.  .;!"  .;.-fi-,or-,  b;:r 
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In  Illinois  a  task  force  on  adult  and  continuing  education 
has  proposed  a  coordinated  delivery  system  for  state  supported 
adult  elementary  and  secondary  education,  using  the  community 
college  districts  as  the  geopolitical  planning  unit.    This  ^proposal 
has  not  yet  been  drafted  into  a  bill  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
it  will  be  presented  to  the  state  legislature  until  1975.    In  the 
meantime,  the  colleges  apparently  will  take  over  a  larger  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  adult  education  programs  even 
though  to  do  so  requires  that  the  programs  be  offered  under  another 
classification. 

In  California,  Area  Adult  Education  Coordinating  Councils 
composed  of  representatives  of  one  or  more  school  districts  and  a 
community  college  district  get  together  to  decide  which  institution 
should  offer  those  programs  which  have  not  been  legislatively 
assigned  to  the  public  schools  or  to  the  community  colleges.  The 
Council  may  decide,  however,  that  the  college  should  conduct  the 
entire  program  and  that  the  public  schools'  involvement  should  con- 
sist entirely  of  providing  meeting  places  for  soir.e  adult  education 
activities.    The  reports  of  the  activity  of  these  area  coordinating 
councils  are  all  due  in  Sacramento  on  June  30,  1974,  so  it  was  not 
possible  to  ascertain  hov/  well  this  approach  is  working  out  in 
practice  within  the  time  restrictions  of  this  study. 

In  Texas  it  was  the  ABE  federal  funding  which  stimulated  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  delivery  system.     The  state  adult 
education  leadership  worked  with  local  areas  to  have  a  prime  con- 
tractor named  for  all  ABK  programming  in  each  area  so  that  the  TEA 
v.'ould  not  be  faced  with  the  task  of  working  with  each  school  district 
ERIC 
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V'l.l  . 


v/j..  .  : 


L  J. 


•  of  0'3 tending  adult  and 

V  ,y  no  u/;d'.n*Iyi.nq  comprohensive 
I-      •  aui'.  for  developing  state 

-  -  ■     "  i  .iv  1-;  tliOri . 

.  .c.\      :  '.rho  education  of  adults 
.^.» -I on  of  the  local  insti- 
f  ■      n-':\.„.v  moant  dividing  the 

.  1 .     Rdrei y  were  proprietary 
v'ri-  •://  wor.?  local  *unds  con- 
•    -ic.     Often  -idult  programs 
i:,  -  as  public  relations, 

■v-.i.uGs.     Rarely  was  adult 
>.  ics  for  which  an  institution 

'      of  'a?n  served  because  their 
;  4.  i..r  .1  or  credit  funding, 
i:.  ';.,>t:rcproneur ial  approach 
:  : .     T . .  "  V  r.  t  r  •: . ; ;  r c-  nc  ur  s  li  i  p  doe  s 
,  "iv'uiT^jt.y  of  functions  by 

.  '  .  J.  ;  t.iju  whe  devolopmont 

:r::i  un^G  accounts  for  the 
...  .     ■■'•ic  t.fforts  m  Texas  to 
<  ..•  <:r.  -j  cf  the  brighter 
 ""ro     i.i  Illinois  in 


1  for  a  .'Jtatewiat: 
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The  efforts  m  i-'lorida  to  bring  tcc,oc  .^^.i  cGuw;uii\i.ty  aohooXs,  adult 
education  and  continuing  education  fil.v>o  ji:.;w  art  innovative  effort 
to  provide  integration  racuc:-  f interii.g  of  tho  field. 

Certainly  the  err;ergt=»ncfc':  or  fj;<3e-..j.  Ai<::  funds,  along  with 
increased  federal  funds  in  many  aror^'t-  w;.:  w'.-:'uit-  remedial  programs, 
has  made  an  impact  on  adult  educa:  u>'.  .:.c.t.\v:.x.  /  within  the  states. 
The  ability  of  the  individual  STi^te  cc  ^■,:.L:./i-  th.oso  funds  to 
increase  state  funding  of  adult  edMc-i:.  ■«;..-;  •7;.ll  no  doabt  be  -cho 
deciding  factor  as  to  the  permanenjy  -i-.  cine  iii^  ot  tmcnt . 

The  development  of  state  fundi-.K;  ror  aJuli  education  must, 
however,  be  devised  alonj  public  po.^...".  lii-.r.-.  whicn  have  at  its 
base  a  philosophy  for  publicly  support ord  ciialt  pronrams,  and  which 
is  so  conceptualized  as  to  encourage;  local  i.iit-iative  in  utilizing 
varying  institutional  resources  to  :aoec  th;?  varying  needs  of  all 
adults  and  hopefully  m  the  public  ratr.or  tnan  Vze  institutional 
interest. 

After  having  examinod  th'j  del  ;  vv::-:'/   iv stems  in  22  communities  in 
five  states  the  invest i'.iv?no^»  wore  c*>o' o  to  ccr.ciintualize  what 
seems  to  be  an  evolui;i<:^r;c.ry  pactum  o'':  'ioveiopment  for  local  delivery 
systems  of  publicly  supported  aauit  t^diication. 

A  _Mpd.:j.  of  -.r.-'  D:: ■/;:  ; ?^»u-;.; cf  •  ■r.cal. 

Adulc  education  n-ay        pro'''id'=:Ci  b/   (a)  an  institution  wnich 
serves  an  area  m  whicn  ;.o  rjx,.ier  irtaci  tviti:'.;  i.o  providing  or  is 
seeking  to  provide  adult  education;    to)  an  in:ititution  which  serves 
an  area  in  which  one  or  raore  otn'^j  ..t'wr^-^.'iS  are  cnqaqod  in  con- 

ducting adult  education;  (c)  un  irio ji--;^v.ic:")  ^.'hnjh  has  been  designated 
o 
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to  provide,  ui.vdi.i   .  :•  ..iro  Aot  offered  by  other  adult 

education  instxtut  ion.,  .m  itc  area;    (<i)  an  institution  which 
voiuiiLariiy  .:v>o:;.t_i\>. i .      ,iu.  wt:.  r  .lauit  oducation  institutions  in 
arransuaci         of  ;  i ,  c-i-vc  projx'aia  development;   (e)  an 

institutiiAi  v/r.icr.  ♦•nL.."o  i  ;,\ ..i  leqdl  ai-jrooment  vith  one  or  more 
institutions  -Ai'.:  :       .i.>;-:ir..i  it.s  veto  ycwfir  over  any  decision 

of  the  qroup;    (1)  .,a  :  : •. '  i  :..:t  nm  v;hi<:h  enters  into  a  legally  binding 
acrrecwont  v;it*i  ot;..'.     .-..vci.:  iLlcn^  m  which  no  single  institution 
retains  a  v-'eto  frv/ur,  (q)  an  institution  which  must  enter 

into  an  ac.roomonL        .a  : /i.;txtations  regarding  adult  education 

progra.?.  plan:.iny  a..-   i  v-or.>.;i t'or  rec-iiving  state  financial 
support . 

In  t.r.c  fiibt  c:*! 'v  .   ..i'^^r :  tuuionr^l  isolation,  an  adult  educa- 
tion in^ti-cuti oa  ci'.y.lr    ;     ;ocfrar,s^  co/iducts,  and  evaluates  them 
without  con^ciou^i  v   -oaviC^  i^^r^j  pctcuci-.l  a  lult  education  programming 
ou:er  inoLiiut^c*.....  o  i:u>ur*icy  of  institutions  does  not  pro- 

V-Lco         co;.\-.c^t.^  v.;    .:       : /.t^f...  it:-.iy  programming.     Local,  state  and 
federal  ...i.:  ...l        :irc  cicUinolod  to  the  single  I'nGti- 

Luti.cr  v.^,i'::*  r-.i.   !' ^  .1.  Ir;  r>;.c  Of  ar  icdot  two  vvays.  Categorical 

fvndri  £uci;.         .:  •       .  ;.av  !.  -  ^  t^d    iLner  to  strengthen  and 

QXv L...  ...  J.:     ;   r  .>        ^'ji  i.5ih  a  new  unit  exclusively 

'*  ■  ■  ■*.  '■■*   ",•  •         i  * 

.'.v..-    1  .••         ......    .   ...        -.-•rcj.  bcHjias  to  offer  adult 

;i. ..            •  .  ,  c  •  .-^-.-rt  j   •.•nj.c.i  comp.lement  and 

u;.c..'.-               i ^ ,  i '.         i..-!;Jt  i  t  uLion .     Whiether  the 

.-ci.-c.-. :  •  .  .     .J  Mit  jrenc.  for  the  two  insci- 

zy.    .\  -hjr  .'Students  and  so  the 
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3ec6nd  condition  m^y  uu  collcc  coiript  uitive .     ;^uch  i  a-iuudvior. 
might  be  regarded  as  dussirable  by  those  wh^       /or  a  frc  s  enterprise 
model  occause  under  froe  maiA^c  coiiui -^onf  v-hvii  ccmp<^ti  c.;.vo  process 
would  result  in  tho  adult  students?  cciriq  givon  fch«  b^^l.ter  program 
at  tho  lower  cost.     There  are,  however,  few  free  markets  in  any 
field  and  the  adult  educar,icn  field  cico.s  ncu  csiffer  f^'o^.:^.  ■)thers 
in  this  regard.     In  fact,  in  nunioroub  oases  cne  ci  tha  competing 
institutions  will  have  an  uconor.ic   .idvancafje  hocause  it  may  be 
public   (rather  than  privaco;  or  ix  nay  recrivvj  a  higher  level  of 
state  support  than  that  provided  ^.or  the  other  public  institution 
even  though  both  may        nrcbontint;  sin;ilar,  :.f  not  identical, 
programs.    Because  a  true  free  market  doss  not  exist,  the  competitive 
model  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  che  best  program  at  the  lowest 
cost.    The  prospective  students  probably  do  not  possess  adequate 
information  to  enable  them  to  diijcinguish  aiTong  different  qualities 
of  programs  and  hence  mu.it  make  an  intuitive  choice. 

The  inLerac-ioa  between  the  directors  of  the  separate  programs 
may  range  from  exr.c.'.i;iv'.j  con-u-nup.r.cacion  f.bour  '-'h:it  the  other  has 
done  to  a  lack  oi  inr-crest  or  concern.     If  tho  former  obtains  then 
a  cooperative  model  n.ay  cvo'vc. 

The  director  oi  the  second  uaul"  educa-;:.ion  program  in  an  area 
iT.ay  scudy  t.he  prc-ir^r;.  ol  tr.^.-  .-:.r:->-  :.r.o..;r:L.-.;.OA  a.id  then  decide  to 
attempt  a  complerr.=  'ntary  croc,'r£;n  cooocrac^v.:iy .     In  such  an  arrange- 
r.cnw  the  loaders  ol  c'jc*  procjr 3L*ti,  review  ■::.oir  planning,  programming. 
Staff,  Gvaluatinq,   ia-^.orv:.ce  -nrd.-i.-.r.-.w  financing  and  other  aspects 
of  their  prograras  and  jcr-vo  r.o  .\c  -.evo      corruMoa  goal  without 
co^;potl.:^j  ror  atw.c»- iv..^ .  . -i.ic •  .■  .'—v  i-o  ^>ian:.e«-  ana  Cvi.iductod 
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iomti.'  to  ao;ii..:vv:  t  i  o/.i -.u. ■.•  ;  wr  jpcr-Jt  j or .    Promotion  of  both 
programs  may  bo  accoi: p I  ii^hed  usimj  d  joint  publication.  In-service 
trainincj  ot  staff  'nay       cr^fi/iucucd  m  one:  location  for  the  staff 
of  uotn  iijL;.tutioriiJ . 

The  *j i.;ector:;  iVitiy  oiaj.  conplcriitirttacy  programs  to  avoid 
unncoin^ary  virpiicat lor        i  .-acse  ciru'cir. and  competition  for  a 
limited  audier-^-.     if  Ln..ro  la  ^iur fic it.'nt:  deman:!  for  a  course, 
ooth  institutions  a.jiy  r-ifn. r  it.  t.nrouQti         or  .-nore  sections  held 
at  oach  institution,     ij;'  a  dii.awr2en-.cnt  arises  between  the  insti- 
tutional rc'preticnta Lives ,  tac  method  or  reconciliation  is  voluntary. 
If  the  diroctci'a  cannor  ^■ji'T.e.   t.^en  tne  cooperative  model  regresses 
to  tne  previouij  compotitivt  nodel. 

In  i:o."^ie  c:  ::os  the  :iii\;CLcrs  of  uvo  programs  serving  the  same 
joo-graphic  area  '.  n.^  ire-         It.  to  work  cooperatively,  agree  to 
divide  the  tcimtc r--  ,a  ui.  .:  i  vvK  irr  reduces  or  eliminates  some 

of  -r.o  co.T.pc't- *.j ,: .        .rh  aa  ai-;."ancji.  ::.ent  cannot        fully  effective 


i  ;..':L**i  nx'o.;rams  are  nicbilc  and  willing 


to  traw  l . 


'       a  Jc^or^'i  Lnstituu.ica  cegins  to  offer 


an  .-laux  u      u  j  .i  r.  ^ 


:.*/rti  tut  ion,  wiiich  may  not 


.     iL,.;'at: ion ,  ojocts  to  drc^'; 
;  v.ix.   -^  -..-iind  i  iU-ititution.     If  the 

i.e  I'lnirciul  situation,  p^r- 
w  -.at.:..     ,;f»i-^ort ,   then  the  director 


.  vr.*'^:  cc;::r.t".. :.t lo.i  is  impiMv-t  ! cal 

.         LT'  ..oiar.  vcu-d        the  development 
..V.  .tinity  /j  :.u*-.lic  school  adult 
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education  procjram  ex.sus.    'V'.^  coJ-iu^g.^  ;-ay  LaKe  over  the  program 
and  the  personnol,  oven  to  the  point  oi  renting  facilities  from 
the  public  school  d-sfcrict.     In  ^  ..-n->e,  such  a  prograra  might  appear 
to  be  cooperative  with  the  conununity  joi.egc  directing  the  program 
and  the  public  .school  providing  tlie  facilities.    But,  inasmuch  as 
the  public  school  haa  reliauuish^id  .=  1.  rcGoor-.v.oilicy  for  program 
development  and  is  only  renting  oa.:  mo-iz.n^  ,  the  relationship 

is  not  that  of  two  ocucacors  ccop'-^rat: :  g .     •  r;  :;:^?.ad,  it  is  more 
nearly  a  landlord-tenant  r.-iatioiiin  i:-.     if  w.iw  public  school  had 
contributed  • ts  facilities  for  adult  education  purposes  and  if, 
under  the  ne  w  arrangomen-  ,  the  uublr.c  :,c.iOo;'  com^inued  to  employ 
an  adult  educator  who  participates   .n  dcsicni.ng  programs:,  then 
the  arrange,  vanx:  might  be  viewed  as  Cvoperative . 

If  the  community  college  director  nakcs  all  the  program 
decisions  and  pays  rent  for  adul-  eaucation  claaso.s  held  in  public 
school  buiicingr.  rhon  there  is        coopc.ration  in  program  develop- 
ment.    Instead,  t.:erc  is  smply  aa  c:rrant;er:.e";c  which  makes  it 
possible  .'or  a  school  dis-.ricc  to  contr.nuo  Lo  ..eve  adult  education 
classes  conducted  in  its  buildincj  wi.hout  Lr.e  nccciJsixiY  of  employing 
adult  education  staff  or  uadorv.rit co-f.        r.iu:.  physical 
facilicico  and  thoir  mamf.enan.-c  for  ad:ilr  education  purposes. 
With  a:.vlc  ^rac.   -.ui.poru         cc.ruTiUiv. Cv>-.  Ic o-"-:  ^l-o  gciins  because 
it  no  long-r  ha.,  to  consider  a  competitcr,   -t  h  i.--  tnc  good  will 
which  r.as  ooon  '.rjnoratcKl  cy  c  v„-  r.uLiic  ..ohoo^  uc,uj.c  education 
progra:.:,   it  nus  c:ia  U3u  oi  facilici^o  ^mcr.  ..o:^-  people  have  come 
to  associaco  wi ^dulc  .aac:.i.ior. ,  and  lu  ..r-i  an  experienced  adult 
education  aGn-.nist;.-^.tor ,  fu..-  lorn-.ei.-  ...u  .-w.iv,-.a.i.  co-'i-t^ouxctir . 
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Efforts  Lo  avoj.d,  eii.ii.in.vitc,  oi  r^^duce  competition  in  local 
communities  between  adult  educators  m  public  schools  and  community 
colleges  have  led  to  jtato  l^vel  quidelinca  on  the  delineation  of 
functions  among  in:^t ^ tutiono.  Thtse  quidelmes  provide  for  a 
delineation  of  functions  bet^/uon  instir.utioni  receiving  state 
support  for  their  aa-.JL  education  worK,     Since  not  all  communities 
are  equally  as  wail  supplied  with  a  community  college  and  a 
secondary  school  it  is  oosontiai  that  whatever  guidelines  are 
written  allow  for  either  institution  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of 
programs  in  the  absence  of  a  iiecond  institution  that  would  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  prograir.s.    This  approacn  to  rationalizing  the 
provision  of  state  supported  adult  education  programs  in  communities 
having  both  a  high  school  and  a  community  college  engated  in  pro- 
viding adult  education  assumes  that  the  local  institutions  lacK 
the  inclination  or  ability  to  deal  with  the  systematization  of 
adult  education  provision  in  v/ays  tnat  would  be  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  deiinoat^tin  of  fur;Ctiorts  approach  has  not  been  particularly 
offcctiv.-  in  California.     Alt-^ough  it  is  easy  to  delegate  the 
responsiDility  icr  ail  aauiL  education  leading  to  a  high  school 
diplona  or  to  .vir-ificatfj  co  the  punlic  schools,  and  although 

it  ij  not  aifficult  lo  c:ivc  tne  community  college  the  responsibility 
for  .-li*  rours^o  ofic-.^.d  a:  the  13tii  and  14th  grade  levels,  it  is 
ie-.s  c.;'/!...;-...  ..cv;  jrojitc.-  iMast.  of  adult  education  prograjTuiiing 

ahcul.-i  J  :     i.-ul:.d  v;;\„,i  it  cauid  be  offered  in  citnor  institution, 

:i  m:-. :ir:ut.j.or4^  providinc:  adult  education  at  the  local 

level  ^ccjnrc  convinced  tnat  the  public  interest  or  long-term  insti- 
*  tional  welfare  ro  tiires  that  ail  iitate  supported  adult  education 


at  tno  local   Ifvt.'l  ..luit  be  provided  in  a  coordinated  manner  they 
may  enter  into  a  fornal  dgreemont  to  create  a  legal  entity  to  be 
in  control  of  the  addxt  education  proyramming.    The  agreeinent  may 
be  writ  ton  in  such  a  A/sy  as  to  preserve  the  authority  of  each 
institution  by  requiring  that  actions  may  only  be  taken  if  there 
is  unaiirnous  ac;roonv:r.t  on  the  part  of  representativc-s  cf  aJ  1.  of 
the  inst' tutionii  ir.vclvcd.     Such  an  arrangement  may  be  cailad 
forruul  cooperation  i>ccau:-c  it  r^sts  upon  a  legal  agreeriient  which 
preserves  tho  c;ut<j:n:>»;v;  or  each  cf  the  parties. 

Tho  .Maine-. )aKton"XiIes  Continuing  Education  Program  (MOXACEP) 
in  Illinois  in  a-.  l>.\-,t.-. Ij  of  thj  formal  cooparjttion  arrangen^ent. 
(A  detailed  description  of  the  MONACEP  situation  is  includod  wich 
the  other  Illinoi;-,  conraunity  case  studies  in  Volume  II  of  the  Pinal 
Report. )     Under  chii.  unic^uo  arrangement  two  high  school  districts 
and  one  corrjnunity  college-  district  have  formed  a  separate  organiza- 
tion CO  cidiT.i:ii;:.tor  taoir  joint  adult  education  program.  The 
arrar.ooin.:ut  ^.s  »r,o'-c      ar  .y  an  example  of  formalized  cooperation 
than  it  li.  of  ^'r>o:-cJ  ..'.^..n  beoause  the  governing  beard  of  the  new 
ent.-ty   r„v.;.:  -ac-a     '         fr.roo  institutions  a  veto  power  over  each 
dociJion.     !       c  a-v;:  .  .v..   <,roa:.  consisting  of  one  reprc^ijentativo 
fro.n  .-acii  af         j.  i-o.:  instUutions  takes  action  only  on  the  basis 
or      u  ;.«aii.-ou.-.  vot.       A j  -ordmcjly ,  none  of  t.no  cooperati  ng  in.sti- 
tutio.-.£  a^i  juxi  .-.Tic;  .•  ...^         cjoveroignty  to  the  new  ur.it. 

.•'.c.\;.:::.-  ^-.r  ^fv..- -..i^.  adult  education  staff  who  fcrra^irly  were 
on  z:\  •  ;-:iyroil  or  •a.T:ic^  high  school  districts. 

.  .t.  on  13  whether  the  new  entity  is  legally 
1  ^i;*.:  .>ybccm  or  tho  public  i.criOci  system. 


X  a.     ^  J"l^  .St.;.: 
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The  question  is  ot  vital  importance  because  the  achedulo  of  state 
support  for  adult  education  programs  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
cooperative  entity  would  vary  appreciably  depending  upon  whether 
it  is  seen  to  bo  an  extension  of  the  community  college  or  an 
extension  of  the  high  schools.    To  date  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
regarded  it  as  an  extension  of  the  community  college,  a  decision 
which  has  had  very  favorable  financial  consequences  for  the  program. 

If  the  institutions  are  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  create  a  decision-making  body  which  is  able  to  act  without  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  the  arrangement 
may  be  thought  of  as  voluntary  coordination.    It  is  voluntary  in 
the  sense  that  the  institutions  choose  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
enter  into  the  agreement.    Once  signed,  the  agreement  provides  for 
a  coordinated  rather  than  a  cooperative  approach  in  that  the 
decision-making  power  rests  with  the  new  entity  rather  than 
depending  upon  the  unanimous  consent  of  each  of  the  signatories 
before  any  action  can  bo  taken. 

Such  a  voluntary  coordination  approach  may  be  appropriate 
where  a  number  of  community  college  and  public  school  districts 
arc;  involved.     The  continued  oxistencc  of  the  onerating  entity 
v.ouid  l>j  continycnt  upon  the  decisions  reached  aoing  generally 
:*ccc  ;tablc  to  tre  'jroup  because  the  agreement  would  have  to  allow 
for  vichdrawal  by  dissatisfied  members. 

I'ho  next  level  of  systematically  organized  inter-institutional 
aaulz  education  structure  may  be  called  the  mandated  coordination 
.r.odol.     It  IS  fo'.md  in  California  cind  Toxas  and  has  been 
rcconmonded  for  Illinois.     In  tnj s  model  the  state  legislature 
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or  the  oxocutivc  Lru.ic.;.  o.:  thu  .ut.u.i  ..;.A'orniAon'c  roquirc-j  the 
institutions  which  wi:-.h  to  receive  states  funds  for  their  adult 
education  procjr.\!ias  l<;  m^i./.t  within  stiuui-ated  'j^opolitlcal  urGc^s  rc 
assojs  nood^,  i.ivenlory  re:L-.our-::oj ,  plan  a  program  aiici  assign 
roopcn.iioiiitios .    Aft-ar  the  Jooal  piciri  hu-j  been  rovicnvj-J  ^tnd 
approvcf.1    by  a  i;t-.at--'  ia\'el  authcrity,  strv:c>  f  .i.vjs  to  .i-uprj.^rt  cidul  t 
education  j.n  each  ar:.M  arc  sont  to  ihe     -st  i  t.^t.  ion  de^ngna'.cd  ir/ 
the:  iocM.i.  .  iannincj  q-.c  np        act        it"-:  fi.::.CaJ.  .?.';e:ir..     :'f  th.i:  local 
educational  officiaiij  cannot  read:  afjreomant ,  the  is^uc.  in  c^i■^^vJi-e 
are  suijrr.ittjd  to  tac  ap?ropriat>..  atatc  of iUcj.a.l;j  or  commi-Lroa . 

rn  California  tho  conuinuxng  ecucation  cocrdinatiny  coarcils 
do  not;  have  oporatincj  budgets  or  st-ii"£ .    The  firux.  report;:  on  those 
coordinating  counciis  v/iil  be  liubmi  It';.'!  by  June  30,  1974  in 
California. 

I:.  TexQw  the  coordinatinc;  coancil?^  jrc  also  quite  nov. 

The  co.;ncil3  wt:re  developed  follo-./ing  the  passage  of  hiJ  147  in 
137 J  v.v.ich  ;-r-.v.'7av-d  •'.)..''  millio-  for  the  i'i:nniam  for  the  L^^jippcrt 
of  aiui-  .ujcoLi-.-.f.  ...i:   Liie  scconct.try  level.     Tr.e  ieqislctio'^  was 
v-iv.-vo..'.-^  .0::  L-  irt::.y  a  :   .i  cvvviz  of  uho  Texa-3  LecTi:;iat.ors '  conc-^^rnfi 
ahou:.  -       vviop.o  v.pa-  .■■•jo  r.or.ip.l  or.  ng  e  iOiiicr.t;  irv  schooiir.r,  uider 
rv^.. :.y  ;\.;ia.:i.  yi  o.ij..mi:unn  and  who  were  Uf;ablc  to  co.-:tijiua  v.itl- 
r-h-i:  '•.•■!;,;   :>.;cau3e        funding  '.iad  L'ion  available  tc) 

3u:>pc  .--.    ...  i_  .;.iu_.v-ic:;  J I  cno  oecor.d::i.i:y  level.     The  state  dirt.-.r.or 

•   J i';:-.  ■./.;.'.,•.  uUVaH f  aoc  Ox  t.";e  j  iovlsion  of  thei;*?; 

iu\c.i  .•  •  ,  -  I.. !..:.'_  Jjv;;icp:rienc  of  arc.£;  adult  educatioii  :...La.^  .-.i 
grc.-i-.  L        ■_•  j-..        in  t.r  ■'  "-"••lori^.S'".  oiic.  CTri'iiTt:.".". :  ■ 

Ciiiw    ..    .■,.'•/•.    ..cc:i  ai/..;-:CvU  ctiui.        f  •••/..i..-   have  to  get  together-  -.md 
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make  area  plans  to  qualify  tor  state  support.    The  development  of 
specific  guidelines  for  thu  area  councils  has  w*een  postponed  until 
after  the  local  communiLias  nave  had  an  opportunity  to  try  to  work 
out  practical  arrancjements  and  until  aftor  the  stato  adult  educa- 
tion officials  have  had  an  opportunity  to  oxaminc  the  various  local 
approaches  and  to  explore  how  well  t-hay  soem  to  be  working.  The 
detailed  guidelines  are  to  be  developed  in  Texas  during  1974, 

A  majoi  consideratioi.  xa  tnat  no  R-cate  money  will  be  made 
available  to  support  local  adult  tduoation  programs  at  the  secondary 
level  until  after  the  locally  devised  plan  haa  been  accepted. 

If  an  institution  does  not  wish  to  obtain  state  funds  to 
underwrite  all  or  a  part  of  the  costs  of  its  adult  education  program, 
then  it  would  not  be  compelled  to  participate  in  the  area  planning 
activity.     If  a  single  institution  were  to  try  to  take  over  the 
entire  planning  function  and  to  dii^rogard  the  legitimate  interests 
of  other  institutions,  this  oituation  would  be  detected  when  the 
appropriate  state  cnordinac:-ng  body  rovisw-?d  che  local  plan. 
Some  evidence  tha'c  cach  of  r.no  .Local  institutions  which  are  poten- 
tially oligiole  for  i-"a::j  duoj^ort  nas  been  givon  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  th-..:  _^l:.■:>.:^l      procciis  must  b..-  ;.. rc-sented  in  the 
plan  boiore  it  will  b.i  approved  by  the  ij-cace  edacation  department. 

'.aaer  the  mandar.;ry  coordincition  iucdel  <.\  .vcute  level  officer 
or  commit: t.o«-:  nvas!:  ^  j  :viCiyod  wix-h  chvi  rcoporioibi:;.ity  for  reviewing 
tl.o  piaiii;  and  tlie  ar.-'u.'il  r.'::orrj  siivmi tr.cd  by  iocal  coordinating 

■jrouoj  ar.c  co  rupcru  to  ;:cate  icjOAf; Latur>'   lo.i/o;-  the  governor 

rcqardmg  rhn  sropo  oZ  a-.:tj.:^'..v  ov  a.'.1.   lOcuL  'Jv;.-.-.-airiat:ing  groups. 

Ir   the  propo'ocJ  iiii-nco        ;     ti'.o  .  \icai  areas  in 

IP i.ch  adult  educatj.'jn  .>i hi;.  .  r.-;  -     to  ••.v\:ur  u  ;  -..  ;  i-tj  conununity  collogc 
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districts.    WiLnm  oaci.  uxstrict  a  conwlttee  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  public  school  districts,  community 
collago  district,  and  tiic  public  at  large  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  developing  plans  that  will  take  iraximum 
advantage  of  the  resources  of  the  area  in  meeting  the  adult  needs 
for  education  through  the  secondary  level.    State  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  after  the  plans  have  been  approved.    The  level  of 
support  under  the  coordinated  approach  is  intended  to  be  high 
enough  to  cover  all  of  the  costs  of  the  programs.    Those  school 
districts  and  community  college  districts  which  do  not  wish  to 
cooperate  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  some  state  support  but 
at  an  appreciably  lower  level  for  the  high  school  level  programs 
they  conduct. 

The  next  logical  step  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
delivery  system  for  adult  education  is  the  creation  of  multi- 
district rcgluas  which  are  able  to  function  at  a  level  intermediate 
to  the  local  coordir.:i^ing  groups  and  the  state  level.     Such  an 
interriticUate  structure  could  facilitate  the  planning  of  activities 
wrich  a  li ingle  local  coordinating  committee  cou3fi  ncc  handle 
bccauso  or  its  liuiittij  population. 

hivxn.jjt  Jcviji  of  development  would  require  that  a  st.:.Lj 
body  /.:-.icr.  reprosontec!  Lho  governing  boards  of  all  aspects  of  -.uijiic 
eduoarion  v/ould  have  authority  over  the  allotment  of  funds  from 
fovijr-.:    ind  -itAte  2ourc'-:s  for  adult  education  pre  .{rams .     At  the 
locji  '•••■•'•••x,  and  ooujibly  on  a  conimunity  collf.cre  district,  oasis 
rrlr.::-  ;  -^i^co  .V.l  ^rr.a.-  of  t/ ..-  .-      ^        ,^  c-:.-.  ..  r  :  L-' 

coilcc.  district,  there  would  be  a  local  coordinating  board  conpor-JU 
o 
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Of  equal  numbers  of  represj/itat.ivcH  o'i  iic-'Ci'  educational  institu-- 
tions  involved  in  providing  adult  education  and  public  members  to 
represent  private  institutions,  eleemosynary  organizations  and  the 
general  public.    The  local  group  woulcL  ass-ihss  -.eads,  survey 
resources,  devise,  plans,  assign  rejponeifcili  t Ao;^ ,  request  state 
funding  and  review  progress  reporcs  cn  tho  local  prograpi  periodically. 

Institutional  arrangements  for  adult  education  vary  from  the 
isolated  institution  which  is  thv:  ijf^.ic?  c::ovid.^^r  of:  adult  educacion 
in  an  area  to  a  complex  siituation  which  involves  a  multiplicity 
of  public  and  private  institutions.    This  model  of  development/ 
consequently,  presents  the  t,everal  fcrips  of  mcnouolistic,  competitive, 
cooperative  and  coordinate  relationships  vmxcn  actually  exist  or 
are  possible  in  any  syacematic  development  of  adult  education 
delivery  systems  at  both  the  local  and  the  state  levels. 

There  are,  howivor,  serious  minded  adult,  educators  who 
believe  that  the  present  wi-ends  are  unlikely  to  produce  an  ideal 
delivery  syrtf.nn  jTc-  udult  t.'c!-.icdf-.i«.)n.     T'ley  r-jvcr  tiie  tistablishment 
of  a  new  delivery  system,  frc<;  oi  the  1  raolt lor.al  limitations  of 
the  existing  insLitution^  v/hich  car»aol.,  1- '  vi/t-uf  of  their  traditions 
and  ot.r.er  responsibilities,  q ;  vh    Klu.t  cciucation  the  top  priority 
in  their  provjramr'.infj .     -jjch  a  v.\^uld  crearo  a  soparcite  taxing 

district  an'i  ms'.itution  I'u^'  Cn^  udac rit:-.^'ri  oi'  utiulca.  Oiily  then, 
m  the  oomion  of  i^o:?.o ,  v/oui  "i  .tJu  li-j  Oi;  trGol.od  as  ■'^he  legitimate; 
cl -onte i.:-:  ';iv_;.  >r'.j^\;rc:.-.-.-:.l  j:'..  ^.  .  ■  -.i.an  n'...- i -jinai  trsat.nent . 

I:-.  :'.^rf./:.  IX'O ,  ra.-  Ca<  ..iua-o  .-.c'.viiiory  Corfnutteo  for 

r-    .  •    •  /  ♦.■•.•-<  ■  ■.   ;    ••'     .   '.';*  ..r.'.i.n  .1   oducatio;;  ind 

endorsed  ti.c  lia-i  of  -i  .--Liuc  .•."./•jI  .^o  ti  *.«".uM:cj  xiu-jvo ir.ion  board  and 
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local  continuinvj  education  districts  operated  by  local  boards  of 
continuing  education.    Although  this  approach  may  appear  to  be 
one  way  of  Lringing  a  judicious  solauion  to  less  than  optimal 
interinstitutional  cooperation,  the  counter  indications  for  such 
a  plan  ?*»em  too  great.    This  plan  ignnres  the  vested  interest  of 
the  institutions  and  their  developed  capacity  to  deliver  adult 
education.    It  would  appear, therefore,  that  developing  a  new  insti- 
tution would  simply  compound  or  bring  a  new  set  of  problems  to 
the  dilemma  of  interinstitutional  cooperation. 

Accordingly  the  recommendations  that  flow  from  the  analysis 
of  these  data  indicate  the  need  for  broadly  conceived  state 
strategies  which  will  encourage  the  responsiveness  of  its  public 
institutions  to  its  entire  citi^«nry  and  has  within  its  operational 
machinery  a  capacity  for  continual  renewal.    These  specific 
recommendations  for  developing  public  policy  are  presented  in  the 
following  section-. 

Recommendations 

This  research  was  intended  to  identify  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  current  federal  and  state  policies  regardinq  the  allotment  of 
federal  a3E  funds  on  the  adult  education  delivery  systems  in 
American  communities.    A  major  ancillary  objectiv'e  was  the  formula- 
tion of  policy  rccommcndauions  whose  adoption  might  lead  to  an 
improvement  in  the  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  in  such  programs. 
Inasn-.uch  as  che  findings  have  been  presented  in  the  twenty-one 
community  ^nd  f ivo  state  case  studies  and  in  the  discussion  of  the- 
tests  of  t.io  hy-^otnet-cs ,  the  focus  of  tnii  LccLion  is  on  recommendation. 

o 
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is  to  bo  r.iiinqui:il\eJ  in  Ih:.-.  ^U:l<^  of  ^^luccition.    'i'he  persistent 
question  is  how  can  una  national  gcvernntent  lasuro  that  the  funds 
appropriated  for  u        cific  t^urjOiit:,  jucn  ais  C!c;iiduv:.ti:icf  ABE, 
are  indeed  used  for  tnat  purpose  in  c-.  way  thai:  will  strengthen 
and  perhaps  improve  the  local  adult  eiu-jci'-ion  delivery  system. 

In  strivinq  to  eitaj^l ish  a  now  proyram,  a  ItJvjiislati ve  ijody 
may  bo  temptod  to  OotaL-lish  an  entirely  new  £?tructure  m  the  hopj 
of  avoid  Lncf  the  ro:;!  and  imagined  ri.cjiriitiesj  of  er.;t a;; listed 
iitructurco.     Such  an  approach  n\ight  b'>   idvisablo  if  it  were  clear 
that  Che  cfiectivo  operation  of  the  new  proiji-an:  v.-juxd  not  require 
the  invoivcT.ont  of  t;":c  existing  aclivery  syotcini,  out  such  is  rarely 
the  case.    Accordingly,  when  legislation  for  new  federal  adu.lt 
education  orograrts  is  being  drafted,  the  staffs  of  the  education 
committees  and  subcoirjtiittees  of  the  House  of  kepiesentatives  and 
the  Senate  iiaoald  inform  the  legislators  of  the  probable  impact  of 
the  pro:. Oijed.  program  on  the  existinc  cominaniLy  delivery  system. 

2.     rnterinjLitutionai  relations  fThtvulJ  'y^  considered  and 
w.hencver  po^ijiblo  the  now  program  iihould  be  di  ri-fnod  ai3  a  part  of 
the  overall  syi.i.vr.        provi-^ion  for  adult  education  rather  than  as 
a  separate  anit.     Crraiinq  now  unU.j  to  conJuct  new  i.ruyramij  pro- 
mot  Jt:-  f  ra'.'iri'.r.tati-'in  ci  conuiiuiii'^y  cducationai  of  fores.     Office  of 
iiducatio-.  'iroz''2Sisic..        -.v.ar.'jod  adult  ed.icat.i.on  rcspor  sii;i  iitios 

5houid  asolo:  cne  io  i /j  t^t  if:..-»  ^n  draftinft  legislation  ti^at 
will  ^>roiv.ot»-  cu-.'.ru J  ;.<:«:.:. or  and    ,oir.t  uno  of  ro.r.onrcoi) . 

<.         at-ral   i'.-'; .: ;- L  i  l  ion  v--;-:  „c:i  ro:-;tcirs  t;.-  -  development  of 
:.-o-  tj.tc  n.:  ir/  oo!-..- i  "..^ :  ^p.    r..;/  a'.:-'  ^.     the    ;.>roi>  Lv'nt-  .-jf  coord  inat.  i  or. 
*r  aault  i-*du-ut  i-on  ojc  1 4.  .  ».och  [>•.  at ^vcondary  a:i'i  secondary 
o 
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educdti-jnai  inr, LlLutioriK  iiro  o;m..'.-.;.,-u  -  i  h-rovidinc}  adult  tiduCji..ion 
prot;rama.    FcderJil  qu:vdoiinos  should  a»icouragwj  i:he  appointntf-nt  of 
an  individual  wao  iy  well  v.ascd  in  fli-.'  broi^c  fj.old  of  adult 
education  to  mcnhorwhip  on  ->uch  3*:.::tt  cci-nmiiw-Mior^s. 

4.  Tho  National  Center  r.cr  rd-..ic:!tio/;al  ."ta titties  haa  boen 
colloct*n«j  and  j  uhlishing  &t..T  tiutio A3r  >/  -;ich  obacuro  the 
relative  iiV-'>i-*tanct:  of  the  (roninur.i'-.y  college-  and  public  i-chools 
as;  ^,poA'j:)rt:  ci  in  x.'ucir.  aatci  arj  pr;;jentt;d  on  the  number  -'.f 
classuG  hold  m  public  school  ijuildmcjL .     COiTr.v.inity  collccre:; 
frequoncly  offer  adult  education  yiCiirarns  of  various  kinds  i.i 
public  school  buildinys  bcca^5'=;o  the  .=:t,  jnj"^r»t^nc,'  faciJ.  ■>tiao  arc  ir.orG 
convenient  to  groupj  of  intendad  learners  than  central  campus 
locations  car.  be.     It  the  sponsorship  of  ABE  programs  is  to  bo 
identified  acuratoly  it  will  De  necossary  not  only  to  collect  data 
on  v.'hore  tho  classos  arv:i  hold  bat  also  or.  who       conducting  them. 

5.  wXisting  (jaidniinos  for  the  developr.ent  of  state  nlar.o 
for  ABiJ     iVv'  cv^dc  -it  l'j  noc  l.v.d        ■-.'-.r  C'.oper;-iv  ive  examination  of 
needo,  a.sLc i- siren t  o£  rccoarcas,  olannin.;.'  oZ  prorjraTiS,  and  assessment 
of  prcjramii.     k  rvvitv/  of  tne  proceaurci^  ui>eQ  in  Jovc- ioping  state 
plan-  ana  c:  tr.o  plarij  thv.-r.'-i _•  ivo^  vvi*!  -^^i        c-sci"/  if  this  aspect 

o  ^  w      o  y  s  t ^ * r*i  -     "     I  j^' .  1. iu'^^  .TO • 

6.  JuJt        u.i-j  XaLio.,c. /.cvioory  r. Lctj  for  AaulL  Basic 
Educacio/i  :-aj  j:::Cc.-i  3Upolc:/i cl.v^  L-a^-.cr;al  Aaviiiory  Ccnmittcc 

Ac;-^.^  .       -cC  -  ..J  1  /  I'iia:  iw'^  V..:.  1  i>         . and  guidelinoo  foi: 
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the  other  parts  of  adult  education  community  networks  is  unlikely 
to  occur  and  legislation  and  guidelinas  could  appropriately 

discourage  attempts  to  develop  such  an  anomaly. 

7.    Program  improvement  efforts  at  the  local  and  state  levels 
tend  t"  bo  highly  nra«jmatic  and  only  marginally  concerned  with  the 
support  of  research  in  this  field.    The  funding  of  fundamental 

 ^^ch  in  ABE  is  much  more  likely  to  be  considered  an  appropriate 

anction  nf  the  federal  government  than  of  individual  states. 
Therefore,  unless  adequate  funding  is  provided  so  that  the  National 
Ir.:>titute  of  Education  can  support  such  research,  it  seems  desirable 
for  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  retain  some  portion 
of  the  ABE  funds  to  use  in  furthering  it.    It  would  seem  ill- 
advised  ho  assume  that  the  states  would  be  either  predisposed  or 
orqwinizationally  pr    ared  to  fund  interstate  research  if  all  ABE 
rw3carch  funds  were  distributed  among  the  states. 

State  Government 

Each  state  is  simultaneously  faced  with  the  problem  of 
raising  its  ov.n  funds  to  support  adult  education  of  all  kinds  and 
With  integrating  separately  enacted  and  uncoordinated  federal  legisla- 
c.on  which  provides  financial  assistance  categorically.     I'f  the 
aLutc.;  arc  to  counterbalance  the  centrifugal  force  exerted  by 
ca:.:  or-cal  federal  funding,  then  state  control  mechanisms  will 
i>c  r-quii..jd  to  provide  the  coordination.     Because  education  is  con- 
rut  ion. ill;.'  defined  as  a  state  function  it  seems  appropriate  that 
t.'.c  .^tu boar  the  central  responsibility  of  coordinating  adult 
-s.^c .1 -^o.»  .-i'Lorto  acro33  institutional  lines. 


o 
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1.  In  cuch  iJtate  which  has  more  than  one  board  to  govern 
the  public  schools  and  the  community  colleges  a  special  joint 
co.TOTittco  should       established  to  deal  with  adult  education  because 
both  the  public  schools  and  the  community  colleges  become  involved 
in  running  no^irly  identical  ABE  programs.    To  ensure  that  stato 
iunds  aro  us-ci  most  efficiently,  this  committee  should  examine  2.v.;h 
ux^sJtir.Lj  anc   proposed  state  program  to  see  that  no  needless  dupli- 
C!w;on  or  competition  occurs.    Further,  this  committee  should 
i.xaminc  the  be. 3 is  of  payment  so  that  state  funds  would  not  servo 

as  unintontional  inducements  to  communities  or  local  governing 
board;:,  to  trar.ijfer  i^rogram  sponsorship  between  institutions. 

2.  In  the  event  uhat  federal  categorical  programs  are 
ieqislaccd  with  little  or  no  attention  given  to  the  possible  imoact 
of  sucr*  proarams  on  the  functioning  of  the  delivery  system  for 

iwlt  education  in  local  communities,  chis  committee  could  set 
c -r.ui;:^:  .J    .;.jh  v/ould  provide  fin.-.ncial  inducement  for  coordmcitod 
.  V-  .  .  -.'.iO  luc.ii  lovel. 

Z.     71.  J  state  coordinating  committee  for  adult  education 
•       ■    •   •      =5  •  --ul  i  rinc-plos  in  devising  programs: 

i.z     r'.ic  opera tionaiization  of  tho  philosophy  of  the 
■  .'-...."-J  c'--:-  unity      ■.  .age.  requires  tnat  these  colle^-es  co:~ 
-  -..J',     '- -iram:j  at  the  secondary  level.     The  "open  do^.-' 

-  ■■  ■■'  '-...I.....-,  who  aoliege  in  ;^rep<ired  co  conduct  devoio    c;-;.  .I 

-    -  V'-iO  /iavo  not  cofu  leted  high  school,  earnea 

•.  .-.Cx  •-j..u:.val-w-ncy  certificate,  or  failed  to  dovolor  the 
- -c  alviii^^.jj  and  skills  despite  having  a  hi-  n  sc;hooi  di  ;;•  .  :.!.. . 
.  .  r,;        ,^y,  tncr-..  13  iikc^j  to  dc  planned  uupiicncion  of  cercain 
^.-^        .    .  hich  jjw:  oi'i'ered  ^11  ooth  institutions. 
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(b)  The  efficient,  economical  utilization  of  the  property 
of  the  people  of  a  state  requires  that  the  physical  facilities  of 
the  public  schools  be  used  In  adult  education  programs  regardless 
of  whether  the  official  sponsor  of  the  program  is  the  public 
school  or  the  local  community  college  district.    Especially  In  a 
ooriod  of  increasing  costs  the  public  interest  dictates  that 
.  . icly  owned  facilities  be  fully  employed  before  additional 
facilities  are  acquired. 

(c)  The  advocacy  of  a  coordinated  local  adult  education 
program  by  a  state  body  is  unlikely  to  stimulate  any  move  toward 
coordination  at  the  local  level  unless  such  an  approach  is  legally 
defined  as  a  qualification  for  receiving  state  and  federal  funds. 
Accordingly,  to  encourage  effective  coordination  not  only  should 
tr.    giving  of  guidance  on  coordination  unaccompanied  by  any  support 
or  incentive  be  avoided  but  also  the  awarding  of  funds  should  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  submission  of  evidence  to  support  the 
claim  that  coordinated  need  analysis,  re&ource  identification, 
prcqram  planning  and  program  assessment  has  been  or  will  be 
conducted. 

(d)  Because  of  the  diversity  of  local  districts  and  of 
•c:...:  cuuj-i wional  institutions  serving  the  districts,  no  sin«jle 
.:iur.Cw-rd  ^cacewide  blueprint  for  coordination  can  be  ideal.  Instead, 
r....-  ie7ii>i^tive  provision  of  a  legally  accountable  local  coord inatm-^' 
group  ofi'^rj  whe  best  alternative  for  the  most  efficient  utiiiza- 
cion  of  federal  and  state  funds  in  providing  adult  elsmentary  and 
.; .. :  .-.-..iar^-  .  iucat-ional  programs  in  public  institutiono. 
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(o)  t^ccausc  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  all 
irresponsible  decision  making  at  the  local  level,  an  appeal 

•.nuc.;wir.iain  at  the  statu  iovoi  appears  to  be  essential  to  handle 
^^aosticii:  aoalincj  with  local  planning  and  the  channeling  of  state 
i^upport .    Such  appeal  mechanism  must  carry  the  authority  of  the 
cjrou;^  or  tjruuosi  havincj  authority  over  both  the  public  schools  ami 
t  -stjecondary  institution. 

(f)  With  few  exceptions,  public  schools  and  community 
colleges  nave  not  engaged  in  adult  education  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  without  financial  inducements  from  the  state 
or  federal  level.    Faced  with  ever-mounting  costs  and  based  in 
an  institution  which  was  established  to  provide  education  for 
children  and  youth,  school  administrators  are  unlikely  to  divert 
their  hUi-nan  and  financial  resources  to  conduct  programs  for  cduca- 
cicr.il ly  disadvantaged  adults  v/ho  nay  be  difficult  to  recruit, 
uroublesomo  to  retain,  and  reluctant  or  unable  to  cither  support 
•    .  ^r-iqrar.  fi..ancially  or  to  promote  good  public  relations  for 
c. -   -.;.;-:tution.     Accordingly,  any  program  of  adult  education  which 
. r.o        .  -    .o_'.;a  .luccooof ully  must  have  financial  incentives  that 
••■  -  -   •  '   ..u.  .r  .sjti^-     ..  ,  local  c.ucatior.al  decision  makers*     It  i:; 

■  -   -   -ir.ut  simply  announci.H;  5unct.o;i  is 

■    '  .  ..-  v.ut  the  dcvclopmcn .-.  of  local  adult  education 

. .  :  •  v.- L  :•;  .-..ilc:   already  have  oversLrainud  budgets, 
•/  . .r.  i .". tc  1 1  Lqenco-  function  must        pcrformod  by  t/.o 
.  .  ••.  .t-'-c-  on  coordination  of  adalt  L^ducation  so  1'.:^^ 

 li  in«'  with  the  funding  of  'jdu  ;ation  is  beir.^f 

r  ;-. a  c.^c-  - -^../l i  :at: i.ons  of  such  Icvj^slation  for  the  .T.aii.t«-:r.ance 
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and  developmunt  of  the  community  delivery  system  for  adult  education 
will  be  considered.    In  the  usual  course  of  events  the  implications 
of  any  specific  piece  of  legislation  for  adult  education  are  con* 
sidered  only  after  the  legislation  has  been  enacted  and  creative 
administrators  have  begun  to  exploit  the  loopholes. 

{h)  The  development  of  an  adequate  structure  to  provide 
the  coordinated  delivery  of  adult  education  locally  requires  that 
persons  be  appointed  to  full-time  positions  that  offer  the  potential 
for  careers.    A  state  support  system  which  is  intended  to  accelerate 
the  process  of  developing  the  infrastructure  should  include  incentives 
to  induce  public  school  and  community  college  districts  to  employ 
a  full-time  adult  education  administrator  and  staff. 

(1)  The  continuation  of  public  support  for  adult  basic 
education  is  contingent  upon  a  clear  demarcation  being  made  between 
this  program  and  other  types  of  adult  education  which  are  conducted 

public  schools  and  community  colleges.    Policy,  procedures  ana 
Lorramoiogy  uscu  with  the  adult  basic  education  progrc:m  should  bv. 
-.nploycd  consistently  to  ir.ake  its  special  character  readily  ao.Mront. 
T.-^c^ ,  -onally    educational  institutions  have  provided  educational 
o:v>o.-tani i  for  t:.ose  who  are  eager  to  learn  or  vhose  att-ndancc 

^■-.r.oulJO:-/.      ;o  ruiting,  retaining  and  educatincj  a  gruup  of 
-.:u_i.    .--.^  nay  wu-rccivc  moro  disadvantages  than  advantag.-j  to 

s^^c.  .^z..'q  in  Alii:  ;.roarams  require  a  higher  level  of  financial 
.-luppori:  -upii  than  irj  needed  to  serv<;  the  eaucationai  ncoci;?  c£ 

:'..jc>^  .-.ignly  motivated  persons. 

"Co.-nnunity  education"  is  a  term  wh^c.i  is    -apturinq  tho 
-.'..;v;ir.atior.  ol  loqi^lat,"-" ;  in  ;.'xiny  states.     The  leaders  of  the 
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movement  n.it  ion.il  J y  have  recently  changed  the  name  of  their  orcjani- 
zation  from  the  National  Community  School  Education  Association  to 
t':M2  National  Community  Education  Association,  a  chunqo  which  may 
r. fleet  a  qrowing  appreciation  of  the  need  to  involve  public  educa- 
tional institutions  of  all  levels  in  providing  increased  cducationa. 
opportunit.  •  ;j  for  all  in  American  communities.    Leaders  of  Hdverc?! 
i...    .jrsL^y  training  programj  for  community  education  persomujl  have 
oocn  takinq  a  more  circumspect  view  of  community  education  so  now 
there  is  Icis  emphasis  on  the  school  as  the  central  adult  education 
i:-;otitution  than  there  was  quite  recently.    As  state  legislators 
ciimb  aboard  the  community  school  bandwagon  it  would  seem  prudent  for 
state  education  departments  to  keep  the  education  committees  or 
their  state  legislatures  informed  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
Tiounting  a  separate  adult  education  program,  uncoordinated  v/ith 
the  cxiotinq  on-going  efforts  in  the  field. 

./c.tl  •ovcrnnenu 

dv  vc ioprnent  of  a  full  range  of  adult  education  oppor- 
ts.niti:.::           -o.-.  t-.o.  utili'^ation  of  a  greater  range  of  educational 
•         u-.u.-.  a.v/  o.-.c  instiuttion  is  likely  to  possess.    A.-,  inter- 
J — :'..-^o.-.aa. ly  dc:V':l:.>;. program  is  more  likely  to  servo  ■.:  c 
-.  :     /.ir-..-.  ■  and  ajcribed  adult  learning  nc-jds  el  Aic  • -^rioiy 

•  - •'••ira-^o  efforts  of  several  mstiuttions  worl-.m."! 
I--..           or.^:  another.     It  is  in  the  local  comui-itxw..-  ti'Uc 
..i-j    wu.-    ....'-.Li:,:,  ^.rvi-ces  are  delivered  and  it  is  at  ti:i:-i  icv.i 
•       w.                     jtrongoat  incentive  to  develop,  joi.it  a,>:/rr-.vic.;v  s 
•       •    •   :.:t.\'':i  t.-ducationai  resourc*..;. 
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Members  of  the  governing  boards  of  public  schools  and  com* 
munity  colleges  who  are  concerned  with  serving  the  educational  needs 
of  the  adult  community  could  insist  that  their  professional  staff 
engage  m  cooperative  program  development.    One  reason  local 
cooperative  efforts  have  not  been  particularly  successful  is  that 
the  govern: ng  boards  have  not  been  directly  involved  in  exploring 
issues  and  formulating  agreements.    Because  board  members  are  more 
likely  to  represent  the  community  interests  than  are  the  profes- 
sional staff  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  local  board  members 
would  be  more  amenable  to  inter- institutional  programming  them 
the  professional  staff  of  the  school,  college  or  other  community 
institution.    Accordingly,  board  initiative  appears  to  be  a  highly 
appropriate  force  for  developing  a  community  oriented  delivery 
system  for  adult  education.    The  development  of  inter-institutional 
avjrooments  is  a  board  prerogative  rather  than  a  staff  function  and 
JO  it.  io  appropriate  for  the  boards  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
for.T.ul<.,tion  of  cooperative  or  coordinative  agreements. 

universities  influence  the  development  of  adult  education 
.:  li/ory  3y.it _.-u-j  ,Ji  ccnc.ucx:ing  training,  performing  researcfi  and 
..    zM-x:V7  Cj.;„or.sicn  oorvices.    To  the  extent  that  these  efforts 

.    Cw.T.-.u..Lcy  rather  than  on  the  individual  institutions, 
co-.^-..  -  :. :ind  coordination  are  fostered. 

1.     Lr.iversitios  have  engaged  in  the  pre-service  and  in-service 
cati  -.n  oi       r.jono  v/ho  are  employed  in  public  school  adult  ccU',.?ation, 
v;;.-u'iunicy  Jwj.x.jm-  ;;o:it inuiny  educ^Lxon,  and  community  services,  and 
ir.  -.zorrrc. .. .     .....  .  .iLion.     'Jc    c/;c  j.-\t:cnt  tnat  such  education  rcinforcoo 
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the  tendency  toward  the  narrow  institutional  perspoctive  of  prac- 
titioners the  programs  strengthen  the  resistance  to  the  development 

of  a  coordinated  approach,.    University  promulgation  of  a  broader 
p.^rspectivci  of  the  fieli  could  result  in  an  increased  willingness 
of  pruJti  .:ing  adult  educators  to  engage  in  cooperative  progrananing, 

2.    Adult  education  researchers  in  universities  have  not 
y:;t  succeeded  in  identifying  the- discrete  audiences  for  various 
..inds  of  adult  education.    For  example,  the  ambitious,  upwardly 
mobile  immigrant  in  an  ABE-ESL  class  differs  markedly  from  the 
hard-to-recruit,  dif f icult-to-retain  native  American  who  is 
functionally  illiterate,  negatively  disposed  toward  education 
and  who  does  not  see  participation  in  an  ABE  program  as  a  route 
to  his  goals.    The  costs  of  achieving  a  given  increment  of  learning 
with  persons  in  the  first  group  are  less  than  half  as  great  as  for 
achijving  the  same  result  with  persons  in  the  second  group, 
ornaps  the  development  of  a  simple,  reliable  method  for  classifying 
u-.t.  in-i^nded  Ice  .  :ors  would  serve  to  clarify  the  variation  in  costs 
:.  .iOc^ated  wx::h  conducting  progrcims  for  both. 

whe  model  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
u-.ivcrs.t  .  3  :vLC;ht  well  employ  field  agents  to  provide  for  operators 

^ro  rr:.     z'.c  o:ime  kind  of  subject  matter  expcrti-je  that 
.•^.vv  jr.  :       a  :-_..^:;  l.avo  provided  to  agriculturists  and  home  makers 
.-.J-  ^. .-..-.on  the  Smitn-Lever  Act  was  passed. 

- " lo.:  Associations 

?rofQ:^3i.or.al  associaLions  in  the  field  of  adult  education 
:  "LC:.'     . .  .o:;  ccj  v.  v  j  r-3>v.c  i^i  izu  on  narrov;  institutional  Ij-nciS 

/.'Icoo  //••o  porc«^iV'^'        t:-.Gi..Jclvcs  cisi  orof o:;iiionals  in  tho 


larger  field  can  learn  to  involve  practicing  adult  educators  from 
the  full  range  of  institutions  providing  adult  education  in  pro- 
fessional associations  there. may  be  little  hope  that  inter- 
institucional  adult  education  program  can  be  developed  on  the 

community  level. 

1.    The  disparate  associations  of  adult  educators  and  of 
adult  education  institutions  which  have  been  involved  in  ABE  at 
the  local/  state,  and  national  levels  have  tended  to  perpetuate 
the  fragmentation  of  adult  education  efforts.    Although  a  national 
coalition  ox  adult  education  organizations  exists,  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  developing  practical  strategies  for  a  coordinated 
approach  to  emphasize  areas  such  as  ABE.    Unless  the  leaders  of 
the  separate  organizations  (National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion, Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  National 
A;5sociation  for  Public  Continuing  and  Community  College  Adult 

viUCa^ion,  Xational  Council  on  Community  Services,  National 
Communi-y  Educatiar.  Association,  and  other  national  organizations 
and  their  state  and  local  counterparts)  can  adopt  a  cooperative 
pOwtu- -   in J  plan  together,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  thaw 
the  inSwi -utional  focus  of  the  ABE  program  can  be  integrated  into 
a  co.Tjn- i ori-::tcd  approach.     The  national  leadership  has  not 
clear  ^  jidvoc:4ued  a  coordinated  approach  to  progranuning.     In  fact, 

cl-.o  :         .  .i^  orqanizations  seem  incapable  of  holding  joint  annual 

conferences.    The  forces  of  divisiveness  appear  to  be  stronger 
tr.an  t'.vjsj  iavoring  cooperative  efforts.     If  the  associations  wi^h 
zc  ^...rr^rage  tne  provision  of  a  broad  range  of  :  ..alt  education 
o^>.. jrcunicies  at  the  cornraunit"  level,  tncn  tncy  must  develop  a 

o 
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united  front  and  luarn  to  plan  programs  from  a  posture  of  serving 
communiLy  needs  rather  than  restricting  their  thinking  to  what 

thoir  own  institution  is  able  to  do. 

2.    The  development  of  the  Commission  on  Adult  Basic  Education 
within  the  structure  of  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  wnich  has  close  working  relationships  with  the 
International  Reading  Association  and  the  National  Association  for 
Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Education  is  an  example  of  an  inter- 
associationai  effort  which  is  problem  rather  than  institutaionally 
oriented.     :.iis  Commission  fosters  inter-associational  cooperation 
in  a  circumscribed  problem  area,  but  since  its  major  annual  meeting 
is  not  held  concurrently  with  the  annual  meetings  of  its  parent 
groups,  the  Commission  tends  to  emphasize  its  unique  interests  and 
to  give  little  attention  to  strenghtening  ties  with  other  program 
areas  sarved  by  other  special  interest  groups  within  the  respective 
^jsociations .    w'hat  is  rooded  is  a  cooperative,  problem-oriented 
jC  .-dp  .V  ^cn  adurcojed  itself  to  A3£  concerns  but  which  does  sc 
v/i-iiir.  -...o  bi.o<irier  per^ipectxve  of  providing  the  full  range  of 
.■icait    --cac*.on  opportunities  in  each  community  utilizing  available 
re.iourccs.     It  .T.c;y  be  t'r..^t  meeting  ss^jcirately  on  a  national  rcaie 

-       -J--  r^d^ctivc  in  the.:,  iz  places  undue  emphasis  on  the 
• —  . "•   ^-    ->  -     '^ii-  program  instead  of  reinforcing  the  notion  iihat 
u.:-^v^_-/  1.-.  Ci'iio  aro:i  is  on-2  important  part  i..  a  larger  pattern  of 
.  ..  jP.Cil  --rovisio  ".. 

ir.provor-vjnc  of  community  orovijions  f.-r  adult  cdacation 
.  .  .i-l  .%^ndo  cun  lj  assisted  by  the  national,  and  local 

)-,.v  .r;.]-.-;/::  a.-u  '..:row.jn  tie  actions  of  univorsicios  and  profcis ^ionai 
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associations*    There  are  indications  that  such  efforts  are  being 
made  and  that  interinstitutional  coordination  is  an  ideal  that  can 

be  nchievcd. 

Intelligent  problem  solving  is  dependent  upon  the  availability 
of  sufficient  data  to  delineate  the  alternatives.    The  dissemination 
of  tho  information  uncovered  in  this  investigation  to  decision 
makers  at  the  national »  state  and  local  levels  may  provide 
insights  into  both  the  problem  situation  and  to  possible  solutions. 

Dissemination 

The  following  steps  have  either  been  taken  or  will  be  tciken 
to  disseminate  the  findings  of  this  study. 

On  Wednesday,  September  19,  1973. the  senior  investigator  led 
a  seminar  at  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for  thirty 
professional  staff  members  of  the  Office  during  which  preliminary 
findings  were  presented  and  discussed. 

Selected  findings  have  been  shared  with  the  Illinois  Task 
Force  on  Continuing  and  Adult  Education  to  assist  this  group  ir. 
c;:;visinj  .  -.Jir  reconu:iendations  for  Illinois  policy  on  organizing 
and  r inane ing  adult  education  through  the  secondary  level.  'T'he 
fa._'*_  tr.ac  iiwo  ir.enbers  of  the  research  team  were  members  of  the 
T-iok  I'orco  .Hwido  it  appropriate  to  apply  selected  findings  whiiu 
^.-.o  .-w;-iy  ..'as  still  in  process. 

The  S'>:cond  menber  of  the  research  team  made  a  brief  repor-c 
or.  tae  project  at  a  joint  session  during  the  annual  conferences 
zz  t/.w  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  Unite'  States  and  the 
.\.ational  Assoc ^at:. or.  for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Education 
o  uu^ias,  Texas  on  Tuesday,  October  30,  1973. 
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On  January  6-8,  1974,  the  project  team  presented  drafts  of 
the  statu  case  studies,  the  literature  review,  and  a  preliminary 
draft  of  the  conclusions  to  a  panel  of  consultants  representing 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Regional  Program  Officers, 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  state  directors  of  adult 
education,  directors  of  urban  adult  education  programs,  adult  and 
continuing  education  officers  of  local  and  state  public  school  and 
community  college  institutions,  and  researchers  in  adult  education 
in  manpower  training.    This  panel  not  only  had  the  opportunity  to 
identify  questionable  data  and  inferences  but  also  contributed 
suggestions  for  additions  to  the  report. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult 
Education,  the  senior  investigator  presented  a  partial  report -of 
the  findings  at  the  Council's  meeting  in  Chicago  on  Friday, 
January  25,  1974. 

On  Saturday,  April  6,  1974,  the  senior  investigator  made 
tho  Keynote  address  at  the  adult  education  roiniconference  of  the 
Association  of  California  School  Administrators  in  Los  Angeles. 
Tho  tor.lc  was  "Preliminary  Steps  to  Developing  a  Master  Plan  for 
..d-lc  Education  in  California,"  which  drew  heavily  upon  the  data 
coii(-:ctGd  in  the  study. 

Cc-'ic  o  cf  Volume  I,  Summary  and  Recommendations  have  been 
o^r.-   _:j  (i;   the  ranking  adult  education  officials  in  the  state 
:.uLliC  school  and  community  college  systems  in  the  five  states; 

;mT^^ij  o.^  the  review  panel,  and   (3)  those  who  completed 
z.     "jostionnaircs  in  each  of  the  cities  in  the  ' -mple.     It  is 
^::^:jr.  :.jc^  ^...az  r^^o^e-  v/^il  oo  oent  to  the  regional  program 
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officers  and  to  the  adult  education  directors  in  the  other  45 
states  Ly  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

A  copy  of  the  entire  report  has  been  sent  to  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Career  Education. 

The  following  dissemination  activities  are  contemplated: 

1.  the  preparation  and  submission  of  a  paper  on  the  study 
r    resentation  at  the  1975  meeting  of  the  Adult  Education 

jsearch  Conference; 

2.  the  preparation  and  submission  of  a  popular  style  article 
on  the  study  to  the  Community  and  Junior  College  Journal; 

3.  the  preparation  and  submission  of  an  article  to  the 
North  Carolina  State  University  Community  College  Review; 

4.  the  preparation  and  submission  of  an  article  to  Adult 
Education; 

5.  the  preparation  and  submission  of  an  article  to  Community 
Education; 

6.  the  preparation  and  submission  of  an  article  to  Communxty 
Collego  Frontiers;  and 

7.  to  the  extent  that  their  obligations  permit,  the  investi- 
gators will  accept  invitations  to  present  and  discuss  the  findings 

i.-.t^rcsted  groups, 
"'/.is  research  is  one  part  of  a  series  of  investigations  dealing 
A^-..         organization,  financing,  adaptation  and  coordination  of 
adult  educacion  institutions.    As  such  its  findings  will  servo  aa 
tr.j  foundation  for  subsequent  research  into  the  devGlopnient  and 
-wotir.-f  of  coordinated  approaches  to  the  organization  ana  deliver/ 
oi  -ducationax  sorviccs  to  adults  at  the  community,  regional  and 
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 BEST  COW  WAIUBLE 

f^ur,  v;-:ors}c  i'.,  ana  Carpenter,  William  L.     "What  Research  Says 
aucut  i\iulic  School  Adult  Education."    Florida  State 
..r.ivorsity ,  Tallahassee,  1966.     Pp.  30.    ERIC:     ED  Oil  358. 

A  .-cvi  .  of  tiio  research  indicates  that  adults  lacking 
j..lji:uj^   iiKxiis  are  not  ueing  reached  by  public  school 
a         caucaLion  programs.    The  authors  suggest  steps 
.....ci.  ..ay  help  to  overcome  this  problem.    These  include 
developing  policies  and  programs  separate  from  the 
revjuiar  day  scnool,  more  involvement  by  students  in  the 
i^royrar    planning,  a  planned  program  of  promotion,  and  a 
procjra:.!  of  continuous  research  and  evaluation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, t.;  !  lack  of  relevant  research  makes  such  suggestions 
..^ccti.j.; jiiy  n-.atters  of  opinion. 

lirvo^.i,  i^yina:\.    ^dult  xlGacation.    New  York:    American  Book 
Company,  ij36.     Pp.  208. 

Tae  aatnor  discusses  the  functions  of  adult  education 
and  examines  the  various  agencies  which  conduct  adult 
education.     Ilo  predicts  that  the  responsibility  for  adult 
■-^•..Ci .-ion     111  increasingly  gravitate  to  the  public 
.ic.oola,      warning  that  present  trends  seen  by  the 

^^^j  ,  ^nu  lirico,  ^dward  W.     ''Adult  Basic  Lducatiofi • " 

'^fv^^Jv^  ^     ^'"rUlt  LJucation,     Edited  by  Robert  A.  Siuith^ 
.•orvjo  r'.  .-nd  u.  R.  Kidu.    New  York:  Macmillan^ 

•  ^  /  J  .         \;  •    '^l  u  V  •  4  2  3  .  • 


■w.rjOr.'^si  ot  uaal.  basic  education  and  the 
jjOo=ia-y        acliicve  these  purposes.  Adult 
'lie-,  -ir.ouid  uG  ^cyond  mere  skills  tfainina 
.lc-t_ijr.      "  a  variety  of  kAOV/ledges  onaijliiVr 
-  .   -".or.  ;  on  joi^  and  in  his  eve  "yd  iy 

.       ,  ,i?i:o:y  aut::.ors  'jIlc  little  res-al-o/ 

-  '.-J  -  •       -     jg^  iGvjy  >     New  Yorx;  A5SocTaTrbV~/r3Jj , 

*»  I 

.  /  ^  .      .     •    J  o  4  • 

^  *i..i3  v-*-^  jr  *. J  wio;*  or  .icw  ^^-C^UiCicjy 

.v^^^w        j-iu-.o.'i #   *"iic  ckU-i^o.::  v..^.:>c£**- ..ii  c  •  rol  -  and 

^1  adulu  oiucato::.     He  .  -L  c.^k,,  ^dult 

I .  r^.-'ot  Jocxc;tai  needs  /  -r;da.Vj.v^i.   i.  njuGc;/ 
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MeasKcr,  ^  land         'i'ho  Junior  Col  logo ;  Progrosa  and  Prospocu. 
:<ow  Yorr;:     .IcvJraw-Hill,  1960.    Pp.  367 • 

In  a  study  of  junior  colleges  in  15  states,  the  author 

.examines  tno  f>otential  and  the  reality  of  the  junior 
ooxlw'j.;  movement.     Interviowo  with  administrators  of  the 
collovjcy  rovual  that  most  administrators  feel  adult  educa- 
uioji  iii  definitely  a  part  of  the  junior  college  obligation, 
anu  t.»at  tno  junior  college  is  the  '  ^gical  institution  to 
coorainaco  "iult  education  efforts  in  a  community,  largely 
*^..caasij  th^.■  drawing  power  of  the  junior  college  is  greater 
t  .1  .n  tiiixt  or  tne  public  scnools,  where  adults  are  concerned, 
ana  ..cnce  they  iiavu  more  involvement  with  adult  programs. 

Scurouacr,  Wiyne         "Mult  Education  uefincd  and  ijcscriucd" , 

iii    .andoooA  ol:  Adult  Education,  edited  by  Robert  M.  Smith, 
■j-u"rqo  F.  Akcr,  and  J.  R.  Kidd.    London;  Macmillan,  1970. 
i-...  25-43. 

I'liv.  auti.cr  Joscribos  the  major  issue  in  determining  the 
ioals  of  .''lult  education  as  the  conflict  of  individual 
ao«_us  and  societal  needs.    He  proposes  that  the  unifying 
<;oal  o£  adult  education  be  the  development  of  a  "mature 
personality. " 

otoovc::i,  .;c  '  W.     "i<elovancy  and  Reason  in  the  Development  of 
Aclulw  Education  Programs."    x\c:ult  Leadership,  XVIII 
(loDruary,   1^70),  241-242. 

.--iL-.cr  cidirio  that  the  move  towards  a  vocationally  orienttio 
^J-l>  oJ.icatic;  curriculum,  accelerated  by  federal  funds 
or  -.ic  tO'a,  xs  reactionary  and  ignores  the  needs  of  the 
v'r.idvii-   ;iai;o)  majority  of  the  iXmerican  people. 

.wr^x    o.  .  ;r.i  :;o.^. .     Speciai  Projects  Section.     Federal ly-Funded 
. ., .  .  _. •  ;-;..>cai.ion  Programs;    A  Study  of  Adult  Basic 
["■i^r.ion  L^rot  rarr;.^  in  Ten  States.     New  York;     Xerox,  1^67. 

...w  l-^ )'....  .-I.  .viiU  as  a  process  designed  to  orxii-  c.^jo  ;c 

•.  v.iJingej    (outputs)    :nonc}  morijerii  oi  a  yiVw«n 
^i^-,.:.;..    Ur.jUL.)  .     '-'ae  atudy  attenv.-..  to  d^ocri^^ 
.  tiiu  value  and  reaooaabloneias  of  tlie 

.  .  .^  -^-S  /i  .  L.^,   ur.d  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  tiic  riroceoS , 

.  .1  :    1.        .,<-:r.  .^v..    lata  „^::.jc  gathered  fron  tiie  10  sta*.-  .-. . 
.  .  ::c::ciudo3  t;.at  the  desired  oat:.".t  varia*>lea 

:j;ii--vt.d  CO  .ioinc  deqrce ,  t.ia-c  the  pro^jrar.to 

^r.  ..  ..>::aGize  social  aa.i  civic  needs  of 
.i.  ..i.c-;  au  well  as  eaucational  neeu^i. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


lio.juor  J^:>5e  T.     Tnu  Corjnunity  Collcs}0>     Hew  York:  McGraw-Hill^ 

i  ..vJUw^u.  »  j^OiSOimy  jLiid  the  varicLy  01  roios  wiiicn 

c73:nn:.*iL/  col.,       piay^  m  our  country.     One  of  tuc^jc 

1..  tac  i>r^)Vi.>ion  of  lifo-long  educ  ition  lor  Uhc 
..v..  LP.  t:io  corrniuaity.     Continuing  education  is 
...  lA  our  cor«piex  societyr  and  tho  community 

\»  /.wivu        o^jiigaticn  to  provide  that  education. 

.  .  ,    ..  :  ^.      ...  jani.c.i>n;T  lor  Change:     i>ic:v/  rriorities  £or 

^'.rvr.u/..:  t.^  Coixcigc.  j  >  York:     McGraw-Hill,  1973.     Pp.  237 

i.:t  -^^      L,:,  dita    rataarod  through  administration  of 

.  ...ivi^r  ..:  to  A  oro£:.^-ovjctional  sample  of  10,250 
..    ..:^;;t       2,4)1  faculty  momocra/  and  90  presidents  m 

L ;'  cuil^jwrco,     -lOiicribeF  in  detail  the  character- 
^w^^....  v;!'  t/iv,  .  .lud^jrits  ana  t*ie  faculty;  compares  and  ccn- 
vj....       t  <»:   ritudont-:;,  faculty,  and  presidents  of 

L-:^  -.0:.  u  .;   rc;;;5.^dcrs  z.v^  qoalii?  in  four  major 

ar^.io  :     uCwxv  .v.y.   .*-.aly:5fS  l  -rricrc;  to  thoir  achievement, 

^valj:;  .:^^   .  ^..ar-jgicJ  for  achieving  hi;em;  and  points 
Ovi*-  **cv;  j;j.\jivan4.ty  colicjoii  night  rcj:;ona  to  the  sociax 
::i  Ovjc. -r.-j  trends  of  the  70*s,  btudy  excluded 

r  ul*:  LJ  .Tro.;.  ti^oir  c:an^.^.io,  except  for  full-time 

A      J^«^lv«^l^*  Ot  Ud  w         ti>  . 

 ,  ,    r:.    ,  wii.-»a,  Jc.;:;  , '>\  ;;rnnient ' s  Concern  .  0  * 


.  .02. 
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loo  ^.iituri  jU.  from  tiio  otaer  functio**^  of  tiie  coilocjo, 
liucn  A  iffu<)i\iv.\  ij  more  J  table  than  a  [»al)lic  adult 
^cuooL  proyram^ .  wiiicli  i:>  more  maryinai  to  tne  puuiic 
school  system^  and  mist  continually  shift  in  response 
to  wiiims  of  the  community  population* 

^jritixi**,  Wiiiiaiu  ** Adult  i'.ducaLion:  Challc^nvjo  to  Lai; 

wa.u.or  Colic»ju**"  Addrc5fj  t>rc:iented  at  the  Tiiird  AnauiiX 
xlLinciii  J.4/iior  Collog.j  Conforcnco,  *;ocK^'ord,  Illinois , 
vJC:-OiJcr  2'j ,   x  J6i,     LiilC:     i^D  025  691* 

autlior  :/0.:;ta  out  L**u  rapidly  expand:  oi.pom-.nity 
.CM   junior  i;olloge  auuit  education  pro^jrams,  bat  MariiS 
av:airiJt  j  I'urcoJ  whicii  tend  to  restrict  uho  scooe  of 
juca  programs.     Ho  proposes  5  action  stops  to  ovcx-comu 
tau-.:^c  force->. 

:l0i;i.u,  o.     "v/.e  Ooligation  of  the  Juni^^r  Collegcj  for 

^:v.;:i..tanity  service."    Junior  College  Journal ^  XXX 
(..uy,  liioO),  :)02-i^l6. 

'r*;c  aa..ior  c:ailj  ror  a  ourong  commuait/  Sv^tvic^  orioiitci- 
tier*  for  juaior  col^ug^.i .     One  of  tiie  ao-^ecLi*  or  conuAuni*:-; 
iicrviC'j  3r.ouid        cooraination  viiza  otiior  Aii  institutioaJ 
to  avoiu  duplication  and  expand  the  total  AE  offerings 
available . 


J^Ani:'i^^3 ,  ^r^vi:^  "Junior  Collogcs  in  /jncrica:     Tne  Two-Year 

Jwrotc.w"     v:..anc?e     (.-L^rcr -April ,  1970),  15-25. 

.*at..OL*        diet  J  that  junior  coliogcjj  will  become 

s.' ^..ao  ..nvfl  1.    oj^.irvu  i:\  our  country,  buL  warns  aguiaJt 

:.r.o  -^jii^'J  t..j.z  t/*^ ;    vr  .  a  form  of  social  magic,  v/hich 
^   '  .  c  .i  r  V iTOw  ■.  . •     iivj  cA^^^-i  f"or  an  en.^^av;sis 


.•*C ^    .  *  ^     ^  . *.  .      ..*..'*.-..»  i » i  •  J         vJ  a'       ^1    C*-i  ^  1 1'  O iT  *  1  i   .    ^  U *  11 0  iT    v-0 1  1  u'  u> 

*y  ^  .\-k.or       1  X  -    -  ^dUv'.'u  J. .. 'i. » •     u  '  ^vu**^  1 X  .3 •  4  -  *4  ^  .v.i  ft  4J  •  c» X s vj i"c a 


v^.-^i  .... 


.      J  i.*.-4  nc  t  io.i  •  ** 


X  -> 


w  •}  O    O  D  4  • 


.  1 .  J  w  o  r 
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Palincaak,  Koutjj  t.     I'liu  LVolution  of  tfio  Community  Collec(c. 

Motuoiio..,  Now  Jersey:  Scarecrow  Press.     1973.    Pp.  364 . 

Tau  dutiior  attempts  to  define  the  role  ai*d  philosophy  of 
tiic  comproiiondive  community  college,  as  distinct  from 
otiior  two-year  and  four- year  institutions.     He  presents 
a  luview  of  the  discussion  of  the  community  service 
.....ictioa  of  the  community  college.    He  concludes  that 
c:Vorytainq  a  college  does  is  either  a  service  or  a 
dioacrvicu,  anu  suggests  that  the  ability  of  the 
tvvo-/<„ar  col  logo  to  move  beyond  its  former  role  as 
J>«:iior  college  depends  on  how  well  it  meets  its  mandate 
lor  service  to  the  community. 

.   -licy,  Lorea  W.     "Tae  Level  of  Importance  of  Adult-Oriented 
uti^cation  in  Selected  Illinois  Public  Junior  Colleges." 
u'npui^li:3aed  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Southern  Illinois 
.  ..Ivoroity,  1972.     Pp.  206. 

v,unoaras  the  importance  of  adult  programs  in  six 
iiiiaoij  junior  colleges  with  the  importance  of  degree- 
oficnted  ^nd  occupational-oriented  programs.  Concludes 
tiiat  tac  adult  program  is  the  least  important.  Data 
.ncludes  pay  ;acaedules  for  teachers,  legislative 
provisions  for  the  3  programs,  qualifications  of  admin- 
-otrator-i  in  tna  3  programs,  and  a  review  of  statements 
puuiisued       various  boards  concerned  with  Illinois 
junior  coliegei*. 

v»; .  i )  1  .J ,  J  am  .J  :j  B  .     vJcr.imjnity  Service  and  Continuing  Education:  A 
^:  .-^.rq::        ;<^iVi..v>     Occasionctl  Paper  No.  20,  Syracuse 
Lniver^^.^  I'julicat .^ons  in  Continuing  Iiuucation,  Syracuse, 
v.:     L-^/.:..cuae  Lniveroity  Pross,  1970. 

.  .-/i.^.-.  of  t:»j  litcrdture  the  KRIC  v^iearinc^l  juSw  u.; 
:;  tier,  whxcn  perLams  to  Title  I  of  the  Hi.7ri*^r 

...  .-..t  of  l^uS.     Speaks  to  tne  questions  of  Zi\.j 

.v^.it^'j.r  .v..*.v;^cr4  cOi?j;.aaity  jurvice  and  continuing 
.^j.^c:.  :^c.:,   c.o  ro.:Jr-^o:i.;iij:  litiy  of  ins ti ^lutiono  of  ai^jh*.^r 
..uucav.^o:*    .':.r   jorrar.^n.. wV  si^rvice,   a.id  tae  essential 
.-J  fir  ar.     .  f .r.:  v  j  Jtatowide  rr-'otura  of 
;  .:..u..- ^r*^.  continuing  educat:.Cw. 


 1 1  .iryjj  .     ^ew/  Yor/; ;     .•IcGraw-ili-.x  , 


J  Ui.o  role  ...id  ..olic^oa  of  corJTiui^x  tv  coj.Lcm;j^. 

r^..  r )  j  of  c-nrcllnent  in  2-yri.ar  coilequs 

r^l    J*.  1"  ...    ::.   xJbu  ev^ury  student  in  tiie 

.  .  •/  m  conur^uLinj  distance  c*.*  a  coirununity  collc  .i.. 
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Gloazor,  ijdiiuiui  J.,  Jr.     Project  Focus;    A  Fo-     u3t  Study  of 

ConmmiiLy  Co  liege  a.     New  York:     McGraw-i. !  il ,  1973.  Pp.  239. 

'i'he  report  of  an  18 -month  study  which  gathered  information 
from  nearly  100  community  colleges.    The  study  deals  with 
jhan<70ii  in  five  areas:     the  student  population,  services 
offered,  orcjanization  and  governance,  financial  support, 
and  community  relations.    Detailed  presentations  of  the 
data  arc  found  in  a  companion  book  (see  Bushnell,  1973). 
/uithor  claims  tnat  community  colleges  must  place  more 
oin.^hasis  on  non-transfer  students. 

Houlc,  Cyril  0.     "rodcral  Policies  Concerning  Adult  Education." 
School  Kcview,  LXXVI  (June,  1968),  166-189. 


Tiu.  aa thor  examines  past  federal  policies  for  adult 
education,  and  then  shows  how  these  policies  seem  to 
uc  ranging,  to  allow  greater  diversity  of  purpose, 
mo.-.:  coordination,  initiation,  and  control  at  the  fedarc^i 
ievol,  and  greater  diversity  of  adult  education  institu- 
tions whicn  receive  federal  support. 

Aiiowles,  Malcolm  6.     The  Adult  Education  Movement  in  the  United 
States.    :^^Jw  YoW:    Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1962. 
Pp.  335. 

Caaptcr  3  deals  with  the  growth  of  coordinative  organiza- 
cions  m  ^ioqmonts  of  adult  education.    Chapter  7  deals 
v/ith  ti\c  c.iaracteriotics  and  dynamics  of  the  field  of 
adult  education.    Knowloo  presents  forces  favoring  and 

g.:';:g.-:  .z:.,  thu  joordinatio.x  of  adult  education,  and  concladec 
tacit  the  forces  ar^  nearly  balanced,  with  a  slight 
i.ondor.cy  tcw..rd3  the  v.oakening  of  the  opposing  forces 
^:\J.  u/.o  J :.jc:igtr»ing  of  the  favorable  forces. 

i-iv.i--  ''So:..o  ^^.j^rvations  on  the  Status  of  Aduit 

i-on  ^.1  L.S.  'a.caay."    Adult  Education/  XVI 

oa.T...-er,  j.9u:.},  23i}-24o. 

1.1  a  ..o,- l^.u.  .a  or.  tau  "Study  of  Adult  LducatJo:*"  dor.i.. 
■ —  o.^'ice  of  Lducaticn,  the  author  coroTiunLs' 

1  \""cr.v.atixjn  m  -Lhc  fitild  of  adult  educatio"  , 
of  t.ic  trends  and  needs  of  adult  educaLu.:. 
...or  .-soe..  aault  (..-cuj  ition  moving  away  from  its  omphabic 
.  .  m.dic    i/.d  lii-ji.cr  ciaoiej. 

 •/  iixjuor/  of  t:i;e  Caiifc^.tia  Public  Jiniv.,  ■ 

V-.-.     -::  oGUt:iern  •-■alifor.-.-ui,  .     l'i  .  730. 

L.u.,^'.  -J--:   .1  r-jviev/  of   le  .iolation,  ira>       i  ,i...ial  r-ccira^  . 
.-...a    ..         .•/ritiCvin  .v.acer-.il,  -cue  autnor  ..raced  the 


•       .       /C  , ;  :.\/es  r^iis  jiit  tcnda-.w-ies 
I- .  ...     ...;.y^.tj  oi  c.tC:  j-.nii.r  rjoliogo  by 

O  ^'.i.   _;".v         I  _.  J  xoa  j  •_-...."iardi^ ,  caarvjinvj  tuition,  a. id 
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curtail  in' J  tlio  non-transfer  functions  of  the  college, 
such  as  community  service  and  vocational  education. 
Moves  in  this  direction  would  weaken  the  junior  college. 
Tae  federal  government  would  sponsor  educational 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  in  alternate  institutions, 
ro^ultir..j  in  a  net  loss  in  status,  enrollment,  and 
financial  support  for  the  junior  college. 


KST  copy  WiUUBlE 

Locji  slat  ion 

uorlaiid,  James  H.     "The  Jmpact  of  Legislation  on  Adult  iiduca- 
Lion"  in  Administration  of  Continuing  Education,  oditod 
uy  Nathan  C.  Shaw.    Wasnington,  D.C.:  National 
dissociation  or  Puolic  School  Adult  Educators,  1963. 
Pp.  118-135. 

A  review  of  federal  legislation  in  tlie  1960 's  affecting 
aaulc' uJucation.    Tne  author  explains  the  impact  of 
individual  acts  and  some  of  the  problems  left  unmet 
uy  existing  legislation. 

t 

uraper,  Williaia  li.     "A  Survey  of  Federal  Legislative  Influence 
on  Paijlic  School  District  Adult  Education  in  Michigan." 
Unpublished  Ph. J.  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University, 
1967.     Pp.  262. 

^Questionnaires  were  sent  to  185  public  school  adult 
education  administrators  in  federally-  and  non-federal ly 
funded  districts  in  Miciiigan.     On  the  basis  of  the 
replies  it  was  found  that  federal  legislation  on  adult 
education  resulted  in  increases  in 

1)  expenditure  of  local  tax  funds  for  adult  education  .n 
27  per  cent  of  the  districts  with  adult  education 
programs  in  Michigan; 

2)  the  number  of  adult  education  administrators  employed 
in  20  per  cent  of  these  districts; 

3)  the  employment  of  teacners  trained  to  teach  adults 
in  20  per  cent  of  these  districts;  and 

4)  tiic  total  number  of  adult  education  courses  offereu  -n 
40  per  cent  of  those  districts. 

Educatio::  Commit:^ ion  of  tne  States.     "Community  and  Junior 

Coliccjeo  i.:;  Perspective."    Denver,  1971.     Pp.  4.  ERIC: 
.•^u  050  6  j  6  . 

Presents    ;  general  polxcy  statement  on  a  number  of,  ihsuc^: , 
1  ud_nc;  .."eaeral  ascistance,  also  outiinos  tiie  princ^.  ilo:^ 
or  fodera^  _;id  statu  action  relating  to  community  junior 

O  a.  X       ^  V^*  ^  « 

L^onala  "Lucjal  AopocLs  of  Public  School  Adult  liducaLion 

^.*:.Uijiio.ici;  Ph.D.  dissertation^  University  of  Wyoming^  xj72. 

*       l-j:/' :t.  ".o  rcmody  tiic  putciiwork  nature  of  chc  c.\ri..:,c 
ociucai. xon  lugai  traricworK,  the  au^nor  reviows  pas., 
^•..j  ;i.o*auiO:i  regard puoiic  ochool  adult  uducutioii 
UjeMin.ixng  1323),  and  roc*onmends  a  moui^^  adult  educatiOxi 


n 
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i'Uiit-r,  Luon  F.    'Statutory  Provisions  tor  labile  School  Adult 
Education  and  Their  Implementation."  Unpujjiished 
Pn.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Chicago,  1950.    Pp.  471. 

inciudiis  a  summary  of  the  provisions  for  public  school 
adult  education  in  each  state,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
evolution  of  adult  education  in  each  state  over  a  twenty 
yuar  period.     Concludes  that  except  in  the  areas  of 
vocaiiiDnal  and  rehabilitation  education  for  adults, 
caerL        no  systematic  provision  for  adult  education  in 
t'Mi  :;tatos.    Only  23  s»LatGS  had  even  a  part-time  person 
^.i  c.-.ar».je  of  adult  education.     Methods  of  apportionincj 
citate  aid  varied  widely  from  .>tate  to  ^itate.  Author 
conclaaes  tnat  while  some  states  have  shown  mark;2d  pro^ircj. 
in  pro.  -v..:-acj  adult  education,  there  would  be  greater 
..rocrji.,  if  the  leyislatu-ve  definition  of  adult  education 
rv  0X;-.anded,  and  greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  role 
ti\^  ;.yaolic  school  in  adult  education. 

>liwj.._ll,  .Nicholas  P.     "Six  Ye.:.rs  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
^.legislative  /tctivicy."    Adult  Leadership,  XVII 
(November,   1968),  20^-210,  255.  

•v  review  of  significant  kBE  legislation,  beginning  witn 
'-he  Adult  literacy  Bill   (which  did  not  pass)  in  1362. 

••a:  lai  Adviocry  Council  on  Adult  Educauioa.    Annual  Report. 

>;arch  1973.     Washington,  D.C.:     1973.     Pp.  41. 

:j:  the  cou:ici:^'s  reconriendati::nj   for .  lecjioiatiou  .^v 

■--.^lacvj  tae  Adui::  education  Act  wnicii  terminateci  June  , 
IjIZ.  ,iu.n  make  5  r.o  rccorr-mendation  as  to  which 

uULi.jnj  id  cajry  ojc  adulc  i-ciucation .  Each 

li,  lo  r-_ceivc'  a  .ja^e  v*-<int  or  5130,000  plus 
.  .  \:^-Lx^:\..il.  ar.Gunt:  Jete r:..inu-e  by  tiio  .v/jtiLer  of  adv^lLi.  in 
..^  ..-at-  riOZ  cooiiu^oincr  a  certificate  of  oeccndary 


»^  i  y  i 


^  ♦  /  - .     ^  V  ^  .  ^. . .      u  J-  -  r«CiU  Cci  u  c   /  -L  J  /  2  •     1  />  •  i  0  t  • 

:  -u^i.   ^J.^  r^  :io:u     T.^e  report.  rr.Lw.;  1-;^.-  lack  of 

-  -      "  '  ^         :.:icr.cy  to  coordiaato   :u.:..v:r;.2l  av:tivitics 

p.  w   la.     ;icwov-.,r,   t^^o  rorvort  .x0...s  nc^t  proviao 
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National  :i      io:\  tor  C.,  .  .-r..;  :.w.vjjLicn 

.Vaj»ii;.qLun^  u.C,:     Nat  ional  Ao'soc^.^Lion  ^or 
Continuing  and  Adult  Eau cation/  1973.     I'n.  132- 

A  :^LviLc-L»y-st-4 Lc  ^suiru^iary  of        re  ju:»iAWL  for  :tc;u  1 1 
.  vi  , nation.     Trio  dunmiary  is  L^rief,  b:il\.^ro:i^ntw  uae 
,**liqats  rrom  oacii  st:dte. 

i'        /  ..V  StaLo  onivurisiL  V  ,  vJoaL  ir.uiiivj  La.icaLj.Oi\  i:^ivl:-iion . 

.u:rax  .-.wTtio  i<elatinvj  to  Continuing  U.iucatiori  an.i 
L^orvicc  Activit  ioj . University  Park,  :":oO. 
.  EKIC:     Lu  OJi  ilti. 

A  lijLip.q  and  ori*-:f  aeSvjripLion  of:   jI  A.'cs     •        i  / 
wa        t\^iato  to  coniinuing  uducc*tiou  anvl  public      ;.v  i.C'. 
ic. :  vjL  t  xos  •     Oi,   u,he;50/  49  acts  spociricaxly     a  cx-c 
/a..!.,  for  .^;ach  programs,  and  33  do  noc  b[;ocj.f "  cr  v 
.4u:,Ajrizo  luadS/  but  seem  flexible  enough  to  Juppor-.: 
juca  programs* 

3Lrutacr.>/   rrcc;or.uCfi  K.     "ViU^  buvoiopinoat  ct  Cci.aTiU.ii -jy  v^aaio:; 
Coil,.'.,t,  L'j^ijiation  m  v.ne  United  SuaLxj^i  to  x96:,' 
Lii^jmbii.siiud  ?a,D.  dissertation,  Universit.y  of  Toxii:- , 
iUt3,     Pp.  3U8. 

:;c:^ tac  tr^aa  of        :  jl-it ion  frora  u  strict  ':.'.-f:.ii^  L 
x-..;i         V.O  urariSf.;r  priy-.T^.n,  to  toa,^y  *  j  l*^uislat  I'/.i 
a-.^ov/i;.v,  or  ovca  eacrouraaina  a  oonij,-^rc:aea.3ivo  j\x: v  :  . 
v/.^  aat.ivor  .ilso  duocrx^^ci^i  the  increasing  trciad  tc/.V'.L\.c. 
.:^;.pOi;L   ..."id  sta":.,  •..atrol, 

. —  ,     ..  ^       ...     .        v-^oiTuTi c Lsrc  i^w  iJ  j  ;cation  Ui.        .  : 

•■  *-  -   •  ■  •       ^    .w .  *    ,    ...  ■  *.  L  rr.  1. « •     W 1  ^  1*  1  a  ■ .  t  ^.'» , ,   i v .    •  i     'i^',^  v 
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w.S.  Comjrcas.    Library  of  Congress.     Federal  Educational 

Policies »  Programs  and  Proposals.    Part  III;  Analysis 
and  Classification  of  the  Programs,  by  Charles 
C'' J  a f  1 1  o ij.ium.     Washington,  D.C.:    Gove r nme nt  Printing 
Office,   1968.     Pp.  332. 

tarcc -volume  work  lists,  by  agency,  every  federal 
t  i-Cijran  i:el»jvant  to  education  in  the  United  States. 
V^'un\<j  I  discusseH  the  duties  of  each  of  the  federal 
.u;unci*.-i  in  rogara  to  education. 

.  .  r»^ii;j.     t\iulic  Law  92-318.    Education  /vntendmeats  of  107?. 

iitxc  I  -  Higher  Education.     Part  A  -  Community  Service 
a.id  continuing  Education  Programs. 

i'arL  o  -  injprcvement  of  Community  Colleges  and  Occuiation^.a 
:::ducr.:  .o.i,  Amendment  to  the  Title  X  of  the  Higher  Educa  .ion 
w     1  Jo  J  . 

..i-L  L      Auction  1071  of  Title  X  mandates  a  Bureau  of 
./ccuoational  and  Adult  Education.     This  is  an  unusual 
action  ;jy  Congress ,  reorganizing  a  sub-part  of  an 
oxocat^vo  department  and  creating  a  position  of 
:)eputy  ^oiTutiissioner  for  tlie  Bureau. 

V- .  J,  ■  ucpartment  o  :  Healtn,  Education  and  Welfare.     Office  c- 

:d uc a t i o n .     Adult  llducation  -  Biennial  Survey  of  Educai-on 

r.ue  ^u.:-      1934-36,  by  Maris  M.  Prof  fit.  Bulletin 
i-io .  2    1 1 J  o  ,  . 

i.  ^.ic-L.jd  the  broadoninq  scope  of  adult  education  in  tuc 
.J  .-.^.ii  an  v..niJaaois  or.  federally  assisted  proyi ^.t.j  . 

.-.»..:.-...  ■:r  or,    .ar      ....  a:id  Marfcorana,  S.V.     "The  Laws  Kc la t 
iii  ::.or  ::uac.-Lio:-.  m  the  Fifty  States:     January  1963- 
J  ■  ijC7."  ■-l-,:aringhou'=?''  fnr  Junior  Cciiocjc 

i..:^r:-....Lion,   Lob  Ang^.;.-^,  1970.     Pp.    3C.     EHIC:  ED  044  u / . 

...i  ..:    ;  w'ucii  stace'-i  lo-, 'is -at ion  during  the  3-yuar 
•    '-' • ,     n.i  de  scribes  patterns  which  cTaorqu  from  a  L;t;.:a  • 
—  .:  11  trends  limited  are  wae  eatai-ii.:.- 

-  •  ooordinating  boardi.-  ar.u  the  almost 

j . .  -.ra Li.^r.  ^f  t.ie  junior  cclic-jO  fror.;  a  ;  joriddr.- 
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BEST  OOfY  At MLABU 


Kicknan,  Marr.otte,  and  Lieske,  Gustave  K.     "The  Current  Status  of 
Community  Collego  Organization,  Control,  aucl  Support." 
"ir.  i  vf.Tsity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1069.     Pn.  26. 

.  ..ic:    i::;  ..32  04i. 

'  •.  ut-.d  »to  of  a  1  067  study,  which  presents  a  nationwide 

.cturc  ot  tho  f'rcjani nation,  control,  and  support  of 
-:'>.T-vun  wiy  coMoqcs.    Cosip.irison  of  thu  daca  of  tne  two 
.  ?.u<i:       rL-vo.ilod  that  tho  increase  in  the  number  of  junior 
.  :  r.  '.y  iv-     -iowino  down,  but  that  mere  locai  t;ov;.-;..; 

an  oppvosod  to  state  government:?,  aro  initijttiin; 
..  v    an:or  collcqos.     A  number  of  othr^r  changoe.i  are  aiso 
norod.     rio  r^pecific  mention  is  made  of  adulc  education  An 
corar.u .  •  u  y  colleges, 

::t»d.M  .  :-.      V         i,. ,   and  Clark,  (.i-jorge  W.     state      vr,  i    o - .r; ; ; ■^ r. c ■ 
:  •V-..r\:rn:a  Junior  Colleq.?3.     Berkeley:     Center  f.or 
:;ot;tjitr.rv.  and  Dovoiopment  in  Higher  Education,  1966.     pp.  100 

.'•    itudy  of  t!v:  advisaM'ity  of  estahli Ah Ir-.'j  a  ;-;tatc-  '.'OcTrcl 
for   ;ur.v)r      - 1. -q.-s ,    ind  tho  nature  of  the;  ;..:^rd  r^hi.>uld  it 
be  c;-tar»i  uir.fCt .     Oatu  coi.. listed  of  opinion  surveys  cf 
mt.-ir  \:tod  porsonnel,  studios  of  legislation,  and  a  otudy 
c'Dvc-riiance  boards  in  other  states.     In  a  brief  ;.;ec"irn 
or    t.iu^t   T.'.l  v.-^cational  education,  tne  roi^-ort  reco-j-^'i.'.ds 
'.r.o.  -r?^...  ..  LPi-.n.T. c  of  a  3po<:iai  a*.Toncy  w-ith  v/hich  the  -.xir.xcr 
jr:'.  eij.)  .  ;.ard  could  cor.r.ract  for  adult  and  vocational  scrvic 
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Kichardson,  Richard  C;  blocker,  Clyde  E.;  and  Bender, 
Louis  W.    Governance  for  the  Two-Year  College* 
Knqiewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:    Prentice-Hall,  1972. 

P:.>.  245. 

Viic  i;ooK  deals  primarily  with  the  internal  governance 
oc  Lwo-yoar  colleges.    Throe  chapters  deal  with  national, 
ucats,-.  and  local  influences  (including  state  and  local 
.joardij  of  control).    The  autnors  make  a  distinction 
u'.  z\y.\:  .Ti  ti.'j  adr.inis  tratlon  of  a  college   (i.e.,  the 

:  -ivoly  anort-term  running  of  the  affairs  of  the 
coi^j-ju)  ,  and  tne  governance  of  a  collage  (i.e., 
-ho  sotting  of  norir.s  and  goals  and  policies  of  the 
coliocjo)  .     They  urge  a  participatory  model,  in  whicn 
.ituaon' /  faculty,  and  administration  all  work  together 
to  fJ.r..i  ooiutions  to  issues  of  joint  concern. 
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Art  i^nilatinn  .i.-ui  Cot.-.;:. 


BEST  copy  miABU 


aodor,  Harola  W.,  III.     "Community  LinKu.jcs        wx..)j!i  Public  School 
/vault  Basic  Education  Progreims:    A  Study  of  Co~Sponsorshi  u 
riii  i.ao  Lw  -  of  .:or.\iaui.i  •..•/  Li.Usoa  P  irsc-m..'.  .  "     oa  vablionca* 
t'ii.J.  ditoiiurtuLion,  Columbia  University,  1072.     Po.  189. 

:  i-uuents  a  study  of  ABE  nro<rrams  which  work^'u  cooptirativoly  with 
..•v^.-Tianity  auciicios.     pisoussjes  the  cosiuii  and  advantaycii  o: 
•....tau^.:a.;in.;r  sucn  linkagcii .     Primary  ben^-f x i-.sj  to  the  ABK  program 
-;::o  .    . a.;:  enrolling  and  retaining  studonLj  from  the;  specific 
V  ..v-.i.    population,  reaucin.r  costs,  and  provi.tiny  services 
oupooTLivj  of  classroom  ii;»traction.     i'rira.:rv  coats  a^-o 
roduced  autonony  ar.d  time  required  to  mainr.air.  thci  lini;ctq..: . 
Vnu  ov..;;-.,    ti;  Lo  tnc  community  agoncicii  includca  more  wifficiont 
J.ulii  I .  .-.u/.t.  o:  tat  mission  of  the  agency. 


Hgul 


"'I'ae  Co-ordinai-ion  of  Public  /..iUxt  i-vju.:  i-^.:.n  .Jit  'inc 
wni..ubiiahed  i-n.D.  aisscr  i.at.io:; ,  iT.iverfsity  ot 


cV.^oavjo,  1940.     Pp.  237. 

Jtudy  c:.  tiiv^^A^,  programs  and  acjuntrioi.  .;v:ate  rfov.-.-irn- 

r;«-nt  otrucu.iral  craani.:a;ion  ir.  crdcr  l  .  'li.; jjv:..  i.C  coordina* 
Cion  of  Ai:  proqrar»3  can  ^a  jrfectoa  withii-;  ci:a  jir.Joont  state 
structure.     Coordination  is  defined  by  an  outli.v-  on  theoreti- 
cal principles.     :[e  conclud:.,  that  coo.di iiaLicr-  cf  Ai:  :.s 
part  o-  3t.itc;-v;j.cie  co-oraination  and  ma.s.ao  rccon-uucncir. tion::-* 
for  furtaar  coorai-nation. 


: . ;    Gel  473. 
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Mieiai,  Joim  A.    Conflict  or  Accommodation?    The  Need  for  Articula- 

txon  Uctwuon  the  Adult  Evening  School  and  the  Community  Coiieao." 
Continuous  Learning.    IX  (January,  1970),  31-33. 

Presents  a  case  for  cooperation  between  evening  schools  and 
co..ur.u;ixty  collocjo.s  in  adult  education  offerings.    If  the 
mjtitutions  remain  in  conflict,  the  community  colleges  will 
tund  to  overpower,  and  hence  weaken,  the  public  school  program; 
or  offer  courses  which  could  be  handled  more  effectively  by 
the  public  school.    In  either  event,  the  community  is  the  loser. 

'i'irx..n.  Joo  H.,  and  Harrison,  M.  Mattie.    Adult  Basic  and  ConniniHnc 
^l4£ ^tiun  tnrouqh  Oklahoma  Learning  CiHtelFs:    Oklahoma  City: 
-v.  .aaor.a  Statu  Department  of  Education,  1570.    Pd  75 
t-'RIC:     ED    048  570. 

vJuidclLr..>.i  for  administrators  and  teachers  in  the  Oklahoma 
^aui.-  ^c.»..;ing  Centers.    Topics  covered  include  State  and 
i-cuoral  regulations,  establishing  a  program,  financing,  ABE 
programs,  guidance,  and  counseling  services.    The  authors 
,.::.^3ar.t  a  construct  for  in^eraction  among  adult  education 
agencies,  coordinated  at  tiie  state  level  by  the  state  adult 
ecucation  associationand  at  the  local  level  by  the  public 
sciiooi  learning  centers. 
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Delivery  Syatoms 

l»ubl  ic  Schools 

wortwright,  K.  W. ,  and  Dorland,  J.  R.     "In  1-2-3  Order:    How  to 
Sot  Up  an  Adult  Education  Program."    American  School  Board 
Journal,  CLVI  (February,  1969),  19-22. 

Sucjgests  three  basic  principles  when  setting  up  an  adult* 
education  program:     local  control  by  board  of  education, 
public  financing,  and  balanced  program  offerings.  Authors 
give  practical  suggestions  for  meeting  these  principles, 
only  very  general  mention  is  given  to  coordinating  the 
program  with  other  adult  programs  in  the  area. 

crossland,  k.  J.     "Two  or  More  'Nudges'  for  Adult  Basic  Education." 
Michigan  Education  Journal,  XLIV  (September,  1966),  18-19. 

Uiscuasoa  the  recruitment  of  ABE  students,  and  the  benefits 
of  centralized  vs.  decentralized  classes:    the  ability  to 
use  special  teaching  devices  and  team  teaching,  which  would 
be  too  expensive  in  decentralized  clashes,  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  atiqma  of  holding  classes  in  the  local  elementary 
ischool . 

Dor land,  James  R.,  and  Baber,  Gaye  M. ,  comps.    Public  School  Adult 
Kdueation  Program  Study.  Washington,  U.C.:  National 
Association  for  Public  School  Adult  Education,  1967.     Pp.  31. 
E.aCi     ED  022  982. 

Includes  statistics  on  enrollment,  salary,  in-service  train- 
inq,  etc.,  for  338  schools  in  large  districts  with  adult 
education  programs.     Only  41.1%  of  the  districts  had 
full-time  cidult  oducat-ion  directors. 

Graff,  Orir.  b.;  and  Edwards,  Funson.     "Trends  in  Public  School 

Adult  Education."    Adult  Education,  IX  (Autumn,  1958),  «-ll. 

l'V'ji\  a  review  of  the  literature  and  a  survt.^y  of  108  adult 
school  director:;  the  authors  identify  major  trends  in  public 
school  adult  education.     The  public  school  is  seen  as  the 
major  agonoy  responsiLle  ff)r  adult  education,  with  most  of 
tile  financial  support  coming  from  local  sources.     The  two 
major  treu'ls  were  simply  the  estal.)lisl'.ment  of  an  adult 
education  department  and  tae  desicjnation  of  an  adult  school 
director . 

jtiinntone,  John  W.C. ,  and  Kivera,  Ramon  J.     Volunteers  for  Learning; 
A  Study  of  r.he  Educational  Pursuits  ot  American  Adults. 
Chica-io:  Ai  line,   1965  .     P[     f)2A , 

Pcrh.!:      the  most  comprehensive  .-survey  of  adult  education 
uff'jriiijs  and  students  ever  r.adu  in  any  country.     The  data 
of  '.he  r.urvey  show  ♦  Ixat  adult  basic  education  constitutes: 
t  nLnin;il  portion  of  adult  education  in  Lhe  U.S.,  less  than 
;;e  per  cc:;'^  .     The   jurvey    ilso  reports  on  sponsorship  of 
various  typos  of  ad-ilt  •••■i  icatiou  by  different  institutions. 
• 'V  M  r.atcly ,  the  repoi     does  not  separate  junior  coiloq-^s 
O  four   ••    .r  i-...r.Ltati'.  as  ir^  reporting  this  data. 
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KitK,  William  u.     "An  Analysis  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in 

Missouri."    Unpublished  Ed.D.  Thesis,  Arkansas  Univeraity, 
1968.  Pp.  iOb. 

Studios  the  expenditure  of  Federal  runds  in  Missouri  under 
tiic  Adult  Liducation  Act  of  1966,  involvement  by  state 
agonciotf  in  ABE  programs,  and  characteristics  of  the  adult 
students . 

Jikc,  i<ot/crt  A.,  and  Warren,  Virginia  B.,  eds .    It  Can  Be  Done; 
t^racr.ical  Suggestions  for  Building  an  Adult"^Edu cation 
Program  That  Has  Impact.    National  Association  for  Pub lie 
.  jaooi  Adult  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1964.  Pp.  60. 
£R1C:     Eb  024  914. 

A  manual  of  suggestions  for  setting  up  new  public  school 
adult  education  programs  and  enriching  existing  programs. 
Looai  control  and  tax  support  are  considered  essential. 

.'la.*..,    .•.•.u-<;  -  C.     "The  Uevelopment  of  Public  School  Ad.lt  Education. 
Public  School  Adult  Education:    A  Guide  for  Administrators , 
iiovised  Edition.    Edited  by  John  H.  Thatcher.    Washington , 
J.C.;  National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult  Educators, 
1963.     i^p.  1-15. 

A  history  of  public  school  adult  education  from  colonial 
times  to  1962.     The  author  discusses  the  influence  of 
J La to  and  iederal  aid  on  the  development  of  public  school 
aduic  education. 

.:<jota,  iwouis  a.  ,  Jr.     "Trie  Dcvelopmenw  of  General  Adult  Education 
ur.d-'r  Li;.-  liini.Tiu.Ti  Foundation  Program."    Unpublished  Ed.D. 
dis.;orLa.  i«>n ,  {'iorida  State  University,  1965.    Pp.  368. 

A  jtudi'        u.     dcvolopmer^t ,  organi;jatio-i ,  and  scope  or  the 
J^r.urax  Aduif.  iJducatior*  Xerogram  from  1947-43  to  1961-62. 

— *..-;;/,  .J         .  /  and  LeTarte,  Clyde.     Community  Lduoation:  From 
'Jr^£-^''"'  'v--'  Procj-'aa.     .^lidland,  Michigan:  Pendell,  1975. 
-VT."" 

..  ;    1.;:...,;.^    .  ::  ..-.vj    ......  process  of  corrjnunity  education  and 

-i--      -       '        •  •■r.i:r,  t.-.rough  whi..-v    thib  procusy  r.ay 

■".  '.uui'-  cciucition  is  one  oz   tuc  raajor  prograiaij 

.. J-; ^     _  . .     ,  ..u-  auciior^".  look  .:^.o.-»  adult  education  as  a 

'••  •  :  .-.volviri  )•  inciivi  .iuui  j  m  tr.u  cornnunitv .  Thcv 

r^r.d-.ii'j  an<'l  r-:cruiuncnt  of  st'.l'^ni.i  for  aduij 
•  :  i-Gvrra.T.o ,  anu  :3^.ro3s  the  import.a/.ce  of:  coordinating; 

.  :>  'y.-iir.w  oL:»jr'jd        various  conurunity  acjc/iCi-w3  anc 


o 
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National  i.'duo  t:  loi;  A:;r;ooiation.     "Adult  Education  Statistics/  1968-69. 
Washlnqtw..,  :).C.,  1U68, 

wtatirticai  information  on  adult  education  programs  in  school 

■       -.v,  with  .  nrollnents  over  6,000,     Includes  information 
on  enrol iir.or4ts    teachers,  and  wages. 

i.^i-ic-^al  ::.:-...r.itior»  Ar.i^v-iciation.     Division  of  .'.cult  Education  Service. 

o."  '■.tr.i.i  '  jblic  Sjnool  Adult  Education  Programs  of  tho 
_  '  ^:;d  ^'ta.'::' s ,    '.va s niugton,  D.C:    National  Education  Associati on 

 uOn-v.  id»>  :>arv(  y  of  adult  education  programs.  Presents 

1..:.;        nr.rclln-on ts ,  finance,  cooperation  with  other  com- 
munity ■  ii   nci»,  r,  o.rfcrinq  adult  education,  and  administration 
or    uiu;       ducat  ion  programs. 

r'urj-..-.* . ,     :  .  •  r.  i*.     flov/  to  Start  an  Adult  Education  Program, 
j^;:  >     (.::\:.-.  fo;-  gcnool  boards.    How  To  Series,  Book  i. 
rc:.r"       Cctnadian  Association  for  Adult  Education,  1967. 

.*.v  :il.;;  l.   froir  CVwM:,  Corbctt  House,  21-28  Sultan  Street, 

Toronto  t,  .')r.tario.  Pp.  24.   iiRIC:     J3D  015  407 

riio  h;r;doDo.-.  discusses  the  scope  cf  th«  Adult  Education  program 
:r.  ::anada,  thr^  planning,  orc-anizing  and  administration  of  .... 
tduit  education  program,   tr.o.  fir.<.ncing  of  such  a  program,  and 
•  .     coordination  of  day  c.r.d  .i/oning  programs.     I^.ere  is  a 
..cctiion  or.  richool  board  cocpcratic;-.  with  other  agencies. 


r.  .-jr.^r.  icy  i:.iucation:     Sone  Basic  Undcrouj.r.riin'^s .  " 

■  -^f^  ■  r. ?r...:ram,  rlmt,  Mchigan,  n.d.     x^p.  io" 

ju-..  ')-  ch-.-  ^Lr^xary  tarc;;^t  of  comr.ur.it/  ed-^^awior. 

  >r^:ant.  to  aid  adults  and  out-cf;-;:.-:hooi  yow-.:. 

:.:::r.,r.ri  r.iody ,   it  is  f»von  .T.oro  irr.pc.-',ant  to 
•  ■*•   •.■  . .-.vrov'.-  tho  If.-arning  experiences  of  children  ia 

..i:.::    ;■    •..•..'.^  iq:-.    .2   Or  l-i. 
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':orrkpton,  .i.   !.in;  ll.i  in.- 1  st<-«r,  Dennis  R.;  and  Spear,  Georgn.  "Some 
Trendy  in  CommuniLy  Services  Programs  in  Conununity  Colleges 
in  the  United  States:    A  Quantitative  Assessment  and  Some 
QUdlitativo  Views."  1970.     Pp.  53.     ERIC:     ED  043  322, 

u*.  .mtj.s  the  "arr  .  :.t  status  and  potential  directions  of 
coiiununity- junior  colleges  community  services  programs, 
us-..r  ddLa  collected  from  301  community  colleges.  Among 
the  t-rends  Listed  were  the  development  of  more  programs  for 
di.:;  idvantaqod  students  and  coordination  with  other  agencies 
t:c>  u'/o:  '   i-Jpli cation. 

nruqi.is;;.     :  ;  .u.r.  A.,    'i*.     "Status  of  Non-Credit  Adult  Education 
r.  t,      .:ommunity  Colleges  of  the  North  Central  Accrediting 
^.  -on."    Unpublished  Ed.D.  dissertation,  University  of 
Xi«nouri  -  Columbia,   1971.     Pp.  101. 

Ba. :-ail  a  survey  of  non-credit  adult  courses,  teachers,  and 
.I'".:.  ..i..r.rAto:.-;'.  Data  were  provided  by  23  metropolitan  and  71 
.    : -.•..  trofol  i  tan  colleges.    Covers  such  topics  as  funding, 

V  ccurso  offerings  arc  determined,  the  use  of  advisory 
.jr;ranitt(.'es,  and  coordination  with  other  educational  agencies 
offering  3.n:lar  courses. 

:\.-.stino,  Arnond  J.     "A  Study  of  Community  Services  in  the  Community 
roiU'cu's  of  Atate  University  of  New  York."    Unpublished  Ed.D. 
G ..  -  -ertdtlon,  Syracuse  University,  1967.    Pp.  149. 

.  .......  ...    trie  cc.  J.-.:  tr-.ent  of  each  of  the  community  colleges  to 

r:r  -  communltv  s.irvices,  the  extent  to  which  each  does 

connur.it  -  .sorvicjs,  and  the  factors  affecting  the 
.:  r,-'.ur.   .  /      rvicc-  progran.     Author  concludes  that  community 
•  ■■'■^'^  accepted  as  a  major  educational  objective 

•.   co:..-  ^:      •  colleges  and  that  the  services  which  are 
:  .ii'i:  .rir.uri.iy  those  designed  for  the  cultural  enrich  • 

r  r. :  of  t:.c   ■-•orr.unity . 

•   ■  >;    >\unit-.v  Dimension  of  the  Community 

.'.  •  •  :  :-v-iOci  Cliffs,       J.  :     Prentice-IIall,  1969. 

'  ^ron  visit-s  or  ci)rr«.  Fpondcnce  with 

.: ;otf- ,  the  author  <.x.;iT.ines  uh.: 
3orvi.C'-  functions,   t,io  current  objtjc- 
.     in-. ,  and  probii^ms  of  cor.-tTA unity  service 
:     r..:;  vit/.  r.  pred a  ct  io.*.  ^  f    ,ovon  futur-.: 

J..:-:'/  i.orvi.cc3  ^f^ercd  by  cGrr*uni  ty  coilcgc-G. 

;'. .  o  C  'rj.-.un  .  ;.y  i-.e r. owa  1      .  i  .  • .,- .  "     ^     ub  i 1 1 . . ca 
•I         -V.riT.ur. i ty  CoHo^jo,   Lir.croft.,  :;ew  .-'orsey,  ■')71. 
■••         0  71  OmO. 
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BEST  con  WIUUBLE 


iiariuciuT,  ;.rvia  I..     "Conununity  Coilegei»«"    Handbook  of  Adult 

LUucatxo.. .     i,diLcd  by  Kobert  M.  Smith,  George  F,  Aker,  and 
j.  K.  Kidd.    l^uv/  York:    Macmillan,  1970.    Pp.  213-230. 

ladisLs  that  the  true  role  of  the  community  college  is  to 
LrOvJOiHo  an  into^^rai  paru  ot  the  conmunity.    Identifies  eight 
i.jsuoti  in  community  service,  including  coordination  with  other 
community  groui>s,  communication  with  the  target  groups,  and 
bu.^i)ort  from  all  areas  of  the  college. 

Johr.iiu:.,  ^jir.A.r  ii.     Inlands  of  Innovation  Expanding?    Changes  in  the 
•         --^t-y  Coli'MjcTi    Be ve r  1  y  Hi  1 1  s ,  Cal  1  f orni a . :  Glencoe  Pre s s , 
.'jv'j,     Pii,  352. 

x<u:.orLij  on  present  and  planned  innovations  in  over  250  com- 
munis/ v;ollo<jo3,  with  an  emphasis  on  innovations  in  instruc- 
L^u:. .    /.it:;ouqh  tne  autnor  deals  extensively  with  developmental 

j  ;  ...r.>;  IOC  low  achievers,  he  meUces  only  three  brief  references 
..;  •.rv-Timij  apccif ically  for  adults. 

MdrLorar.a,        v.     "I  rc  >iemb  in  Adult  Education  in  the  Junior  College." 
Janior  Collo^jo  ^jurnal,  XVIII  (November,  1947),  115-123. 

^1  a  r,...ilua  qauacionn^ir'^ ,  144  junior  colleges  with  adult 
v.-duca:.ion  programs  were  asked  to  rank  a  list  of  13  problems. 

a-t-icle  shov/ii  how  the  13  problems  were  ranked  by  different 
:,y,;oii  of  junior  colleges.    The  major  problems  were  developing 
cri.Lcria  Cor  d-^iturmining  the  need  for  courses,  ob'aining 
instructional  ;itaff,  determining  the  scope  of  the  program, 
ar.d  finaacm^-;  the  program. 

-.artcr^:-..t .  .  .     .     '.iLatus  of  Adulw  Education  in  Junior  Collogos." 
'i.-.-.cr  ; cj J  Journal ,  XVIII   (February,  1948),  322-33i. 


-  •..iv.^..n^.       rfsjr.L  to  all  648  puoiic  and  private  U.S.  junior 

r  .Cw-Vc.:;  337  r--^tjlios.     Or   these,  144  offorea  r^auxw 

.  .w   :  .'  y.ost  oi  thctjc;  proqrv.;ns  vo:*:e  recenL  in 

>-■-  ^ui;  Cent  offered  courses  pre;A.r:-t.jry  -o  aicTiOr 

_d.:"i-iv.;   .  '.>u.!jt,  offered  courses  ::or.pr<.-^ar.tiory  to  hiqhcr 

.v.-c^ ,  v^ar tic-Larly  in  the  vocational  a^rt-i.^s. 

..   ,  J-il-jj:y,  L-a.le.     Brc  iriir.g  th\j^  Aocc^ss  Barr  i.<.;rs ; 


■>  y  t  tr.at  r.oi3t  5it:itei.-  ;,>-errnii  or  oncouratjc 

.       ""J- L  .  • -c.'i  t  i.nuin<,-  or  d-^vo  iopmor.  ua.. 

.  .  .   .    I  .......  -/Q-.LA.i,     Z':.cy  diSCUiJ-  son*-  c: 
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Quoationnaires  returned  by  192  of  the  jOO  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  Community  Services  provide  data  on  their 
perceptions  oC  the  nature,  purpose,  and  functions  of  the 
community  college,  the  definition  of  community  service,  and 
community  need,  and  the  key  elements  of  a  comirunity  service 
program. 

My  ran,  ckinder  A.    Community  Services  in  the  Community  College* 

Washington,  DTcTl    American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1969. 
Pp.  60. 

i'roocntis  ci  ..i::onomy  of  community  services,  with  three  main 
divisio.  if -development  functions,  community  development 

.     •  .ionj,  and  program  development  functions. 

:Jat_.:  .      iiducatioR  Association.    Division  of  Adult  Education  Service. 
>v  Study  of  Urxjgn  Public  School  Adult  Education  Programs  of 
tno  United  States^    Washington ,  0 . C. :    National  Education 
Association,  1952.     Pp.  171. 

Prctic-nts  iniormation  on  the  extent  of  the  interest  and  parti- 
cipation in  adult  education  of  the  366  junior  colleges  included 
in' tiio  study.     (Ver  3/4  of  the  colleges  included  adult  education 
in  their  catalogues.    Most  of  the  programs  were  new. 

r.ouocho,  John  E.     "Adult  Education  in  the  Junior  College."  Junior 
CollQtje  Research  Review,  III  (November,  1968).    Pp.  4. 
EiUC:     'iHD     025  240. 

;•  review  of  seven  documents  in  the  .^RIC  Clearinghouse  for 
^\-riior  College  Information  which  indicate  the  growing  interest 
^r.  Al:.     Some  inp locations  for  the  future  are  discussed,  parti- 
cularly ^h.c.   .ocd  for  coordination  with  employers  and  the  problems 

cj:.  .ifictition  of  teachers  for  adults.  Ke  concludes  that 
.lo  Ju^-cial  training,  beyond  a  rerjuiar  teaching  certificate, 
io  :iCoa«jd  for  adult  education  instructor. 

.•:.:-.:  aj'iv  r ,  ./dyne  L.     "Significant  Research  in  Junior  College  Adult 
L:*uc-i:-ion. "    Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  n.  d. 
12.  (mimeographed) 

-..v -ov;  of  r.:i<_  xiterature  concerning  adult  education  in  junior 
„         ...  :       wniteci  States,  particularly  in  Florida.  The 
_  .-/i.-.  V  c.c.ii..    .   -li  thr.,-.  .;ue:itions:     To  v/hat  extent  are  junior 
•oil. i-jj  lul: -:L.:.iri>ir  their  adult  education  obligation?  What 
:  :  .  .  .-rb    ir^  ajoociated  with  the  fulfillment  of  this  obligation? 
..  ,v.  arc  aon-comiriittal  attitudes  toward  Junior  Colleqc 

.*...;..:.•.-  iidu cation  voiced  by  ijome  inf luentiais?    The  author 

jj.udc::  aJult  education  enjoys  only  marginal  atatu-.  J.n 

junior  -•oi^i.c-'jos ,  and  only  by  aecurina  the  commitment  of 
^  core  of  i.ii  luentiais  can  this  be  chanc/od. 

ow'...-.  ^rt  : ,   -.eor.ard  J.     ".iJult  education  m  Selected  C .  JKunity  Colleges 

.•    ;•.  •;    •  ;    ;  -.y   •;■  "    ■  ;•»•/  ••'or:--:           S  •  •  irA  Co::t:rol  7vcrord- 

t.4'w  .:c:'sM3  ar.u        Ai_i;;oruua  by  'Joiit^jc  Officials." 

l:-..luw:.^:>iie'i  diosertatxon ,  Syracuse  university,  1966.  Pp.  194 

ERIC 
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StiuUea  the  linancin^j  and  control  of  tho  educational  oro- 
graris  for  part-time  students  in  13  New  York  State  Community 
Colleges.    Data  were  collected  through  interviews  with 
aanu;ii:.traLor^  o:'  the  colleges  and  oxamination  of  the 
college  records.     Tho  evening  program  was  seen  as  an 
income -producing  appendage  of  the  regular  college  program 
by  most  collccfo  administrators,  since  tuition  charges 
vxonorally  oxcocued  program  costs. 

Wait:,,  ...ariivn.     "Ivy  in  the  Ghetto."    American  Education,  V 
{Liccemjjcr,  VJ\j6)  ,  26-28. 

looser iues  oxporimental  adult  basic  caucation  programs  in 
four  urban  community  colleges.    Author  claims  that 
co...munity  colleges  are  better  equipped  to  offer  ABE  than 

schools  because  students  prefer  to  go  to  an 
in&.itution  which  serves  mature  people,  and  the  colleges 
navo  a  shorter  lead  time  needed  to  prepare  a  course. 


.'•'ixod 

Adams,  Liov.oy  /vilon.     "Kcview  and  Synthesis  of  Research  Concerning 
AJv.it  Vocational  and  Technical  Education."    Ohio  State 
o:iiVcrjity,  Columbus,  1972.     ERIC:     ED  064  469. 

A  r^v-...,v  OL  tho  litr^raturc,  with  spr^icial  attention  to  the 
rolo  jf  paolic  secondary  schools  and  community  colleges  in 

•  .'o.;tributincj  ;.D  adult  vocational  and  technical  education. 

.ai  3octio.i.  on  advisory  committees  ar.d  the  facilitation 
oi  .j.*-„lt  laarn-i  nq.     /"Lv.or..?  .he  author's  conclusions  is  that 
-I  o;-o^  ;- ....ratio.-,  jf  adv  I-    ;a  ..:ation  iaoncies  v;ill  lead  to 
.-.•.cruajLid  articulatxun  -;>,cween  the  agencies  in  the  future. 

\       liO-iiiC    ...  ..^L  C.     C^C::p.    ..idu cation;     Contributions  to  Lconomic 

•     -vjw  Ycr;^.  ~  ":>raeaer,  1973.     Pp.  254"! 

^-'^  .^ori-t    .o  quaatify  onroil:;ic:it.s     i.  v-».-louo 

^'^  '  .-l.  -education  arid  to      -.-.liTi.i cc  ^  iv„ir  contri- 

■  "     -  -io.:.:.c  •  jj.'ov; ui. .     Ii:  th-.  urocoso,  the  author 

-      ■  -        ■  ro-/_.j-.</   of.   tr.  .■    crro'.VL:;  OZ  aci'.ilL 

-   ••  -'o.:- At.: onal       ico Lion  ,  and  oLhcr  foriViJ  at 

-i-     .iuv;jt-.u.-.  froni  iyOj  to  x970. 

i  J. »od  ?i-..L.  diSiij  i  tation  ,  Floridu 

•  ■  -  /-rji-cy,   IvVl.  Pp. 

v.-    ':...<.,■  c,:-o-j^'--.;v.o  ^r.  iif..^ . v. cy  c  .....    .c:o:i  ir.  ,.^o 

.  *- . 
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S.inctis,  Vincont.     "ABE  Statistics:    Wnat  You  See  is  What  You 
Got,  MayU;."    Adult  Leadership,  XIX  (April,  1971),  345-46, 

The  author  contends  that  the  only  major  source  of  ABE 
statistics  -  Adult  Basic  Education  Statistics:  Student 

IltajE£  Data  -  leaves  out  much  relevant  data  and  presents 
data  m  an  Inetficient  Wiiy.     This  increases  the  difficulty 
of  accurately  describing  ABE  programs. 

Nationaj.  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education.    Annual  Report, 
March,  1973.    Washington,  D.  C:  1973,    Pp.  41. 

/\:  ;  e:*a.i.x  A  ijroticntii  statistical  tables,  by  state,  race, 
a...;  a.  .,  of  participation  in  adult  education  and  ABE 

^jroyraras . 

J.  Aiaii;  Griffith,  William  S.,-  et  al.    Adult  and  Continu- 
^IL   j-'duc-^Lion.     Special  Study  Number  5  of  the  National 
wdujaLiw*;.  Finance  Project.     Chicago:  Midwest  Administration 
V-  ...t.er,  University  of  Chicago,  1970,    Pp.  209.  ERIC: 
047  230. 

Chapter  one  (jivos  an  overview  of  the  history  and  development 
of  adult  education,  particularly  in  the  public  schools.  They 
argue  that  federal  aid  has  influenced  adult  education  in 
puijlic  school:*  more  than  state  aid  has,  and  that  public 
school  adult  education  is  becoming  increasingly  professional. 

.^i^partiricnt  of  iloaith,  Education,  and  Welfare.     Office  of 
Education.     National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 
Adilt  Basic  liducation  i^rocjram  Statistics.     Students  and 
A ^Jj-.     •  : j_i2.^ 0  -  June  30,  1970  ,  and  Summary  of 
V^^Jtr:  oy  Nicholas  A.  Osso.    Washington,  D.C.  :" 

\->v..>r;u..c;:;t  PrTatinq  Office,  1971.     Pp.  52. 

:.rci  in  a  j...rica  of  annual  reports  on  federal  ABI:; 
p- J.  -  r.j.  ,nts  comparative  statistics  on  enrolir.ienL , 

.1   Ad^^-j.  J.,  .r  icLoristics ,  completions,  separations,  teachers, 

:j3L-oon  r  ..i-jiliuies ,  ana  inservice  training  tor  a  5-year 
_'criod . 

,     .   .  ...  *rt.--v.  ■.  .        lioait;:,  L'ducation,  and  Welfare.     Of^'ice  of 

 :  i-.^-..:.ti  C-ntor  for  Educat.icr.al  Stati->wic^. 

-„.  V- .:- *■. • '.  '.Li': .  • . . •"•-^u-^t  i-..du cat ion ,   I'J 6j)       Initial  Kuport , 

..v^         !..  o-Los .     Wasnington,  L).C~.       Governnent  Printing 

...uionwidu  ijurvey  Oi.  oarci  ^it-atio.-  l::  adui:. 

.   .aHu  uao  m^ititutional  scarce..;  of  adult 
.  ..i«:ed  by  :.ar  ti-oipants  . 

•jraJ.iy  i'aiu ;  :a 
':> .  \~ok  Co  r  j'  . i  1 1  o n , 


J ^.•-.o^a.v.^:....     c.]n,cLd.l  Projects  Section. 
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A  tiurvoy  oi.  Alili  programa  in  ton  atates.    The  report 
prc:3<^nts  information  on  student  characteristics, 
procrram  characteristics,  and  effects  on  the  students. 
.•jaor..j  t.i^  .Jurvcy's  findings  were  that  hard  core  elements 
of  the  target  population  were  not  being  reached  by  ABE 
programs,  and  that  ABE  did  not  significantly  affect  the 
onploymenL  of  students. 
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!  v.iluation 

t  -  Bo  no  t  i  t  Ana  I  y 

;>ar.;uy,  Stcvc  ^.     Co.st-Benof it  Analysis  and  Manpower  Programs. 
1     i ..  ,  Luw  ,    :.4  :*-.ac...V.".'  ttJ;     j.C.  Heath,   1972"!     Pp.  180. 

..xa;ni.iOJ  v  .c  ooiv.:>o:;vjatii  and  problems  of  coiit-benef it 
ir. .         .    .;.         maniiowor  area;  doiJcribos  ai^piications  to 
c        ..to.  uvljcation  u\  jucondary  and  poat-socondary  schools, 

  .L.onal  out-<)f-^cr;Oci  retraining  under  state  and 

. .;  ..it,  .v)r. ,  and  in  other  manpower  programs;  compares 
.•   .  ,.;    ...    •.  ,  :    fiUi..;..  toy  oaca;  and  discusses  the  contribution 
..'...1,.^..;  'v.  ..rociran:  evaluation.     Tiiouqh  coverage 
.  .  -...-a  :o  ranpowor  programs,  the  procedures  and  problems 

..i.;cw....  .  a  ..i>piv  to  ail  adult  education  cost-benefit  studies. 

liu:     ,   .     ^valuatmcj  the  Impact  of  iianpowor  Programs. 

:•:       ;  .ajaac^iusotts :     J.C.  Heath,  1972.     Pp.  280. 

.•^v.-  ..........  ..  oL  a  i'Jll  conlTerence  at  Ohio  State  University: 

w  and  oritiv.ue  of  procedures  for  evaluating 
^,   i..-..\.ud cross -i'ronrnin  comparison. 

;.o..-wiJG:"iOmiC  iiap-^"^  '^^  Liiesu  programs, 
^..•.pw.ct  on  education  a:;a  on  ti;e  community. 
.;otat- j.-.^  for  Somers  and  Stromsdorfcr  and  for  Mangum 

,^oio:i  woVLiij:     A  .Vegiu.: t:-d  iwctor  in  Cost- 
....         J.      ::viucatior4r.tl  '^ochnolo jy ,  XI     (Septenibcr ^ 


.      ......  ..uVoi,     i/io  aucnor  note^  Lh-ut  '/e  r.vuiDt 

r    ......c;       .;-.3-.oa  is  invo.Vw/:         a  .  J  do  ■** 


-    ....   •    ..  ,      /  •■• 
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Uaniion,  W.        ,  ..uA  Wcijbrod,  Burton  A.     Benefits ,  Costs, 
r-.r>ancG  of  l>ubl i c  Higher  Education:  Chicago: 
.•*arKham,  1969.  Pp. ill"! 

w:  tac  we tiiouoioijy  for  eatimatintj  the  benefits  and 
cost^  ot  hicjnor  education  base-d  on  California  data.  Costs 
■l\i^4:-:?}jglA^s  of  collocje  degree  in  terms  of  added  earnings." 

.  /laual  i;>jnefits      median  carningti  of  college  graduate 
•  •'^•^ciJ.an  for  HS  cjraduatc  minus  allowance  for  greater 

.y  .iiiJ  motivatLon  of  college  graduate  (25*)  times  years 
.1.-  .  :.:;n-oL4:ic,'  ictt,  equals  lifetime  additional  earnings, 
-.H^  at  D    <jivcs  present  value  vjf  individual  benefits. 
::::l:ir:i^^L^iJJ:^;.^^^^^     =  10;.  of  additional  earnings  for  state 
ana  xocal  taxe.s ,  18%  for  federal  taxes,  times  years  of  life 
^■:<i'QC'..x:,cv ,    (n-.xnu.;  allowance  for  out-migration  for  state 
x:\^  ■  equals  otate  and  local . and  federal  lifetime 

Ot:::  -  .  discounted  at  5%  gives  the  present  value  of  thuse 

^v;r;wfits.     Individual  costs;     Add  average  costs 
:or      .-jarw  of  tuition  and  fees,  foregone  earnings,  extra 
oi  roon,  ooard,  and  transportation.     State  and  local 
.vvoracje  4 -year  instructional  and  capital  costs  per 
oLuao:-._        :s  avc:r.Kje  4-year  wuition  and  fees. 

aarui;.,  L:.:.ar  and  Bora;.,  Micnael  E.     The  Economic  Benefits  and  Costs 
of^Hc::L-aininq.     i.exmcjton,  :4ass71     D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  

:.  :cur-y_.;i-  .  j.^^ i^on  c.r  a  wide  ran.je  of  retraining  courses 

^'^"1^'^^'-'  '^-^"^^^  -OS--- ..  :  iL  rat-ios,  net  present  value, 
*  -j-  crair.cuu,   uhe  government,  and 

eon  jiGtv-r.v:  inverse  relationship  between 
-l^;,;  .>•:   tne  c.:-.;.-so3  ar.d  uLei.-  durati.">n.  Th^ 

---  "  ^zt.  JO,...         t'-J-DCvO  !;OUij  "ji  ini^truction) 

-wiv.  »'e;.-: :  ^-..3  ar.d  ^  negative  invetat.tie  -',  cos*::  r^  "ar  - Le;..s 
.-  ..•ar-o.;r^:...a.c  ana  occupational  v-uarac .    r^si.ie;.- .    'l-,  tae 
lv-..i )  coarseo   (2Ci-i920  hours  of  mstr  ict: -^n)  .  che 
•/.^r.,-  or  noc-ative  ani  the  costs  wcix;  iooicive 

■  1..   linos--  every  uCmojraphic  catc^cry.' 


.         i-j...;<Lr.r      ::    one         .ivi;  .<;-.  j-v   .....   r^vii  vq:. 
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Nun;,  /viucrican  Ccnihiicnco  on  Cost-Benefit  Analysiu  ui  Manpower 
ioiiciow,  uuiv.  rwity  of  Wisconsin,  1969.    Cot; t- benefit 
Analysis  of  --.anpowor  Policies.     Edited  by  u'.  G.  Somers  and 
W.  D.  Wooa*".     Kingston,  Ontario:    Industrial  Relations 
C.'r.tiT,  C>Ui^i<niH  Jnivorsity,  1969.    pp.  272. 

A  «.\-.n\:.iiat.*o;i  oi  pa^^crj  .md  notes  on  discussion  prcjsontod 
.i„  l:...  cvK'i-creaoo,  dc-alincj  with  c-b  theory  and  applicatic  i. 
..ijcu..:jv:-  c-b  :iioasuremcnt.  problems  in  detail.    Points  out, 
:or  v.xanp:   .   txiat  comparison  with  a  control  group  is  a  more 
.icr'.irxzi,:  .'  .  »Juro  cf  earning  increases  due  to  training  than 
i..ctc  ri  ~.  :.  tw-r  compai-ison.     uitfcrcnccs  due  to  ability 

'    •  twioa  nu3t  uiso  be  taken  into  account  in  each  group. 
.      ...-.u  n  practice  of  inferring  effects  on  national  product 
,  .i   ;f:\.*ct:j  oa  earnings  is  in  some  doubt  because  of  vacuum 
ii     L  I..-. •'^•...•nt  ctfccts.    These  and  other  inconsistencies 
•.r.iKu-  -.—Li   i.-.uJysis  more  useful  for  improving  a  single  program 
t»;an  *  or  •     ,.aring  programs. 

i^oouu-vi       .  -  .         "i.v  iiuatmg  Basic  education  Progr<ims  for  Adults: 

....  ■*   o  .o  ;itu.ii  and  Methodological  Problems."    i'aper  presented 
.  "...v  .vciwiit.  i:;dacation  Research  Conferenc<-> ,  Chicago,  April  7, 

^iwvTa.iii^j^  .^roDiams  m  dotarmining  ABE  costs  and  benefits, 
_:;^ixnj    ^ur  types  of  research  designs  for  finding  earnings 
a -Lriijutaulo  to  the  traininvj: 

.   .  --^      ac;.^t^vc:;.t;nt  gaiu-^  during  training  as  equivalent 
....  1  t^roncu:3  m  v;ciucat:ionai  attainmcnL. 

'       '.-'ings  o/  tra^aoes  before  ana  after  tr^j^ning. 
_ ,  .  -    ^;  of  trainees  with  those  of  control 

J^...^  ir.:  ..;r:;^n7w»        t.-^a.nojo  witii  thusu  of  naccued  control 

:      '  .      .  :  .  .jl1.w.;.>  f  r •jqiontiy  U.K.'    ^  o  relate  cosl;^  -inJ 

!  .J.J.".?:  Vwiiuj  of  iu. -Tin  oconomic  gams 

r.    \.  l.l  o  Ji/C  jTiitio    o;;  caicuiato  the 
.  .  w.;..   -L^ncr-uerri       /us  umer.L . 

.V  •     ,         *    ...  ...1..  .       Ln;:abiii.  \  f  Jl..;-'.   .ii:^o^r tation  ^ 

*  n 

...     .  ......       ,  i'!; .    2    .>  . 

....   .       ...j.r.   r;:.*.:*^:      . .  *.  .     A  r:-. 

:      i  .L:ca*^io:;ai  u*-L-i-....r.. 


.•wi«;],  iiav.v:  "A  Critique  of  Cost-Benofit  Analyses  of  Training." 

Mv.>nt.hly  Labor  Review,  XC  (September,  1967),  45-51. 

uiscussos  somu  of  the  factors  which  reduce  the  validity  of 
-^i-.i^-inj:.;!  !!  viii.i I y i  of  training  programs,  including  non- 
random  selection  into  the  programs,  poor  measurement  tech- 
nivjuoa,  and  fu/.zy  definitions.    Many  programs  had  high  aptitude" 
rwviii/oinonts    nor    entry  into  the  program.    Many  of  the  target 
po;  ilation  -  the  poor  and  the  disadvantagc^d  -  were  the  very 
i^r.ii.i  excluded.     Similarly,  though  the  guidelines  call  for 
vr.i.r.iP.q  ■.<i          rural  poor,  onrolleos  in  the  program  were 

i  :•  proportionately  urban.     High  standards  could  cause  over- 
oLatomont  of  brrnofits. 

.):•..':  •.,  {;  rila  D.  ,  ar.d  Stromsdorf or ,  Ernst  W.     "Measures  of  the 
.)n  education,"  Evaluating  the  Impact  of  Manpower 
'  i_L^i*     f'dited  by  Michael  E.  Borus.     Lexington,  Mass.  : 
■:"."c:  Jeath,  1972.     Pp.  111-122. 

Or.  l.vj  basxi-   if  follow-up  surveys  of  NYC  participants,  of  ABE 
'.rainoos,  mvi  rf  graduates  of  school  vocational  progreuns, 
and  :iporc):>ri  It:}  cor.trol  grouns,  the  authors  report  that 
"short- tor."  r?.rir,  >o\-or  policies  are  not  very  effective  in 
inducing  further  education  that  will  enhance  future  earnings, 
and  short-term  basic  education  is  not  very  effective  in 
achiGvi   7  the  woals  of  manpower  policy  aimed  at  improving 
orr.ployr....n t  and  oarningr^," 

.  J,  Sara  M.     J- .st-Bencfit  .\-:a  lysis  and  tru;  Adult  Educator. 
.-•/r:  o  J.:.- :     j'r'ic  ClearincmoCGe  on  Adult  Education  and  Adult 

J ^atior.  of  uno  L'.S.A.,   1971.     Pp.  2S. 


:t;v:  ::v;.      .^ij;:    ...o  t      C'^n;jr  :jto  involved  .-wit 

*.  ro.iii-ly  r\nz:  nor^:  frec;^-  .:^iy         info  Tna]  ..".rut 
-  ..       .  r.  i:\-zt  tht^    lutr.oi         s  V>  cc:  .ill. 


CO.'.     •  K.'  .iz  rM-.-rr^)  t.-.-.o     as  well,    x:,  macro,    .  .  initiJii 
..;:r.  '  i::       1.    :  ^;-v.,rcir.  -  nd.     It.  i:*  ini.ior '  a/»     '..g  civ-- 

"   •      ..r.:-  ar  .  -.-...k;/        cducatv')rs  and  \xr^^cLj.<i..  .:. 
;  '  •  '-i  'liars,  t/.*:  <fo.jL:-        -kt^:*  .p..;it:  as  •vc^ll 

o:-  u;.::.  .  V-  =.r;o   Ir.oti  tution  .      :'^:i,;d^-.^  Li;./^  iocraphy . 

...  L' -  ill-  V  .J -1 ' \  '^l^'Chn'ica  1     ' ' . "^  l  i c™.     Col  um/ rrf^-*". 
.ri:-;:;:V.^V.^  o^^ '"^'.r'"'.  t  i! and  Tv.'c:ir"i  rT^l  /.ducat...:.., 

^   .      *  -t  ^  .  v.^  .         i.  (A     \^  O  O     ^     ^  • 

•■   "/       ^•*-    *  *  .   .      v'l  ,  •  :      •      .*   ;  or  .- . 
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w.S.  CoiMiWss.     ::oai3u.     Select    Comraittoc  on  Kqudl  Educational 
Opportunity.     The  Effects  of  Dropping  Out>     "The  Costs  to 

Nan  or.  of  Tnadequato  Education/"  by  Henry  M.  Levin* 
Aaj.;i:ujLon^  Ciovernment  Printing  office^  1972. 

.  ;*  :  A-  u.i;iio  ol  data  from  U.S.  Census  and  other  sources, 
:  ..n^-  tnat  Lac  tailure  of  men  25-34  in  1969  to  complete 
— .>c'.\ool  c.:st  the  nation  an  estimated  $237  billion  in 
:k*w^o.\      .  ..jor.o  and  S71  L^illion  in  foregone  government  re- 

j     .       ieaer<4-.  a**u  $24  billion  state  and  local)  over 
• i. .  :  ^:Limoi>.     In  .;idxtion,  he  estimates  that  welfare 

i  attrxbuLuijie  to  their  inadequate  education 
w.. .:^r»;:  lo  .wcut:  $3  i^iliion  annually.     He  estimates  that 
...  WiAi .  .  ....     cost  a^c/ut  $%0  billion  to  provide  them  with  a 

nur*:.::ur    j.   nij;*  schoo-  completion. 

Wo..:.:\..  .  I.     •'JoiiL  .L/.alysis  in  Education."  Educational 

^   , .   ,   .  .A : .  L  V    ( .  .a  r  cii ,  ^^70),  33  9-3  45. 

jo:r;u  j;   the  c: i f f iculties  of  applying  industrial 
^-:..^ncr I   an. ilysis  ::cchniqaos  to  education,  but  says 
.a^s  can  ruju  Je  .-;one.     In  the  case  of  ABE,  a  start 

j..n        r.aae  Ly  stuciies  to  determine  how  to  identify  partici* 

o-j^oc.     vc-u  and  capabilities,  the  effect  of  various 
L  .:,io.*^ri.:  rx- -Vwdii  on  different  typos  of  participants,  and 
.a.-.:.aia  meL.;oi:^  of  allocating  expenses. 


:.v',  S^r.o^  A.;  Holden,  John  B.  ;  Pucdington, 
A,rd,  Carol  A.     Adult:  Kducatior.  in  Maine  - 


A-u::^  '        .     Washington ,   3 .   C .  : 
•  ^  ..i^^ociiw^on  for  l\i;^a.^c  Continuing  and  Adult  Educacxo;: , 


:  jvj  Jcacation  -  staffed  by  two  full- 

;  ...  ui  *  wi:.d  uvo  jl::;rki5   -  ic   rosponsible  for  all 

i:\cludincr  AJE,   in  about  150  districts  a^-iuci:. 

 %Lat..  ^^ayii  practically  no  ;>art  of  tiu-  xC  .. 

...^         .'t  ^rovidcj  for  reir.x':rjoj.7.ent  of  73  w 
-  '  .  jo^/-.^o^,   50-75".,  or'  vjun^^ral  adu.L 

-  ^  ..   ^    .     ;   ..ov/u  /..r ,   :.t  tas  nor.  a^^^.ro^-^riaitjc  :"icic;~l 

4  .  .  r.c-jcis .     Many  aaults  Arn  <)::  waium^r  ii^iLS 

.  .   .  .  i^j^j.:   -u  j  c*.* jrcrov.'d^a  *^ud-'c t^£>ictcJ.  I:; 

'  .  /  '.."u-L.  ...i!^  a^.ult       ;-Tr  i^r^s  had  an 

■  .    *       .^,^*.  Jii  ^v^ir^  :.l*:a   i:ch  O.'  COT:.- 

'  ..  .i-.  .      .'f   '-..^j*.,,  over  l.j  ;.?      .Li.wr;  a:.;^>Ior..a.s  •  In 
.  •..r:j   ^nroll^r;   \r;d  41o    {23.;    ^-or;..!-.         m;.;  :;avanc::oa 

*  V- .  .s  ird^^'vi  Ou  1  -1!  1 ti *w* - o  . 
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*w  con  miABu 


Akcr,  (Jcorqt:  1*.  ;  Jaiutj,  Irwin  R.;  Schroeder,  Wayne  L. ;  and 

Whcatly,  Joseph  H.  LValuation  of  an  Adult  Baaic  Education 
Proqrant  m  a  Southern  Hxral  Community^  Tallahassee,  ^la. : 
'^"^  i>opartment  of  Adult  Education,  Florida  State 

uaivorsity,  1D63.  Pp.  97. 

Tliu  ABE  program  was  designed  for  undereducated,  low  income, 
predomLnantly  rural  adults,  mostly  seasonal  farm  workers, 
to  enable  tiiem  to  continue  their  education  in  vocational 
-raining  programs.    The  purpose  of  the  evaluation  was  to 
dot»:.*inino  success  of  the  program  via  such  criteria  as 
,ra.^c  level  change  and  retention  rate,  then  to  determine 
tao  relationship  between  program  success  and  selected  character* 
istics  of  students  and  teachers.    Participants  achieved  an 
overall  mean  gain  of  2.6  grade  levels  in  a  year's  study. 
Their  arop-out  rate  was  27.6%,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
they  received  stipends  while  attending.    Evaluators  found 
hi<T:.  ucaieving  students  most  likely  to  have  had  a  low  pre- 
tesL  bcore,  oq  female,  31-39  years  old,  and  living  in  a 
rural  area.    Teachers  who  succeeded  were  more  likely  to  be 
i all-time  and  less  likely  to  have  had  previous  experience 
in  teacning  adults,  to  have  committed  themselves  to  a  career 
in  adult  education,  and  to  have  secured  formal  education 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Appalachian  Adult  Basic  Education  Demonstration  Center,  Morthead 

State  University.     Achievements  of  the  Kentucky  Adult  Education 
— "yr^"^  "^^^Q*    :iorehead,  Kentucky:  Morehead  State  University, 

2viiua'.  or.  toan,  primarily  from  University  of  Michigan, 
cG:.j:.^r;^.-.  .'LnLuc-wy  staff,  record  system,  student  and  staff 
.•-v-ituduo ,  ana  responsible  leadership.     Recommends  developing 
specific  :jo;i.iViorai  objectives  for  proaran;  giving  Levels  I 
and  II  ivudifdt  :)riorities  over  Level  III  and  GED;  increasing 
coocdin..'^^.:,  w^-.:  socio-economic  agencies   (for  example 
af'ri  r.  .     -  u  u:<Lv-.i3icn ,  health)  s.z  well  as  educational  agencies; 
.1.-,.,  ;        in-j.rvLj^  training  program  for  proressional 

ir.^^rovoment  c.  teacners. 

'       i-iai  -a:,!^.  Basic  jjlducc-tion  IVdlMtion. 


aroxina  Scate  University ^  197i,?;i,  297* 


o 
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^.-.'^        —  AL^  .  ro.jrarn  a>;ai;iot  iict  of  20  criteria  for  State 
-.V...  a-..;        :"or  local  lovol.     Stratified  random  sample 

^.i  coronunity  cclloqcs  and  technical  instituuos 

c'  OH  offer  ir-.-.'  AL>i:  pro^jramo .     Finds  contacts 
;  ...;jLc-  at  oca  to  and  local  levels  impressive 
.  v/^t.......t.  a  v;orkLnq  r..  :».-^rionship .     A.iOth-.jr  v/eakno£>j 

ir.   i.:;vi.>orv  ijoard  for  about  u  ^r.ird  of  the  procjrar;.-. 
.vt^  -r^-:. ticiz-jj  failur..:  to  folio.;  .     graduate j  and 

i  :.-.  .  .  avaracje  cojt  per  studcri^  liour   (94C)  reasonable 
•  '.'.J.-,    -■'.^■^■^.-c^. »o jtiv..;i^.,j  macx  since  no  data 
ar  j  .aVu  .  .  „r.  l^:v.j  r  .  i.  irod  by  students  to  complete  each 

;r..it„,  or  con-.i^lcto  i/royram. 
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lurvJ^5^f^  ^^^^^^  A.;  and  Dorland,  James  R. 

Survey  of  Adult  Basic  Education  in  New  Hampshire. 

?2  National  Association  for  PublTc  School 

Adult  Education,  1969.  Pp.  78.  «»*-nwox 

State  provided  little  leadership  and  money  until  ABE  was 
initiated  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  employed  - 
*:t:""*^'ny''?"  ^^^^^ai  funds  -  a  full-time  state  supervisor  of 
ABi..    Svaxuators  recoirjnend  that  additional  personnel  be 

^"^^i^T?         ^^^^^t"^^^  leadership  in  general  adult  education 

i  .\  ?  recommend  that  funds  be  appropriated 

tor  adult  high  school  equivalency,  then  for  broader  adult 
oaucation  programs.    LValuators  report  that,  though  ABE 
rf  ^^J-^i^^-'^^tivoly  within  the  public  school  locally,  it 
IL^  H  ''r^'''''c?  "outside"  -  ABE  directors,  for  example, 

look  to  tae  State  director  rather  than  their  public  school 
superiors  tor  direction. 

Danioiji..,  Pa..i  J.;    Valencia,  Felizardo;  and  Fitzgerald,  Jamos  M. 
^!:;±±^A^^c  L^ducation  m  Arizona.  Tucson,  Arizona:  College 
x:.ducation.  University  of  Arizona,  1969.  Pp.  109. 

i\3E  i.rogram  faces  difficult  problems  in  Arizona.    Because  of 
txie  terrain  there  are  few  urban  centers  and  many  small, 
isolated  communities.     The  population  pattern  is  complex;  it 
inci.ue;i  about  200,000  Mexican  Americans,  more  than  one-tenth 
c.   ti.e  population;  83,000  Indians  -  14  tribes  on  19  reserva- 
-ic.ns;  and  about  43,000  blacks.    While  ABE  projects  are 
ai;,::c:r3ed  throu.jaout  the  state,  most  of  the  enrollment  is  in 
i.ao  urbun  aroaj.    Mexican-/jnerif;an  immigrants  constitute 
r.io-,c  or   -^.ic  or.roli.T.ont;  tno  r.w.t-va  Mexican-Americans  are 

.    juac;:.     ,iBE  hu-.  lov;  and  gets  poor  facilities  - 

...o^.x^   Li;oao    ;co-ancd  for  ch  This  is  perhaps  due  in 

:.ai_  -.o  orrutic  lunding  on  u  ^  car-to-year  basis  that  hinders 
*.>n>i-'.'..r.n  oxaimi....; .     Wide  diversity  of  local  programs  kept 
.  Valuators  rrom  fmdinc;  per  student  costs  state-wide, 
did  iind  tuat  the  tyr-xcal  cost  per  student  in  a  60-hour 
c.u.-^^  m  ES^  IS  S4..G.     Considering  the  problorus,  ovaluators 
V.  .>r.i_..or  tA'j  rcouxco  t^ood,  primarily  as  the  result  of 
.  ;      -t  of         dodicatc::  instructional  staff. 


::or.la. 


>     ■       ..     .  ;^  ^v.-:-.:r ,   ..c^i  ^  F.;  houlo,  Cyril  O.;  Lake,  .<ODcrt  A.; 

••- .-.i^jon  B.     iValuation  of  Adult  and  Continuing 
— J-  L-'-  :--:>te  of  Michigan.     Lansmrj ,  "-lich^gan : 
^o,.ar.r:er.t  of  Ucucation,  1969.     (illmcocraphed . )  l^p .  63 


■  ( * 


a.,  au;..-,  caucation  m  Michigar.,   including  ABE,  hign 
'jo;r-.otic.i,  vocational  rehabilitation,  MDTA,  ana  con- 
....:;-.^".V  :;c.;guj..;.     Lstimates  cost  of  ABE  as  aporoxima  .o^  /  SlOO 
. -r  .;-....;:t--:-.t  year.     Proposes  schedule  to  re  ice  illiteracy 

-   1 .1  .  .      0     ly  1080.     So  :■  r-  .-^o v ; n  +•  :  '■-  ■  ;    ^   i-Iu  1 1; 

>  .  .     :  ;  ..i. ;  CO  v..^nxty  wO.  iuywj  bocause 

1...    ..LtvT  ar-.-  rci.TUjur3c.d  .x-.     .-her  rates  than  pujjlic  schools 
O  ■  co;:.- ..nity  collc  tc.i  draw  supjiort  from  a  wide  tax 

ERXC  con3tr^ct  matter  facilities.     Urges  S^-'^te 

mamam    / -     ^urojr.cnu  Lo  ocliool   iistricts  of  salaries  of  community 
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;;ciiool  vliroctor;:.    Finds  close  relationship  between  the 
dcvciui>mt.nt  pt  AUK  and  ail  adult  education  in  the  State. 
At  thu  time  of  this  survey,  the  entire  State  staff  for 
Adult  Education  and  community  services  was  supported  by 
iudoral  ABE  funds.    Evaluators  fear  this  might  overemphasize 
..iJL  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  adult  education. 

Joria.vi,  Jair.es  U. ;  Hand,  Sanuel  E. ;  and  Ulmer,  Curtis.  Evaluation 
o:  Adult  Education  Programs  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
^c:partmen"t  of  i-iducation.    Washington,  O.C.:  National  Associa- 
-ion  for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Education,  1969. 

\.'iM.K.oyraphod. )  pp.  25. 

baivu;y3  uLato's  entire  adult  education  program,  not  just  ABE. 
V    .'.ii-'ito  out  that  impetus  from  ABE  has  stimulated  development 
o;         Whole  range  of  adult  education  programs  because  the 
'JO.  .  :deral  subsidy  from  the  beginning  made  ABE  attractive 
and  this  ha*  produced  a  "rippling"  effect.    Considers  cost 
oi  per  enrolloe  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  the  adult 

education  program  low;  considers  percentage  of  total  state 
provjran  cost  spend  for  administration  (26.6%)  about  average. 
Commcndtj  State  Superintendent  for  his  support  of  adult 
cducaLion;  though  almost  40%  of  the  total  budget  for  adult 
education  cones  from  Federal  funds,  90%  of  all  staff  salaries 
cone  from  State  funds,  lending  greater  stability  to  staff 
salaries  come  from  State  funds,  lending  greater  stability  to 
otaff  operations.     Locally,  however,  only  3  of  1736  teaching 
ocrsonnol  and  13  of  175  supervisors  are  full-time.  Commends 
community  school  program  in  operation  in  one  community  and 
urges  expansion  throughout  State. 

li-r-jUoCi ,  J.L.;  Griir.3xey,  W.G.;  and  Perry,  J.    A  Surrey  ol  Adult 
UaJ>.:  :^  ^;caLion  in  Missouri,  1965-69.     Columbia,  Mo.: 
Cnivor'sii-y   if  /.issouri-Coluiubia,  196S.  Pp.  105. 

v-v'.i  :JL--;":  .ind  o:jcrations  at  state  ana  local  levels. 
Icur.d  i:~o.-i  Ivjvidership ,  cooperation  with  otner  agencies, 
:      ;w  .  .1  ii  of  forts  to  train  teachers,  heavy  emphasis  on 
-...Ui'^-uaaii  '.<_     iiistra-^tion,  reasonable  State  control  over 

o:.er.'.  .■>..:,  ado  :aatvj  record  system  at  State  levf.- •. . 
i-....jcmr:.i:ndij:i  the         matching  funds  ;jo  given  by  St^te 

.".or  :  dLjL;:ic'-.s  can  have  ABE  program;  tne  AQ?"  program  be 

...1  i.u-.L.t;c  high  school  level;  beha^'i. •  .\  objcc*:ivcs 

.  .  i.-r.prove  evaluation;  a  oounaolor  t.raining 

..iw.;:rar.  ij2  c»evoloped. 

.•o  :;(...;^^ ,   ..a^-j  :..    \:.\  Ar.dorsc;;,  .'Robert  N.     LValuatior.  or  \he  Adult 

■•.'il-^.  '     '  ^^»".  ^■'yo^jrarr.  m  Hawaii.     Oahu,  Hawaii:  Jepartmcnt;  of 

. .'  •: -  -  Sr. ,  "6  cotu  o  f  Hawaii,  1973  .  Pp .  7  i . 

.  u:\  :  wj:;avioral  objcctiv«.^i  prcoarcd  by  Hawaii.  Ucpartmcnt  of 
•  '        .ad  relying  on  the  teachers'  a-  jtssmcnt  as;  to  .-/hether 

•....jr.-..    r.-.. : -jvi-.l  thesa  ob  v.'C  rivo^-. ,  cv.: iters  found  that 

  .  a:    '.  .     -a..-..  ."iL.    .::-.jc  oujec'civco  for  Grade 

■•  :  ...a:.    jV  insi.      ••   or.  jr.a  j6f.  of  the  students  met  the 
.:         li  ..^_,^j.ivcz  i.a  n  .  .laurs.     The  avcragj  cost  per  student 
"  -'•  Grade  I  objuctives  was  $90  and  cne  marginal  coiit 

*a        vj/;  .a.-  .^-^je         the  average  cose  was  vl25.  Evaluator.-? 
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roconunt  rJ  »!Xt'crimontimj  with  largor  classes  to  determine 
optimum  v-'l.i  :::  :;,i:o  for  ijcst  completion  rate.    The  drop-out 
rate  !«»  about  80.    LValuators  found  students  happy  with 
the  program  and  the  formal  objectives  close  to  their  own 
sioals. 

urconloiqh  Associates.    Field  Teat  and  Evaluation  of  Selected 
Adu it  Basic  Education  Systems.    New  York:  Greenleigh 
/isjociates,   1966.     Vp,   13  3  +  Iviii* 

WiLit,  evaluation  of  four  reading  systems  developed  for  illiterate 
(3wngrauj  or  below)  adu    s  founu  no  difference  among  the  four 
in  ■•iloi.ny  reading  scores.    Only  one  program  characteristic 
.  -  .(jumi  to  relate  significantly  with  gain  score:  teachers 
..it*x  :.o  more  than  a  nigh  school  education  were  more  effective 
ti.ar.  teaoi.uro  with  more  education.    The  report  found  a 
Liwv.   i""  ouordination  among  ABE  agencies,  due  partly  to 
capric^ouii  state  and  federal  funding  arrangements. 

Krw:iu. v).  .    iurton  W.     Indiana  ABE;  An  Improvement  Evaluation. 

.  .laianayolis:     Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
4.))'/^,     ?p.  324. 

reiiort  focu^eii  on  strengths  and  "improvement  potentials" 
in  Lnii  Jtatv^  department  of  education,  in  the  local  school 
w-orporation,  and  in  correctional  institutions.    The  evalua- 

lon  gathered  data  on  eleven  aspects  ("concerns")  of  19 
.  ro^jramd  in  public  schools  and  correctional  institutions: 
c... riculurn,  reading,  recruitment,  teachers,  administrative 
a:.u  oupervioory  control,  administrative  relationships, 
counoOiinM',  placement,  learning  laboratories,  public  and 
comnunity  relations ,  and  teacher  use  of  human  resources. 
.V .  jorj';er.di>  ^-Laf..'^-  ieaaersnip  of  in-service  traininy ,  integrated 
.:v..^-»--_uiur.  •' j;cac;emic ,  social,  and  vocational),  placing  priority 
on  I.0W  literate j,  anci  an  expansion  01  Lovo]   I  kBL  programs. 

,          J-..'-.-  ^,.iv... r  ■ . .     Coilecre  of  Edujatic.  .     Data  Tables 

...i .     ;u  .        .;  .r.  Survey  of  Tennessee  Adult  Basic 

.  _  ._:_a  ,  i_'y  n_  i  ro-,ra:;.j  .    Memohi-;     Memphis  State  University.  1973. 

-  -^i  r-,.  .w;.,  proijrari  in  Tennessee  for  4-yc. 

tw  i.    S-L^J.     Includi.;s  dOir.ocjraphr.c  and  ev*uca- 
.^.y-.  ...   ...iL  1         .r^..v^  ;    ..•  and  teacher.-,   ta^alated  by  re-.iGn, 

:  ..     -    .   .    .  .  ■  i. ,   .j~.'.'.f   I'-xc.c  /  and  o*_i;er  f.'.:."trac;tt;rio  ^.^cs . 
.V  -vej  ^.    i  .  "..i  l  or  evaluation  reporiea  on  in  companion 

,_ir"   .     w-a..i  c./ilcJuion  and  compilation  ur^  to  continue 
.-..a  i^ro".'^.*-  lan.;-tor-  data  bai:--  for  evaluation. 


_a  -  .. r.-V- -.".ii  ty  .  •Jol.^eq^.:  of  UducL.i.iOr. .  '..•jnnosaee  1 
•J  ..a ^•■.M L: ^valuation  IT^oJ.     ."len^pnis;     ."•ierapliis  State 


U  A.  u 


1^70. 


-.i-it  ta-j  .•...:v,..  .r  of  :iLuJ^J  ;    :  l:\  w.:e  ^ru^jran  relates  dircctiy 

1  ,:.j-^:o.ial  ^   .^..^^racy  io  wO  oq  eliminated  in  tiiiu  dccacc , 

:*  ncv.  .  a.';.^!.';  •     /*d  i^roqrant  dcvciopr,i:nt  will  be  required. 
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Criticizes  entry  lovcl  baaed  on  last  grade  completed,  since 
actual  lovol  is  generally  well  below  this,  and  the  result 
i.3  often  dissatisfaction  and  drop-out.    Attention  is  called 
:..u  L.4.J  incrca.iir..j  number  of  students  in  level  III  and  G£D 
and,  tiiougl;  priority  of  levels  1  and  II  is  supported,  the 
in£^ortance  of  mooting  the  needs  of  the  upper  level  students 
in  ai&»o  stressed. 

oocua  .National  Laboratory.    An  Evaluation  of  Adult  Basic 
Jci^c-tt-ton  Pro-,; rams  in  Minnesota.    St.  Paul,  Minnesota: 
iitato  of  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  1970. 
([.•liniv-Ovjrapned)  Pp.  205. 

keiorLo  on  tiio  students,  objectives,  staffing  patterns,  rc- 
ci-u.  .Ln«j,  counseling  and  evaluation  procedures  and  curriculuros 
of  -...o  16  communities  with  ABE  programs.    Points  out  that 
^.  t-wjon  1940  and  1968  the  State  made  no  appropriation  for 
aii'ilL  education.    All  were  exclusively  local,  supported 
i.arjciy  o-y  tuition.    The  Adult  Education  Unit  in  the  State 
./^vision  of  Instruction  was  responsible  only  for  keeping 
records.     Wiicn  Federal  money  became  available  in  1965,  the 
.\duit  iJuucation  Unit  was  given  responsibility  for  supervising 
the  .\i3L  urocfraiiis.     In  1969,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
3170,000  for  GLJ  and  high  school  credit  courses.     In  that 
.ear  iederal  :^L^£  funds  amounted  to  $360,302   (of  which  the 
..c;ult.  LduciL^on  o'nit  kept  $30,585  for  salaries,  teacher 
^raininij  anu  otaor  purposes)  and  local  ABE  funds  totalled 
•  v7,04S.     L;v:Uaators  fu^;!  that  without  Federal  funds,  the 
;  i  o»,r  .:\  •.vould  collapse     Aocommend  all  funds  be  pooled, 
-..-.cI  .  ;^.:v-f  ;>200,000  Federal  appropriation  for  ABE  for  Indians 
..    L .-;.woot>i ,  and  that  a  comprehensive  regional  program  be 


.  •;  .■.'..  iw^  i-Ju  -a-ion  department.     Bureau  of  Basic  Continuing 
.    uc  a  ^  'y.-. .     .vault  Fasic  Kducation,  New  York  State,  A  lV;c.~ 

_  ^  '  iL ■ '  .    Albany:     The  State  Education  Dt^  Dartment , 

..'  , ;■  ■   ..V  ~   i':  ~ 

.  »   *  '.4    •  %  *     ^  • 

•     ..^  adr.ini3trativc  structure  of  thu  State  AB.- 
.  -      —   .>f:c^  ..*.c^;ical  cnaracteristics  of  the  scudents, 

-  ^-    turoe  iOO-hour  reading  proyram.;  at 
'  :    .  .     :^^^<^r^.     Ac  o.:iCx^  CGiitcr,  one  cla3o  had  axi 

r..:...  *  .  .ji.r^c:.:o:i,  o:i.:  conventional  ins  truce  , 

-    J...  ..alf.  itj  ^irr.o  cacr  ciiy  in  programincd  and 
.....         :  ...V  ,.i-,^n.;ai  instruction.     i'ftu  results  '.vore  not 
/       -  ^;^.:iorVwrj  fait  that  the  iearnin»j  lab 
.  .     :  * I  nud  m  nignor  motivation  and  incrca^cu 
  --.-w  i^urz  of  all  the  r^roups. 
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Ucporcii  ABL  classes  in  103  school  districts  in  57  of  the 
7!j  countioii  of  the  state,  with  500  teachers,  mostly  elemen- 
tary Bcnool  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  which  ABE 
oLuJoOsi  woru  iiold.    /vLout  6000  adults  were  enrolled  in  the 
program,  of  whom  about  2800  stated  that  thoy  completed 
their  courses  during  the  year.    Whether  "completed"  applied 
to  Lhe  level,  grade,  or  all  throe  levels  was  not  specified, 
4-. out  25'^  of  those  enrolled  dropped  out  during  the  year. 
•  liaroiiooy  also  reported  they  had  been  enrolled  in  ABE 
jlaSii  for  i'oriods  ranging  from  one  month  to  three  years, 
Axul.  the  avevago  about  seven  months.    The  cost  per  student 
.:..Ov-.v  hour  ranged  from  31<:  to  $1.95,  based  on  the  enrollment 
:or  ttie  first  month.    For  the  23  districts  reporting,  cost 
oi"  administration  was  3-Q't  of  the  total  cost. 

.ujasman,  Mark  li.    ^vn  LValuation  of  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 
h?,        •iC.uactts .    Amherst,  Massachusetts:    School  of 
L'aucatio'n,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1970.    Pp.  107. 

: anding  is  tho  nost  critical  problem  as  perceived  by  local 
/iBL  directors;  timely  and  adequate  funding  is  needed  for 
t.ropor  plar.nir.g.     Recruiting  is  also  a  critical  problem 
in  tae  vie./  of  tne  directors.    Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
oomunication  with  agencies  dealing  with  the  target  popu- 
J-at-ic:-;,  juch  as  MDTA,  WIN,  and  CAP.    Much  attention  is 
also  given  ;..o  ar.alysis  of  the  interrelationship  between 
.•ejoonses  to  t;;c  questionnaire  and  characteristics  of 
vij-ir-'Ctorii ,  teachers,  and  counselors.    No  data  are  given  on 
onr«>I inont ,  aropout  and  completion  rates,  number  of 
.ivjiioo.l  districts  witn  programs,  or  number  and  kinds  of 

:^ — ..on  y.  aiid  Kualor^  Emmott  T.     Adult  Basic  Kducaticn  in 

■ .  -.-.-r^  UP.:  L:;^i  -  An  LvaluaLion,     Jackson,  Mississippi :     I^issi::; - 
/i;.  1  '^^tit  '^^partnl  nt  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of 

ii^oaL.;  Aosearch,  .Mississippi  State  University,  1969. 

1    *  LOT, 

:  ^jr»^w/  .  ron  in  1966-67  to  22,000 

.    t...ouira  .\c  corjT.jnity  in  the  State  which  expressed 
_  :  A31.  ^.ro^/ram  failed  tc  get  one,  largo 

J'.;  i  ^jroat:  need  for  AHE  arc  not  being 

.  .'w  :  *     V..--  oi-uacnt  retention  ratu  wuo  70.4't  in  1968  ,  up 
.J  .  -l::  LJol .     rh^j  lOl  ir.dtcaing  fun-J:-:  for  ABE  are 
/V/ ti;o  State  and  local  di^Lrict.  Only 

  . i:5.:irvisGro  rooxyinc  to  tlic  ifLic.^tionnaire 

'  X.,   A  i.r..i^  .vi.h  j;;pervisor;  tr^e  ot::o::  '.ocal  supervisoro 

/  ...tacr  primaj-/     j/.i.  aLxons .  Similarly, 

■'i   '   tcawliors  r -;^:>ondj.:":g  had  otlior  primary  occupa- 

^ — .      .V.:*  .Will  of  uuachers  had  b'..-jr*  ir.   tl*ur  ..Ul  oro^ 
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KST  COPT  DV/UUBLE 


SaeLTt.»n,  uoiiaJd  il.  An  LValuation  of  the  Adult  Baaic  Education 
?iv>tram  in  Vircjln'ia  l'J7"0-71,  Richmond,  Virginia;  School 
oFTiucation,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1971.    Pp.  227. 

Viivjinia'a  ABE  Linrollmont  rose  from  1,419  in  1965-66  to 
9,750  in  1969-70.    The  number  completing  the  eighth  grade 
roi.v  from  118  in  1965-6b  to  1,592  in  1969-70.     Only  23 
jounties  and  5  city  school  divisions  do  not  have  ABE  programs, 
v.vor  32-6  of  tiio  ABE  classes  meet  in  elementary  and  secondary 
jc.iOolb,  none  in  community  colleges.    About  98%  of  the 
d  lojos  oDci.atc  on  a  part-time  evening  basis.     For  1969-70, 
1  vj.igral  funds  constituted  90%  of  the  budget,  local  funds, 
'J.4v, and  State  funds  0.6%.     The  cost  per  student  hour  of 
instruction  ranges  from  $3.80  to  58C.     Student  attitudes  are 
cjooa,  1-3  attested  by  the  fact  that  about  69%  of  the  enrollment 
iiavt;  occn  in  tlie  program  two  years  or  more. 

Soa*.i  ^.ikota  Departnunt  of  Public  Instruction.    Office  of  Informa- 
w i c- ; • .    LValuation  of  Adult  Bas ic  Education  in  So \  wh  Dakota . 
Piorrc,  South  Dakota:  Pierre,  "South  Dakota:    Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  1970.    Pp.  29. 

Covoiii  period  irom  .larch  1966  through  June,  1969.  The 
i968-6y  cnroilment  was  1002  in  76  classes.     The  student- 
teacher  ratio  ranged  from  16:1  to  3:1,  with  the  mode  at  10:1. 
Macchi.^v^  fundtj  come  from  the  local  districts ,.  with  the  cost 
yor  sti;.i-:nt  hour  of  instruction  averaging  $1.65.    Most  of 
une  local  administrators  estimate  that  it  takes  about  60 
days  to  raise  achiever;.ent  one  grade  level.     Recommends  close 
r;^iai_ lonolii:.)  with  '"ocationai  Education,  for  both  programs 
..avo  ziacii  in  coi.jncn.     Recommends  special  effort  to  recruit 
-eve-.  1,  for  they  are  in  greatest  need. 


S'/oter  Doveloi-^.Ticnt  Corporation.     Longitudinal  ':>/aluation  o:  z.i<j. 

A.IU-:.  ■i^.g-aic  !  -iucati::>n  Pro-jram.     ^'i{>^i  Re>>ort .     /axis  Cnuroh: 

oyiiter.  ::o.vu~^6^:.:v.ent  Corporation,  1973.     Varied  pagination, 

*.  Ti-i  ti-.'.-.-A-....ij ,   t/;c-year    valuation  of  ATlL  programs.  Data 

..t.-.u; J :"ron:  00  ^•roqram^i  m  15  otatuts.     The  ai-.-i''  found 
.        -  -r  o:   :-o.  .Ltiv:    jfi^cts  on  ABE  participant-.  to-'v^ver, 
.....  ..'-...;.;/  v.  :;  u,:i>j      CO  identify  any  signiiiicar. c  rolation- 

e'.'.'c  .!•.  .  rocTrara  elements  and  those  positive  effects. 


::-^rox  ::..-:-;;uraLicn.     oi^ecial  Projccto  Soction.     Fade  rally  I'\inac:d 

:      ivaJic  L(.i:K:aLion  Programs  >     New  York:     Xerox  Corporation ^ 

..   -...I.        u  jLi^.s/.r.,^jr.  of  ic^rq-r  anti-^pover ty  r>rogra:nr 


^            .      '*/ .*r^.'.4  A  t.;.;  .1- La.or.cii  scaccl.  !rio;*ii;l  and  t<.>v/arvJs 
i^mam  .  .   .a  .i-^m../,        vvoll  dii  cducationai  problems  • 
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Financing 

i'..:doral 

Atkia,  ^.  .lyron.     "On  LooKing  Gift  Horses  in  the  Mouth:  The 
r'oderal  Government  and  the  Schools."    Educational  Forum » 
aaXIV  (Wovomber,  1969),  9-20. 

.iijcuajios  bonc  of  the  disadvantages  of  federal  aid  to  educa- 
;_J.g:i,  includincj  the  government's  short-tf^rm  perspective  on 
vjduc. I  clonal  problems  and  its  insistence  c  i  standardization 

proura.r.i; . 

ii.. -.  A  . ,  .;ooi  i^.;  Kirst,  Michael  W.  ,  et  al.    Fedora* I  Aid  to 

..aucati^vr;;  ..'lio  Benefitg?    Who  Governs?    Tor-    to:  Lexington 
Looks,  -i.V.  Heath,  1972.     Pp.  421. 

.  .-.iv*dv  of  the  impact  of  federal  aid,  on  urban  school 
.  jurxl'-^  in  particular,  and  of  the  pattern  of  distribution 
■■j:   i\;u<.jral  aid  to  education.     The  study  gathered  most  of 
- data  from  five  states   (California,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
.oxad,  and  Now  York)  for  the  years  1964  to  1968.     A  chapter 
•    on  Virqinia  it>  also  included.    The  study  found  that  even 
'.hoacjh  cci-itral  cities  generally  received  somewhat  more 
.  ,•  lora*  aiu  than  suburbs,  thia  was  not  enough  to  overcome 
...lu  ;.-oiativo  advantage  in  local  and  state  funds  enjoyed  by 
iiuburuii. 

.     -v.. -  in,       i:uo.\  u.  and  Junbar,  Laird  J.    Grants  Management  in 

•  I-'edcral  Intpact  on  State  Agencies.  Chicago: 
uT.  Lie  Ad:.\inistration  Service,  1971.     Pp.  140. 

J 3  u..  .•  i.T-.-^act  of  grants  management  on  state  education 
r-x   j<_'/t-.r-tl  -Jurrrfpoctivcs .     The  authors  conclude  that  the 
oii  .uo  c:.iv.cation  ?.gencios  are  not  made  more  able  or  more 

 i.jnt        current  grants  management  practices  of 

c.i    office  of  bducation. 

„.:•,..•.:..,  .  •: ^ ^ . .  _ .     :  inane:!  J -1.  r.u  jiJort  for  Vocational  ilducat-^on  in 

•  .  ...         "  I  -  .Wnools.     .  :.na~I  Keport.     1.03  Anqeies:  iJnivertiTty 

.lu  Lo:i  An>jolos,  1972.     P:..   213.  ERIC: 

7  . 

:  :3xx  oxaninL.  al tcrnatiV'-  racionalv-:j  and 

..■o."  A;^i:>ortioninq  federal  monies  lo  the  states  and 
:..Gol.^.  witiiiin  L..c  states  for  vocational,  education 
.......  >r  di3Gu.3.-Jed  tno  uasic  confiict  between 

.    r.. -.la^  streoiiin'j   "rcv/ard  for  .\ceon;plisnr.«_-nt" 
.L-.;.^.iincj  "fiocai  neod."     lie  r^cornnitjndia  .1  compro- 
:  fyrrr.  i -i ,  .iuch  as  th-  forinala  currt^jnt,  1  •/  a:-.cu  by  the. 
...^    ;:y  :-:-i:;;jnt  m  apportionmfj  vocational  education 


ERIC 
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:^^aLional  lAlucai.ion  AiiLiociation.    Opinions  of  School  Superintendcntg 
oa  Adult  ijducaLion*    Washington/  O.C. ,  1964.    Pp.  30.  ERIC: 
kO  023  972. 

A  jurvov  of  thtj  opinions  of  school  superintendents  on  a 
variety  of  topics  concorning  public  school  adult  education, 
ojipocially  thoir  attitudes  toward  different  modes  of 
financing,    upinions  were  divided  between  using  public 
funds  or  relying  on  tuition  alone. 


Stvito 


Arnoy,  Lawrence  li.     "A  Comparison  of  PatL^rns  of  Financial  Support 
with  Soloctod  Criteria  in  Community  Juaxor  Colleges." 
wnpaijii:ihed  Ed.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Florida,  1969. 
Pp.  134. 

i'rciiunta  data  on  patterns  of  financial  support  in  each  of 
the  50  states  for  the  year  1967-C8,  and  evaluates  these  in 
Lormti  of  seven  criteria  derived  from  a  review  of  the 
literature,    ivuthor  concludes  that  a  mix  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  funds  is  needed  to  ensure  adequate  provisions  for 
d  wide  range  of  junior  college  programs. 

Arnoy,  i.av/rcncc  H.     State  Patterns  of  Financial  Support  for 

vJorjnunity  CollcgGS.  Gainesville:  University  of  Florida 
institute  of  Higner  Education,  1970.  Pp.  53.  ERIC:  ED 
v38  129. 

BauoJ  on  autnor's  Ph.D.  thesis.     Presents  hard  data  on 
fmar.cing  paLterns  in  42  states. 

ii«r Ti.i.jcr ,  ^<.:a:i.     "A  Comparacive  Cost  Analysis  of  Pre-Baccalaureate , 
Cjcu..  iLio  .L.:  ,  General  Studies,  and  Adult-Continuing  Programs 
in  i'Ji. :-'?:)  of  Illinois  Public  Junior  Colleges".  Unpublished 
.  wi^rtation,  Soutxiern  Illinois  'university,  1971. 

Jti.^ui.--     -i  1  i  J^-aoii  I  junior  colleges  in  Illinois.  Occupational 

;  >.    ;  .  .  -QJt  per  credit  hour.     State  provides  average 
■      J.,-.         Tin. .J,   local  taxen  41'i,  tuition  15%,  federal  govcrn- 
r-.-.i.  -   .     o_..or  st-atxjtico  are  included. 

J-^...:  "i\  Jo.:^^.:;rioon  of  Adult  and  Recreational  Education 

 '    ..-i.Lo  ao  I'ruviau.'i  Jnder  the  Former  Pennsylvania 

i.'.vl  as  i^roviclod  by  Act  580  and  Act  96." 
.  — .  .;' jL.it^j  L-cijar  tnoat  of  Education,  liarriijourg,  1969. 
.    .    t.  J  t     i^.'.Ld     LD  056  'j 0  I . 

  :r. ion  and  r.-croat ional  oducaui.-  .i  v/cru  a;iu  -r  a 

J..       •     w..v:.;>ay  proqram  until  1965-66  .     They  now  are 

ir.j.u.-  f...c  t_ota'..   i  r.  Lr-jctionr.l  cost  of  a  school  district. 

.        i"-.:.-ri  'it  .'Ctt^        this  cumgc,  and  concludes 

^■^  .• -'.'a .   a.3  raore  effecti/e  in  oncouraginif 
•.i~.-r-.cto  to  of. aault  programs. 
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j;U.  Lbut,  liUwatii  V.     "iinancing  Public  School  Education  in 

Caiirornia. "    /iduit  Education »  IX  (Autumn,  1958),  3-7. 

;<cviuwj  t;;c'  dcvclopmont  of  laws  concerning  state  and 
^  jj.tl  .^.;i>:  ort  of  puLIic  school  adult  education,  then 
analyzes  current  programs  in  terms  of  criteria  derived 
L'roni  tiiO  review.    AuLiior  concludes  that  adult  education 
oi.  -  .la  b'j  placed  on  a  foundation  program  basis,  with  the 

cutting  a  minimum  amount  which  should  be  spent  by 
c;ac..  Ji  --ri»:t  for  each  weighted  classroom  unit. 

i. .  -".b  i rd  1 ,  .. oi . .     Managing  Finances  in  Community  Colleges.  San 
i\*..Jitivjo :  Jojsoy-babS ,  1973.     Pp.  145. 

Xiu:  i-udos  -i  ruviow  of  patterns  of  state  support  for 
CO" .  i.;.]  t.  •  ooi leges.     Author  suggests  that  the  trend  is 
cov.         .  ;I1  Litdto  support  for  community  colleges,  oven 
ti..  .  V-  administrators  prefer  a  local  state  support 

.:y.iL».:r-.     i.  :  argues  that  the  logic  of  uniform  funding 
lor  all  :i.Li;aer  education  institutions,  coupled  with 

i:o^.-j^-t:y-tax  rofornw  will  have  more  influence  on  patterns 
of  aupport  than  will  rhetoric  about  local  control. 

:,aL^o:;ai  .w^ociation  for  I'ublic  Continuing  and  Adult  Education. 
■  j;j «^lic  Coritinuinq  aad  Adult  Education  -  1973  Almanac . 
■Aaahing ton ,  D . C. :     ^^iational  Association  for  Public 
Ccntiaaini;  .ii\d  Adult  Education,  1973.     Pp.  180. 

.  .J^,.i  jj-42  vjcita^.:;  information  on  the  costs  and  financing 
of  xi.ii  continuing  education    by  states.     For  each 

 iCo,   t..  .•        le  lict^;  the  annual  appropriation  for  non- 

-.  .  M .-.i. -        education,  the  provision  of  funds  for 
....  -a  t..rouqii  srate  foundation  programs,  and 
  lor          ^o-w.  to  distribute  funds  to  local  communities. 

.  i- -  ...  ..•.jj.cn  on  A.a^lt  ildacation  Finance.     Financing  Adult 

.j-.ca's  >^i.^;>lxc  Schools  and  Community 
,  ..  5:rr\LJ"te  Keporul     By  Edward  B.  Olds.  Washington, 

'  -'.  :     .r.;'uTu  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  1954. 


  ..-.■iZj.c   -.C-.y  of  the  financial  situation  of 

..  .   :    .  ...         ...tj  J.S.     Juals  wxth  patterns  of  financing, 

..  _  .  ....-.■..r  oourccd  of  support,  and  local  coordination 

.i-.;oaci.on  programs.     Concludes  that  .states  should 

  ;     .- .  :  tur  snaro  of  the  financing  oi  v^dult  education, 

;  ..    ....  :ir:  foundation  guidelines  for  soliool  systems 

.  :      .  ...     V.ie  U.S.  Office  of  Education  sliould  provide 
.'o  .  :w:':<.4.  ocrviccs  to  help  state  :.nd  local  education 
c;,.velop  adult  education  programs. 

;  i.-.:i        Projt^ct .     .■.'uture  Dir -c -.-.^ons  for  Scaool 
•.  i-.  -.-.n  ..  . -J  ,  •-•'ior  .  la;    ":>crwi6'ual  "ZHucatlonal 
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.i   i.f  tois  allitctintj  v;ducatiGn.il  and  co;^::.., 

J  :rt--iic  r:c         of  financing/  the  ro]o  of  federal 

vH)V^-;ij4mt:nt ^  cirui  the  desirability  of  equitable  tinancing 
:or  ail-  rfci*t)c)i  districts* 

.Mvw  Vorri*     uuiV'^ra it. V  of  the  State  of  Now  York.     Bareau  of  Educa 
(. ionii  i'inaac:  iu-'iiOvirch  and  Bureau  of  /via It  Ktlucation . 

.AiUv:atio:i :     I'iio  Relationship  of  I'roqram  Devoloi^riic*. u 
to  Statu  iijcai  Policy."    Albany,  1964. 

zitwd-/  vaij terminer  the  effects  of  the  eliramation  oi 

stat.«:  aid  for  adult  education,  and  the  initxatio:: 
iiew  vjeneraL  aid  formula.     The  eliirinatioa  of  suocial  iiid 
r.- Jul  ted  in  a  decrease  in  adult  education  offerinqs.  Tii... 
•  >o!  t  .i.;.uT03ti3  two  alternative  arranoements :  incruasinq 
CM.  c*iditure  ceiling/  or  equatin^j  iiuult  students  with 
.        .ar  da^  students  in  the  general  aid  formula. 

...J..'   v: ,  vJ..ari«.;.i  -i.  and  Hqlden,  John  L.     "Adults  in  the  Pubii- 
r;w\*ooio  .  "     S-:;;ooi  Lifo^     XL   (Apr i  1 ,  1  i> 5 8 )  ,  7 -10  . 

L/^^ocr ii^-j^  nature  of  financing  and  ether  charcAOteristics  Cx 
:  u;jxi.u  licht^ol  Ai:.  Lor  cach  state.     Inci-udes  t.-ible  listxna 
laforniaticn  bv  states •     For  each  state  describes  the  type 
*     t^rovrran  authorized,  the  na^ure  of  financinq,  the  re- 
.;.,irer.;.-rit:i  for  teachers,  the  role  of  the  litate  agency  in 
i.ie  ..Jnini .i tration  of  the  program,  and  other  provision^ 
l:   l**-  au.4it  education  program. 

'     •  f   ^l-if^t.i,  '//i  111  am  S.,  ^.-t  al_.     i>fL'±*-_i^J^*ii.  >i"-v 

.  :^    iu^o:..     .iAtioriai  Lducati  oii  irinance  Pio  ieev,  :.'ipv-ji 
:::u../-  ...*iu^er     *     MidweiJt  ndrdnis tratior*  Center,  ijniverjit 
'1    J..:.:.  '  y,     j'7  J .  .   2  09.     ERIC.     Vulj  0^7  2'iO. 

..        .  •  .,.0;t  4C  .;eaooi  dioi.ricts  m  l^j:'.  otvtteo.     ■  •.  - 

.  : .. /.^.•^:.-.*^d  feueiai  JU;iOort  of  udull:   li;..  jrao/  i^r.^*:  :* 

......  1-^   *    ,       :;oe-ue*ieeS  oi   r.;jee  majOr  :.atL::r:..r  e*^  iiu.*c%. 

.  '        V.        ea*cai.ion:     foundatio:i  i^roi'fV.xz ,  eooc- 
 r  -  '  ,    .  .     J  .  :x  ^  qraiit . 


...         ..  o  ^.  ~>    '  • 

i   .        ,      V  J  J  * 

.  O   O    afc.   O  4  .  • 
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U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.    Office  of 

Education.    ''Financing  Adult  Education  in  Selected  Schools 
and  Comnunity  Colleges,"  by  Homer  Xempfer  and  William 
H.  Wood.    Bulletin  No.  8  (1952). 

Presents  expenses  and  sources  of  income  for  eight  city 
school  systems  and  12  junior  colleges.    Includes  a 
section  on  comparative  costs.    Generally,  this  report  is 
descriptive  of  financial  systems  and  their  historical 
background . 

Wattcnbarger ,  James  L.  and  Cage,  Bob  N.     "Financing  Public  Comnunit 
Junior  Colleges."    Junior  College  Journal,  XLII  (October, 
1971),  12-16. 

Examines  implications  of  state,  local,  and  state-local 
patterns  of  financing  community  colleges,  and  notes  that 
the  increase  in  federal  aid  to  these  colleges  will  disrupt 
tiicse  three  current  models  of  financing  and  require 
redefinition  of  tlie  CJC. 
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PTof essionalization 

BEST  COPY  mum 


Aiit-n,  Lawrence  A.     "I'hc  Growth  of  Profcssionaliism  in  AdulL 
;:.i.icat  Li^r.ai  ; lav.^: ^ont ,   1928-195P  "     Unpuulishcd  Ph.D. 
disaortation,  L-niveraity  of  Chicago,  1961.     Pp.  2J7. 

A  content  analysis  of  tho  periodical  liLoraLuro,  anali-zincr 
l^rof issionaii^n  in  terms  of  content  and  of  form.  Thw 
;T..ijcr  i»ypotheJOS  are  to  determine  if  thv^  literature  jIiov.'-.: 
trondii  Lov/ard  objectivity,  research,  and  systenatic 
iuvesticjcit ion  and  if  adult  education  in  the  field  has 
some  of  the  ii3  defined  characteristics  of  a  prof es;»i:i-. . 

3ecker,  llo.vard  S.     "Some  Problems  of  Professionalism." 
Ad  ..It  Lducation,  VI  (Winter,  1956),  101-105. 

In  inis  apeecu  presented  to  the  1955  /^IIA  conferuncc  i 
St.  iiOuis,  the  author  defines  a  profession  as  one  oi" 
many  possible  models  a  work  group  may  take;  and  diocra.v  --^j 
liome  of  tne  problems  a  group  faces  wnon  it  attempts  to 
take  tnis  ^articular  model. 

■icar.nor,  Kdmund  Jc  S.,  Michols,  William  L.  ,  aiid  Sieber,  £iar..  1^. 
7-ie  Role  of  a  N'ational  Organization  in  Adult  Educatio;-. . 
:V.  Y.  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  uhivcj-oity , 
1959.     EKIC:     LD  022  132. 

Data  wcr«--  collected  through  a  questionnaire  completed  .jJ 
membcrj  ana  former  members  of  AEA  cind  by  adult  educator,, 
who  ;»aa  nuvcr  joined,  interviews  with  adult  oducaLion 
i.'ai.-rj  a.vi  oificers  of  other  national  organizations,  > 
.1  rovi'. .-.  of  ALA  documenta.     Part  I  explores  the  histor. 
ar.d  d^.i.:.^t:ia:i  of  adult  educaLion  a.nd  charactorin:.ics  c 
aduit  ..viucator  j .     Part  II  oxploi-es  special  prG:.i;::ms  o.' 
t..:e  Ai-/.,  and  Part  III  gives  tho  purposes  ai.d  goals  ao 
;.iLi;'..jo  by  ALIA  members.  Appendix. 

-t.ir.:,   ixirLon  K.     .i;-.;  Marginali  ty  of  Adulu  Ijdaca;  : '.^n .  ;;v 
j;_nt.or  loi-  tue  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for  /.aaiL.>. 


General 


:.  i..  ir.oui  nations .     iic  arguc-j  l;;.:^  ouuLi.  <.:v»ao.i 
.      ■  -i  r.iart,inal  a.i;>«jct  of  oUi.or  c^-aCAt loi.ul 
ae^-a  i'iOt.  rer.iain  tnv*  .jaoo. 


.  •  •,  .  ^  .  L       S.      "Tiie  Koie  of  Public  S;..iO<:.i  A^nl- 

:u  ..  J       /I  Journal ,  MLIa  (r'iovember,  Ij-j'-j), 

.J    >  t t..at  the  i'To-icut  rol'.-  or  j^.  liv-  . 
c  I..  MLJ  y..     ro  irams  ls  ;  no  resultant        •.  i^r^^u  loi;..-:^. 

v.. ,  Uiu  jupi'r  i.  a  tender?  t  o''  .vc..;:oi3  ,  ..tnu  t.ic  l.)*.: 
...  ■  ••  \>:'  u'..<j  pi  '-.r-.r::-- .  Hij  ur'j<.:j  ^.  •_•  xoc  i  J  v.:.i  a^.  Lv'>. 
t;.     ,v-.v,,  political  sophibticatloi    ne<-:docl  to  influ 

t..w        jrintunaent  and  the  legislative  process. 
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Loaduii,  Jack.     "Tiiu'  Career  of  the  Public  School  Adult  Administrator." 
/wiull  liaucat  ioi^,  X  (Autumn,  1959),  3-12. 

rrojonts  tiio  tiiosis  that  the  position  of  the  adult  education 
administrator  will  become  less  marginal  as  the  administra- 
tor.-j  bocomti  better  trained,  as  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
Lxoa  ucconioi>  more  accepted  and  increases  in  size,  and  as 
more  research  on  adult  education  leads  to  a  better  under- 
iitundinq  of  the  field.    He  also  f  .  s  that  marginality  is 
an  asset,  by  allowing  flexibility  and  enabling  AE  to  respond 
to  ohanqc  and  needs. 

i'.i  .r. -.oi:,    ..Lull,     "A  Survey  of  the  Functions  and  Responsibilities 
.   .he  biroctor  of  Adult  Education  in  the  Public  School 
:  otcin."    unpublished  M.Ed^  thesis,  University  of  Calgary, 

._i  ^jatnored  with  questionnaires  completed  by 
■  .>r:i  of  adult  education  in  Canadian  public  schools, 
.  ^aor  analyzes  the  background  and  perception  of  goals 
Lunctionii  held  by  the  directors.    Many  directors  were 
.  j^.:j.voi/  n<.;w  to  their  position  and  had  no  training  in 
aau^L  oducaLion.     There  was  a  lack  of  strong  agreement 

ralrf.    Tae  directors  tended  to  perceive  their  responsi- 
to  ;je  with  the  intorna.l  wc.i.-.xngs  of  the  adult 
l^rovjrani  L\r.  -n  with  v:/'.  outside  the  schools. 

■J.  3.  ^.j:'..  -r:.v-nt  of  Hodlth,  Education,  and  Welfare.    Office  of 
iv-.  -ation.     x'ho  Education  Professions;    A  Report  on  the 
-  r_ V'«'lto  ^jervc  Our  Schools  and  Colleges  -  1968. 
Wa'daxnyton,  J.C. ;     Government  Printing  Office,  1969.    Pp.  377. 

Ji.^;.t,^jr  23,   "Staffing  Adult  Education  Programs,"  deals  with 
id:!-  education  in  various  institutional  settings;  the 
w.-a  ,;aci  fo:    :o:;chcrs  and  the  training  of  those  teachers. 
?rc^  i.to    i  model  for  classifying  adult  education  personnel 
m  tijrraa  o:  institutional  location  and  level  of  specialization. 

■.Vi-iv-i,  -larian^.  J.     "i)cvelopment  of  a  Conceptual  Model  for  Achiev- 
ir.>;  ?toi"c3iiionali2atior.  ol  an  Ocot'oation:     As  Applied  to 
.  ..J  .u.'.wr ^c..:.  .locit-'ty  for  Training  and  Development  a."d 
•  L! '..;r»  .<ojoarco  Jevclopment  Occupation."  UniJui-i-isucd 

i..^.  ■:      ;.jr  I.  liiion ,  ^Jaorge  Washington  University,  1971. 

•     ^  -x  u  • 

o..  iL'. '  a  review  of  tlic  littrature^  the  author  sets  forth 

i.iCu.:-.        t*i^  ocayuo  Llirou'ih  which  an  occupation  goes  in 
....^    ./oc  J.;  OL  :-»rofesbionalization.     It  was  found  that 
I  ww-..lci        daveloijcd  which  illustrates  the  sequence 

:   ,  .v^-;  ^•••^ir  rolationohiptf  wich  Liiu  dovelopmcntal 

•>.  — :  -^jcupation*     Author  suqcf^:::5ts  tlie  model  can 
L  areas  rolat^jd  lo  prof  esLiic/.ali..  ition  whic.; 

.;•       v.'.o;V.: i.on  by  a  urofoo  :ional  association.  The 
-    .  *,1,  'liitablish  a  full-Lime  occupation^  (2) 

.   .    ...         .  Joocicition ,    (3)  ustabiii::i  training,    (4)  cliange 

-   occa;^jation r    (j)  develoi^  a  code  of  ethics^ 

J-^v^-...^.    ;  Lucliag  of  autonomy,    (7)  seek  support  of 
lav  and  («;  give  service  to  lay  public. 
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WriAjii^.,  John  W.     "Ti.e  Profeasionali/.acion  of  Adult  Kducations 

in  .Viw  Vol  is.  lU  .iLo."    Paper  presented  at  the  Adult  Education 
Keacarcii  Coniercace,  Now  York  City,  February  2-5,  1971. 
••.KIl;  049  414.     I'p.  20. 

(f    iii'.j;>tin:inairG  sent  to  200  New  York  State  adult 
oUueatoto,  attempting  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  exporfod  to  socializing  pressures  towards  professionaliza- 
tioii.    Viie  author  concludes  that  adult  educators  are  not 
a  unitary  population,  and  prof ess ionalization  does  not 
;iecijssari  ly  proceed  on  a  uni-dimensional  continuum.  Adult 
jc:.c.*'„ion  .iiffcir;3  significantly  from  other  professions, 
■iaCA  as  lavj  or  raedicine,  in  that  it  must  be  practiced  in  an 
orc,ai>i;2aLior.a L  setting,  and  therefore  must  adopt  a  different 
model  of  professionalism. 


v^u^^.  •.   W.i.snmcjton  University.     Final  Report  of  Workshop  on 

.    culerati n>j  tue  I- reparation  of  Adult  Educators,  Washington, 
U.C.,  Septunbor  7-9,   1965.     ERIC:     ED  023  960. 

i^cport  of  a  workshop  neld  at  George  Washia'jton  University 
uo  considt^r  oo^sibl-i  ways  to  prepare  the  number  of  adult 
educators  at,c:;ieu  to  fill  positions  created  by  new  Federal 
i^i-ogrami-  L:\  a.^ult  education,  without  lowering  prof estJional 
liiiandur  Id .     'i'he  majority  opinion  suggests  more  use  of 
univoruii -«_:^  and  institutes,  realistic  estimates  of  local 
r;;-u'ds,   .ip.a      jloar m^fiiousc  of  informal- on  to  be  set  up 
■^y  zhc   ^fij-Cc  of  Education  or  some  <"      r  group. 

air^iu.-,  ^    •  .'■  .     ":\  of  Partici       .s  in  the  1970  :>.'ational 

;•.  ;;jv..v  i.-,  .wv^  for  Training  Aduiu  liasic  lilducation  IVr.uji-.iel . 

.     jd  ciissertdtion ,  Georgv^.  Washington  Cnivcr  .  „-..y , 
1  j7 J. .     i'-- .  1^1. 

...  .■  -.-.ar..-  ;:'art,icipants  of  tihc  mstit^it.  ..ccu.^l.y 

.  .       ; .        4 :  t-_r..'.uraj  ,  and  hov/  tl'.ii  diffurec  ,y^'      -lov  ..  I 

 .         .  J/-  of  tho  2^;=;rticipar.ts    ^rsacii  .ij;     ace,  ^j^i uc.it lo.'* ;  . 

.    ^  :-.ajority  of  .v."  rticirvant.-i  w.../ 
....     I  .■  ;  ..  .•. ;_ute  ana  wo//.J.r.';  ii  r...t  r<..j-ac'ja  .... 

.  <  ■  .  :       -  •      .'J  .-ji'  a'jc,  Qcl.r-a'.inr.  or  jo.:  ---t  rolat-..^^ 
..  ..  '.'.I  X"  I  '  -".ci  jiis  oricr  A:.'J  oM:-'ur.;.or»-.-^- ,  ^ri^i' 


u....  . .  i:-:.-o;. ,   ;".o*j(-:r--  d.       --i  hi.  ia'/  oi         -  .'  ■..'4 

wio^  ra ^  a --ijC  Oi    jufiuCuiva  Aaalt  T.^sii"  ■.  . 

■.  i.iJ.  w  dd jc:.:  1. id;'; ,  XX   'Auturar.,  1070',,  ltr,-«7o. 
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.artiu,  ilcKuil.:/  C.     "The  Association  Between  In-Sorvice  Train- 
imj  and  Vt'uchcrs*  Parcoptions  of  Selected  program  Elements 
in  Adult  Basic  Education."    Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
Florida  State  University,  1972.    Pp.  149. 

»jav.a  coiluct<.:d  from  113  teachers  indicated  that  in-service 
training  oncouraijos  teachers  to  use  the  professional  litera- 
ture and  to  use  instructional  aids  such  as  video  tape  or 
.v^wjpapers.    The  training  had  less  effect  in  other  areas 
of  toaciicr  ability. 

^  -iri,  Jnivorsity  of.    Adult  Basic  Education  National  Teacher 

.^■Aina  Study.     Part  II;     State  of  the  Art.    Kansas  City: 
wViivorsity  ot  Missouri,  1972.     Pp.  71.     ERIC:     ED  068  771. 

itional  study  of  alternatives  for  the  training  of  ABE 

.:. and  administrators.    Data  were  collected  from 

>    u.\d  Federal  ABE  training  progreuns.    No  characteristics 

...,jh  correlated  with  the  success  or  non-success  of  the 

i-^ocjramj  wu-re  identified. 

-:  .  .-  wca^r,  Wayiivj  i., ,  and  Sapienza,  D.  L.     "The  Public  Junior 

"olloge  ndult  Education  Administrator."    Adult  Education, 
..V   (SLirru^ior,  1965),  241-246. 

A  durvcy  of  126  aw  ;'/':         ..ition  administrators  across  the 
v..,inLry,  on  ;iuch  variables  as  age,  previous  positions,  and 
v--.;ucatio:i.     Authors  claim- the  survey  shows  th^-it  adult 
t^uacation  i3  growing  in  importance  in  junior  collegers. 

v\j ..^j ,  Co  i  i  . ,  tj  t  a  1 .     Tlie  Preparation  of  Adult  Educators.     .  i 

Sj it.: J t >\cviov  PL  thc  Literature  Produced  in  Isortn  /inieVnTa . 
:'''Tacu3e :     El-.l"'  ciearincjhouso  on  Adult  Education/Adult 
^....icatior.  Ajjociation  of  the  U.S.A.,  1970.     Pp.  S3. 

.'.  rc'.'-.„v.  of  najor  aruas  of  discussion  of  the  :)ropdr.:  ,-.c.-. 
or  uJulL  jducauion.     118  item  bibliography. 
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Bibliographies 

American  Association  of  Jiinior  Colleges.    Junior  College  Research 

u.'viow,  volumes  I  -  VI.    Washington ,  D.C.:    American  Associa- 
tion  of  Junior  Colleges,  1969-72.    ERIC:    EO  063  924-926.  ' 

Scries  of  short  papers  grouping  research  on  the  Junior 
Colleges.    Each  paper  covers  one  topic  area  and  includes 
u  bibliography  of  papers  reviewed.    Topics  include,  for 
example:    biographical  data  of  students,  curriculum 
studios,  remedial  programs,  instructional  research,  teacher 
I'reparation,  guidance  and  counseling  or  legislative  response. 

lUrnett,  Collins  W. ,  ed.     The  Comminitv  Junior  College:  An  Annotated 
nxbliography.    Columfiisl College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
Unxversity,  1968.    Pp.  122. 

In  each  of  eight  classifications,  a  brief  review  of  the 
literature  is  followed  by  selected  book  references  and 
an  annotated  bibliography  of  articles.    The  classifications 
are:  history,  philosophy  and  objectives,  functions,  organi- 
zation and  administration,  teaching- learning  climate, 
student  behavior  and  personnel,  trends  and  developments, 
research  and  evaluation. 

»>oCrow,  Roger.     "Kosearch  and  Investigations  in  Adult  Education." 
Adult  Education,  XVII   (Summer,  1967),  195-258. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  177  items,  compiled  by  the 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education.    The  subject 
categories  of  the  i. ports  are:    (1)  learning  related 
abilities,  interests  and  motives;    (2)  organization  and 
administration  of  programs;    (3)  learning  environments; 
(4)  methods  and  techniques;   (5)  training  devices;  (6) 
AE  Personnel;   (7)  clientele;    (8)  sponsors;   (9)  foreign  AE; 
(10)  bibliographies. 

KilC  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education  and  National  Association 
for  I'ublic  School  Adult  Education.     Public  School  Adult 
liducation.  Number  1.    Current  Information  Sources,  NuTnber  9. 
Syracuse:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education,  1968.' 

::i<IC:     ED  016  154. 

..nnotated  bibliocjraphy  of  25  documents  concerned  with 
Kjaining  and  retraining  of  adults  and  out  of  school 
youth,  in  the  areas  of  adult  basic  and  secondary  oducaLion, 
-•lost  arc  dated  1906  or  1967. 

EKIi-  Clear infjiiouso  on  Adult  Education,  and  National  Association 
lor  Public  School  Adult  Education.     I*ublic  School  Adult 
:.iucatioa.     Current  Information  Sources,  ^uliiEor  19. 
::/racuso:   ERIC  Clc.  rTnyhousc  on  Adult  Education7"TjG6  . 
i'-.j.    20.     ERIC:     ED  023  992. 

Thirty-six  abstr^^cted  entries  dcalincj  with  the  trainincj  and 
retraining  of  adults  and  out-of -school  youth  and  arranged 
Q  under  headings  of  program  administration,  training,  descrip- 

ERJC  tions,  participants,  and  statistics;  historical  data;  and 

BiHaB  other  iitudies. 
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Grabowski,  Stanley  M.     "Federal  flinding  of  Adult  Education." 
Adult  Leadership,  XVIII  (March,  1970),  293-4. 

Bibliography  of  federal  publications  describing  federal 
funding  programs  available  to  adult  educators.  These 
are  jcneral  directories  of  federal  funding  that  can  be 
consulted  a  starter  in  exploring  funding  for  AE. 

Grabowski,  Stanley  M. ,  ed.    Research  and  Investigation  in  Adult 

Eaucation;  1971  Annual  Register.  Syracuse :  fiRlC  Clearinghou se 
on  Mciult  Lducation,  1971.     Pp.  339.     ERIC:     ED  056  263. 

ui   innotatod  bibliography  of  578  items,  most  dated  1970 

I'Jll,    Articles  are  indexed  according  to  a  wide  range 
of  topics  such  as  learning  characteristics,  program 
plannimj  and  administration,  instructional  methods,  and 
occupational  training. 

Grabowi  -.:,  Stanley  M. ,  ed.  Adult  Education  Dissertation  Abstracts; 
_,0^2i962^.  Syracuse:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Adult  Education, 
lyTT     pp.  448.     ERIC:    ED    069  -967. 

Contains  citations  for  dissertations  pertaining  to  the 
education  and  training  of  adults.    It  is  not  limited  to 
dissertations  completed  in  adult  education  departments. 
The  dissertations  are  organized  according  to  topic  covered 
ijucli  as  type  of  program,  target  population,  or  evaluation. 
Topics  cover  wide  range  of  areas  related  to  AE. 

Jon;3en,  Olonn.     Research  Studies  with  Implications  for  Adult 
>.:aw;;i:ion.    Mountain  Plains  Region  1967-1971.  Laramie, 
k.yominj:     University  of  Wyoming,  1972. 

An  annotated  bibliography  of  ovar  seventy  studies,  conducted 
by  roacarchors  in  the  Mountain  Plains  region  of  the 
•-".S.    The  articles  c.re  organized  by  "-ype  of  institution, 
or  jaroqori^ed  by  mechod,  administration,  evaluation, 
clio.itv^le ,  ^duit  learning,  and  teachers  and  learners. 

K1.--.3,  .-L.^z^Ll  J.     bi.blio-jr  ip.'r/  on  Continuing  Education.  Jt 

.v_oartir.ont  of  Administration  and  Higher  Edu j-.L_o.-., 
..^c:  1  .;n  i:..re  Univ-  •rsity,  1972.     Pp.  107. 

r.-.:-.nG*:.ited  Lixjliography  is  divided  into  12  sections. 
 •.•.i*,;.  Various  areas  of  continuing  education  (adult 

«-•■  .-i-aLion  13  section  VI.)     The  last  thrc:  sections 
i.i»j:.iO''jrapiii(^s  and  research  reviews,  special  series 
i.u;-.iicati^:ij  by  or'^-anizations  such  as  the  Adult  Education 
Association,  and  periodicals  dealing  with  continuing  education. 
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Knox,  Alan      ,  .  r  al .     "Adult  Kducation  Finall?' P^^^lUMMBtfcation 
i«jacarch,  University  of  Nebraska,  1965.  (mimeographed). 
Pp.  32. 

/»b3tracts  of  thirty  articles  and  research  reports  related 

the  f ir..iaciii»j  o:  adult  and  continuing  education  resulting 
from  a  study  on  how  adults  finance  participation  in  AE 
coarscii  and  from  a  course  project  on  finance  as  an  aspect 
ol  administration  of  AE  agencies. 

.  1  b sou r  1 ,  L i ve r s i t y  of .    Adult  Basic  Education  National  Teacher 
.'r..ii:ilng  Stuay .    Part  I:     Review  of  the  Literature. 
Xunjao  City:  University  of  Missouri,  1972.     Pp.  137. 

.•ji  oxtromely  comprehensive  compilation  of  278  abstracts 
I-:"   iccumonti;,  plus  an  unannotated  bibliography  of  134 
i.-aitional  documents.    Included  are  reports  from  ABlf:  teacher 
t:  iininy  and  administrator  training,  as  well  as  works  on 
.-...c  ai  aspects  of  ABE  or  teacher  training.    Articles  are 

Lvr.jnced  under  a  wide  selection  of  categories  and  are  listed 
.-:-joraing  to  year  of  publication.  ' 

ixari.:,  ...T.ory  W.  ,  Jr.,  od.     The  Community  Junior  College:  An  AnnoLa^ed 
i>iolio.;rapnv.     .New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1966.  PprTITr 

.'...  introductory  section  lists  general  reference  works 
rui. .vanL  to  junior  colleges.     Eight  major  sections  then  deal 
axl:.  wcrkii  on:  iiistory,  functions  and  purposes,  organization, 
-ir.d  admini.stration,  students,  programs  (including  adult  and 
continuing  education),  personnel,  facilities,  and  rescarc:;. 

-.;.ivv.:.  j     .     :-y_i-^_arc.. .  Evaluation,  and  Pla  uainr  xn  ..uu.. 
•:  - i.  -OiilV."- — .V; :-w:w;cation  .     Sy r acu se  :     Sy r acu s ^  Un - ve r s i  ty  ,~* 


i.iO..'r..;  r.v  of  36  resoarc;:  an.i 


•• ..  w ...  I- 


and  .:^-..'.-inuing  educatic*.  .jam.o  i  o.r:  dv 
i.;-..i.:-->  ..L    /-racuso  University.     ::Cc^cl..  ar:- 
•  to  ty^.--'  of  article:   far..  ...y  reseu:-c.». 
evaluation  iitudics,  aCOJuoi'  ; 


 ■      ■  ;         .a.  r. -ports. 


-  wniveroity  o:  :-larv.:  i-\Tr~:'C'"'T. 
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Directories 

Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.     Federal  Support  for 
Adult  Iiiducation.     Directory  of  Programs  and  Services. 
1st  rev.  od.     Toronto:     Collior-Macmillan ^  1969*     Pp.  176. 

A  directory  of  almost  150  programs  supported  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  federal  government. 

Jioasor,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.  and  Cooke,  Jane  F. ,  cds .  American 
Junior  Colleges.     8th  ed.     Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Council  on  Education,  1971.     Pp.  850. 

descriptions  of  811  institutions,  public  and  private. 
The  criterion  for  inclusion  is  on  the  basis  of  their 
rocoqnition  by  regional  accrediting  agencies.     For  each 
institution  a  description  of  the  purposes  and  offerings 
1.^  given  and  also  detailed  information  on  academic  and 
financial  details  is  listed. 

I^ational  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education.     "Adult  Education 
Associations  and  Organizations."    Washington,  D.C., 
1972.     Pp.   41.     ERIC:     ED  068  830. 

A  directory  of  36  national  voluntary  organizations  in  the 
field  of  adult  education,  which  were  present  at  the 
Galaxy  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  December  6-10, 
1969  . 

iM'aLLoaal  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education.     Federal  Activities 
in  Support  of  Adult  Education.     Washington,  D.C.: 
N'ational  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education,  1972.     Pp.  104. 

A  directory  of  federal  programs  which  provide  adult 
education.     There  are  3  general  categories  of  programs: 
(1)   adult  education  and  training  programs;    (2)  library, 
Lcrjnnical  and  inf orraational  services;   aiid    (3)  training 
oi  public  employees.     For  each  program  the  activity, 
sponsoring  agency;  and  obligated  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  estimated  obligated  funds  for  1972  and  1973. 

.\atioriai  As:jociation  for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Education. 
:.-.;^liv::  Continuing  and  Adult  Education  19  7  3  Almanac . 
A'asaington,  D.C.:     National  Association  for  Public 
Continuing  and  Adult  Education,   197  3.     Pp.  130. 

i3-;didos  a  dirocuory  of  members,   the  almanac  also  :.ncludcs 
ci  section  of  statistics  of  public  continuing  and  adult 
education;   a  Icyislative  summary,  and  an  annotated 
oiolioqrapay  of  NAPCAE  publications. 
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National  Council  un  Community  Services.    1972  Yearbook  of  the 
national  Council  on  Community  Services,  edited  by 
George  Traicoff.    Washington ,  D . C . ;    National  Council 
on  Community  Services,  1972.    Pp.  153. 

Includes  a  report  on  a  national  survey  of  community 
services,  and  a  directory  of  programs  at  individual 
member  institutions,  by  state. 

Pai:;loy,  Matilda  n.  ,  ot  al.     "Reaching  Adults  for  Life-long 
Learninq,   III.     Directory  of  Reporting  Programs  and 
Statistical  Tables."    Stanford  University,  California 
Institute  for  Communication  Research,  1972.  ERIC: 

LiJ  068  794  . 

..  u;.ructory  of  949  AE  programs  which  participated  in  the 
wiuuy.     For  each  institution,  given  is  size,  type  of 
in.it itution,  course  types  offered  and  degrees  offered. 

following  the  directory  are  tables  of  statistical 
iniormation  gained  from  the  questionnaires  received 
from  each  institution. 

J.S.  Jopartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.     Catalog  of  Federal 
ixiuvjation  Assistance  Programs.     An  Indexed  Guide  to 
t.ttj"  rcdoral   Government's  Programs  OTforing  Educational 
lienor iii-s  '-0  the  American  People.    Washington,  D.C.: 
Govcrnmont  Printing  Office,  1972.     Pp.  903.  ERIC: 
WJ  067  776. 

li^uLny  and  description  of  all  Federal  programs  in 
::.i!>.>or" f  educational  services,  prof ecsional  progra.vi, 
or  services  available  to  the  general  public. 

/.cii.iL  <,auc:.;Lion  orograms  are  indexed  under  13  *400, 
\.'i'40x,  an-.i  13  •402. 

.  .:ie:-j.   c L  h'oaltii,  ^^ducation,  and  Welfare.     Offii-..  oz 
».daca':x'.,w     l^iational  Center  for  Educational  Static . 
ir  -jii  l^ostsecondary  Schools  wi th  Qccuoatxonal 

'  rr^'Xillbv.  -^-'"^"l'     Public  and  Private,  by  Evelyn  R.  Kay. 
vv  j.i' .in<' ..'^n ,  J".  C.  :     Government  Printing  Office,  1973  . 

:  -..i/..:,         -^-i-'c/,  ot  noncollegiatc  .)os to^-conaary  ochool 
.;  c.ii.-oor-rtjlaL..-v.i  -^rograras.     -rwo-.'^iar  and  4-yc;.r 

j     .L  .  ,        I  v-:i* Jitie-j  which  offer  i.^r.-Laccalawrca c... 

.s:       ;U-G.iv;^  ^jrograiuJ  are  also  included. 


